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KEY  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION. 


The  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  form  the  titles  of  the  articles  is  indicated  in  two 
ways:  1st,  By  re-writing  the  word  in  a  different  form  and  according  to  a  simple  system  of 
transliteration.  2d,  By  marking  the  syllable  on  which  the  chief  accent  falls.  Entries  which 
simply  have  their  accentuation  marked  are  English  or  foreign  words  that  present  little 
difficulty,  and  in  regard  to  which  readers  can  hardly  go  far  wrong.  A  great  many  of  the 
entries,  however,  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way,  but  must  have  their  pronunciation  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  uniform  series  of  symbols,  so  that  it  shall  be  unmistakable.  In  doing  this  the 
same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  is  made  use  of  to  represent  the  same  sound,  no  matter 
by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  represented  in  the  word  whose  pronunciation 
is  shown.  The  key  to  the  pronunciation  by  this  means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader 
having  only  to  remember  one  character  for  each  sound.  Sounds  and  letters,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  often  very  different  things.  In  the  English  language  there  are  over  forty 
sounds,  while  in  the  English  alphabet  there  are  only  twenty-six  letters  to  represent  them. 
Our  alphabet  is,  therefore,  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  duties  required  of  it,  and 
still  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  various  sounds  of  foreign  languages. 

The  most  typical  vowel  sounds  (including  diphthongs)  are  as  shown  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  also  the  characters  that  are  used  in  the  Cyclopedia  to  show  their  pronunciation, 
most  of  these  being  distinguished  by  diacritical  marks. 


a,  as  in  fate,  or  in  bare, 
a,  as  in  alms,  Fr.  dme,  Ger.  Bahn=£t  of 
Indian  names. 

a,  the  same  sound  short  or  medium,  as  in 
Fr.  bal,  Ger.  Mann, 
a,  as  in  fat. 
a,  as  in  fall. 

a,  obscure,  as  in  rural,  similar  to  u  in  bat, 
e  in  her:  common  in  Indian  names, 
e,  as  in  m e  —  i  in  machine, 
e,  as  in  met. 
e,  as  in  her. 

I,  as  in  pine,  or  as  ei  in  Ger.  mem. 
i,  as  in  pin,  also  used  for  the  short  sound 
corresponding  to  e,  as  in  French  and 
Italian  words. 


eu,  a  long  sound  as  in  Fr.  je#ne,  =  Ger.  long 
o,  as  iu  Sohne,  Gothe  (Goethe), 
eu,  corresponding  sound  short  or  medium, 
as  in  Fr.  pea  =  Ger.  o  short. 

5,  as  in  note,  moan. 

o,  as  in  not,  soft — that  is,  short  or  medium, 
o,  as  in  move,  two. 
u,  as  in  tabe. 

u,  as  in  tab:  similar  to  e  and  also  to  a. 
u,  as  in  ball. 

u,  as  in  Sc.  ab?me=Fr.  H  as  in  d 4,  Ger.  il 
long  as  in  gran,  Biihne. 
ii,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  bat,  Ger.  Mailer, 
oi,  as  in  oil. 

ou,  as  in  poand;  or  as  au  in  Ger.  Haas. 


Of  the  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  v,  z,  always  have  their  common 
English  sounds,  when  used  to  transliterate  foreign  words.  The  letter  c  is  not  used  by  itself 
in  re-writing  for  pronunciation,  s  or  k  being  respectively  used  instead.  The  only  conson¬ 
antal  symbols,  therefore,  that  require  explanation  are  the  following: — 


ch  is  always  as  in  rich. 

d,  nearly  as  th  in  £/iis=Sp.  d  in  Ma/iriii,  kc. 
g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 

h  represents  the  guttural  in  Scotch  loch,  Ger. 

nacA,  also  other  similar  gutturals, 
n,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  boa. 

r  represents  both  English  r,  and  r  in  foreign  words, 
which  is  generally  much  more  strongly  trilled. 


s.  always  as  in  so. 
th,  as  th  in  </;in. 
th,  as  th  in  £/iis. 

w  always  consonantal,  as  in  ice. 
x  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea  (Fr. 

ligne  would  be  re-written  leny). 
zh,  as  s  in  pleasure  =  Fr.  j. 
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Cone,  as  used  in  geometry,  generally 
means  a  right  circular  cone,  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  solid  figure  traced  out  when 
a  right-angled  triangle  is  made  to  revolve 
round  one  of  the  sides  that  contain  the  right 
angle.  A  more  comprehensive  definition 
may  be  given  as  follows:— Let  a  straight 
line  be  held  fixed  at  one  point,  and  let  any 
other  point  of  the  line  be  made  to  describe 
any  closed  curve  which  does  not  cut  itself ; 
the  solid  figure  traced  out  is  a  cone.  When 
the  curve  which  the  second  point  describes 
is  a  circle,  the  cone  is  a  right  circular  cone. 
The  cubical  content  of  a  right  circular  cone 
is  one-third  of  that  of  a  cylinder  on  the  same 
base  and  of  the  same  altitude,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the 
base  by  the  altitude,  and  taking  one-third 
of  the  product.  See  also  Conic  Sections. 

Cone,  in  botany,  adry  compound  fruit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  open  scales,  each  with  two 
seeds  at  the  base,  as  in  the  conifers;  a  strp- 
bilus. 

Conegliano  (ko-nel-ya'no),  a  town,  Italy, 
province  of  Treviso,  28  miles  north  of  V enice. 
It  has  a  castle  and  cathedral  with  paintings 
by  Cima  da  Conegliano.  Manufactures:  silk 
and  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  5191. 

Cone-shell.  See  Conus. 

Conessi-bark,  the  bark  of  Wrightia  anti- 
dysenterica ,  an  apocynaceous  plant  of  India, 
used  as  a  tonic,  a  febrifuge,  and  an  astrin¬ 
gent  in  diarrhoea. 

Coney  Island,  a  small  island  9  m.  south¬ 
east  of  New  York,  at  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  a  favourite  summer  bathing  resort, 
having  a  fine  beach,  splendid  hotels,  and 
numerous  other  attractions  and  accommo¬ 
dations  for  visitors. 

Confederate  States,  the  name  given  to 
eleven  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
which  attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union 
on  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Republican  candidate,  to  the  presidency  in 
VOL.  iil  1 


November,  1860,  thus  leading  to  the  great 
civil  war  which  lasted  till  1865.  See  United 
States. 

Confederation,  Germanic.  See  Ger¬ 


many. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  league 
of  Germanic  states  formed  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  1806,  and  including  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  &c.  It  extended 
over  125,160  sq.  miles,  and  comprised 
14,608,877  inhabitants.  The  princes  under¬ 
took  to  raise  collectively  a  large  body  of 
troops  in  event  of  war,  and  established  a 
diet  at  Frankfort;  but  the  failure  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  Russian  campaign  of  1812  shook 
the  structure,  and  the  league  soon  after 
broke  up.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
league,  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Conference,  (1)  a  meeting  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  foreign  countries  for 
the  discussion  of  some  question.  (2)  A  meet¬ 
ing  between  delegates  of  the  two  houses  of 


parliament  called  to  discuss  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  with  regard  to  which  they  are  dis¬ 
agreed,  with  the  object  of  effecting  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  them.  (3)  The  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  W  esleyan  preachers 
for  deliberation  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  body. 

Conferva'cese,  a  family 
of  marine  or  fresh -water 
algae  having  green  fronds 
which  are  composed  of 
articulated  filaments  sim¬ 
ple  or  branched.  The  cells 
are  shortish  and  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  they  are  repro-  Conferva  (Cladophora 
duced  not  by  conjugation,  filament  magnified, 
but  by  zoospores  formed 
from  the  cell-contents  and  furnished  with 
two  or  four  cilia.  The  typical  genus  Con¬ 
ferva  is  found,  either  attached  to  various 
bodies  or  floating,  swollen  up  with  bubbles 
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CONFESSION - CONFISCATION. 


of  gas  in  dense  masses  on  ponds.  The  well- 
known  marine  delicacy,  laver  ( Porphyra 
laciniata  and  P.  vulgaris ),  with  the  green 
laver  [JJlva  latissirna),  belongs  to  this  tribe 
of  plants. 

Confession,  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  a  profession  of  faith ;  for  instance,  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  It  sometimes 
also  signifies  a  religious  sect ;  as  the  three 
Christian  confessions — the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinistic.  Confiteor 
(I  acknowledge)  is  the  confession  which  the 
Catholic  priests  make  before  the  altar  when 
beginning  mass  or  public  worship. 

Confession,  Auricular,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  disclosure  of  sins  to  the  priest  at 
the  confessional,  with  a  view  to  obtain  ab¬ 
solution  for  them.  The  person  confessing 
is  allowed  to  conceal  no  sin  of  consequence 
which  he  remembers  to  have  committed,  and 
the  father  confessor  is  bound  to  perpetual 
secrecy.  The  practice  of  a  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  great  sins  was  altered  by  Pope 
Leo  the  Great,  in  450,  into  a  secret  one 
before  the  priest,  and  the  fourth  general 
Lateran  council  (1215)  ordained  that  every 
one  of  the  faithful,  of  both  sexes,  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  should  privately  confess 
all  their  sins  at  least  once  a  year  to  their 
own  pastor,  an  ordination  still  binding  on 
members  of  the  R.  Catholic  Church.  Con¬ 
fession  is  a  part  of  the  sacrament  of  pen¬ 
ance. 

Confessional,  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  chapels,  a  kind  of  inclosed  seat  in  which 


Confessional,  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels. 


the  priest  sits  to  hear  persons  confess  their 
sins.  The  confessional  is  often  not  unlike 
a  sentry-box,  the  priest  sitting  within  and 
the  penitent  kneeling  without  and  speaking 
through  an  aperture.  Many  confessionals 


are  in  three  divisions  or  compartments,  the 
centre,  which  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
priest,  being  closed  half-way  up  by  a  dwarf 
door,  and  having  a  seat  within  it.  The  side 
compartments,  which  communicate  with  the 
centre  by  grated  apertures,  are  for  the  peni¬ 
tents. 

Confession  of  Augsburg.  See  Augsburg 

Confession. 

Confession  of  Faith,  a  statement  of  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs,  a  kind  of  elaborate  creed. 
(See  Creed.)  What  is  most  distinctively 
known  by  this  name  is  the  document  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  which 
met  at  Westminster  in  obedience  to  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  parliament  issued  June  12,  1643. 
The  whole  number  of  the  assembly  amounted 
to  174  members,  mostly  Puritans,  thirty-two 
being  members  of  parliament.  There  were 
also  six  Scottish  commissioners  appointed 
to  consult  and  deliberate,  but  not  to  vote. 
One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  deliberations 
was  the  framing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  Scottish  com¬ 
missioners,  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  August  27,  1647. 

Confidential  Communication,  in  law, 
a  communication  made  by  one  person  to 
another  which  the  latter  cannot  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  in  evidence  as  a  witness. 
Generally  all  communications  made  be¬ 
tween  a  client  and  his  agent,  between  the 
agent  and  the  counsel  in  a  suit,  or  between 
the  several  parties  to  a  suit,  are  treated 
as  confidential.  The  privilege  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  does  not  extend  to  disclosures  made 
to  a  medical  adviser,  and  in  England  it  has 
been  decided  also  that  confessions  made  to 
a  priest  are  not  to  be  treated  as  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Confirmation,  the  ceremony  of  laying  on 
of  hands  by  a  bishop  in  the  admission  of 
baptized  persons  to  the  enjoyment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  privileges,  the  person  confirmed  then 
taking  upon  himself  the  baptismal  vows 
made  in  his  name.  It  is  practised  in  the 
Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
English  churches.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  a  delay  of  7  years  is  interposed 
after  baptism,  in  the  Lutheran  from  13  to 
16,  and  in  the  English  Church  from  14  to 
18,  though  in  the  latter  there  is  no  fixed 
period.  The  Lord’s  supper  is  not  taken 
by  these  sects  until  after  confirmation. 

Confisca  tion,  the  act  of  condemning  as 
forfeited,  and  adjudging  to  the  public  trea¬ 
sury,  the  goods  of  a  criminal  in  part  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  crime. 
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CONFORMABLE- 

Conformable,  in  geol.,  lying  in  parallel  or 
nearly  parallel  planes,  and  having  the  same 
dip  and  changes  of  dip;  said  of  strata,  the 
opposite  term  being  unconformable. 


Conformable  Strata  a  and  b,  Unconformable  at  c. 

Confu'cius,  or  Kong-fu-tse,  that  is,  ‘  the 
teacher,  Kong,’  the  famous  Chinese  sage, 
born  about  550  b.c.  in  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  then  belonging  in  part  to  the  small 
vassal  kingdom  of  Lu.  His  father,  Shuh- 
liang-heih,  who  was  of  royal  descent,  died 
three  years  later,  and  the  boy  was  reared  in 
comparative  poverty  by  his  mother,  Ching- 
tsai.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  made 
inspector  of  corn-markets,  at  nineteen  he 
married,  and  after  about  four  years  of  domes¬ 
ticity,  in  which  a  son  and  two  daughters  were 
born  him,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
teacher.  In  517  b.c.  he  was  induced  by  two 
members  of  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  Lu, 
who  had  joined  his  band  of  disciples,  to  visit 
the  capital  with  them,  where  he  had  inter¬ 
views  with  Lao-tze,  the  founder  of  Taouism. 
Though  temporarily  driven  from  Lu  to  Tsi 
by  a  revolution,  he  soon  returned  thither  with 
an  increasing  following,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  was  made  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Chung-too.  So  striking  a  reformation  was 
effected  by  him  that  he  was  chosen  for 
higher  posts,  became  minister  of  crime,  and 
with  the  aid  of  two  powerful  disciples  eleva¬ 
ted  the  state  of  Lu  to  a  leading  position  in 
the  kingdom.  Its  marquis,  however,  soon 
after  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery,  and 
Confucius  became  a  wanderer  in  many 
states  for  thirteen  years.  In  483  he  returned 
to  Lu,  but  would  not  take  office.  The  deaths 
of  his  favourite  disciples  Yen  Hwin  and 
Tze-lu  in  481  and  478  did  much  to  further 
his  own,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  year. 
Confucius  left  no  work  detailing  his  moral 
and  social  system,  but  the  five  canonical 
books  of  Confucianism  are  the  Yih-king,  the 
Shu-king,  the  Shi-king,  the  Le-king,  and 
the  Chun-tsien,  with  which  are  grouped  the 
‘Four  Books,’  by  disciples  of  Confucius,  the 
Ta-heo  or  Great  Study,  the  Chung-Yung  or 
Invariable  Mean,  the  Tun-yu  or  ‘Philoso¬ 
phical  Dialogues,’  and  the  Hi-tse,  written 
by  Meng-tse  or  Mencius.  The  teaching  of 
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—  CONGESTION. 

Confucius  has  had,  and  still  has,  an  immense 
influence  in  China,  though  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  founded  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy.  All  his  teaching  was  devoted 
to  practical  morality  and  to  the  duties  of 
man  in  this  world  in  relation  to  his  fellow- 
men;  in  it  was  summed  up  the  wisdom  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  own  insight  and  experience, 
and  that  derived  from  the  teaching  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  had 
any  real  belief  in  a  personal  god. 

Conge  d’Elire  (kon-zha  da-ler),  the  Nor¬ 
man  French  for  ‘leave  to  elect,’  designates 
the  sovereign’s  license  authorizing  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  a  vacant  see  in  England  to 
proceed  with  a  new  election.  Though  no¬ 
minally  choosing  their  bishop,  yet  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  bound  to  elect,  within  a 
certain  time,  such  person  as  the  crown  shall 
recommend,  otherwise  they  incur  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  a  prcemunire. 

Conger-eel  (kong'ger),  a  genus  of  marine 
eels  characterized  by  a  long  dorsal  fin  begin¬ 
ning  near  the  nape  of  the  neck,  immediately 
above  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and  by 
having  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower. 
The  best- known  member  of  this  genus  is  the 
Conger  vulgaris ,  sometimes  as  thick  as 
a  man’s  thigh,  frequently  attaining  a 
length  of  10  feet  and  more  than  100  lbs.  in 
weight.  It  is  pale -brown  above,  grayish- 
white  below,  with  whitish  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  fringed  with  black.  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 
but  is  somewhat  coarse. 

Congestion,  in  medicine,  an  excessive  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  blood  in  an  organ,  which 
thereby  becomes  disordered.  Among  the 
causes  of  congestion  are  the  different  periods 
of  development  of  the  human  body,  each  of 
which  renders  some  particular  organ  unusu¬ 
ally  active;  diseased  conditions;  and  the  ac¬ 
cidental  exertions  of  certain  organs.  Again, 
if  the  current  of  blood  to  one  organ  is 
checked  the  blood  tends  to  accumulate  in 
another;  and  the  vessels  which  bring  back 
the  blood  to  the  heart — that  is  the  veins— 
are  sometimes  obstructed,  as  by  external 
pressure,  by  tumours,  &c.  Congestion  some¬ 
times  lasts  a  short  time  only;  but  if  not 
early  cured,  and  its  return,  which  would 
otherwise  be  frequent,  prevented,  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  other  diseases.  Sometimes 
it  terminates  in  bleeding,  which  is  a  remedy 
for  it;  sometimes  it  increases  into  inflam¬ 
mation;  sometimes  it  becomes  a  chronic  dis¬ 
ease,  that  is,  the  blood  accumulates  for  a  long 
time  and  expands  the  veins,  the  expansion 
becomes  permanent,  and  dropsy  may  result, 


CONGLETON 


CON  GREG  ATIONALISTS. 


Cong'leton,  a  market  town  of  England, 
Cheshire,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  Dane,  22 
miles  S.  of  Manchester.  It  has  cotton  and 
silk  manufactures,  the  latter  forming  the 
principal  industry.  Pop.  1891,  10,774. 

Conglomerate,  a  term  applied  by  geolo¬ 
gists  to  rocks  consisting  mostly  of  water- 
worn  pebbles  cemented  together  by  a  matrix 
of  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  other  cement, 
often  called  also  plum-pudding  stone. 

Congo,  or  Zaire,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  world,  in  Southern  Africa,  having 
its  embouchure  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  was  known  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  1485,  but  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  was  first  explored  by  an  English  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Captain  Tuckey  in  1816, 
which  ascended  it  for  about  172  miles.  In 
1867,  however,  Livingstone  discovered  a 
considerable  river  called  the  Chambezi,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  Chibal£  Hills,  and  having  followed 
it  to  Lake  Ban^weolo  traced  it  thence  as 
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the  Luapula  to  Lake  Moero,  and  thence 
again  as  the  Lualaba  to  Nyangwe.  From 
this  point  its  exploration  was  taken  up  in 
1876-77  by  Stanley,  who  proved  its  identity 
with  the  Congo.  It  carries  more  water  to 
the  ocean  than  the  Mississippi,  its  volume 
being  next  to  that  of  the  Amazon.  Its 
total  length  is  perhaps  3000  miles.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Aruwimi  and  the  Mo- 
bangi  from  the  right,  and  the  Ikelemba  and 
Ivwa  from  the  left,  which  latter  represents 
the  collected  waters  of  immense  rivers  from 
the  south,  such  as  the  Kassai,  the  Kwango, 
&c.  It  is  navigable  for  about  110  miles  from 
its  mouth,  after  which  the  navigation  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  cataracts.  See  next  article. 

Congo  Free  State,  a  state  recently 
founded  on  the  river  Congo,  in  Central 
South  Africa,  stretching  by  a  kind  of  narrow 
neck  of  territory  to  the  river’s  mouth,  but 
expanding  inland  so  as  to  cover  an  immense 
area,  mainly  lying  south  of  the  river.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  the  Congo  as  a  water¬ 
way  in  opening  up  the  continent  led  to  the 
formation  at  Brussels  in  1878  of  a  Comity 
d  Etudes  du  Haut  Congo,  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Leopold  II.,  having  as  its  aim 
the  internationalization  and  development  of 
the  Congo  area.  Under  its  auspices  Stanley 
returned  in  1879  (see  preceding  art.)  to 
open  up  the  river  and  form  a  free  state 
under  European  auspices.  He  established 
a  first  station  at  Vivi,  the  limit  of  mari¬ 
time  navigation,  110  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  constructed  roads  past  the  Yel- 
]ala  and  Livingstone  cataracts,  and  hauled 


steamers  up  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
Congo,  where  in  1882  the  station  of  Leo¬ 
poldville  was  formed  on  Stanley  Pool.  Of 
the  223  miles  between  Yivi  and  Leopold¬ 
ville  only  88  are  navigable  water;  but  from 
the  latter  station  to  Stanley  Falls  the  Congo 
itself  is  continuously  navigable  for  1000 
miles,  to  which  its  great  affluents  already 
explored  add  no  fewer  than  5000  miles  of 
serviceable  water-way.  Above  the  Stanley 
Falls  station  (destroyed  by  Arab  slave- 
dealers  in  Nov.  1886)  the  river  is  again 
navigable  for  a  distance  of  385  miles  to 
Nyangwe,  which  is  about  1300  miles  from 
the  Chambezi  sources.  The  work  having 
been  thus  initiated  by  Stanley,  and  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  made  manifest,  the 
association  in  1884-85  entered  into  treaties 
with  all  the  European  powers  and  the 
United  States  for  the  recognition  of  its 
sovereign  power.  The  boundaries  of  the 
new  Congo  Free  State  were  settled  at  the 
same  time,  it  being  agreed  that  the  basin  of 
the  Congo  and  its  tributaries  should  be  free 
to  all  nations,  that  no  duties  should  be  levied 
on  imports,  and  that  the  slave-trade  should 
be  suppressed.  The  central  government  is  at 
Brussels,  consisting  of  the  King  of  Belgium 
as  sovereign,  and  three  departmental  chiefs. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  past  the  falls  obstruc¬ 
ting  navigation.  A  number  of  stations  have 
been  formed  on  the  river,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Boma,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  revenue  at  present  largely  consists  of  a 
subsidy  from  King  Leopold.  The  exports 
forming  the  staple  of  present  trade  are 
palm-oil,  caoutchouc,  ivory,  orchilla,  copal, 
ground-nuts,  camwood,  wax,  &c.  Area 
estimated  at  1,000,000  sq.  miles;  pop. 
17,000,000. 

Congo  Pea.  See  Pigeon  Pea. 

Congrega'tionalists.formerly  called  Inde¬ 
pendents,  a  Christian  sect  claiming  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  primitive  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment;  founded  by  the  moderate  party  among 
the  Brownists  and  Barrowists  early  in  the 
17th  century.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
they  rapidly  developed,  and  though  they 
suffered  after  the  Restoration,  in  common 
with  their  rivals  the  Presbyterians,  they 
speedily  recovered  after  the  Revolution,  and 
soon  outstripped  the  latter  sect  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned.  The  name  Inde¬ 
pendent,  as  it  was  frequently  adopted  by 
other  bodies  with  which  they  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy,  was  discarded  in  favour  of  the  name 
of  Congregational  Brethren,  which  appeared 
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to  express  a  leading  feature  in  their  polity. 
This  is  the  government  of  each  congregation 
by  all  the  members  of  that  congregation, 
and  not,  as  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  by 
a  session  of  the  pastor  and  ruling  elders 
only.  Moreover  each  congregation  is  auto¬ 
nomous  and  wholly  independent  of  extrane¬ 
ous  jurisdiction,  the  union  of  Congregational 
churches  having  only  such  indirect  authority 
as  attends  the  cumulative  expression  of 
opinion.  In  doctrine  the  majority  are  evan¬ 
gelical,  though  in  individual  churches  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  is  shown.  The  number  of 
Congregational  churches  and  mission  stations 
in  the  British  Islands  is  about  4600,  of  which 
more  than  4300  are  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  body  has  about  2800  accredited  minis¬ 
ters  and  upwards  of  300  evangelists,  and  it 
raises  a  sum  of  more  than  £1,000,000  an¬ 
nually  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes. 
Congregationalism  is  also  a  leading  form  of 
church  life  in  many  of  the  British  dependen¬ 
cies  and  in  the  United  States. 

Congregations,  in  the  Papal  government, 
meetings  or  committees,  consisting  of  cardi¬ 
nals  and  officers  of  the  pope,  to  administer  the 
various  departments,  secular  and  spiritual, 
of  the  Papal  dominion,  e.g.  the  congregation 
of  the  Holy  Office  (Inquisition),  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Index,  &c.  Congregation  also 
signifies  a  society  of  several  convents  of  the 
same  rule,  which  together  form  an  organized 
corporation,  hold  chapters,  and  elect  su¬ 
periors. 

Con'gress,  in  international  politics,  ameet- 
ing  of  the  rulers  or  representatives  of  several 
states,  with  a  view  of  adjusting  disputes  be¬ 
tween  different  governments. 

Congress,  the  name  given  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  consisting  of  two  houses — a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
consists  of  two  members  elected  by  each 
state  for  a  period  of  six  years,  one-third  of 
whom  are  elected  every  two  years.  The 
representatives  in  the  lower  house  are 
elected  by  the  several  states  every  two 
years,  and  their  number  varies  in  each  state 
in  proportion  to  the  population  as  determined 
by  the  decennial  census.  The  united  body 
of  senators  and  representatives  for  the  two 
years  during  which  the  representatives  hold 
their  seats  is  called  one  Congress.  See 
United  States. 

Con'greve,  William,  English  dramatist, 
born  1670,  educated  at  Kilkenny,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  which  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  A  novel 
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entitled  the  Incognita,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Cleophil,  was  followed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -one,  by  his  comedy  of  the  Old 
Bachelor,  the  success  of  which  procured  for 
him  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax,  who 
made  him  a  commissioner  for  licensing  hack¬ 
ney-coaches;  soon  after  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  pipe  office;  and  finally  conferred  on  him 
a  very  lucrative  place  in  the  customs.  He 
afterwards  received  an  additional  sinecure 
in  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  His  next  play,  the 
Double  Dealer,  was  less  successful;  his  third 
comedy,  Love  for  Love,  and  his  tragedy 
The  Mourning  Bride  (1679),  were  both  popu¬ 
lar;  but  after  the  cold  reception  of  his  Way 
of  the  World,  in  1700,  he  ceased  altogether 
to  write  for  the  stage.  He,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  occasional  verses  on  pub¬ 
lic  subjects;  and  in  1710  published  a 
collection  of  his  plays  and  poems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  early  patron,  Lord  Halifax, 
to  whose  person  and  party  he  remained 
attached  in  all  fortunes.  He  died  in  1729. 
His  plays  belong  to  the  artificial  school  of 
comedy,  which  aimed  rather  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  sustained  flow  of  wit  than  at  the 
precise  delineation  of  character. 

Congreve,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  inventor 
of  the  Congreve  rocket,  was  born  in  1772, 
and  entered  the  army,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1816  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel 
of  artillery  and  entered  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  invented  the  rocket  about  1804. 
It  was  first  used  in  active  service  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Boulogne,  1806,  and  on  Copenhagen, 
1807.  He  took  out  patents  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  bank¬ 
note  paper,  and  wrote  treatises  on  the 
mounting  of  naval  ordnance  and  on  the 
hydro-pneumatic  lock.  He  died  at  Toulouse 
in  1828. 

Congreve  Rocket.  See  Rochet. 

Coni,  or  Cu'neo,  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Coni,  charmingly 
situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Stura  and  the  Gesso,  47  m.  s.  Turin.  For¬ 
merly  all  merchandise  passing  from  the  sea¬ 
port  of  Nice  to  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany  went  by  this  route,  but  the  rail¬ 
way  has  confined  its  trade  to  Turin  and 
neighbouring  towns.  It  has  manufactures 
of  silks  and  woollens.  Pop.  12,413. 

Conia,  Coniine,  Cicutine  (C8H17N),  a 
volatile  alkaloid,  the  active  poisonous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hemlock.  It  exists  in  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  but  especially  in  the  not  quite 
ripe  seed,  When  pure  it  is  a  colourless  oily 
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liquid,  specific  gravity  0'878,  changing  by 
exposure  to  air  to  a  brown  fluid,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  a  resinous  bitter  mass,  insoluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when 
purified  yielding  a  jelly  with  a  butyric 
odour.  It  has  a  nauseous  taste  and  very 
disagreeable  odour,  sharp  and  choking  wrhen 
strong,  but  in  small  quantity  like  that  of 
mice.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  appear¬ 
ing  to  cause  death  by  inducing  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  used  in  respiration. 

Conic  Sections,  three  curves,  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  the  parabola,  and  the  ellipse,  so  called 
because  they  are  formed  by  the  intersection 
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of  the  surface  of  a  cone  with  planes  that 
cut  the  cone  in  various  directions.  If  the 
cutting-plane  be  parallel  to  the  axis  the 
curve  formed  is  the  hyperbola  (1);  if  parallel 
to  the  slope  of  the  cone  the  curve  is  a  para¬ 
bola  (2);  if  passing  through  both  sides  of  the 
cone  obliquely  the  section  is  an  ellipse  (3). 
A  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cone 
forms  a  circle  (4),  which  may  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  conic  sections.  A  perpendicular 
plane  through  the  apex  gives  a  triangle  (5). 

Conid'ia,  in  botany,  the  simple  dust-like 
asextial  reproductive  cells  produced  on  some 
lichens  and  fungi,  as  in  the  potato  blight. 

Conif' erse,  the  pines,  firs,  and  their  allies, 
a  natural  order  of  gymnospermous  exogens, 
the  essential  character  of  which  consists  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  ovules,  not  inclosed 
in  an  ovary,  receive  directly  the  action  of 
the  pollen  without  the  intervention  of  a 
stigma.  The  ovules  in  these  plants  are  borne 
on  scales  or  modified  leaves,  which  are  spread 
out,  not  folded,  and  generally  grouped  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  cone  composed 
of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  these 
leaves,  of  which  only  a  portion  may  be  fer¬ 
tile  and  bear  ovules.  The  disposition  of  the 
Qvules  in  relation  to  these  scales  permits  of 


a  division  of  the  Coniferse  into  three  distinct 
families  or  tribes.  In  the  Cupressinea>, 
which  include  the  juniper,  cypress,  &c.,  the 
cones  are  formed  of  simple  scales,  each  of 
which  bears  towards  the  base  of  its  superior 
surface  the  ovules  erect  and  sessile.  The 
second  family,  Abietinece,  has  in  place  of 
simple  scales,  scales  actually  double  orformed 
of  two  parts;  the  lower  one  usually  desig¬ 
nated  the  bract;  the  other  bearing  at  its 
base  the  ovules  reversed.  This  family  in¬ 
cludes  the  pines,  firs,  and  larches,  the  arau¬ 
carias,  Wellingtonias,  dammaras,  &c.  In 
these  two  families  the  ovules  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  the  scales  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  cones,  which  unite  after  fecun¬ 
dation,  and  inclose  the  seed  till  their  ma¬ 
turity.  In  the  Taxinece,  which  constitute 
the  third  family,  the  scales  are  short,  imper¬ 
fect,  and  partly  sterile,  and  neither  cover 
the  ovules  at  the  period  of  fecundation  nor 
at  that  of  maturation.  The  ovules  are  usu¬ 
ally  set  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Cu- 
pressinece.  The  yew,  the  gingko,  &c.,  belong 
to  this  family.  The  Coniferse  are  found  in 
large  forests  in  the  north  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  are  of  great  importance  as 
timber  trees.  They  abound  also  in  resinous 
juices  and  yield  turpentine,  pitch,  tar,  suc¬ 
cinic  acid,  &c.  The  leaves  are  usually  alter¬ 
nate,  and  awl  or  needle  shaped,  the  naked 
flowers  are  monoecious  or  dioecious,  the  male 
flowers  being  in  deciduous  catkins,  the  fe¬ 
male  in  cones. 

Coniine  (kon'i  in).  See  Conia. 

Coniros'tres,  in  ornithology,  a  subdivision 
of  the  order  Insessores  or  Passeres,  consist¬ 
ing  of  genera  having  a  stout  conical  beak. 
The  best-known  genera  are  the  larks,  tits, 
finches,  sparrows,  goldfinches,  linnets,  bull¬ 
finches,  crossbills,  starlings,  crows,  and  birds 
of  parad'  .e. 

Conium,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

See  Hemlock. 

Conjev'eram,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Madras,  district  of  Chingleput. 
It  stands  in  a  valley,  is  irregularly  built, 
and  from  5  to  6  miles  long.  It  possesses 
two  famous  pagodas  dedicated  to  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Brah¬ 
mans.  The  name  ‘Benares  of  the  South’ 
has  be6n  sometimes  given  to  it.  Cottons 
are  manufactured  in  the  towrn,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
mission  school.  Pop.  37,275. 

Con'jugal  Rights,  in  law,  the  right  which 
husband  and  wife  have  to  each  other’s  soci¬ 
ety,  comfort,  and  affection.  A  suit  for  res- 
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CONJUGATION  - 

titution  of  conjugal  rights  is  competent  by 
either  party. 

Conjugation.  See  Verb. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  a  connective 
indeclinable  particle  serving  to  unite  words, 
sentences,  or  clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  indi¬ 
cating  their  relation  to  one  another.  They 
are  classifiable  into  two  main  groups:  (1) 
Co-ordinating  conjunctions,  joining  indepen¬ 
dent  propositions,  and  subdivisible  into  co¬ 
pulative,  disjunctive,  adversative,  and  illa¬ 
tive  conjunctions;  (2)  Subordinating  con¬ 
junctions,  linking  a  dependent  or  modifying 
clause  to  the  principal  sentence.  The  only 
active  influence  which  the  conjunction  can 
be  said  to  exercise  grammatically  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  in  respect  of  the  mood  of  the  verb 
following  it  in  dependent  sentences,  the  rule 
being  to  employ  the  subjunctive  where  fu¬ 
turity  and  contingency  are  implied,  the  in¬ 
dicative  where  they  are  not;  as  ‘I  will  do  it 
though  he  be  there’  (which  he  may  or  may 
not  be);  or  ‘I  will  do  it,  though  he  is  there’ 
(which  he  is). 

Conjunction,  in  astronomy,  the  position 
of  two  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  two  pla¬ 
nets,  or  the  sun  and  a  planet,  when  they 
have  the  same  longitude  (are  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  earth).  When  it  is  simply 
said  that  a  planet  is  in  conjunction,  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun  is  to  be  understood. 
Superior  conjunction  and  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tion  are  terms  used  of  the  planets  whose 
orbits  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  that  of 
the  earth,  according  as  the  sun  is  between 
us  and  them,  or  they  between  us  and  the 
sun. 

Conjuncti'va,  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids 
and  is  continued  over  the  fore -part  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

Con'juring.  See  Legerdemain. 

Conn,  Lough,  a  lake  in  the  north  of  Mayo 
county,  Ireland,  separated  from  Lough  Cul- 
lin  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  two  extend 
for  about  13  miles  and  are  studded  with 
islands. 

Connaught  (kon'nat),  the  smallest  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  situated  between 
Leinster  and  the  Atlantic;  area,  4,392,086 
acres.  Its  west  coast  is  much  broken  up  by 
numerous  bays  and  inlets,  and  is  thickly 
studded  with  islands.  The  central  parts  are 
comparatively  level  and  of  limestone  forma¬ 
tion,  while  the  surrounding  and  picturesque 
mountains  are  formed  of  sandstone,  clay- 
slate,  granite,  and  quartz.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  province  is  bog,  and,  generally, 
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-  CONNECTICUT. 

it  is  the  least  fertile  of  all  the  provinces.  It 
is  divided  into  five  counties — Galway,  Mayo, 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  Pop. 
1891,  723,573. 

Connecticut  (kon-net'i-kut),  a  river,  U. 
States,  the  west  branch  of  which  forms  by 
treaty  the  boundary  between  the  U.  States 
and  Canada  to  lat.  45°  n.  It  rises  on  the 
north  border  of  New  Hampshire;  forms  the 
boundary  between  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  passes  through  the  west  part  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  central  part  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound.  It 
is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  from  8  to 
10  ft.  for  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth, 
subsidiary  canals,  however,  being  required 
above  Hartford;  total  length,  450  miles.  It 
is  famed  for  its  shad  fisheries. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
states  of  the  American  Union;  bounded  by 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Long  Island  Sound;  length,  east  to 
west,  about  95  miles;  greatest  breadth, 
north  to  south,  about  72  miles;  area,  4990 
sq.  miles.  It  contains  several  distinct  ranges 
of  hills,  but  none  of  them  have  any  great 
elevation.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  creeks,  which  furnish 
many  harbours.  Its  minerals  comprise  iron, 
copper,  lead,  cobalt,  plumbago,  marble,  free¬ 
stone,  porcelain -clay,  and  coal.  Lime  is 
produced  in  large  quantities,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  building-stone.  The  soil  is 
in  general  better  suited;,  for  grazing  than 
tillage,  abounding  in  fine  meadows.  But 
where  agriculture  is  practised  there  are 
ample  crops  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  &c. ;  and  fruits, 
particularly  apples,  flourish.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk  goods,  metal  goods,  paper,  clocks,  hats 
and  caps,  leather  goods,  pottery-ware,  glass, 
and  machinery,  firearms,  sewing-machines, 
soap,  candles,  bricks,  carriages,  &c.  The 
principal  exports  consist  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures.  The  foreign  com¬ 
merce  is  nearly  all  carried  on  through  New 
York  a*nd  Boston,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
coasting  trade,  and  a  large  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries.  Bish-cul- 
ture  has  received  special  attention,  many 
millions  of  shad  ova  and  young  salmon  hav¬ 
ing  been  introduced  into  the  rivers.  The 
number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  is 
over  1000.  The  chief  educational  institu¬ 
tion  is  Yale  College,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
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brated  in  the  States.  Connecticut  is  divided 
into  eight  counties;  the  seat  of  government 
is  Hartford.  The  state  at  first  consisted  of 
two  colonies — Connecticut,  with  its  seat  of 
government  at  Hartford;  and  Newhaven,  at 
Newhaven.  Connecticut  was  settled  in  1633 
by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  Hartford 
was  settled  by  English  in  1635,  the  Dutch 
having  previously  built  a  fort  there.  The 
colony  of  Newhaven  was  settled  by  English 


in  1638,  and  the  two  colonies  were  united 
in  1665.  Pop.  1890,  746,258. 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  manufactures  im¬ 
mense  quan titiesof  the  best  coke.  Pop. 5623. 

Connema'ra  (‘the  Bays  of  the  Ocean’), 
a  boggy  and  mountainous  district  occupying 
the  west  portion  of  county  Galway,  Ireland; 
about  30  miles  in  length  and  15  to  20  miles 
in  breadth.  Its  coasts  are  very  broken,  and 
there  are  numerous  small  lakes.  It  is  sub- 


Scene  in  Connemara— Going  to  Market. 


divided  into  Connemara  Proper  in  the  west, 
Jar- Connaught  in  the  south,  and  Joyce 
Country  in  the  north. 

Co'noid,  in  geometry,  a  solid  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its 
axis.  Thus  the  solid  resulting  from  a  para¬ 
bola  is  a  parabolic  conoid  or  paraboloid;  if 
a  hyperbola,  a  hyperbolic  conoid  or  hyper¬ 
boloid;  &c. 

Co'non,  an  Athenian  who  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  fleet  in  413  B.c.  to  prevent  the 
Corinthians  from  relieving  Syracuse,  then 
at  war  with  Athens,  and  who,  after  various 
services,  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  406.  When 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  and  Athens 
captured  by  Lysander  in  405  Conon  escaped 
to  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Persians 
against  the  Spartans,  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  Persian  fleet  in  397.  In  394, 
with  Pharnabazus  he  defeated  the  Spartan 
admiral  Pisander  off  Cnidus,  and  in  393  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens  to  restore  the  walls  and 
fortifications.  But  having  been  sent  by  the 


Athenians  to  counteract  the  effects  of  Spar¬ 
tan  diplomacy  upon  the  Persians,  he  was 
thrown  by  the  latter  into  prison,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  fate  is  unknown. 

Conquest,  in  feudal  law,  a  name  applied 
to  purchase  or  any  other  means  of  acquiring 
property  than  by  the  common  course  of  in¬ 
heritance. 

Con'rad  II.,  king  of  Germany  and  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Romans,  reigned  from  1024  to 
1039,  and  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder 
of  the  Franconian  or  Salic  line.  On  his  elec¬ 
tion  he  proclaimed  a  God's  Truce  in  order 
to  attempt  certain  reforms  in  the  kingdom; 
but  his  attention  was  too  distracted  between 
Italy  and  Germany  for  him  to  do  more  than 
repress  some  of  the  more  marked  evils  of 
the  feudal  system. 

Conrad  III.,  king  of  Germany  and  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Romans  from  1138  to  1152, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Suabian  dynasty  of 
Hohenstaufen.  During  the  struggle  with  his 
rival  Henrv  the  Proud  the  factions  of  Guelf 
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and  Ghibelllne,  named  from  the  war-cries 
of  the  respective  parties,  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Conrad,  persuaded  by  St.  Bernard, 
took  part  in  the  second  crusade,  from  1147 
to  1149.  His  marriage  with  a  Greek  prin¬ 
cess  led  to  his  adoption  of  the  double-headed 
eagle  now  appearing  on  the  Austrian  arms. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

Consalvi,  ErcSle,  cardinal  and  prime- 
minister  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  born  in  1757. 
He  became  secretary  of  Cardinal  Chiara- 
monti,  and  when  his  patron  was  elected  pope 
(Pius  VII.)  became  one  of  the  first  cardinals, 
and  afterwards  secretary  of  state.  In  this 
capacity  he  concluded  the  famous  concordat 
with  Napoleon  in  1801.  In  1806  he  went 
into  retirement,  but  in  1814  became  Papal 
minister  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  up 
till  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  Roman  political  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  died  in  1824. 

Consanguinity,  the  relation  of  persons 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor.  It  is 
either  lineal  or  collateral — lineal  between 
father  and  son,  grandfather  and  grandson, 
and  all  persons  in  the  direct  line  of  ancestry 
and  descent,  from  one  another;  collateral 
between  brothers,  cousins,  and  other  kins¬ 
men  descended  from  a  common  ancestor, 
but  not  from  one  another. 

Conscience,  that  power  or  faculty,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  faculties,  which  decides  on  the 
rightness  and  wrongness  of  actions;  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Moral  Sense.  Whewell  de¬ 
fines  it  as  ‘  the  reason,  employed  about  ques¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  accompanied 
with  the  sentiments  of  approbation  and  con¬ 
demnation,  which,  by  the  nature  of  man, 
cling  inextricably  to  his  apprehension  of 
right  or  wrong.’  See  Ethics. 

Conshohocken,  Pa.,  13  m.  N.  W.  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  on  Schuylkill  river,  has  water¬ 
works,  fire  and  poEce  departments,  iron 
manufactories,  woollen  and  cotton  mills. 
Pop.  5469. 

Conscience  (kon-syans),  Hendrik,  Flem¬ 
ish  novelist,  born  at  Antwerp  1812,  died 
1883.  Having  educated  himself  he  taught 
for  a  short  time  in  a  school,  and  then  served 
in  the  army  for  six  years.  He  was  for  a 
time  tutor  in  Flemish  to  the  royal  princes, 
and  from  1868  conservator  of  the  Wiertz 
museum  at  Brussels.  His  novels,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  are 
partly  based  on  the  history  of  his  country, 
partly  pictures  of  everyday  Flemish  life. 
They  include  The  Lion  of  Flanders;  Jakob 


van  Artevelde ;  Batavia;  Wooden  Clara; 
Blind  Rosa;  The  Poor  Nobleman;  The 
Young  Doctor;  Maternal  Love ;  &c.  He  also 
wrote  a  History  of  Belgium. 

Consciousness,  a  term  used  in  various 
senses,  most  commonly  perhaps  to  denote 
the  mind's  knowledge  or  cognizance  of  its 
own  action. 

Conscription,  the  enlisting  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
by  a  compulsory  levy,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government,  being  thus  distinguished  from 
recruiting,  or  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
word  and  the  system  were  both  introduced 
into  France  in  1798  by  a  law  which  de¬ 
clared  that  every  Frenchman  was  a  soldier, 
and  bound  to  defend  the  country  when  in 
danger.  Excepting  in  times  of  danger  it 
provided  that  the  army  should  be  formed 
by  voluntary  enrolment  or  by  conscription. 
The  conscription  included  all  Frenchmen 
from  twenty  years  of  age  complete  to  twenty  - 
five  years  complete.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  conscription  was  abolished. 
It  was,  however,  re-enacted,  and  continued 
through  the  Second  Empire  to  form  the 
mode  of  recruitment  in  France.  An  army- 
bill,  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  in 
1872,  affirms  the  universal  liability  to  con¬ 
scription,  but  allows  certain  exceptions  and 
postponements.  The  term  of  service  is  fixed 
at  five  years  in  the  active  army,  four  years 
in  the  reserve  of  the  active  army,  five  years 
in  the  territorial  army,  and  six  years  in  its 
reserve — the  total  length  of  military  service 
being  thus  twenty  years.  LTniversal  liability 
to  military  service  is  also  the  law  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  Austria.  In  Germany  the 
total  length  of  service  is  twelve  years. 
Twelve  years’  service  is  also  the  period  in 
Austria.  The  Russian  army  has  long  been 
partly  raised  by  conscription,  and  by  a  law 
which  came  into  force  in  1872  an  annual 
conscription  was  established,  to  which  all 
men  who  have  completed  their  twenty-first 
year,  and  are  not  physically  incapacitated, 
are  liable.  The  men  have  to  serve  in  the 
active  army  six  years,  after  which  they  pass 
into  the  reserve  for  other  nine  years,  during 
which  they  are  liable  to  active  service  only 
in  time  of  war.  In  Great  Britain  a  small 
militia  obtained,  if  necessary,  by  conscrip¬ 
tion  is  usually  kept  up  in  time  of  peace, 
but  the  regular  army  and  navy  are  re¬ 
cruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

Consecration,  the  dedication  with  certain 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  a  person  or  thing  to 
the  service  of  God;  especially  (1)  theordina- 
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tion  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  co-operation  of  at  least  three 
bishops;  (2)  the  dedication  of  a  church  to 
God’s  service,  which  is  practised  in  the  An¬ 
glican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  is 
performed  by  a  bishop;  (3)  the  act  of  the 
priest  in  celebrating  the  eucharist  by  which 
the  elements  are  solemnly  dedicated  to 
their  sacred  purpose. 

Consent',  in  law,  is  understood  to  be  a 
free  and  deliberate  act  of  a  rational  being. 
It  is  invalidated  by  any  undue  means — in¬ 
timidation,  improper  influence,  or  imposi¬ 
tion —  used  to  obtain  it.  Idiots,  pupils, 
&c.,  cannot  give  legal  consent ;  neither 
can  persons  in  a  state  of  absolute  drunk¬ 
enness,  though  partial  intoxication  will  not 
afford  legal  ground  for  annulling  a  con¬ 
tract. 

Consequential  Damages,  in  law,  are  such 
losses  or  damages  as  arise  out  of  a  man’s 
act,  for  which,  according  to  a  fundamental 
principle  in  law,  he  is  answerable  if  he  could 
have  avoided  them.  The  same  law  applies 
to  railways  and  corporations  generally,  as 
determined  in  numerous  cases. 

Conservatives,  in  British  politics,  the 
party  that  substantially  corresponds  to 
what  used  to  be  the  Tory  party,  taking  the 
opposite  side  to  the  Liberals.  The  name 
came  into  use  about  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  is  often 
used  as  implying  greater  enlightenment  or 
liberality  than  Tory. 

Conservatory,  a  name  given  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  to  a  systematic  school  of 
musical  instruction.  In  Britain  the  term  is 
usually  applied  to  foreign  schools  of  music. 
Conservatories  were  originally  benevolent 
-establishments  attached  to  hospitals,  or  other 
-charitable  or  religious  institutions.  In  Na¬ 
ples  there  were  formerly  three  conserva¬ 
tories  for  boys;  in  Venice  four  for  girls;  the 
Neapolitan  group  being  reduced  in  1818  to 
a  single  establishment  under  the  name 
Royal  College  of  Music.  In  Milan  a  con¬ 
servatory  was  established  in  1808.  In 
France  the  musical  school  established  in 
connection  with  the  Opera  received  its  final 
organization  in  1795  under  the  name  of 
Conservatoire  de  Musique.  Among  its 
teachers  have  been  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Gre- 
try,  Boieldieu,  &c.  The  Conservatorium, 
founded  at  Leipzig  in  1842  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Mendelssohn,  is  perhaps  the  most 
influential  in  Germany,  though  of  late  years 
other  schools  have  pressed  closely  upon  it. 
Institutions  of  the  same  description  e^cist 


in  Warsaw,  Prague,  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna. 

Conser'vatory,  in  gardening,  a  term  gen  ¬ 
erally  applied  by  gardeners  to  plant-houses, 
in  which  the  plants  are  raised  in  a  bed  or 
border  without  the  use  of  pots,  the  building 
being  frequently  attached  to  a  mansion. 
The  principles  of  their  construction  are  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  for  the  greenhouse, 
with  the  single  difference  that  the  plants 
are  in  the  free  soil,  and  grow  from  the  floor 
instead  of  being  in  pots  placed  on  shelves 
or  stages.  The  distinction,  however,  is  often 
overlooked. 

Con'serve,  a  form  of  medicine  in  which 
flowers,  herbs,  fruits,  roots,  are  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  fresh 
state. 

Consideration,  in  law,  the  reason  or  sub¬ 
stantial  ground  which  induces  a  party  to 
enter  into  a  contract;  the  equivalent  for 
something  given,  done,  or  suffered.  It  may 
be  either  expressed  or  implied,  that  is, 
where  justice  requires  it  and  the  law  im¬ 
plies  it. 

Consign'ment,  a  mercantile  term  which 
means  either  the  sending  of  goods  to  a  fac¬ 
tor  or  agent  for  sale,  or  the  goods  so  sent. 
The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  relation  to 
foreign  trade.  The  receivers  of  consign¬ 
ments  have  usually  to  keep  magazines  and 
stores,  for  the  use  of  which  their  consigners 
are  charged.  The  profits  of  a  consigning 
agency  often  compare  favourably  with  the 
occasionally  larger  but  much  less  safe  profits 
of  original  ventures.  The  consigning  trade 
is  protected  by  special  laws.  In  most  coun¬ 
tries  a  consigner  can  claim  his  goods  and 
collect  all  outstanding  debts  for  goods  sold 
on  his  account  by  a  consignee  who  has  sus¬ 
pended  payment. 

Consistory,  the  highest  council  of  state 
in  the  Papal  government.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  court  of  every  diocesan  bishop, 
held  in  their  cathedral  churches  for  the  trial 
of  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  within  the 
diocese.  In  the  English  Church  the  con¬ 
sistory  is  held  by  the  bishop’s  chancellor  or 
commissary  and  by  archdeacons  and  their 
officials  either  in  the  cathedral  church  or 
other  convenient  place  in  the  diocese. 

Consola'to  del  Mare  (It.,  lit.  ‘the  consu¬ 
late  of  the  sea  ’),  an  ancient  code  of  maritime 
law,  supposed  to  be  a  compilation  of  the 
law  and  trading  customs  of  various  Italian 
cities,  as  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Amalfi, 
together  with  those  of  the  cities  with  which 
they  traded,  as  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  &c. 
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It  has  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  compilations  of  maritime  laws. 

Con'sole,  in  architecture,  a  projecting 
ornament  or  bracket  having  for  its  contour 
generally  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure.  It 


Cornice  supported  by  Consoles,  a  a. 


is  employed  to  support  a  cornice,  bust,  vase, 
or  the  like,  but  is  frequently  used  merely 
as  an  ornament. 

Consolidated  Fund,  the  fund  which  now 
receives  the  produce  of  nearly  all  the  taxes 
and  other  sources  of  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  in  1787  by  the 
union  of  certain  separate  funds.  On  the 
union  of  the  exchequers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  1816,  the  fund  was  aug¬ 
mented  with  the  separate  revenue  of  the 
Irish  exchequer,  and  the  charges  hitherto 
made  upon  that  exchequer  were  thrown 
upon  it.  The  fund  is  liable  from  time  to 
time  to  have  specific  charges  thrown  upon 
it  by  parliament;  it  is  pledged  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  the 
national  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  after  defraying  the  specific  charges 
assigned  to  it  the  surplus  is  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  under  the  direction  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  public  service.  The  stated 
charges  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  besides 
the  national  debt,  are  the  civil  list,  pensions, 
annuities,  salaries,  courts  of  justice,  and 
miscellaneous  charges. 

Con'sols,  or  Consolidated  Annuities,  a 
public  stock  forming  the  greater  portion  of 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
formed  in  1751  by  an  act  consolidating 
several  separate  stocks  bearing  interest  at 
3  per  cent  into  one  general  stock.  At  the 
period  when  the  consolidation  took  place 
the  principal  of  the  funds  united  amounted 
to  £9,137,821;  but  through  the  addition  of 
other  loans  it  has  increased  so  much  that 
now,  after  considerable  reductions,  it  still 
amounts  to  more  than  half  of  the  national 
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debt.  The  interest  of  about  five  million 
pounds  is  payable  in  Dublin,  that  of  the 
remainder  in  London. 

Con  sonance,  in  music,  an  agreeable  accord 
of  sounds,  such  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  oc¬ 
tave.  See  Concord. 

Con'sonant  (L.  con,  with,  sonarc,  to  sound), 
a  letter  so  named  as  being  sounded  only  in 
connection  with  a  vowel,  though  some  con¬ 
sonants  have  hardly  any  sound  even  when 
united  with  a  vowel,  serving  merely  to  de¬ 
termine  the  manner  of  beginning  or  ending- 
the  vowel  sounds;  as  in  ap,  pa,  at,  ta.  In 
uttering  a  consonant  there  is  greater  or  less 
contact  of  some  parts  of  the  organs  of  speech ; 
in  uttering  a  vowel  there  is  a  want  of  such 
contact,  the  vocal  passage  being  open  though 
variously  modified.  They  are  classed  as 
liquids,  mutes,  sibilants,  labials ,  dentals , 
palatals,  gutturals,  &c. 

Conspiracy,  in  law,  an  offence  ranked  as 
a  misdemeanour,  and  punishable  by  impris¬ 
onment  and  hard  labour.  It  is  constituted 
by  a  combination  between  several  persons 
to  carry  into  effect  any  purpose  injurious 
either  to  individuals,  particular  classes,  or 
the  community  at  large.  When  the  conspi¬ 
racy  leads  to  any  overt  act  of  an  unlawful 
kind,  the  offence  becomes  felony. 

Con'stable  (Fr.  connetable;  Old  Fr.  con - 
estable;  Lat.  comes  stabuli,  count  of  the 
stable),  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  several 
of  the  mediaeval  monarchies.  Among  the 
Franks,  after  the  major  domus,  or  mayor  of 
the  palace,  had  become  king,  the  comes  sta¬ 
buli  became  the  first  dignitary  of  the  crown, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  and  high¬ 
est  judge  in  military  affairs.  The  connetable, 
however,  acquired  so  much  power  that  Louis 
XIII.  in  1627  abolished  the  office  entirely. 
Napoleon  re-established  it,  but  it  vanished 
with  his  downfall.  In  England  the  office 
of  lord  high  constable  was  created  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  and  became  hereditary 
in  two  different  families,  as  annexed  to  the 
earldom  of  Hereford.  Since  the  attainder 
of  Stafford,  however,  lord  high  constables 
have  been  appointed  only  to  officiate  on  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  The  office  of  lord  high  con¬ 
stable  of  Scotland,  expressly  reserved  in  the 
treaty  of  union,  is  hereditary  in  the  noble 
family  of  Errol. 

In  the  common  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term  constables  are  police  officers  in  towns, 
counties,  &c.,  having  as  their  duties  the 
repression  of  felonies,  the  keeping  of  the 
peace,  the  execution  of  legal  warrants,  & c. 
In  case  of  special  disturbance  a  certain  num- 
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ber  of  private  citizens  may  be  sworn  in  as 

special  constables. 

Constable,  Archibald,  Scottish  book¬ 
seller  and  publisher,  born  in  1774.  He 
■was  the  original  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
Waverley  Novels,  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  works.  In  1825  he  projected  the  well- 
known  series  of  works,  Constable’s  Miscel¬ 
lany.  In  1826,  however,  the  firm  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  payment  with  liabilities  ex¬ 
ceeding  £250,000.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  heavily  involved,  practically  sacrificed 
his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  meet  his  credi¬ 
tors,  and  Constable  himself  died  in  1827. 

Constable,  Henry,  Elizabethan  poet,  born 
in  1556,  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  chief 
work  was  his  book  of  sonnets,  Diana,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1592  when  few  sonnets  in  the  Ita¬ 
lian  form  had  been  written.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  author  also  of  the  Forest  of  Fancy 
(1579),  attributed  to  Chettle.  Suspected  of 
treason  against  Elizabeth,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  country  in  1595,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  in  1601  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for 
three  years.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known.  His  lyric  Diaphenia  and  his  pas¬ 
toral  Venus  and  Adonis  take  a  high  place 
in  contemporary  song. 

Constable,  John,  English  landscape-pain¬ 
ter,  born  in  1776.  He  was  employed  in  the 
business  of  his  father,  a  wealthy  miller,  for 
some  years,  but  entered  as  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1799.  It  was  not  till 
1814,  twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to 
exhibit  pictures,  that  he  succeeded  in  getting 
any  of  them  sold.  In  1819  his  View  on  the 
River  Stour  procured  him  admission  as  an 
associate  of  the  Academy.  From  this  period 
his  reputation  widely  extended  itself,  both 
over  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  for  some 
of  his  works  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  France. 
He  died  in  1837.  His  careful  studies  of 
landscape  in  respect  of  tone  were  of  great 
influence  in  art,  especially  in  France,  which 
derived  its  best  landscape  work  from  him. 

Con'stance,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
at  the  outflow  of  the  Rhine  into  the  Lower 
Lake  or  Untersee,  its  chief  edifices  being  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  several  churches,  the 
Kaufhaus  (merchant-house),  an  ancient  pal¬ 
ace,  a  grand-ducal  residence,  several  con¬ 
vents,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  town  has  various 
branches  of  industry  and  a  considerable 
trade.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  imperial 


city  with  three  times  its  present  pop.  Pop. 
1890,  16,235. 

Constance,  Council  of,  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  held  between 
1414  and  1418.  The  German  emperor,  the 
pope,  26  princes,  140  counts,  more  than  20 
cardinals,  7  patriarchs,  20  archbishops,  91 
bishops,  600  other  clerical  dignitaries  and 
doctors,  and  about  4000  priests,  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  this  assembly,  which  condemned  to 
death  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  expelled 
the  rival  popes  John  XXIII.,  Gregory 
XII.,  and  Benedict  XIV.,  and  elected  Mar¬ 
tin  V.  to  the  papal  chair. 

Constance,  Lake  of  (anc.  Lacus  Bricjan- 
tinus;  Ger.  Bodensee),  a  lake,  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  which  Switzerland,  Baden,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria  meet;  forming  a 
reservoir  in  the  course  of  the  Rhine;  length 
N.w.  to  s.E.  42  miles,  greatest  breadth  about 
8  miles;  area  207  sq.  miles;  greatest  depth 
(between  Friedrichshafen  and  Uttwil)  838 
ft.;  1283  ft.  above  sea-level.  At  its  n.w. 
extremity  the  lake  divides  into  two  branches 
or  arms,  each  about  14  miles  in  length;  the 
north,  called  the  Uberlingersee,  after  the 
town  of  Uberlingen,  on  its  north  bank;  the 
south  the  Zellersee  or  Untersee,  in  which 
is  the  fertile  island  of  Reichenau,  belonging 
to  Baden,  about  3  miles  long  and  1 4  broad. 
The  lake,  which  is  of  a  dark-green  hue,  is 
subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  causes  of  which 
are  unknown.  It  freezes  in  severe  winters 
only.  The  traffic  on  it  is  considerable,  there 
being  numerous  steamers.  The  shores  are 
fertile  but  not  remarkably  picturesque. 

Constant  de  Rebecque  (kon-stan-d-re- 
bek),  Henri  Benjamin,  born  at  Lausanne 
1767;  prominent  French  liberal  politician. 
During  the  revolution  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  works  upon  politics  and  on  revo¬ 
lutionary  subjects,  and  was  elected  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  tribune;  but  his  speeches  and  writings 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  First  Consul,  and 
he  was  dismissed  in  1802.  He  died  in  1830. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  portrait  painter 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1845.  He  studied  in 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  under  Caba- 
nel.  He  has  exhibited  with  growing  dis¬ 
tinction,  at  successive  salons,  from  that  of 
1860  with  his  “Hamlet,”  his  “Samson” 
in  1872,  his  “Scenes  from  Algiers”  in  1873- 
4,  his  great  historical  painting  of  “  Moham¬ 
med  II.  in  1453  ”  in  the  Exposition  of  1878, 
and  in  1885  a  large  oriental  subject,  as 
melo-dramatic  as  possible,  with  splendid 
rendering  of  the  human  figure  and  strong 
effects  of  color.  His  noble  picture  of  “Jus- 
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tiuian  ”  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 
New  York.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor  in  1878.  He  is  (1893)  a  candi¬ 
date  to  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Constan'tia,  a  small  district  in  Cape  Col¬ 
ony  a  few  miles  from  Cape  Town,  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  made  from  vines  brought  origi¬ 
nally  from  Persia  and  the  Rhine,  esteemed 
the  best  liqueur  wine  after  Tokay,  and  ow¬ 
ing  its  special  properties  largely  to  the  soil. 

Con'stantine,  a  town  in  Algeria,  capital 
of  a  province  of  same  name,  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  1968  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  acces¬ 
sible  only  on  one  side.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  the  only  edifice  deserving  notice 
is  the  palace  of  the  bey,  now  the  residence 
of  the  French  governor.  Both  within  the 
town  and  in  the  vicinity  Roman  remains 
abound,  the  town  having  been  built  by  the 
emperor  whose  name  it  bears,  on  the  site  of 
Cirta,  the  capital  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen 
and  linen  goods;  the  trade  is  in  corn,  linen, 
and  wax.  Pop.  44,960. 

Con'stantine,  Caius  Flavius  Valerius 
Aurelius  Claudius,  Roman  emperor,  sur- 
named  the  Great ,  son  of  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  Chlorus,  was  born  a.d.  27 4.  When 
Constantine’s  father  was  associated  in  the 
government  by  Diocletian,  the  son  was  re¬ 
tained  at  court  as  a  hostage,  but  after  Dio¬ 
cletian  and  Maximian  had  laid  down  the 
reins  of  government,  Constantine  fled  to 
Britain,  to  his  father,  to  escape  from  Ga- 
lerius.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiery,  in  the 
year  306,  and  took  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  been  subject  to  his  father, 
namely,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  He 
more  than  once  defeated  the  Franks  who 
had  obtained  a  footing  in  Gaul  and  drove 
them  across  the  Rhine;  and  then  directed 
his  arms  against  Maxentius,  who  had  joined 
Maximian  against  him.  In  the  campaign  in 
Italy  he  saw,  it  is  said,  the  vision  of  a  flam¬ 
ing  cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath  the  sun, 
bearing  the  inscription,  ‘ In  hoc  signo  vinces.’ 
Under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  therefore, 
he  vanquished  the  army  of  Maxentius  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  In  313,  together  with  his  son-in- 
law,  the  eastern  emperor,  Licinius,  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  memorable  edict  of  toleration  in 
favour  of  the  Christians,  and  subsequently 
declared  Christianity  the  religion  of  the 
state.  Licinius,  becoming  jealous  of  his 
fame,  twice  took  up  arms  against  him,  but 
was  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  finally 
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put  to  death.  Thus  in  325  Constantine 
became  the  sole  head  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
His  internal  administration  was  marked  by 
a  wise  spirit  of  reform,  and  by  many  hu¬ 
mane  concessions  with  regard  to  slaves,  ac¬ 
cused  persons,  widows,  &c.  In  329  he  laid 


the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  of  the 
empire,  at  Byzantium,  which  was  called 
after  him  Constantinople,  and  soon  rivalled 
Rome  herself.  In  332  he  fought  success¬ 
fully  against  the  Goths,  relieved  the  empire 
of  a  disgraceful  tribute  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  paid  to  these  barbarians,  and 
secured  his  frontier  upon  the  Danube. 
In  337  he  was  taken  ill  near  Nicomedia, 
was  baptized,  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years,  leaving  his  empire  between 
his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
Constans.  Some  of  the  martyrologists  have 
counted  him  among  the  saints,  and  fix  the 
20th  of  May  as  his  festival.  The  Greeks 
and  Russians  observe  it  upon  the  21st  of 
the  same  month. 

Constantine,  Paulovitch,  Grand-prince 
of  Russia,  second  son  of  Paul  I.,  born  in 
1779.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1799 
under  Suwarroff,  and  at  Austerlitz  in  1805; 
and  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814  attended  his 
brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  all  his 
campaigns.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  superintending  the  affairs  of  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  was  successively 
made  military  governor  and  generalissimo 
of  the  Polish  troops.  On  the  decease  of  his 
brother  in  1825  he  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  his  absence,  but  as  he 
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adhered  to  a  previous  renunciation  of  claim 
to  the  throne,  his  younger  brother,  Nicholas, 
became  Alexander’s  successor.  He  died  in 
1831,  execrated  by  the  Poles  as  one  of  their 
most  barbarous  oppressors. 

Constantinople  (‘city  of  Constantine’), 
called  by  the  Turks  Stamboul,  from  the 
Greek  eis  ten  polin,  into  the  city),  a  cele¬ 
brated  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  capital 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  situated 
on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  having  the 
Golden  Horn,  an  inlet  of  the 
latter,  on  the  north  and  the  Bos¬ 
porus  on  the  east.  The  city  pro¬ 
per  is  thus  surrounded  by  water 
on  all  sides  excepting  the  west, 
where  is  an  ancient  and  lofty 
double  wall  of  4  miles  in  length, 
stretching  across  the  promon¬ 
tory.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn  are  Galata,  Pera, 
and  other  suburbs,  while  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus  en¬ 
trance  is  Skutari.  Occupying 
the  extreme  point  of  the  pro¬ 
montory  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  the  Seraglio  or  palace  of  the 
sultan,  which,  with  its  buildings, 
pavilions,  gardens,  and  groves, 
includes  a  large  space.  At  the 
principal  entrance  is  a  large  and 
lofty  gate,  called  Bab  Humayum, 

‘the  high  door’  or  ‘sublime  porte,’ 
from  which  has  been  derived  the 
well-known  diplomatic  phrase. 

Of  the  300  mosques,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  are  the  royal  mosques, 
of  which  there  are  about  fifteen, 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  world. 

First  among  these  is  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  most  ancient  existing 
Christian  church,  converted  into  a  mosque 
in  1453  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks.  Another  magnificent  mosque  is 
that  of  Soliman;  after  which  are  those  of  the 
Sultana  Valide,  built  by  the  mother  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  IV.,  and  of  Sultan  Achmet,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  city  when 
viewedfromthe  Sea  of  Marmora.  Thestreets 
are  mostly  extremely  narrow,  dark,  dirty, 
and  ill  paved,  and  exceedingly  crooked 
and  tortuous,  but  there  has  been  a  certain 
opening  up  and  improvement  in  the  last 
twenty  years  owing  to  the  construction 
of  tramways  and  the  railway  to  Adrian - 
ople,  which  runs  along  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  past  the  Seraglio  to 


the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
numerous  covered  and  uncovered  ba¬ 
zaars  are  severally  allotted  to  particular 
trades  and  merchandise.  Constantinople 
has  but  one  remarkable  square,  called  the 
At-Meidan,  occupying  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hippodrome.  There  are  about  130 
public  baths  in  the  city,  mostly  of  marble, 
of  plain  exterior,  but  handsome  and  com¬ 


modious  within.  The  numerous  cemeteries, 
mostly  outside  the  western  wall,  have  be¬ 
come  vast  forests,  extending  for  miles  round 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  few  manu¬ 
factures  are  chiefly  confined  to  articles  in 
morocco  leather,  saddlery,  tobacco-pipes,  fez 
caps,  arms,  perfumes,  gold  and  silver  em¬ 
broideries,  &c.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
considerable.  The  harbour,  the  Golden  Horn, 
which  more  resembles  a  large  river  than  a 
harbour,  is  deep,  well-sheltered,  and  capable 
of  containing  1200  large  ships,  which  may 
load  and  unload  alongside  the  quays.  It  is 
about  6  miles  long,  and  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad  at  the  widest  part.  Among 
the  imports  are  corn,  timber,  cotton  stuffs, 
and  other  manufactured  goods.  The  ex' 
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ports  consist  of  silk,  carpets,  hides,  wool, 
goats’-hair,  valonia,  &c.  The  suburb  Ga- 
lata  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  Here  are  situated  the  arsenals,  the 
dock -yard,  the  artillery  barracks,  &c., 
extending  along  the  Bosporus  for  nearly 
1^  mile.  It  is?  an  ancient  place.  —  Pera 
occupies  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
promontory  of  which  Galata  forms  the 
maritime  part.  Both  it  and  Galata  have 
now  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  modern 
European  town. — Top-Haneh  is  situate  a 
little  further  up  the  Bosporus  than  Galata, 
of  which  it  forms  a  continuation.  It  has  a 
government  foundry  and  arsenal  for  cannon. 
— Constantinople  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  and  was  named  after 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it  about 
A.D.  330.  It  was  taken  in  1204  by  the 
Crusaders,  who  retained  it  till  1261;  and 
by  the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II.,  May 
29,  1453 — an  event  which  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  See 
Byzantine  Empire  and  Byzantium.  Pop. 
(1885),  873,565. 

Constantinople,  General  Councils  op. 
These  include  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  the 
Trullan,  and  the  eighth.  The  second  was 
convoked  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  381, 
to  put  down  the  enemies  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  who  had  already  been  restrained  by 
his  decrees.  The  fifth  general  council  was 
held  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  553,  to 
decide  the  dispute  of  the  Three  Chapters, 
or  three  doctrines  of  the  Bishops  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa, 
who  were  suspected  of  Nestorianism,  and 
declared  heretics  by  the  council.  The  sixth 
council,  held  680-681,  condemned  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Monothelites,  and  declared  their 
leaders  heretics.  As  these  two  councils  made 
no  new  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  Emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian  II.,  in  692,  again  summoned  a  general 
council,  which,  because  it  was  held  in  the 
Trullan  Palace,  was  called  the  Trullan 
Council.  It  instituted  rigid  laws  for  the 
clergy,  among  them  those  fixing  the  rank 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  permission  of 
marriage  to  priests,  which  were  so  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  Latin  Church  that  she  rejected 
all  the  decrees  of  this  council;  but  in  the 
Greek  Church  they  are  still  valid.  The 
eighth  general  council  (869  —  870)  declared 
against  the  Iconoclasts,  deposed  Photius, 
and  confirmed  St.  Ignatius  in  the  see  of 
Constantinople.  This  council  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Greek  Church. 

Constellations  are  the  groups  into  which 
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astronomers  have  divided  the  fixed  stars, 
and  which  have  received  names  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  description  and  reference.  It  is 
plain  that  the  union  of  several  stars  into  a 
constellation,  to  which  the  name  of  some 
animal,  person,  or  inanimate  object  is  given, 
must  be  entirely  arbitrary,  since  the  several 
points  (the  stars)  may  be  united  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  wavs,  just  as  imagination 
directs.  The  grouping  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians  was  accordingly  modified  by  the 
Greeks,  though  they  retained  the  Bam,  the 
Bull,  the  Hog,  &c. ;  and  the  Greek  constel¬ 
lations  were  again  modified  by  the  Romans, 
and  again  by  the  Arabians.  At  various 
times,  also,  Christianity  has  endeavoured  to 
supplant  the  pagan  system,  the  Venerable? 
Bede  having  given  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  Judas 
Schillerius  having,  in  1627,  applied  Scrip¬ 
ture  names  to  all  the  constellations.  Wei- 
gelius,  a  professor  of  Jena,  even  grouped  the 
stars  upon  a  heraldic  basis,  introducing  the 
arms  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  among  the 
constellations.  The  old  constellations  have, 
however,  been  for  the  most  part  retained. 
Ptolemy  enumerated  forty-eight  constella¬ 
tions,  which  are  still  called  the  Ptolemcean. 
They  are  the  following : —  1 .  The  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  (see  Zodiac).  2.  Twenty-one 
constellations  found  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere — the  Great  Bear  ( Ursa  Major),  the 
Little  Bear  ( Ursa  Minor),  Perseus,  the 
Dragon,  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  Andromeda, 
Pegasus,  Equulus  (Horse’s  Head),  the  Tri¬ 
angle,  the  Waggoner  (Auriga),  Bootes,  the 
Northern  Crown  (Corona  Borealis),  Ophiu- 
chus,  the  Serpent  (Serpentarius),  Hercules, 
the  Arrow  (Sagitta),  the  Lyre,  the  Swan 
(Cygnus),  the  Dolphin,  the  Eagle  ( Aquila ). 
3.  Fifteen  constellations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere — Orion,  the  Whale  (Cetus),  Eri- 
danus,  the  Hare  (Lepus),  the  Great  Dog 
( Canis  Major),  the  Little  Dog  (Canis  M inor), 
Hydra,  the  Cup  (Crater),  the  Crow  (Corvus), 
the  Centaur,  the  Wolf  (Lupus),  the  Altar 
(Ara),  the  Southern  Fish  (Piscis  Australis), 
the  Argo,  the  Southern  Crown  (Corona 
A  ustralis).  Others  were  subsequently  added, 
this  being  especially  rendered  necessary  by 
the  increased  navigation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  now  the  different  groups  of 
stars  have  come  to  be  associated  with  all 
sorts  of  animals  and  objects,  including  the 
Camelopard,  the  Fly,  the  Air-pump,  the 
Compasses,  &c.  The  different  stars  of  a 
constellation  are  marked  by  Greek  letters, 
a  denoting  those  of  the  first  magnitude,  /3 
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those  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  Stars  of 
the  sixth  magnitude  are  the  smallest  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Several  stars  have  also 
particular  names. 

Constipa'tion,  the  undue  retention  of  the 
faeces.  Its  immediate  effects  are  disordered 
appetite,  a  dry  coated  or  clammy  tongue, 
thirst,  or  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth, 
dulness,  giddiness,  or  pain  in  the  head, 
torpor,  irritability,  and  despondency.  Its 
less  immediate  effects  are  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions,  dyspepsia,  colic,  hysteria,  haemor¬ 
rhoids,  &c.  In  most  cases  it  is  produced  by 
indigestible  food,  astringent  and  stimulating 
drinks,  sedentary  habits,  excessive  indulgence 
in  sleep,  &c.  The  immediate  use  of  purga¬ 
tives,  followed  by  strict  attention  to  regi¬ 
men,  is  in  many  cases  all  that  is  necessary. 

Constituent  Assembly,  a  name  given 
to  the  first  convention  of  the  delegates  of 
the  French  nation  (1789-91)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  legislative  assembly  of  1791.  It 
drew  up  and  obtained  the  acceptance  of  the 
first  of  the  famous  revolutionary  constitu¬ 
tions.  The  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848 
had  a  similar  aim. 

Constitution,  the  fundamental  law  of  a 
state,  whether  it  be  a  written  instrument 
of  a  certain  date,  as  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  an  aggregate  of  laws 
and  usages  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
course  of  ages,  li  ce  the  English  constitution. 
The  ideal  constitution  is  that  established 
by  a  free  sovereign  people  for  their  own 
regulation,  though  the  expediency  of  other 
forms  at  various  stages  of  national  develop¬ 
ment  cannot  but  be  recognized.  The  chief 
of  these  are: — 1.  Constitutions  granted  by 
the  plenary  power  of  absolute  monarchs, 
or  constitutions  octroyees ;  such  as  Louis 
XVIII. ’s  Charte.  2.  Those  formed  by  con¬ 
tract  between  a  ruler  and  his  people,  the  con¬ 
tract  being  mutually  binding — a  class  under 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  the  British  consti¬ 
tution  must  be  placed.  3.  Those  formed 
by  a  compact  between  different  sovereign 
powers,  such  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
German  Empire,  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

In  regard  to  political  principles,  constitu¬ 
tions  are: — 1.  Democratic,  when  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
equal  rights,  protection,  and  participation, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  government,  such 
as  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  some  cantons  of  Switzerland.  2. 
Aristocratic,  when  the  constitution  recog¬ 
nizes  privileged  classes,  as  the  nobility  and 


clergy,  and  intrusts  the  government  entirely 
to  them,  or  allows  them  a  very  dispropor¬ 
tionate  share  in  it.  Such  a  constitution 
was  that  of  Venice,  and  such  at  one  time 
those  of  some  Swiss  cantons,  for  instance, 
Bern.  3.  Of  a  mixed  character.  To  this 
latter  division  belong  some  monarchical 
constitutions,  which  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  king  whose  power  is  modified  by  other 
branches  of  government  of  a  more  or  less 
popular  cast.  The  British  constitution  be¬ 
longs  to  this  division. 

Constitution,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a 
decree  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
In  France,  however,  this  name  has  been 
applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  famous 
bull  Unigenitus  (which  see). 

Constitutions,  Apostolic.  See  Apostolic. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  See  Cla¬ 
rendon. 

Consubstan'tial  (Lat.  consub stantialis), 
an  equivalent  for  the  Greek  term  homoou- 
sios,  the  true  signification  of  which  dis¬ 
turbed  the  religious  world  early  in  the  4th 
century,  as  it  was  supposed  to  affect  the 
orthodoxy  of  Christians  regarding  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  according  as  it  might  be  understood 
rightly  or  the  contrary.  The  Athanasians, 
or  Trinitarians,  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
325,  gave  it  the  meaning  indicated  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  ‘  Of  one  substance  with  the 
Father’  (applied  to  Christ). 

Consubstantia'tion  (otherwise  impana- 
tion),  the  mystical  union  of  the  body  of 
Christ  with  the  sacramental  elements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lutherans  and  others,  who 
maintain  that,  after  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
substantially  present  with  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine. 

Consuetudinary  Law,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  statutory  or  written  law,  is  that  law 
which  is  derived  by  immemorial  custom 
from  remote  antiquity.  See  Common  Law. 

Con'sul,  a  name  originally  given  to  the 
two  highest  magistrates  in  the  republic  of 
Rome.  After  King  Tarquinius  Superbus 
had  been  expelled  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  (509  B.C.),  two 
consuls  (consules)  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  senate,  the  body  in  whose  hands  was 
the  administration  of  the  republic.  These 
officers  were  annually  elected,  at  first  only 
from  the  patricians;  at  a  later  period  (366 
B.c.)  also  from  the  plebeians.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  to  the  consulship,  the  candidate 
was  to  be  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of 
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(jutes tor,  aedile,  and  pr:<  t<>r,  and  lie  was 
required  by  law  to  be  iu  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  election.  All  these  laws,  however, 
were  disregarded  at  various  junctures  in 
Roman  history.  The  insignia  of  the  consuls 
were  a  staff  of  ivory  with  an  eagle  at  its 
head,  *a  toga  bordered  with  purple  ( toga 
prcetexta ),  which  under  the  emperors  was 
embroidered ;  an  ornamental  chair  (sella 
curulis),  and  twelve  lictors,  who,  with 
fasces  and  axes,  preceded  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  the  authority  of 
the  consuls  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
the  preceding  kings.  They  could  declare 
war,  conclude  peace,  make  alliances,  and 
even  order  a  citizen  to  be  put  to  death; 
but  their  powers  were  gradually  curtailed, 
especially  by  the  establishment  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people,  early  in  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury.  But  they  still  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  republic:  all  officei’s  were  under 
them,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  only  ex¬ 
cepted:  they  convoked  the  senate,  proposed 
what  they  thought  fit,  and  executed  the 
laws.  In  times  of  emergency  they  received 
unlimited  power,  and  could  even  sentence 
to  death  without  trial,  levy  troops,  and 
make  war  without  the  resolve  of  the  people 
first  obtained.  Under  the  emperors  the 
consular  dignity  sunk  to  a  shadow,  and 
became  merely  honorary.  The  last  consul 
at  Rome  was  Theodorus  Paulinus  (a.d.  536). 

In  France  the  name  of  consul  was  tem¬ 
porarily  adopted  for  the  chief  magistrates 
after  the  revolution.  The  directorial  govern¬ 
ment  (third  constitution)  having  been  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
of  the  year  VIII  (Nov.  9, 1799),  a  provisional 
consular  government,  consisting  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos,  established 
the  fourth  constitution,  proclaimed  Bee.  15, 
by  which  France  was  declared  a  republic 
under  a  government  of  consuls.  Three 
elective  consuls  (Bonaparte,  Cambacerhs, 
Lebrun)  had  almost  uncontrolled  executive 
authority,  while  the  legislative  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  tribunate  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly:  a  conservative  senate  was 
also  elected.  But  as  early  as  Aug.  2,  1802, 
Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  First  Consul  for 
life,  and  thus  the  constitution  of  France 
became  again  practically  monarchical.  On 
April  10,  1804,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  even  the  nominal  consulate  ended. 

At  present  consuls  are  officials  appointed 
by  the  government  of  one  country  to  attend 
to  its  commercial  interests  in  seaports  or 
other  towns  of  another  country.  The  duties 
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of  a  consul  generally  speaking  are  to  promote 
the  trade  of  the  country  he  represents;  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  when  called  upon 
to  his  fellow- subjects;  to  uphold  their  law¬ 
ful  interests  and  privileges  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  injure  them;  to  transmit  reports  of 
trade  to  his  own  government,  to  authenti¬ 
cate  certain  documents,  &c.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  three  ranks:  consuls- general,  con¬ 
suls,  and  vice-consuls. 

Consumption,  or  Phthisis  (Gr.  phthid, 
to  consume),  a  disease  known  by  emaciation, 
debility,  cough,  hectic  fever,  and  purulent 
expectoration.  The  predisposing  causes  are 
very  variable — hereditary  taint,  scrofulous 
diathesis,  syphilis,  small-pox,  &c.;  exposure 
to  fumes  and  dusty  air  in  certain  trades; 
violent  passions  and  excess  of  various  kinds, 
sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  &c.  The  more  immediate  or  occa¬ 
sional  causes  are  pneumonic  inflammation 
proceeding  to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma, 
and  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  the  last  of 
which  is  by  far  the  most  general.  The  in¬ 
cipient  symptoms  usually  vary  with  the 
cause  of  the  disease;  but  when  it  arises 
from  tubercles  it  is  usually  marked  by  a 
short  dry  cough  that  becomes  habitual,  but 
from  which  nothing  is  spit  up  for  some  time 
except  a  frothy  mucus.  The  breathing  is 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  impeded,  the 
body  becomes  gradually  leaner,  and  great 
languor,  with  indolence,  dejection,  and  loss 
of  appetite  prevail.  At  a  later  stage  the 
cough  becomes  more  troublesome,  particu¬ 
larly  by  night,  and  is  attended  with  an  ex¬ 
pectoration,  the  matter  of  which  assumes  a 
greenish  colour  and  purulent  appearance, 
being  on  many  occasions  streaked  with 
blood.  In  some  cases  a  more  severe  degree 
of  blood-spitting  attends,  and  the  patient 
spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  florid, 
frothy  blood.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of 
the  disease  a  pain  is  sometimes  felt  on  one  side 
in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  person 
from  lying  easily  on  that  side;  but  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  it  is  felt  only  on 
making  a  full  inspiration,  or  coughing.  At 
the  first  commencement  of  the  disease  the 
pulse  is  often  natural,  but  it  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  full,  hard,  and  frequent.  At  the 
same  time  the  face  flushes,  particularly 
after  eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet  are  affected  with  burning 
heat;  the  respiration  is  difficult  and  labori¬ 
ous;  evening  exacerbations  become  obvious, 
and  by  degrees  the  fever  assumes  the  hectic 

form  with  remittent  exacerbations  twice 
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every  day,  at  noon  and  evening.  From  the 
first  appearance  of  the  hectic  symptoms  the 
urine  is  high  coloured,  and  deposits  a  copi¬ 
ous  branny  red  sediment.  At  this  time 
the  patient  is  usually  costive;  but  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  a  diarrhoea  often 
comes  on,  colliquative  sweats  likewise  break 
out,  and  these  alternate  with  each  other,  and 
induce  great  debility.  Some  days  before 
death  the  extremities  become  cold.  In  some 
cases  a  delirium  precedes  that  event.  The 
morbid  appearance  most  frequently  to  be 
met  with  on  the  dissection  of  those  who  die 
of  phthisis  is  the  existence  of  tubercles  in 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs,  most 
usually  at  the  upper  and  back  part;  but,  in 
some  instances,  occupying  the  outer  part, 
and  forming  adhesions  to  the  pleura.  In 
some  cases  life  has  been  protracted  till  not 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  lungs  appeared, 
on  dissection,  fit  for  performing  their  func¬ 
tion.  The  left  lobe  is  oftener  affected  than 
the  right.  The  diet  in  this  disorder  should 
be  nutritious,  but  not  heating,  or  difficult  of 
digestion.  Milk,  especially  that  of  the  ass; 
farinaceous  vegetables;  acescent  fruits ;  ani¬ 
mal  soups;  and,  above  all,  cod-liver  oil,  &c., 
are  usually  given.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  see  that  the  digestive  organs 
are  in  proper  working  order.  Removal  to 
an  equable  climate  or  to  a  pure  and  mild  air, 
may  arrest  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stage. 

In  Oct.,  1890,  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  gave  to 
the  medical  world  his  theory  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tuberculosis  by  a  new  medicament 
which  he  styled  lymph.  Experiments  fol¬ 
lowing  his  idea  are  now  being  made  in  all 
prominent  medical  circles,  with  varying 
success. 

Consumption,  in  political  economy,  all 
use  or  expenditure  of  the  products  of  indus¬ 
try  or  of  things  having  an  exchangeable 
value.  It  is  usually  characterized  as  pro¬ 
ductive  or  unproductive,  according  as  it  does 
or  does  not  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
producer  and  to  further  production.  Thus 
wealth  in  the  form  of  machinery  is  con¬ 
sumed  productively  by  wear  and  tear  in  the 
processes  of  production ;  and,  similarly, 
wealth  expended  in  improving  land  is  pro¬ 
ductively  consumed ;  but  the  wealth  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  maintenance  of  an  operatic 
artiste  is,  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view, 
unproductively  consumed.  The  classifica¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  of  a  very  definite  kind, 
the  distinction  lying  for  the  most  part  in 
the  degree  of  directness  and  obviousness 
with  which  the  act  of  consumption  is  related 


to  production.  Hence  in  the  case  of  the 
operatic  artiste  it  is  sometimes  urged  that 
the  recreative  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
community  tends  indirectly  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  in  production,  and  that  from  this  point 
of  view  the  artiste  consumes  productively.  So 
the  expenditure  of  wealth  in  war,  or  in  pre¬ 
parations  for  war,  usually  classed  as  unproduc¬ 
tive,  may  be  really  productive  consumption, 
as  tending  to  the  assurance  of  the  producer 
in  the  stability  of  the  commercial  conditions. 
The  perfect  characterization  of  an  act  of  con¬ 
sumption  as  productive  or  unproductive  in¬ 
volves  the  consideration  of  elements  of  a  fre¬ 
quently  incommensurable  kind,  and  the  rough 
pi-actical  economic  test  has  to  be  employed 
with  some  amount  of  reservation.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  the  end  of  all  production;  and  as  the 
demand  of  the  consumer  determines  the 
employment  of  the  various  coefficients  of 
production,  land,  labour  and  capital,  it  is 
urged  by  many  later  economists  that  the 
scientific  treatment  of  economics  should 
proceed  from  consumption  to  production, 
instead  of  from  production  to  consumption 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  the  older 
economists.  Too  much  stress  may  be  laid 
upon  this  method,  but  the  consideration  of 
economic  problems  from  the  stand- point  of 
the  consumer  is  of  advantage,  as  giving  the 
social  need,  rather  than  the  producer’s  profit, 
the  prior  claim  upon  the  attention. 

Contact  Action.  See  Catalysis. 

Conta'gion,  the  communication  of  disease 
by  contact  direct  or  indirect.  A  distinction 
has  sometimes  been  made  between  contagion, 
as  the  communication  of  disease  strictly  by 
contact,  and  infection,  as  communication  of 
disease  by  the  miasmata,  exhalations  or 
germs  which  one  body  gives  out  and  the 
other  receives.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
excessively  minute  disease  germs  proceed 
from  the  breath,  the  perspiration  or  other 
excretions  of  a  diseased  person,  and  are 
capable  of  propagating  the  disease  in  an¬ 
other  person;  but  the  true  nature  of  these  is 
little  understood.  Antiseptics,  or  disinfec¬ 
tants,  are  used  to  destroy  the  poisonous 
particles,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  sulphur, 
permanganate  of  potash,  chlorine  gas,  &c. 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  acts  for  the 
prevention  of  contagious  venereal  diseases 
communicated  by  women,  and  having  force 
only  at  certain  naval  and  military  stations, 
passed  in  Britain  in  1864  and  1866,  and 
amended  in  1868,  1869,  and  1875.  They 
provided  for  the  compulsory  examination  of 
prostitutes  residing  in  or  near  any  of  the  said 
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stations,  and  for  their  detention  in  hospital 
if  found  to  be  affected  with  venereal  dis¬ 
ease.  They  were  repealed  in  1886. 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament  passed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
known  as  Rinderpest  or  cattle-plague,  which 
broke  out  in  1865.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  in 
1869  an  act  (subsequently  amended  by  acts 
in  1878,  1884,  and  1886)  was  passed  en¬ 
forcing  regulations  for  preventing  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 
The  chief  provisions  are  the  appointment  of 
veterinary  inspectors,  who  have  power,  sub¬ 
ject  to  confirmation  by  a  local  authority  or 
Privy  Council,  to  declare  a  place,  with  all 
lands  and  buildings  contiguous,  affected. 
The  Privy  Council  may  also  declare  a  still 
wider  extent  of  the  surrounding  district  (by 
the  act  of  1886  the  whole  space  lying  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  infected  place)  an  infected 
area.  The  Privy  Council  is  also  empowered 
to  make  all  arrangements  respecting  transit 
of  infected  cattle,  and  may  order  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  all  animals  affected  with  cattle-disease 
or  pleuro-pneumonia  and  all  animals  that 
have  been  in  same  stable  or  shed  with  in¬ 
fected  animals,  and  even  all  animals  sus¬ 
pected  of  cattle-plague,  and  further  all 
animals  within  the  area  declared  infected. 
Provision  is  made  for  compensation  to 
owners  of  slaughtered  cattle.  Power  is  also 
given  to  the  Privy  Council  to  issue  general 
or  special  orders  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
animals  or  carcasses,  fodder,  &c.,  from  a 
foreign  country;  to  appoint  ports  at  which 
alone  foreign  animals  may  be  landed.  The 
acts  apply  to  all  the  three  kingdoms,  but 
there  are  some  special  administrative  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Contan'go,  in  stock- jobbing,  a  sum  of 
money  paid  to  a  seller  for  accommodating  a 
buyer,  by  carrying  the  engageffient  to  pay 
the  price  of  shares  bought  over  to  the  next 
account  day.  In  reality  contango  is  interest 
paid  for  the  loan  of  money  for  fourteen 
days,  that  is  for  the  interval  between  ac¬ 
count  days.  See  Backwardation. 

Contari'ni,  a  noble  family  of  Venice 
which  furnished  seven  doges  to  the  State, 
besides  several  men  of  note. 

Contem'porary  Review,  The,  a  British 
monthly  magazine,  founded  January,  1866. 
It  holds  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  more 
serious  periodicals,  and  counts  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day  amongst  its 
contributors. 


Contempt',  an  offence  against  the  dignity, 
order,  or  authority  of  a  court  or  legislative 
assembly.  Contempts  committed  out  of 
court  may  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  contempts  done  before  court  are  usu¬ 
ally  punished  in  a  summary  way  by  com¬ 
mitment  or  fine.  The  power  of  vindicating 
their  authority  against  contempt  is  incident 
to  all  superior  courts. 

Content  and  Noncontent  are  the  words 
by  which  assent  and  dissent  are  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Aye  and  No  are 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Continent,  a  connected  tract  of  land  of 
great  extent,  forming  a  sort  of  whole  by 
itself,  as  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
8iouth  America ;  or  we  may  speak  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  continents,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  being  regarded  as  one,  and 
North  and  South  America  another.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  from  its  size,  may  also  be  regarded 
as  a  continent. 

Continental  System,  a  plan  devised  by 
Napoleon  to  exclude  Britain  from  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
began  with  the  decree  of  Berlin  of  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1806,  by  which  the  British  Islands 
were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade; 
all  commerce,  intercourse,  and  correspon¬ 
dence  were  prohibited;  every  Briton  found 
in  France,  or  a  country  occupied  by  French 
troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner  of  war;  all 
property  belonging  to  Britons,  fair  prize, 
and  all  trade  in  goods  from  Britain  or 
British  colonies  entirely  prohibited.  Britain 
replied  by  orders  in  council  prohibiting 
trade  with  French  ports,  and  declaring  all 
harbours  of  France  and  her  allies  subjected 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they  were 
closely  blockaded.  Further  decrees  on  the 
part  of  France,  of  a  still  more  stringent 
kind,  declared  all  vessels  of  whatever  flag, 
which  had  been  searched  by  a  British  vessel 
or  paid  duty  to  Britain,  denationalized,  and 
directing  the  burning  of  all  British  goods, 
&c.  These  decrees  caused  great  annoyance, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  smuggling,  till  an¬ 
nulled  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  1814. 

Contin'gent,  the  name  often  given  to  the 
quota  of  troops  which  is  to  be  furnished  by 
each  member  of  a  number  of  states  compos¬ 
ing  a  confederation. 

Continuity,  Law  of,  an  important  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  change  in  general.  It  may  be 
enunciated  thus:  nothing  passes  from  one 
state  to  another  without  passing  through 
all  the  intermediate  states. 
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CONTORNIATI - CONUS. 


Contorma'ti  (It.),  ancient  medals  or 
medallions  in  bronze,  having  a  curved  fur¬ 
row  ( contorno )  on  each  side,  supposed  to 
have  been  struck  in  the  days  of  Constantine 
the  Great  and  his  successors,  and  to  have 
formed  tickets  of  admission  to  the  public 
games  of  the  circus  of  Rome  and  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Contour  (kon'tor),  an  outline.  In  geodesy 
contours .  or  contour  lines,  are  lines  or  levels 
carried  along  the  surface  of  a  country  or 
district  at  a  uniform  height  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  then  laid  down  on  a  map  or  plan, 
so  that  an  approximately  true  outline  of  its 
contour  is  presented,  the  degree  of  accuracy 
depending  on  the  number  of  lines  or  levels 
taken  between  the  sea-level  and  the  highest 
point  in  the  region. 

Contraband,  in  commerce,  all  goods  and 
wares  exported  from  or  imported  into  any 
country,  against  the  laws  of  said  country. 
There  are,  als  >,  a  number  of  articles  termed 
contraband  of  war  which  neutrals  may  be 
prevented,  by  one  belligerent,  from  carry¬ 
ing  to  another.  These  generally  include 
not  only  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  but  all 
the  articles  out  of  which  they  may  be  made. 
In  recent  times  even  provisions  in  certain 
cases  ha  ve  been  considered  contraband  of  war. 

Contrabas'so,  the  Italian  name,  now 
usually  employed  by  musicians  of  all  na¬ 
tionalities  to  designate  the  largest  instru- 

O  o 

ment  of  the  violin  kind  (called  sometimes 
the  double  bass),  with  three  strings  usually 
tuned  in  fourths.  Its  compass  is  from  the 
lower  A  of  the  bass  clef  to  tenor  F.  In 
Germany  a  fourth  string  is  used,  which 
gives  it  a  range  of  three  notes  lower. 

Con'tract,  in  law,  an  agreement  or  cove¬ 
nant  between  two  or  more  persons,  in  which 
each  party  binds  himself  to  do  or  forbear 
some  act,  and  each  acquires  a  right  to  what 
the  other  promises.  Contracts  may  be  in 
express  terms  or  implied  from  the  acts  of 
the  parties;  they  may  be  verbal  or  written, 
and  at  common  law  both  forms  are  binding; 
but  by  statute  law  a  promise  must  be  in 
writing.  To  be  valid,  a  contract  must  be 
entered  into  by  parties  legally  competent, 
that  is,  of  sound  mind  and  of  full  age.  The 
act  contracted  for  must  not  be  contrary  to 
law  or  public  policy.  Thus  an  agreement  to 
do  injury  to  another,  or  a  contract  not  to 
marry  at  all  (except  in  the  case  of  a  widow) 
is  void.  The  contract  must  be  founded  on  a 
consideration  either  of  money  or  some  act 
whereby  an  undoubted  advantage  accrues 
to  the  party  sued.  Lastly,  the  contract  is 


voidable,  if  obtained  by  fraud,  mistake,  oi* 
compulsion. 

Contract,  Original  or  Social,  in  politics, 
that  which  is  supposed  to  exist  from  the 
beginning  between  the  sovereign  power  and 
the  subject.  Such  a  contract  is  evidently  a 
mere  supposition,  having  no  historical  foun¬ 
dation  in  any  annals  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

Contractility,  the  power  which  certain 
tissues  in  animals  and  plants  have,  during 
life,  of  shortening  themselves.  It  may  be 
either  voluntary  or  involuntary. 

Contractions,  abbrevations  employed 
with  the  view  of  saving  labour  in  writing, 
and  also  in  former  times  with  the  view  of 
saving  parchment  in  extending  MS.  copies 
of  works,  deeds,  &c.  Contraction  takes  place 
in  several  modes,  as  by  elision;  wrriting  a 
smaller  letter  above  the  word  contracted; 
running  two  or  more  letters  into  one  charac¬ 
ter;  by  symbols  representing  syllables  or 
words;  by  initial  letters;  thus:  reed,  for 
received;  qam  for  quam ;  Mr.  for  Master; 
&  for  et;  p  for  per;  S.P.Q.R.  for  Senatus 
populusque  Romanus.  When  the  contrac¬ 
tion  consists  of  the  initial  letter,  syllable, 
or  syllables  of  a  word,  as  ult.  for  ultimo , 
it  is  more  correctly  termed  an  abbreviation. 
See  Abbreviations. 

Contral  to,  in  music,  the  highest  voice  of 
a  male  adult,  or  the  lowest  of  a  woman  or 
a  boy,  called  also  the  Alto,  or  wrhen  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  man  Counter-tenor.  It  is  next 
below  the  treble  and  above  the  tenor,  its 
easy  range  being  from  tenor  G  to  treble  C. 

Con'trate-wheel,  a  wheel  having  the  teeth 
projecting  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
the  wheel. 

Contravalla'tion,  in  fortification,  a  line 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  line  of 
circumvallation,  to  defend  the  besiegers 
against  the  enterprises  of  the  garrison. 

Contrayer'va,  the  aromatic  bitterish  root 
of  Dorstenia  Contrajerva,  a  plant  of  the 
nettle  family,  imported  from  tropical  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  used  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic. 

Controller,  a  public  officer  appointed  to 
control,  oversee,  or  verify  the  accounts  of 
other  officers. 

Con'tumacy,  in  law,  disobedience  of  the 
orders  of  a  court;  the  offence  of  non-appear¬ 
ance  when  summoned  judicially. 

Co'nus,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol¬ 
luscs,  the  type  of  the  family  Conidie  or 
cone-shells,  so  named  from  the  conical  form 
of  the  shell.  They  are  found  in  the  southern 
and  tropical  seas. 
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CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS - CONVOLVULUS. 


Convalescent  Hospitals,  hospitals  inter¬ 
mediate  between  oi’dinary  hospitals  and  the 
homes  of  the  patients,  established  in  order 
that  those  who  have  been  successfully  treated 
may  be  fully  restored  to  health  and  strength 
before  going  back  to  their  former  insanitary 
surroundings. 

Convalla'ria,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Liliaceae,  the  only  species  being  the 
lily  of-the- valley. 

Convection  of  Heat,  the  transference  of 
heat  by  means  of  the  upward  motions  of 
the  particles  of  a  liquid  or  gas  which  is 
heated  from  beneath.  See  Heat. 

Con'vent,  a  religious  house  inhabited  by 
a  society  of  monks  or  nuns.  See  Monastery. 

Conven'ticle,  a  pi'ivate  assembly  or  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  exercise  of  religion.  Historically, 
the  term  was  specially  applied  to  meetings 
of  petty  sects  and  dissenters  in  the  statutes 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Convention  (Latin,  conventio,  a  meeting), 
a  formal  or  statutory  assembly,  particularly 
of  delegates  or  representatives,  fordiscussing 
civil  or  political  matters.  In  Great  Britain 
the  name  Convention  parliament  is  given  to 
the  assembling  of  parliament  without  the 
king’s  writ;  as  in  1660,  when  Charles  II.  was 
restored,  and  in  1688,  when  the  thi’one  was 
left  vacant  by  the  flight  of  James  II. — 
Convention  of  Royal  Buryks,  a  yearly  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Edinburgh  by  commissioners 
from  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  to  discuss 
industrial  regulations,  &c. — National  Con¬ 
vention,  in  French  history,  the  name  given 
to  that  body  which  met  after  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  had  pronounced  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  royal  functions  (Sept.  1792),  and 
proclaimed  the  republic  at  its  first  sitting. 

Conversa'no,  a  town  in  South  Italy,  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bari,  18  miles  s.E.  of  Bari,  with  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  al¬ 
monds,  flax,  and  cotton.  Pop.  9731. 

Conversazione  (-sat-si-6'ne),  a  reception, 
usually  on  a  large  scale  and  in  the  evening, 
at  which  the  company  move  about,  converse 
with  their  acquaintances,  partake  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  other  refreshments,  and  often  have 
objects  of  art,  science,  or  general  interest 
set  out  for  their  inspection. 

Conversion,  a  term  in  logic.  A  proposi¬ 
tion  is  converted  when  the  predicate  is  put 
in  the  place  of  the  subject,  and  the  subject 
in  place  of  the  predicate ;  as,  ‘no  A  is  B’ 
(‘no  virtuous  man  is  a  rebel’),  the  converse 
of  which  is  ‘no  B  is  A’  (‘no  rebel  is  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man’).  Simple  conversion,  however, 
in  this  manner  is  not  always  logical,  In  the 


case  of  universal  affirmatives,  for  example, 
‘all  A  are  B’  (say,  ‘all  men  are  animals’), 
the  simple  converse  ‘  all  B  are  A’  (‘all  ani¬ 
mals  are  men’)  would  not  be  true. 

Con' vex  (Latin  convexus,  vaulted,  arched), 
rising  in  a  circular  or  rounded  form;  the 
contrary  to  concave.  Thus  the  inside  of  a 
watch-glass  is  concave,  the  outer  surface 
convex. 

Convex  Lens.  See  Lens. 

Convey'ancing,  the  practice  of  drawing 
deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings  ( conveyances ) 
for  transferring  the  title  to  property  from 
one  person  to  another,  of  investigating  the 
title  of  the  vendors  and  purchasers  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  of  framing  those  multifarious 
deeds  and  contracts  which  govern  and  define 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  business  of  conveyancing  is 
carried  on  by  barristers,  solicitors,  and 
members  of  the  legal  profession  generally. 

ConVict,  in  Britain  the  general  term  for 
a  person  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  a 
serious  offence  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  such  servitude  consisting  usually  in 
forced  labour  on  some  public  work,  as  in 
the  construction  of  a  harbour,  fortification, 
breakwater,  or  the  like.  Transportation 
was  formerly  the  equivalent  punishment. 

Convic'tion,  the  finding  a  person  guilty  of 
an  offence  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases  of  minor  offences,  such  as  are 
tried  before  justices  of  the  peace,  &c.,  the 
law  allows  of  convictions  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  jury. 

Convocation,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
of  England,  belonging  either  to  the  province 
of  Canterbury  or  to  that  of  York,  to  consult 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  From  the  fact 
that  the  province  of  Canterbury  is  by  much 
the  more  influential  of  the  two  provinces 
into  which  England  is  ecclesiastically  divided, 
the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter¬ 
bury  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  convocation, 
as  if  there  were  only  one.  In  former  times 
convocations  had  the  power  of  enacting 
canons;  but  this  power  was  virtually  abo¬ 
lished  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth. 

Convolvula'ceae,  a  natural  order  of  plants 
comprising  about  700  species  largely  consist¬ 
ing  of  climbers.  Some  of  them  have  valu¬ 
able  properties.  Jalap  is  derived  from  the 
Exogonium  purga,  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico. 
See  Convolvvlus. 

ConvoLvulus,  a  genus  of  plants,  type  of 
the  nat.  order  Convolvulaceae,  consisting  of 
slender  twining  herbs  with  milky  juicej 


CONVOY 

bell-shaped  flowers  and  five  free  stamens. 
Some  species  are  commouly  known  as  bind¬ 
weeds  ( C.  arvensis);  others  are  cultivated  in 
gardens.  C.  tricolor ,  or  minor  convolvulus, 
with  its  large  flowers  of  violet  blue,  with 
white  and  yellow  centre,  is  a  familiar  spe¬ 
cies.  Scammony  is  obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  Convolvulus  Scammonia ,  a  native  of 
Syria;  the  liqueur  noyau  from  C.  dissectus. 
Some  species,  like  the  C.  Batatas,  or  sweet- 
potato,  have  tuberous  and  fleshy  roots  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  used  as  food.  Convolvulus 
Jalapa  was  long  considered  as  yielding  the 
true  jalap  of  commerce.  This  is  now  known 
to  be  procured  from  Ipoma’a  purga,  an  allied 
plant,  found  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Mexico. 

Con'voy,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  under 
the  protection  of  a  ship  or  ships  of  war,  or 
the  ship  or  ships  appointed  to  conduct  and 
defend  them  from  attack  and  capture  by  an 
enemy.  In  military  language  it  is  used  for 
escort. 

Convnl'sion,  a  diseased  action  of  muscular 
fibres,  known  by  violent  and  involuntary 
contractions  of  the  muscular  parts,  with 
alternative  relaxations.  Convulsions  are 
universal  or  partial,  and  have  obtained  dif¬ 
ferent  names  according  to  the  parts  affected, 
or  the  symptoms.  The  muscles  principally 
affected  in  all  species  of  convulsions  are 
those  immediately  under  the  direction  of 
the  will,  as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face, 
jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremi¬ 
ties.  Convulsions  are  produced  commonly 
by  irritation  of  some  part  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  such  as  the  general  convulsions 
in  inflammation  of  the  brain  membranes,  or 
of  the  nerves  themselves.  Children  of  a 
nervous  temperament  are  often  the  subjects 
of  convulsions  during  dentition,  particularly 
when  accompanied  by  a  disordered  state  of 
the  bowels  or  the  presence  of  worms. 

Convursionists,  Convulsionaries,  those 
fanatics  of  the  last  century  in  France  who 
had  or  affected  to  have  convulsions,  produced 
by  religious  impulses.  The  name  was  first 
applied  to  fanatics  who  exhibited  varied 
seizures  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jansenist  at  St. 
Medard,  some  jumping,  some  barking,  and 
others  mewing  like  a  cat.  A  number  of 
them  were  imprisoned,  but  this  had  little 
effect. 

Conway,  or  Aberconway,  a  town  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  North  Wales,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  about  13  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Bangor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conway.  It 
is  notable  for  its  old  castle  built  by  Edward 


—  COOK. 

I.,  a  suspension  bridge  built  by  Telford, 
and  a  tubular  railway  bridge  by  Stephenson. 
Pop.  3179. — The  river  Conway  has  a  course 
of  about  30  miles  through  much  romantic 
scenery. 

Cony,  Coney,  an  old  name  for  the  rabbit; 
used  also  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible 
as  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  word  probably 
meaning  the  Hyrax  syriacus,  a  rabbit-like 
animal  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  in¬ 
habiting  clefts  of  rocks.  See  Hyrax. 

Cony'za,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Compositse,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth, 
a  few  being  found  in  temperate  countries. 
None  possess  properties  of  any  value.  In 
England  C.  squarrosa  is  called  Jleahane  be¬ 
cause  of  its  supposed  property,  when  pow¬ 
dered  and  sprinkled,  of  driving  away  fleas. 

Cooch-Behar',  or  Kuch-Behar',  a  native 
state  in  India,  in  political  relation  with  the 
government  of  Bengal.  It  forms  a  level 
plain  of  triangular  shape,  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers,  and  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  British  territory.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well-cultivated. 
Area,  1307  sq.  miles;  pop.  602,624. — The 
chief  town,  Cooch-Behar,  contains  some 
handsome  public  buildings  and  a  splendid 
new  palace  of  the  Maharajah.  Pop.  9535/, 

Cook,  Eliza,  English  poetess,  born  in 
London  in  1818.  She  was  early  a  contribu¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the 
Metropolitan,  and  the  Literary  Gazette; 
and  in  1838  published  a  collection  of  poems 
under  the  title  of  Melaia  and  other  Poems. 
Since  then  she  has  written  a  great  many 
poems  mostly  of  a  lyric  cast,  and  some  of 
her  songs  have  been  highly  popular.  From 
1849  to  1852  she  carried  on  a  weekly  periodi¬ 
cal,  Eliza  Cook’s  Journal;  had  a  pension 
of  £100  from  the  Civil  List.  Died  in  1889. 

Cook,  James,  a  famous  British  naviga¬ 
tor,  born  in  Yorkshire,  1728,  of  parents  not 
above  the  rank  of  peasantry.  He  was  at 
first  apprenticed  to  a  shopkeeper;  but  ac¬ 
quiring  a  love  for  the  sea,  he  became  a 
sailor.  In  1755  he  entered  the  royal  navy, 
and  four  years  later  as  sailing-master  of  the 
Mercury  performed  valuable  services  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  and  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Some  observations 
on  a  solar  eclipse,  communicated  to  the 
Eoyal  Society,  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  scientific 
expedition  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  During  this  ex¬ 
pedition  he  successively  visited  Tahiti,  New 
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Zealand,  discovered  New  South  Wales,  and 
returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Britain  in  1771.  In  1772  Captain  Cook, 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  commander  in 


Captain  Cook. 


the  navy,  commanded  a  second  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  and  Southern  Oceans,  which 
resulted  like  the  former  in  many  interesting 
observations  and  discoveries.  He  returned 
to  Britain  in  1774.  Two  years  later  he 
again  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  ascertain 
the  possibility  of  a  north-west  passage.  On 
this  voyage  he  explored  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  and  discovered  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  on  one  of  which,  Hawaii,  he 
was  killed  by  the  natives,  February  14, 
1779.  Captain  Cook  wrote  and  published 
a  complete  account  of  his  second  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  an  unfinished  one  of  the  third 
voyage,  afterwards  completed  and  published 
by  Captain  James  King. 

Cookery,  the  preparation  of  food  so  as  to 
render  it  more  palatable  and  more  diges¬ 
tible.  The  art  is  of  great  importance,  not 
only  for  comfort  but  also  for  health.  Food  is 
mainly  prepared  by  submitting  it  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire,  as  by  roasting,  boiling,  stewing, 
&c.  These  processes  give  each  a  different 
flavour  to  food,  but  result  alike  in  rendering 
the  tissues, both  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
softer  and  much  more  easily  dealt  with  by 
the  digestive  organs.  The  art  of  cookery  was 
parried  to  considerable  perfection  amongst 


some  of  the  ancient  nations,  as  for  instance 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Athenians. 
Extravagance  and  luxury  at  table  were 
notable  features  of  Roman  life  under  the 
empire.  Amongst  moderns  the  Italians 
were  the  first  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  art 
in  this  department.  Their  cooking,  like  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  is  distinguished  by 
a  free  use  of  oil.  Italian  cookery  seems  to 
have  been  transplanted  by  the  princesses  of 
the  House  of  Medici  to  France,  and  was 
carried  there  to  perhaps  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection;  even  yet  the  skill  and  resource 
which  the  French  cook  shows  in  dealing 
often  with  very  slight  materials  is  a  highly 
creditable  feature  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  nation.  British  cookery  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  simple,  strong,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  dishes.  The  art  of  roasting  is  per¬ 
haps  its  strong  point.  Of  late,  attempts 
have  been  made  in  London  and  other  places 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  cookery  more 
widely  among  the  lower  classes.  In  parti: 
cular  the  National  School  of  Cookery,  head¬ 
quarters  at  South  Kensington,  has  sent  forth 
lecturers  and  teachers  to  almost  all  the  chief 
towns  of  Great  Britain  with  the  result  of 
establishing  local  centres  in  many  places. 

Cook’s  Inlet,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  running  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
for  about  150  miles;  explored  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1778. 

Cook’s  Islands,  a  name  of  the  Hervey 
Islands,  given  to  them  because  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook.  See  Hervey  Islands. 

Cook’s  Strait,  the  channel  which  separ¬ 
ates  the  two  principal  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1770. 

Cookstown,  a  town,  Ireland,  county 
Tyrone,  10  miles  north  of  Dungannon; 
manufactures  of  linen  and  large  trade  in 
flax.  Pop.  3870. 

Coolers,  Water,  vessels  of  porous,  un¬ 
glazed  earthenware,  in  which  a  liquid  can 
be  kept  cool  by  constantly  exuding  through 
the  substance  of  the  ware  and  evaporating 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel. 

Coolie  (Tamil,  fault),  a  name  in  Hin¬ 
dustan  for  a  day  labourer,  also  extended  to 
those  of  some  other  eastern  countries.  Many 
of  these  have  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  Mauritius,  and  other  places,  their 
passage  being  paid  for  them  on  their  agree¬ 
ing  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years.  The  first 
coolie  emigrants  appear  to  have  been  those 
sent  to  British  Guiana  from  Calcutta  in 

1839  to  supply  the  want  of  labour  felt  after 
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the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  coolies  em¬ 
ployed  in  Guiana  are  still  chiefly  from  India, 
but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinese.  Coolies  have  also  been  introduced 
into  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Natal,  and  large 
numbers  into  Mauritius,  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  island  being  nearly  250,000. 
The  Chinese  coolies  have  been  principally 
sent  to  Cuba  and  Peru.  Quite  distinct  from 
this  form  of  emigration  is  that  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  who  settle  in  Australia  and  America, 
and  pay  their  own  passage. 

Cool-tankard,  an  old  English  beverage 
of  various  composition,  but  usually  made  of 
ale,  with  a  little  wine,  or  wine  and  water, 
with  an  addition  of  lemon  juice,  spices,  and 
borage,  or  other  savoury  herbs. 

Coom'assie,  a  town,  West  Africa,  capital 
of  Ashantee,  130  miles  north  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  It  was  taken  and  burned  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
expedition  sent  against  the  Ashantees  in 
1874.  Pop.  about  50,000. 

Coombe,  William,  born  at  Bristol  in 
1741,  died  in  1823,  author  of  several  popular 
works,  including  the  Diaboliad ;  the  Devil 
upon  Two  Sticks  in  England,  a  continuation 
and  imitation  of  Le  Sage’s  novel,  but  far 
inferior  in  spirit  and  graphic  delineation  to 
the  original ;  the  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in 
Search  of  the  Picturesque;  the  History  of 
J ohnny  Quae  Genus;  English  Dance  of  Death, 
&c.,  all  accompanied  by  Rowlandson’s  prints, 
to  which  they  owe  most  of  their  value. 

Coo'mie,  a  present  in  place  of  customs- 
duty,  demanded  by  the  kings  and  chiefs  at 
parts  of  the  West  African  coast  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

Coomptah,  a  town  of  India  on  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  about 
330  miles  S.S.E,  of  Bombay.  It  has  an  open 
roadstead  and  a  large  cotton  trade.  Pop. 
10,629. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley  Paston,  English  sur¬ 
geon,  was  born  in  Norfolk  shire,  1768.  He 
studied  medicine  in  London,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  John  Hunter.  After  visiting 
Paris  in  1794  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Surgeon’s  Hall,  and  in  1800 
head  surgeon  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  In  1822 
appeared  his  great  work  on  Dislocations  and 
Fractures.  Shortly  after  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
honours  and  titles  of  every  kind  poured  in 
on  him.  He  died  in  1841. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  American 
novelist,  born  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
in  §tucU§4  Yale  College,  and  en¬ 


tered  the  American  navy  as  a  midshipman 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1821  appeared 
the  novel  of  Precaution,  the  first  production 
of  his  pen.  Though  successful  it  gave  no 
scope  for  his  peculiar  powers,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  production  of  the  Spy  and  the 
Pioneers  that  he  began  to  take  a  high 
place  amongst  contemporary  novelists.  Af¬ 
ter  that  came  a  steady  flow  of  novels  deal¬ 
ing  with  life  on  the  sea  and  in  the  back- 
woods,  most  of  which,  like  the  Pilot,  Red 
Rover,  Waterwitch,  Pathfinder,  Deer-slayer, 
and  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  are  familiar 
names  to  the  novel-reading  public.  After 
visiting  Europe  and  serving  as  Consul  for 
the  United  States  at  Lyons  for  three  years, 
Cooper  returned  to  America,  where  he  died 
at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  1851.  Besides 
his  novels  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  U.S. 
navy,  and  some  volumes  descriptive  of  his 
travels. 

Cooper,  Peter,  American  inventor,  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  philanthropist,  born  1791, 
died  1883.  He  started  life  with  few  advan¬ 
tages,  being  almost  self-educated;  but  by 
dint  of  energy,  perseverance,  sagacity  and 
integrity,  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of  glue  and 
isinglass  for  over  fifty  years,  and  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  iron -manufacture,  the  rail¬ 
ways  (he  designed  and  built  the  first  American 
locomotive),  and  the  telegraphs  of  the  U. 
States.  The  “  Cooper  Union”  in  New  York 
was  established  by  him  to  furnish  a  free 
education  in  art  and  practical  science.  It 
comprises  day  classes,  in  which  women  are 
instructed  in  drawing,  painting,  and  other 
branches  of  art;  evening  classes,  in  which 
young  men  and  women  are  taught  art, 
engineering,  chemistry,  mathematics,  &c. ; 
free  reading-room  and  library,  &c. 

Co-operative  Societies  are  associations 
of  individuals  for  mutual  assistance  in  indus¬ 
trial  or  commercial  objects.  One  form  of  co¬ 
operative  societies  is  that  of  an  association 
of  men  belonging  to  some  trade  or  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on  entirely 
by  their  own  efforts,  and  thus  securing  all 
the  profits  of  their  labours  to  themselves ;  but 
much  more  common  associations  are  those 
the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  sometimes  also  the  general  public, 
with  the  ordinary  household  necessaries,  at 
as  near  as  possible  the  prime  cost.  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  former  kind  are  thus  associations 
for  production,  those  of  the  latter  for  distri¬ 
bution,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly 
knowp  as  Co-operative  Stores,  Co-operative 
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societies  of  the  latter  kind  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  very  widely  in  Great  Britain,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  successful  of  them  being  the 
Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers’  Society.  This, 
like  others,  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  surplus  profits  among  the 
members  alone  in  proportion  to  their  pur¬ 
chases,  after  a  certain  fixed  percentage  has 
been  deducted  for  interest  on  the  capital 
subscribed.  This  society  commenced  in  1844 
with  only  seventeen  members;  it  has  now 
6000  or  7 QUO,  and  sells  goods  annually  to  the 
value  of  more  than  £260,000.  Like  other 
such  societies,  it  provides  its  customers  with 
butcher-meat,  all  kinds  of  groceries,  boots 
and  shoes,  drapery,  &c. ;  and  a  part  of  the 
profits  is  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
A  striking  feature  in  connection  with  the 
societies  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
they  are  very  numerous  and  flourishing, 
is  the  formation  of  an  association  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  societies,  The  North  of  England  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  Societ}r,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  purchases  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  possible,  so  as  to  increase  the  profits. 
There  are  now  in  Great  Britain  about  1300 
societies,  with  sales  amounting  to  £30, 000, 000 
a  year.  Similar  associations  have  been 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  other  than  the 
working- classes,  such  as  clergymen,  lawyers, 
medical  practitioners,  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  members  of  the  civil  service,  &c. 
The  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  of 
London  is  the  most  extensive  of  these,  and 
has  been  very  successful,  the  annual  sales 
amounting  to  about  £1,700,000.  Manu¬ 
facturing  associations  of  all  kinds  have  been 
tried  on  the  European  continent,  but  neither 
there  nor  in  Britain  have  they  on  the  whole 
been  very  successful.  In  these  societies, 
generally  called  Working  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  shareholders  are  usually  also  the 
workmen,  and  the  surplus  profits  are  divided 
among  them  as  workmen  after  they  have 
received  the  fixed  percentage  as  sharehold¬ 
ers,  and  in  some  cases  also  amongst  the 
workmen  who  are  not  shareholders,  if  there 
are  any  such.  In  Germany  there  are  socie¬ 
ties  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  ma¬ 
nufacturing  associations,  societies  of  united 
shops,  and  co-operative  stores.  In  the  U. 
States  co-operation  has  as  yet  chiefly  taken 
the  form  of  building-loan  associations  for 
providing  the  members  with  houses  of 
their  own.  See  also  Building  Societies  and 
Friendly  Societies. 

Cooper’s  Creek,  or  the  Barcoo,  called  by 
the  latter  name  chiefly  in  its  upper  course, 
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the  largest  inland  river  of  Australia,  which 
rises  in  Queensland  by  two  branches,  the 
Thomson  and  Victoria  (or  Barcoo),  and 
flows  south-west  to  Lake  Eyre. 

Co-ordinates,  in  geometry,  a  term  applied 
to  lines,  to  which  points  under  consideration 
are  referred,  and  by  means  of  which  their  po¬ 
sition  is  determined.  Co-ordinates  either  de¬ 
termine  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  or  in  a 
plane  which  is  understood  to  contain  all  the 
figure  under  consideration.  They  determine 
position  by  straight  lines  only,  or  by  a  straight 
line  and  angles;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
called ^>o£arco-ordinates.  When  co-ordinates 
are  at  right 
angles  to  each 
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other  they  are 
called  rectan¬ 
gular  co-ordin¬ 
ates,  and  when 
they  make  any 
other  angle 
with  each  other 
they  are  called 
oblique  co-or¬ 
dinates.  In  the  fig.  ox  OY  are  two  fixed  lines 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  p  is  a  point 
whose  position  is  to  be  determined.  If  we 
know  on  and  or  we  can  easily  find  the 
position  of  p,  of  which  on  or  are  called  the 
co-ordinates. 

Coorg,  or  Kurg,  an  ancient  principality 
now  a  province  in  Southern  Hindustan, 
lying  between  Mysore  on  the  east  and 
north-east  and  the  districts  of  South  Can- 
ara  and  Malabar  on  the  west;  area,  1583  sq. 
miles.  The  country  has  a  healthy  climate, 
and  yields  coffee,  spices,  timber,  &c.  The 
capital  is  Merkara.  Pop.  178,302. 

Co  os.  See  Cos. 

Coosy,  a  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  which 
rises  among  the  Nepaul  Himalayas,  flows 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
Ganges  after  a  course  of  325  miles. 


Coot,  a  grallatorial  bird  of  the  rail  family 
(Rallidae),  frequenting  lakes  and  ponds.  The 
common  coot  (Fulica  atra)  has  a  bald  fore¬ 
head,  a  black  body,  and  lobated  toes,  and  is 
about  15  inches  in  length.  The  nests,  which 
are  very  large,  strong,  and  compact,  are 
composed  of  reeds  and  rank  water- herbage, 
built  sometimes  near  the  water's  edge,  and 
sometimes  on  small  islets  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  Should  the  nest  be  set 
adrift  by  a  rise  of  water,  the  female  coot 
seems  in  nowise  disturbed,  but  sits  com¬ 
posedly  on  her  eggs  until  it  is  stranded. 
The  coot  of  India,  China,  and  J apan  is  said 
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to  be  identical  with  that  of  Europe,  but  the 
North  American  coot  is  now  recognized  as 
a  distinct  species,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  F.  Wilsoni. 

Copaiba,  Copaiva  (ko-pa'ba,  ko-pa'va), 


Copaiba  Plant  ( Copaifera  officinalis). 


the  name  of  a  baisam  and  an  oil.  The  bal- 
sam  is  a  liquid  resinous  juice  flowing  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a  plant,  Cop¬ 
aifera  officinalis  (nat.  order  Leguminosae), 
and  several  other  species  of  the  genus, 
growing  in  Brazil,  Peru,  &c.  It  consists  of 
several  resins  dissolved  in  a  volatile  oil. 
The  resins  are  partly  acid  and  partly  neu¬ 
tral;  the  oil  is  clear,  colourless,  and  has  an 
aromatic  odour.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
especially  in  affections  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  (as  those  of  the  urino-genital  organs). 

Copais  (ko-pa'is),  a  lake  or  marsh  of 
Greece  in  Boeotia,  inclosed  by  mountains 
on  every  side,  and  forming  a  shallow  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  river  Cephissus  some  twenty 
miles  broad,,  the  water  having  numerous 
subterranean  outlets  to  the  sea.  In  1881  a 
French  company  was  formed  for  draining 
the  lake  or  marsh,  and  thus  redeeming  some 
62,000  acres  of  land.  Operations  were  com¬ 
menced.  in  1881,  and  the  drainage  works 
have  since  been  carried  on,  the  estimated 
cost  being  10,000,000  francs. 

Co'pal  is  a  gum-resin  yielded  by  different 
trees  in  Africa,  South  America,  India,  and 
Australia,  and  differing  considerably  in  its 
qualities  according  to  its  origin;  but  in 
general  it  is  hard,  shining,  transparent,  and 
citron-coloured.  When  dissolved  in  alcohol 
or  turpentine  it  makes  a  beautiful  and  very 
durable  varnish.  Indian  copal,  known  in 
England  as  gum  anime,  is  produced  by  Va- 
teria  Indica;  Madagascar  copal  from  Hy- 
mencea  verrucosa;  Brazilian  copal  from  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Hymenoea  and  Idea ,  and  from 
Trachylobium  martianurn.  A  substance 
called  fossil  copal  or  copalin  is  found  in  some 
places.  It  reseipbles  copal  resin  ip  colour 
$nd  odour, 


Copalche  Bark  (ko-pal'cha),  the  bark  of 

the  Strychnos  pseudo-quina  (order  Euphor- 
biacese),  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  bark  of  Croton  pseudo-china 
(order  Loganiaceas)  of  Mexico.  It  resembles 
cascarilla  bark  in  its  properties. 

Copan',  a  ruined  city  of  Central  America, 
Honduras,  on  the  Copan  River,  with  some 
remarkable  remains. 

Copar  cenary,  in  law,  partnership  in  in¬ 
heritance;  joint  heirship  in  which  each  is 
entitled  to  a  distinct  share  of  the  benefits, 
while  the  property  remains  undivided. 

Co-partnership.  See  Partnership. 

Cope,  a  sacerdotal  vestment,  resembling 
a  sleeveless  cloak  with  a  hood,  reaching 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  worn  on 
solemn  occasions,  and  particularly  in  pro¬ 
cessions,  by  the  pope  and  other  bishops  as 
well  as  by  priests.  It  was  one  of  the  vest¬ 
ments  retained  at  the  Reformation  in  the 
Anglican  Church. 


Cope. 


a,  Probably  Dr.  Robert  Langton,  Queen's  Coll.  Oxon. 
1,  Cope. 

b,  Figure  from  Pugin’s  Glossary.  2  2  2,  Cope. 

Cope,  Charles  West,  English  painter, 
born  1811,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  in  Italy,  and  first  exhibited  at  the 
academy  in  1831.  In  1843  he  gained  a 
prize  of  .£300  for  his  picture  ‘The  First 
Trial  by  Jury;’  in  1844,  by  his  fresco  the 
‘Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachael,’  secured 
the  commission  for  one  of  six  frescoes  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  producing  accordingly 
‘Edward  the  Black  Prince  receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.’  Altogether  he  has 
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executed  eight  frescoes  from  English  history 
of  the  17th  century  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
while  his  other  works  have  been  numerous, 
the  subjects  being  historical,  romantic,  or 
domestic.  We  may  mention  ‘Last  Days  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,’  ‘Prince  Henry  before 
Justice  Gascoigne,’  ‘Departure  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers,’  ‘Burial  of  Charles  I.’  ‘Part¬ 
ing  of  Lord  William  and  Lady  Russell,’ 
‘L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,’  ‘Milton’s 
Dream,’  ‘Shy lock  and  Jessica,’  ‘Ann  Page 
and  Slender,’  ‘Lear  and  Cordelia.’  He  be¬ 
came  A.R.A.  in  1844  and  R.A.  in  1848,  but 
retired  in  1883. 

Cope,  Sir  John,  an  English  general  whose 
name  has  become  known  chiefly  through  a 
Jacobite  ballad  celebrating  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  in  which  he  was  ignominiously 
defeated  by  Prince  Charles  Edward,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  Sept.  1745. 

Co'peck  ( kopeika ,  a  lance),  a  Russian 
copper  coin,  so  called  from  the  impression 
of  St.  George  bearing  a  lance,  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  silver  ruble,  or  about  the  eightieth 
part  of  a  paper  ruble.  It  is  equal  to  about 
three-eighths  of  an  English  penny. 

Copenha'gen  (Danish  Kjobenhavn,  mer¬ 
chants’  haven),  the  capital  of  Denmark,  on 
the  Sound,  the  larger  and  older  portion  of 
it  on  the  east  side  of  the  Island  of  Zealand, 
a  smaller  portion  on  the  north  point  of  the 
island  of  Amager,  with  between  them  a 
branch  of  the  sea  forming  the  harbour.  It 
has  a  citadel  and  several  strong  forts  protec¬ 
ting  it  on  the  sea  side;  and  is  mostly  well  built, 
principally  of  brick.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  royal  palace  of  Rosenborg,  with  many 
antiques  and  precious  articles;  the  Amalien- 
borg,  consisting,  properly  speaking,  of  four 
palaces,  one  of  them  the  usual  residence  of  the 
sovereign;  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg,  now 
the  repository  of  the  Academy  of  Arts;  the 
Royal  Library,  containing  550,000  volumes 
and  25,000  manuscripts ;  Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum,  containing  a  great  many  of  the 
sculptor’s  works;  the  university  buildings; 
the  Yor  Frue  Kirke;  the  arsenal;  &c.  The 
university,  founded  by  Christian  I.  in  1478, 
has  about  70  professors  and  teachers,  five 
faculties,  and  a  library  of  200,000  volumes. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious.  Cop¬ 
enhagen  is  the  principal  station  of  the 
Danish  fleet  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  Denmark.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  particular  with  Britain,  the 
principal  exports  being  grain,  butter,  cheese, 
beef,  pork,  cattle,  horses,  hides,  &c,  It  has 
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foundries  and  machine-works,  woollen  and 
cotton  mills,  porcelain  works,  breweries,  dis¬ 
tilleries,  <&c.  ,and  produces  also  watches, clocks, 
pianofortes,  &c.  Sugar-refining  and  tanning 
are  carried  on.  Copenhagen  is  first  mentioned 
as  a  fishing  hamlet  in  1043.  In  1443  it  was 
made  the  capital  of  Denmark.  It  has  occa¬ 
sionally  suffered  much  from  fires  and  from 
hostile  attacks,  the  most  disastrous  being 
the  bombardment  by  the  British  from  the 
2nd  to  the  5th  of  Sept.  1807.  In  1801  the 
Danish  fleet  was  here  defeated  by  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  Nelson.  The  environs  in  some 
parts  are  very  fine.  Pop.  in  1880,  234,850, 
or  including  suburbs,  273,320;  in  1886  with 
suburbs,  285,700;  in  1890,  312,387. 

Copep'oda,  an  order  of  minute  entomostra- 
cous  fresh-water  and  marine  Crustacea,  so 
named  because  their  five  pairs  of  feet  are 
mostly  used  for  swimming  (Gr.  kopey  an  oar). 

Coper'nicus,  or  Ivoppernigk,  Nicholas, 
astronomer,  bom  at  Thorn,  then  in  Poland, 
Feb.  19,  1473,  his  family  being  supposed 
to  have  come  originally  from  Westphalia. 
Having  studied  medicine  at  Cracow,  he 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  in  1500  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country  he  was  made  a  canon 
in  the  cathedral  of  Frauenburg,  and  began 
now  to  work  out  his  new  system  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  Doubting  that  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  could  be  so  confused  and 
so  complicated  as  the  Ptolemaic  system 
(which  see)  made  them,  he  was  induced  to 
consider  the  simpler  hypothesis  that  the  sun 
was  the  centre  round  which  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  revolve.  Besides  this  fun¬ 
damental  truth  Copernicus  anticipated,  for 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  proved,  many 
other  of  the  principal  facts  of  astronomical 
science,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  the  immense  distance  of  the  stars 
which  made  their  apparent  position  the  same 
from  any  part  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  &c. 
His  general  theory  also  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  for  the  first  time  many  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  seasons  and  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  The  great  work  in  which  Coper¬ 
nicus  explained  his  theory,  De  Orbium  coeles- 
tium  Revolutionibus  (On  the  Revolutions 
of  the  Celestial  orbs),  was  completed  in  1530, 
and  published  at  N uremberg  in  1 5  43.  He  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  on  account  of 
it.  He  died  at  Frauenburg  24th  May,  1543. 

Copiapo,  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  seaport  of 

Chili,  The  river  flows  west  from  the  Aades 
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to  the  Pacific,  and  has  a  course  of  120  miles. 
About  30  miles  from  the  sea  is  the  town  of 
Copiapb,  or  San  Francisco  de  la  Selva,  the 
centre  of  an  important  mining  district. 
Pop.  27,531.  The  seaport,  Porto  Copiapo, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  has 
about  1200  inhabitants. 

Co'ping,  the  top  or  upper  covering  of  a 
wall  made  to  project  and  slope  so  as  to  carry 
the  rain-water  clear  of  the  wall. 

Cop'ley,  John  Singleton,  a  self-taught 
and  distinguished  painter,  was  born  in  1737, 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1815,  where  he  settled  in  1776,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  historical  painter. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1779.  His  most  celebrated 
picture  is  the  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  now 
in  the  National  Gallery.  His  son  became 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Cop'per,  one  of  the  most  anciently  known 
metals,  deriving  its  name  from  Cyprus,  large 
supplies  having  in  Greek  and  Roman  times 
come  from  that  island.  It  is  a  metal  of  a 
pale  red  colour  tinged  with  yellow;  chemical 
symbol  Cu,  atomic  weight  63'2.  Next  to 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  it  is  the  most 
ductile  and  malleable  of  metals;  it  is  more 
elastic  than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the 
most  sonorous  of  all  except  aluminium.  Its 
conducting  power  for  heat  and  electricity  is 
inferior  only  to  that  of  silver.  It  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  odour  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste. 
It  is  not  altered  by  water,  but  tarnishes  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  green  carbonate.  It  occurs  native  in 
branched  pieces,  dendritic,  in  thin  plates, 
and  rarely  in  regular  crystals,  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  older  secondary  rocks.  Blocks  of 
native  copper  have  sometimes  been  got 
weighing  many  tons.  Its  ores  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  abundant.  Of  these  several  contain 
sulphur  and  iron  or  other  metal,  such  as 
copper  glance  or  vitreous  copper  (Cu2S); 
gray  copper  or  Fahlerz,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  important  ores;  and  copper 
pyrites  or  yellow  copper  ore  (Ou2FeoS4), 
another  abundant  ore.  The  red  oxide  of 
copper  (Cu2  0)  forms  crystals  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  and  is  used  for  colouring  glass.  There 
are  two  native  carbonates,  the  blue  and  the 
green,  the  latter  being  the  beautiful  mineral 
malachite,  the  former  also  known  as  blue 
malachite.  Blue  vitriol  is  a  sulphate,  and  is 
used  for  dyeing  and  preparing  pigments,  as 
are  various  other  copper  compounds.  Ver¬ 
digris  is  an  acetate.  The  arsenite  of  copper 
13  the  pigment  ScheeWs  green,  tichweinfurth 


green  is  another  copper  pigment.  All  the 
compounds  of  copper  are  poisonous.  It  is 
found  in  most  European  countries,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Japan,  in  Africa  and  in  North 
and  South  America  (especially  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Lake  Superior).  In  Britain  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  are  the  richest.  Copper  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  its  ores  either  by  the  dry  or 
the  wet  process.  For  the  former,  what  is 
known  as  the  Welsh  process  is  most  common 
in  Great  Britain.  It  consists  in  alternately 
roasting  the  ore,  and  then  smelting  it  in  a 
furnace  with  a  suitable  slag,  until  impure  or 
blister  copper  is  obtained.  Before  this  stage 
is  reached  a  metallic  compound  of  copper, 
sulphur,  and  iron  has  been  produced,  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  matt,  regulus,  or  coarse  metal, 
and  subsequently  a  tolerably  pure  sulphide 
of  copper  called  fine  metal.  The  blister 
copper  is  refined  by  burning  off  the  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  other  volatile  impurities,  and  by 
melting  it  along  with  wood  charcoal  and 
stirring  it  with  a  wooden  pole.  The  quality 
is  then  tested,  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  the 
copper  is  cast  into  ingots.  In  extracting 
the  metal  from  pyrites  by  the  wet  process, 
the  ore  is  first  roasted  to  get  rid  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  then  the  cal¬ 
cined  residue  still  containing  sulphur  is 
mixed  with  common  salt,  ground  and  heated 
in  ovens.  The  copper  is  thus  converted  into 
chloride,  part  of  wdrich  volatilizes,  but  is 
condensed,  along  with  arsenic  and  other 
substances,  by  passage  through  flues  and 
water-condensers.  After  some  hours  the 
calcined  mixture  is  raked  out  of  the  ovens, 
cooled,  and  transferred  to  tanks,  where  it 
is  exhausted  by  successive  treatment  with 
water.  The  solution,  containing  chloride 
of  copper,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  iron  salts,  is  next  heated  along  with 
scrap-iron.  Copper  precipitates  in  the  form 
of  a  ruddy,  lustrous,  tolerably  compact  mass, 
with  a  crystalline  appearance,  and  mixed 
with  metallic-iron  and  oxide.  The  larger 
pieces  of  iron  are  picked  out,  the  precipitate 
washed  and  drained,  and  then  rendered  com¬ 
pact  by  heating  in  a  furnace.  A  slag  con¬ 
taining  the  oxide  of  iron  forms,  and  the 
copper,  when  judged  sufficiently  pure,  is  run 
into  moulds.  Afterwards  this  crude  metal 
is  refined  and  toughened  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  slags  are  employed  as  in  the  Welsh 
process.  Some  of  the  alloys  of  copper,  espe¬ 
cially  those  containing  tin  and  zinc,  are  of 
considerable  importance,  e.  g.,  bronze,  an 
alloy  of  copper  with  about  8  or  10  per  cent 
of  tin;  bell-metal  composed  of  eighty  parts 
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of  copper  and  twenty  of  tin;  British  bronze 
coinage,  copper  95,  tin  4,  zinc  1.  Copper 
is  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  purposes. 
In  sheets  it  is  used  for  sheathing  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  ships,  covering  roofs  and  domes,  the 
constructing  of  boilers  and  stills  of  a  large 
size,  &c.  It  is  also  used  in  electrotyping 
and  engraving,  for  various  household  utensils 
and  fittings;  but  its  use  for  household  uten¬ 
sils  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  action  of  acids  on  it,  which 
produces  verdigris. 

Cop'peras,  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vit¬ 
riol  (FeS04. 7H20),  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  as¬ 
tringent  taste  and  of  a  fine  green  colour. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  assumes  a 
brownish  hue.  It  is  much  used  in  dyeing 
black  and  in  making  ink,  and  in  medicine 
as  a  tonic.  The  copperas  of  commerce  is 
usually  made  by  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites. 

Copper-fastened,  said  of  a  ship  when  the 
bolts  and  other  metal-work  in  her  bottom 
are  made  of  copper  and  not  iron. 

Copper  Glance  (Cu2S),  a  copper  ore  of  a 
lead  or  iron-gray  colour.  It  consists  of  81 
copper  and  19  sulphur,  and  abounds  in 
Cornwall  and  many  European  countries. 

Copper-head,  a  venomous  N.  American 
serpent,  the  Trigonocephalus  contortrix  of 
the  rattlesnake  family. 

Cop'pering,  sheathing  a  ship’s  bottom  with 
thin  sheets  of  copper,  to  prevent  the  ship- 
worm  eating  into  the  planks,  or  to  keep 
shells  and  weeds  from  accumulating  on  the 
surface,  and  so  retarding  a  vessel  in  her  sail¬ 
ing. 

Cop'permine  River,  a  river,  British  North 
America,  which  falls,  aftey  a  course  of  about 
250  miles,  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  68° 
N.;  long.  116°  w. 

Copper-nickel,  or  Kupfernickel,  an  ore 
of  nickel,  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  arsenic, 
containing  about  60  of  the  former  and  40  of 
the  latter,  of  a  copper  colour,  found  in  the 
mines  of  Westphalia. 

Copper-plate,  a  polished  plate  of  copper 
on  which  the  lines  of  some  drawing  or  design 
are  engraved  or  etched  to  be  printed  from; 
also  a  print  or  impression  from  such  a  plate. 

Copper  Pyri'tes,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  a 
double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  composed 
in  equal  parts  of  copper,  sulphur,  and  iron. 
It  occurs  mostly  in  primary  and  inetamor- 
phic  rocks,  and  is  the  chief  copper  ore  of 
England. 

Cop 'pice,  or  Copse  Wood,  a  wood  in 
which  the  trees  are  cut  over  periodically  as 
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they  attain  a  certain  size.  In  Britain  many 
forest  trees,  and  in  particular  the  oak,  the 
chestnut,  the  ash,  the  birch,  and  the  maple, 
are  dealt  with  in  this  way.  The  period  for 
cutting  varies  with  the  soil  and  the  tree. 
The  oak  usually  requires  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years’  growth,  while  the  willow 
is  cut  regularly  every  year.  The  term  is 
also  used  in  a  general  sense  for  a  wood  of 
small  growth,  or  consisting  of  underwood 
and  brushwood. 

Cop'ra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
from  which  the  oil  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  a  considerable  article  of  commerce 
in  some  tropical  regions. 

Cop'rolites,  the  term  originally  applied  to 
the  fossil  excrements  of  extinct  animals, 
chiefly  lizards  or  sauroid  fishes.  They  re¬ 
semble  oblong  pebbles,  and  are  found  mostly 
in  the  Lias  and  Coal  Measures.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  phosphates  of  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  the  carbonates  of  the  same 
metals,  and  organic  matter,  and  as  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  properties  of  these  are  well-known, 
coprolites  have  been  largely  used  as  a  man¬ 
ure.  For  this  purpose  they  are  reduoed  to 
powder  and  used  as  ground  bones,  or  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Copse.  See  Coppice. 

Cop'tis,  a  small  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Raminculacese,  two  species  of  which,  C.  tri¬ 
folia  (gold-thread),  found  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  C. 
tecta  of  Assam,  yield  a  bitter  tonic  used  me¬ 
dicinally. 

Copts,  a  name  given  to  the  Christian 
descendants  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  race, 
belonging  mostly  to  the  Jacobite  or  Mono- 
physite  sect.  Reduced  by  a  long  course  of 
oppression  and  misrule  to  a  state  of  degra¬ 
dation,  the  number  and  national  character 
of  the  Copts  have  greatly  declined.  At 
present  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
perhaps  350,000.  Their  costume  resembles 
that  of  the  Moslems,  but  they  are  very 
generally  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  black 
turban  for  distinction’s  sake.  In  various 
other  respects  they  resemble  the  Moslem, 
and  they  practise  circumcision  and  abhor 
the  flesh  of  swine.  The  women  go  out  with 
veiled  faces  like  the  Moslem  women.  There 
are  schools  for  the  male  children,  but  very 
few  of  the  females  are  taught  to  read.  Con¬ 
fession  is  required  of  all.  Fasting  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  Copt,  who 
is,  indeed,  required  to  fast  (that  is,  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  animal  food  except  fish)  during 
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the  greater  part  of  every  year.  The  head 
of  the  Coptic  Church  is  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  is  also  head  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  Church.  He  is  regarded  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Mark,  by  whom  the  Copts  be¬ 
lieve  that  Christianity  was  introduced  among 
them.  They  are  very  strict  and  exclusive 
in  their  religion,  but  a  certain  number  have 
latterly  been  converted  to  Protestantism. 
The  Copts  are  quiet  and  industrious,  have  a 
good  capacity  for  business,  but  are  said  to 
be  servile  and  crafty.  The  Coptic  scribes 
form  a  close  guild.  What  is  called  the 
Coptic  language  is  no  longer  spoken,  Arabic 
having  taken  its  place.  It  is  still  used, 
however,  in  a  formal  way  in  their  religious 
services.  It  is  regarded  as  the  direct  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  ancient  sacred  language  of 
the  Egyptians.  There  is  a  tolerably  abun¬ 
dant  Coptic  Christian  literature,  chiefly  lives 
of  saints,  homilies,  &c.  It  is  written  in 
what  is  substantially  the  Greek  alphabet, 
with  some  additional  letters. 

Copy,  a  writing,  picture,  &c.,  made  in  direct 
imitation  of  another.  Of  late  years  photo¬ 
graphy  has  been  much  used  in  copying  paint¬ 
ings,  engravings,  maps,  &c.  Lithography  is 
frequently  used  in  multiplying  copies  of  writ¬ 
ings,  such  as  circulars,  and  such  contrivan¬ 
ces  as  the  gelatine  pad  and  the  papyrograph 
are  also  in  common  use.  A  copy  of  a  work 
of  art  made  by  the  artist  himself  is  called  a 
replica  or  doublette ,  and  a  reproduction  of  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  plaster  a  cast. 

Cop'yhold,  in  English  law,  a  tenure  of  land 
by  copy  from  the  court  rolls  belonging  to  a 
manor.  Copyhold  property  cannot  be  now 
created,  for  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests 
is,  that  the  property  has  been  possessed  time 
out  of  mind,  by  copy  of  court  roll,  and  that 
the  tenements  are  within  the  manor.  In  1 858 
parliament  passed  a  law  which  enables  either 
the  lord  or  tenant  of  any  copyhold  lands 
to  compel  enfranchisement  of  the  land  and 
convert  it  into  freehold,  either  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  a  fixed  sum  or  of  an  annual  rent. 

Cop'yright,  denotes  the  property  which 
an  author  has  in  his  literary  works,  or 
which  any  other  person  has  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase,  and  which  consists  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  publication;  or  the  right  which  a 
designer,  engraver,  painter,  draughtsman, 
photographer,  or  sculptor  has  in  his  designs, 
engravings,  paintings,  &c.  The  act  of  5  and 
6  Viet.  cap.  xlv.  (Talfourd’s  act),  passed 
in  1842,  is  now  the  law  which  regulates 
literary  property  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  This  law  gives  the  copyright  of 


a  work  exclusively  to  the  author  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  life,  and  to  his  heirs  for 
seven  years  after  his  death.  But  if  the 
author  should  die  within  forty-two  years  of 
the  publication  of  his  work,  then  the  copy¬ 
right  continues  to  his  heirs  till  the  whole 
period  of  forty-two  years  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  work  has  expired,  if  it  does  not 
expire  until  at  least  seven  years  after  his 
death.  In  the  case  of  encyclopaedias,  re¬ 
views,  magazines,  and  other  periodical  works, 
the  copyright  is  vested  in  the  proprietors  as 
if  they  were  the  authors;  but  after  twenty- 
eight  years  the  copyright  of  all  articles 
claimed  by  the  authors  reverts  to  them  for 
the  period  of  fourteen  years  still  to  elapse 
under  the  terms  of  this  act.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  competent  to  the  authors  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  to  reserve  the  right  of  publishing  them 
in  a  separate  form.  A  register  of  books 
published  under  the  act  is  kept  at  Station¬ 
ers’  Hall.  Five  libraries  have  a  right  to  a 
copy  of  every  book  published  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  viz.:  the  library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Public  Library  at 
Cambridge,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates’  Li¬ 
brary  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Dramatic  and  musical 
compositions  are  subject  to  the  same  copy¬ 
right  as  books.  The  exclusive  right  of  per¬ 
forming  dramatic  and  musical  compositions 
not  printed,  or  of  causing  them  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  belongs  to  the  author  or  his  assig¬ 
nees  under  the  same  rules  of  copyright  as 
those  relating  to  books.  Paintings,  drawings, 
and  photographs  are  secured  in  a  right  of  re¬ 
production  for  the  term  of  the  author’s  life 
and  seven  years  after  his  death;  engravings, 
lithographs,  and  prints  taken  by  other 
mechanical  processes  are  protected  for 
twenty-eight  years.  Copyright  in  sculp¬ 
tures,  models,  or  casts,  extends  for  fourteen 
years  when  duly  registered.  The  right  in 
designs  for  articles  of  manufacture  is  granted 
for  various  periods  from  nine  months  to 
three  years  according  to  the  class  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Lectures  and  public  speeches  are 
the  property  of  the  author  and  cannot  be 
published  without  his  consent,  unless  they 
are  lectures  delivered  on  any  public  endow¬ 
ment  or  foundation.  Letters  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  writer,  and  the  receiver  has  no 
right  of  publishing  it  without  the  writer’s 
consent.  Any  person  pirating  a  copyright 
work  is  liable  to  a  special  action,  and  all 
copies  of  pirated  works  become  the  property 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright.  In  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  copyright  is  generally  for 
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the  author’s  life,  and  a  varying  period  there¬ 
after — twenty,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  years. 

As  to  Canadian  copyright,  an  author  do¬ 
miciled  in  Canada,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
British  possessions,  or  being  citizen  of  a 
state  having  an  international  copyright 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  may  secure  copy¬ 
right  in  Canada  for  twenty-eight  years  and 
renewal  of  it  for  fourteen  years  to  himself 
or  to  his  widow  and  children,  but  to  no  one 
else  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  copy¬ 
right.  In  the  U.  States  as  in  Britain  copy¬ 
right  extends  not  only  to  books  but  to  dra¬ 
matic  compositions,  maps,  engravings,  &c. 
American  copyright  is  now  extended  to 
citizens  or  subjects  of  every  nation  which 
grants  copyright  to  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  its  own  citizens. 
The  term  for  which  copyright  is  granted  is 
twenty-eight  years,  with  renewal  to  the 
author  himself  or  his  widow  and  children 
for  other  fourteen. 

A  copyright  may  exist  in  a  translation 
or  in  part  of  a  work  (as  in  notes  or  addi¬ 
tional  matter),  with  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  whole;  but  a  bona  fide  abridgment  of  a 
book  is  not  considered  in  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica  a  violation  of  the  original  copyright. 
So  a  person  may  use  fair  quotation  if  by  its 
application  he  makes  it  a  part  of  his  own 
work,  but  cannot  take  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  a  work  under  the  pretence  of  quota¬ 
tion. 

International  copyright  is  when  nations 
make  mutual  arrangements  as  to  copyright 
By  British  acts  passed  in  1844,  1852,  and 
1875,  the  copyright  of  works  published  in 
foreign  countries  was  secured  to  the  auth¬ 
ors  and  their  assigns  within  the  British  domi¬ 
nions,  on  complying  with  certain  regulations, 
the  benefit  of  this  act  being  extended  only  to 
countries  according  a  similar  protection  to 
British  authors.  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  other  powers  concurred  at  different 
times  in  this  system  of  reciprocal  copyright; 
but  the  subject  of  international  copyright  has 
not  as  yet  been  considered  settled  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  footing,  and  various  attempts  at  a  bet¬ 
ter  settlement  have  been  made.  In  Sept.  1885 
an  international  conference  met  at  Berne, 
and  articles  of  an  International  Copyright 
Union  were  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  various  powers  (Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
&c.)  in  the  following  year,  the  main  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  scheme  being  that  each  state 
should  accord  to  the  subjects  of  the  other 
states  the  same  advantages  as  it  accords  its 
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own.  To  enable  this  convention  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  in  the  British  dominions  an 
act  was  passed  in  1886.  An  author  in  a 
foreign  country  to  which  an  order  in  Council 
under  this  act  applies  has,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  right  of  translation  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  ten  years.  Works  first 
produced  in  the  colonies  are  protected  under 
this  act;  as  regards  the  admission  of  foreign 
reprints  of  British  works  into  the  colonies, 
however,  no  adequate  provision  has  as  yet 
been  made. 

In  March,  1891,  the  U.  S.  Congress  passed 
an  International  Copyright  Act.  By  its 
terms  the  entire  manufacturing  of  foreign 
copyrighted  works  must  be  performed  in 
the  United  States. 

Coquetta  Bark  (ko-ket'a),  the  name  of  a 
bark,  from  Cinchona  lancifolia,  which  con¬ 
tains  quinine  in  it. 

Coquilla-nut  (ko-kwil'la),  the  seed  of  the 
piassava  or  pia§aba  palm  {Attalea  funifSra), 
one  of  the  cocoa-nut  group,  a  native  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  nuts  are  3  or  4  inches  long,  oval, 
of  a  rich  brown  colour  and  very  hard,  and 
are  used  in  turnery  for  making  umbrella- 
handles,  &c. 

Coquimbo  (ko-kim'bo),  or  La  Serena,  a 
town  of  Chili,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Coquimbo,  stands  near  the  sea,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Pop.  13,000.  —  Porto  Coquimbo, 
the  port  of  the  above,  from  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tant  7  miles  to  the  s.w.,  has  smelting  works 
and  a  large  export  trade,  chiefly  in  copper 
and  the  precious  metals.  Pop.  5100. — The 
province  is  rich  in  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
other  metals,  and  is  mountainous.  Pop. 
165,474. 

Coquito  (ko-ke'to),  the  Juba  a  spectabUis, 
a  very  beautiful  palm  of  Chili,  allied  to  the 
cocoa-nut,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  or  50 
feet,  yielding  a  rich  sweet  sap,  which  when 
boiled  is  called  palm -honey. 

Corac'idse.  See  Rollers. 

Cor'acle,  a  small  boat  or  canoe  of  oval 
form  and  made  of  wicker-work  covered  with 
skins.  It  was  used  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  something  similar  is  still  in  use  amongst 
Welsh  fishermen  and  on  the  Irish  lakes. 

Cor'acoid  Bone,  a  bone  in  birds  joining 
the  sternum  and  shoulder-bone,  and  giving 
support  to  the  wing.  In  mammals  it  is 
represented  by  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

Cor'al,  the  name  applied  to  the  calcareous 
stony  structures  secreted  by  many  of  the 
Actinozoa  (sea-anemones,  &c.)  which  form 
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one  of  the  divisions  of  the  coeleuterate  zoo¬ 
phytes,  and  also  applied  to  the  animals 
themselves.  Two  kinds  of  corals  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  naturalists,  sclerodermic  and 
sclerobasic,  or  those  in  which  the  calcareous 
skeleton  is  developed  in  the  walls  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  reef  -  building  corals,  and 
those  in  which  (as  in  the  red  coral  of  com¬ 
merce)  the  skeleton  is  external  or  cuticular. 
Reproduction  takes  place  by  ova,  but  chiefly 
by  budding,  the  new  individual  remaining 
in  organic  union  with  the  old.  The  coral 
masses  grow 
not  uerely  by 
the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  by 
the  increase  in 
height  of  each 
of  the  latter, 
which,  as  they 
grow,  become 
di  vided  trans¬ 
versely  by  par¬ 
titions.  The  an¬ 
imal,  distended 
with  ova,  col¬ 
lapses  on  their  discharge,  and  thus  becomes 
too  small  for  the  cup  which  it  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  ;  it  cuts  off  the  waste  space  by  a  hori¬ 
zontal  layer  of  coral,  and  the  repetition  of 
this  process  gradually  adds  to  the  height 
of  the  mass.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
coral  reefs  and  islands,  occurring  in  such 
abundance  in  the  Pacific,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Red  Sea,  are  built  up — works  of 
such  stupendous  and  astonishing  bulk  when 
compared  with  the  tiny  creatures  that  pro¬ 
duce  them. 

These  coral  reefs  appear  under  three  prin¬ 
cipal  types,  namely,  the  fringing  reef,  the 
barrier  reef,  and  atoll  or  lagoon  reef.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Darwin’s  theory  the  latter  two  are 
merely  developments  of  the  first.  The  fring¬ 
ing  reef  on  the  margin,  say,  of  a  South  Sea 
island  (see  a  in  the  fig.)  is  the  work  of  corals 
living  near  the  shore.  This  island  is  sup¬ 
posed  gradually  to  subside  into  the  sea,  but 
so  slowly  as  to  allow  the  coral  polyps,  which 
cannot  exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30  fathoms  from  the  surface, 
to  add  to  the  height  of  the  reef  and  keep 
themselves  always  at  the  same  level.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  island  sinks 
in  the  constantly  receding  margin,  the  coral 
formation  will  no  longer  be  a  fringing  reef, 
but  will  stand  out  at  sea,  with  water  on  all 
sides  betwixt  it  and  the  island.  In  this 


way  the  barrier  reef  is  formed  (as  in  b). 
But  should  the  island  continue  to  sink  till 
it  disappear  altogether,  the  reef  is  then  left 
as  a  huge  circle  inclosing  a  lagoon  and  con¬ 
stituting  the  atoll  (c).  By  accretions  of 
various  kind  this  finally  rises  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea,  is  taken  possession  of  by  a 
tropical  vegetation,  and  at  length  becomes 
the  habitation  of  man.  Darwin’s  theory  is 
by  many  not  considered  satisfactory,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  formation  of  the  coral  reefs  is 
explained  without  the  theory  of  subsidence. 

The  coral  of 
commerce  is 
the  production 
of  various 
polyps,  and  is 
of  different  col¬ 
ours  and  inter¬ 
nal  structure. 
The  red,  pink, 
and  black  sorts 
are  the  most 
highly  prized. 
The  red  coral 
has  a  branch¬ 
ing  shrub-like 
form,  and,  as  well  as  other  sorts,  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  coral 
fisher}',  as  it  is  called,  is  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  principal 
localities  being  the  south-west  coast  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  where  the  finest  quality  is  found,  the 
coast  of  South  Italy,  and  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  (Algeria  and  Tunis).  The  raw  coral 
is  wrought  chiefly  in  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and 
Naples.  The  coral  is  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  by  means  of  net-work  bags  with 
wide  meshes,  attached  to  cross-beams  of 
wodd  that  are  let  down  from  a  vessel  by  a 
line.  Italy  takes  the  leading  part  both  in 
fishing  for  coral  and  in  its  preparation  for 
the  market  Coral  is  capable  of  taking  a 
good  polish,  but  is  not  susceptible  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  finer  execution  of  a  gem.  In  com¬ 
position  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Coral  Fishes,  a  name  given  to  several 
fishes  of  different  genera,  belonging  to  the 
Chcetodontidce.  They  are  found  in  all  tropi¬ 
cal  seas,  especially  about  coral  reefs,  and  are 
all  brilliantly  coloured.  The  most  important 
is  the  Holocanthus  imperator,  the  ‘  emperor 
of  Japan,’  which  measures  about  15  inches 
in  length,  and  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  Indo-Pacific  fishes. 

Cor'alline,  a  term  popularly  applied  both 
to  sea-weed  with  rigid  calcareous  fronds 
and  to  many  of  the  zoophytes. 
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Coralline,  an  orange  red  colour,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  at  about  300° 
Fahr.  upon  rosolic  acid,  or  upon  the  washed 
residue  of  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phuric,  oxalic,  and  carbolic  acids.  It  is 
used  for  dyeing  silk,  and  is  also  printed 
upon  cotton. 

Coral  Rag,  in  geology,  the  highest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  middle  Oolitic  series — a  variety  of 
limestone  containing  an  abundance  of  petri¬ 
fied  corals,  occurring  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Coral  Root.  See  Dentaria. 

Coral  Sea,  part  of  the  Pacific  on  the 
north-east  of  Australia,  between  it  and  the 
Solomon  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

Coral-tree,  the  name  of  leguminous  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  genus  Erythrlna,  natives 
of  Africa  and  America,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves  and  beautiful  scarlet  spikes  of  papili¬ 
onaceous  flowers. 

Coranach.  See  Coronach. 

Cor  Anglais  (kor-an-gla;  French,  ‘Eng¬ 
lish  horn  ’ ),  a  wind  instrument  of  the  reed 
kind,  similar  to  the  oboe,  and  possessing  a 
compass  of  like  extent  but  of  lower  pitch. 
Its  compass  is  from  F  fourth  line  in  the 
bass,  to  B  flat  above  the  treble  staff. 

Cor'ato,  a  town  of  S.  Italy ;  prov.  Bari. 
Pop.  30,552. 

Corbeil  (kor- 
bay),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Seine- 
et-Oise,  where  the 
Essenne  enters  the 
Seine ;  various 
manufactures.  Pop. 

6392. 

Cor'bel,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  piece  of 
stone,  wood,  or 
iron  projecting  from  the  vertical  face  of  a 
wall,  to  support  some  superincumbent  mass. 
Corbels  are  of  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  are  ornamented  in  many  ways.  They 


Corbel,  Castor  Church, 
Northamptonshire. 
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are  sometimes  used  in  rows  to  support  a  pro¬ 
jecting  course  called  a  corbel-table. 

Corbie  Steps,  in  architecture,  steps  into 
which  the  sides  of  gables  from  the  eaves  to 
the  apex  are  broken.  They  are  common  in 
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old  Scotch  architecture,  into  which  they 
were  probably  introduced  from  France. 

Cor'chorus,  the  genus  of  plants  to  which 
jute  belongs,  order  Tiliacese  (the  lime-tree). 
They  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  serrated 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers.  See  Jute. 

Corcoran,  Wm.  Wilson,  banker,  born  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27, 1798.  Engaged 
in  the  banking  business,  accumulating  a 
large  fortune.  Retiring  from  business  in 
1854  plans  of  benevolence  engaged  him  till 
his  death  in  1889.  His  charities  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  He  founded 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington. 

Corday  D’Armans  (kor-da-dar-man), 
Marie  Anne  Charlotte,  commonly  called 
Charlotte  Corday,  was  born  in  Normandy 
in  1768,  of  a  family  which  counted  the 
poet  Corneille  amongst  its  ancestors.  Her 
lover,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  of  Caen,  was 
accused  by  Marat  as  a  conspirator  against 
the  republic,  and  assassinated  by  villains 
hired  for  that  purpose.  This,  as  well  as  a 
deep-rooted  hatred  against  all  oppressors, 
determined  Charlotte  Corday  to  free  her 
country  from  Marat.  Having  obtained  an 
interview  with  Marat  at  his  own  house  she 
plunged  her  dagger  into  his  bosom,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  attendants  who  rushed  in 
at  his  cries.  When  tried  for  the  murder  be¬ 
fore  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  her  air  was 
dignified  and  her  replies  firm.  In  spite  of 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  her  advocate’s  de¬ 
fence  she  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine, 
and  was  executed  on  17th  July,  1793. 

Cordeliers  (kor'de-lerz),  originally  an 
order  of  Franciscan  monks  who  wore  as  part 
of  their  dress  a  girdle  of  knotted  cords ; 
afterwards  the  name  given  to  a  society  of 
Jacobins,  to  which  the  names  of  Marat, 
Danton,  and  Camille  Desmoulins  gave  some 
reputation.  The  club  lasted  from  1792  to 
1794,  and  took  its  name  from  their  place  of 
meeting. 

Cord-grass,  Spartma  stricta,  a  British 
grass,  very  tough,  and  used  for  making 
ropes. 

Cor'diceps,  a  genus  of  fungi,  some  of 
which  are  found  on  dead  leaves  and  branches, 
while  others  are  remarkable  for  growing  on 
the  larvae  of  insects,  which  they  latterly 
kill. 

Cordilleras  (kor-dil-ya'raz),  a  Spanish 
name  given  to  the  great  chains  of  the  Andes 
and  of  Mexico. 

Cor'don,  in  a  military  sense,  troops  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  communication,  to  preserve  an  area  either 
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from  hostile  invasion  or  from  contagious 
diseases.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  called  a 
cordon  sanitaire. 

Cor'dova,  an  ancient  Spanish  city  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  in  Andalusia,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name.  A  part  of  the 
town  is  of  Roman,  a  part  of  Moorish  origin; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ; 
the  principal  square,  however,  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its 


colonnade.  The  cathedral  is  a  splendid 
building,  originally  a  mosque,  erected  in 
the  8th  century  by  King  Abderahman.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions.  It  has  always  carried 
on  considerable  trade;  and  under  the  Moors 
the  leather  exclusively  manufactured  there 
(cordovan)  was  exported  in  all  directions. 
Cordova,  which  was  founded  by  the  Romans, 
became  the  capital  of  Arabian  Spain  and  the 
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centre  of  Arabian  splendour  and  science 
under  the  caliphs  of  the  West.  At  this  time 
it  is  said  to  have  had  a  pop.  of  1,000,000. 
With  the  decay  of  the  Moorish  empire  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile. 
Pop.  55,614. — The  province  includes  the 
fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir  and  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena. 
Area,  5188  square  miles;  pop.  420,714. 

Cor'dova,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  capital  of  province  of  same  name. 
It  occupies  a  beautiful  and  well-sheltered 
site  in  the  valley  of  the  Primero,  and  has 
railways  to  Rosario  and  Tucuman.  Pop. 
66,000. — The  province  has  an  area  of  54,000 
sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  380,000. 

Cor'dovan,  a  fine  leather  which  took  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Cordova,  where  it  was 
manufactured  in  large  quantities.  Much  is 
now  made  in  Northern  Africa  and  the 
Levant. 

Corduroy',  a  thick  cotton  stuff  corded  or 
ribbed  on  the  surface,— Corduroy  road,  in 


North  America,  a  road  constructed  with 
logs  laid  together  over  swamps  or  marshy 
places  for  carriages  to  pass  over. 

Cord-wood,  wood  cut  and  piled  for  sale 
by  the  cord,  in  distinction  from  long  wood ; 
properly,  wood  cut  to  the  length  of  4  feet ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  practice  is  not  uni¬ 
form. 

Core'a,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  peninsula  lying  north-east  of 
China,  bounded  N.  by  Manchuria,  E.  by  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  s.  by  a  narrow  sea  which 
parts  it  from  the  Japanese  Islands,  and  w. 
by  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Tsiotsien,  and  by  the  Japanese  Korai, 
whence  its  European  name.  Pop.  vaguely 
estimated  at  about  9,000,000  or  more;  area 
about  80,000  square  miles.  Soul  or  Seoul, 
is  the  capital.  The  peninsula  is  traversed 
through  its  length  by  a  mountain  range, 
abrupt  and  precipitous  on  the  east,  but 
forming  a  gentle  slope  on  the  west  side, 
which,  being  watered  by  the  principal  rivers 
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of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  In 
the  north  the  only  grain  that  can  be  grown 
is  barley;  but  in  the  south,  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  millet,  and  hemp  are  grown  extensively. 
The  ginseng  root  is  a  production  greatly 
valued  in  China  and.  Japan.  The  domestic 
animals  are  oxen,  pigs,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats, 
and  a  small  race  of  horses.  Oxen  only  are 
used  for  agricultural  labours,  the  horse  being 
reserved  expressly  for  the  saddle.  Tigers, 
panthers,  foxes, 
wolves,  and  sa¬ 
bles  are  abun¬ 
dant.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking, 
rude,  and  mostly 
confined  to  tis¬ 
sues  of  hemp  and 
cotton,  silk,  pa¬ 
per,  and  pottery. 

The  peninsula 
abounds  in  min¬ 
erals,  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  coal, 
and  the  natives 
show  much  ar¬ 
tistic  skill  in  the 
art  of  working 
metals.  Corea  is 
governed  by  a 
king,  whose  sway 
is  in  a  manner 
absolute,  and, 
though  tributary 
to  China,  his 
freedom  of  action  seems  quite  uncontrolled. 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taouism  are 
the  chief  religions.  The  Corean  language  is 
quite  distinct  ‘  from  Chinese ;  but  all  the 
educated  classes  use  the  Chinese  system 
of  waiting.  The  Corean s  resemble  the 
Japanese  more  than  the  Chinese.  Three 
ports  have  recently  been  opened  for  trade ; 
the  exports  and  imports  together  in  1891 
amounted  to  $8,622,812.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  beans,  ginseng,  hides,  and  gold;  the 
imports  chiefly  cotton  goods.  The  telegraph, 
electric  light,  &c.,  are  being  now  introduced. 

Coreg'onus.  See  Vendace. 

Corelli,  Arcangelo,  Italian  musician, 
born  1653,  died  1713.  By  his  sonatas  for 
the  violin,  and  by  his  concerti,  he  may  be 
considered,  as  it  were,  the  creator  of  a  new 
species  of  harmony,  especially  for  his  own 
instrument,  the  violin. 

Corentyn  (kor'en-tln),  a  river  of  S. 
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America  separating  British  and  Butch 
Guiana.  It  has  a  course  of  300  miles,  and 
is  navigable  150  miles. 

Corfe  Castle,  an  English  castle  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  now  in  ruins,  standing  a  little  north 
of  a  small  town,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  four  arches.  It  was  built  by  King  Edgar, 
and  at  its  gate  his  son  Edward  the  Martyr 
was  murdered  in  979. 


Cor'fu  (anciently  Corcy'ra),  a  Greek 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coast  of 
Albania,  about  40  miles  long,  and  from  15 
to  20  wide;  square  miles,  427.  The  surface 
rises  at  one  point  to  the  height  of  3000  feet, 
the  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  climate  plea¬ 
sant  and  healthy,  the  soil  fertile.  Oranges, 
citrons,  grapes,  honey,  wax,  oil,  and  salt 
are  abundant.  A  Corinthian  colony  settled 
in  the  island  in  the  8th  century  B.c.  The 
Venetians  possessed  Corfu  from  1386  to 
1797,  the  British  from  1815  to  1864.  Pop. 
106,109. — Corfu,  the  capital,  is  finely  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  promontory,  which  terminates  in 
a  huge  insulated  rock,  crowned  by  the  cita¬ 
del;  the  streets  are  Italian  in  style;  chief 
edifices,  the  cathedral,  government  palace, 
and  Ionian  academy.  There  is  a  good  har¬ 
bour  and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  25,139. 
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Corian'der  ( Coriandrum  sativum),  an  um¬ 
belliferous  plant,  native  of  Italy,  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  whole 
plant  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  but  the  fruit, 
improperly  called  seed,  is  very  agreeable 
and  aromatic  when  dry.  It  is  used  as  a 
carminative  and  aromatic  in  medicine,  and 
as  an  ingredient  in  cookery  and  confec¬ 
tionery. 

Coria'ria,  a  genus  of  plants,  type  of  a 
small  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogens. 
Coriaria  myrtifolia  is  a  shrub  inhabiting 
the  south  of  Europe  and  employed  by  dyers 
for  staining  black,  and  also  used  in  tanning, 
and  hence  called  tanner' s  sumach. 

Corigliano  (ko-rel-ye-ano),  a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  province  of  Cosenza,  on  a  hill  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Corigliano,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  of  which  no  ves¬ 
tiges  remain.  Pop.  13,272. 

Corin'ga,  a  seaport  in  Hindustan,  in  the 
Godavari  District,  Presidency  of  Madras. 
It  had  once  a  great  trade.  Pop.  4397. 

Corin'na,  an  ancient  Greek  poetess  of 
Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  contemporary  with 
Pindar  (about  500  B.C.),  whom  she  is  said  to 
have  conquered  five  times  at  musical  con¬ 
tests.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  her  songs 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Corinth,  a  once  celebrated  city  upon  the 
isthmus  of  the  same  name,  which  unites 
Peloponnesus  with  Northern  Greece.  It 
was  renowned  among  the  cities  of  Greece, 
commanded  by  its  advantageous  position  a 
most  important  transit  trade,  and  possessed 
all  the  splendour  which  wealth  and  luxury 
could  create;  while  its  citadel,  the  Acrocor- 
inthus,  nearly  2000  feet  high,  rendered  it  a 
strong  fortress.  Only  a  few  ruins  remain  to 
attest  its  ancient  magnificence.  It  had  two 
harbours,  Lechaeum  on  the  west  side  of  the 
isthmus,  on  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
or  Lepanto,  and  Cenchrere,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Athens  or  Angina  (anc.  Saronic  Gulf).  Near 
Corinth  were  held  the  Isthmian  games.  Be¬ 
sides  being  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  it 
was  also  one  of  the  most  voluptuous  cities  of 
Greece.  After  many  political  vicissitudes 
Corinth  became  the  head  of  the  Achaean 
League,  and  was  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  the  Roman  consul  Mummius,  146  B.c. 
Julius  Caesar,  about  a  hundred  years  later, 
rebuilt  it;  but  its  commerce  could  not  be 
restored,  though  it  became  a  place  of  note 
and  importance.  St.  Paul  lived  here  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  two  of  his  epistles  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Corinthians  (see  below). — New 
Corinth  is  a  village  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf, 


several  miles  n.w.  from  the  site  of  ancient 
Corinth;  it  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
Pop.  3000. 

Corinth,  Gulf  of,  or  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
a  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  about 
80  miles  long,  between  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Northern  Greece,  having  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  closing  it  in  on  the  east. 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  the  isthmus  which 
connects  the  Morea  (Peloponnesus)  with 
Northern  Greece,  varying  in  width  from  4 
to  8  miles.  A  canal,  begun  in  1882  and 
about  4  miles  long,  is  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  across  the  isthmus,  and  will  enable 
vessels  to  sail  from  the  Archipelago  to  the 
Adriatic  without  rounding  Cape  Matapan. 

Corinthian  Order,  that  order  of  Grecian 
architecture  of  which  the  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  column, 
which  is  adorned 
with  beautifully 
carved  acanthus 
leaves,  but  varies 
considerably  in 
minor  details.  The 
column  is  generally 
fluted,  with  a  fillet 
between  the  flut- 
ings,  and  stands 
upon  a  base.  The 
entablature  is  va¬ 
riously  decorated, 
especially  the  cor¬ 
nice;  the  frieze  may 
be  quite  plain,  or 
sculptured  with 
foliage  and  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Corin¬ 
thian  order  was 
not  very  common 
in  Greece  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  among 
the  Romans  it  was  much  employed. 

Corinthians,  Epistles  to  the,  two  epistles 
addressed  to  the  church  at  Corinth  about 
a.d.  57  or  58,  which  have  been  admitted  as 
genuine  writings  of  St.  Paul  by  even  the 
most  critical  assailants  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  canon.  They  are  most  instructive 
from  the  insight  which  they  furnish  into  the 
character  of  St.  Paul  himself,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution,  parties,  and  heresies  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  church. 

Coriola'nus,  the  name  given  to  an  ancient 
Roman,  Caius,  or  more  properly  Cneius, 
Marcius,  because  the  city  of  Corifili,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Volsci,  was 
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taken  almost  solely  by  his  exertions.  He 
was  banished  for  seeking  to  deprive  the  ple¬ 
beians  of  their  hard-earned  privileges,  and 
in  particular  of  the  tribuneship;  and  seeking 
revenge,  he  took  refuge  amongst  the  Yolsci, 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  go  to  war  with  her.  The 
Volscian  army,  after  making  itself  master 
of  the  cities  of  Latium,  was  pitched  in  sight 
of  Rome  before  troops  could  be  raised 
for  the  defence.  The  Roman  senate  made 
unavailing  overtures  for  peace,  till  at  length 
the  tears  of  Veturia  his  mother,  and  Vol- 
nmnia  his  wife,  when  they  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  matrons,  induced  Corio- 
lanus  to  withdraw  his  army  from  before 
Rome.  He  was  afterwards  assassinated  in  a 
tumult  while  attempting  to  justify  his  con¬ 
duct.  The  story  of  Coriolanus,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  legendary,  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  Shakspere's  plays. 

Cork,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Cork,  situated 
on  the  river  Lee.  It  is  15  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  besides  an  upper  harbour  at  the 
city  itself,  and  quays  extending  over  four 
miles  in  length,  there  is  a  lower  harbour 
at  Queenstown,  11  miles  below  the  town. 
The  entrance,  deep  and  narrow,  is  strongly 
fortified  on  each  side.  Cork  is  the  third 
city  in  Ireland,  and  exports  great  quantities 
of  grain,  butter,  bacon,  hams,  eggs,  and  live 
stock.  The  principal  industries  are  tan¬ 
ning,  distilling,  brewing,  and  the  making  of 
tweeds  and  friezes.  There  are  also  iron- 
foundries  and  yards  for  the  building  of  iron 
ships.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  R.  Catholic  cathedrals,  exchange, 
custom-house,  chamber  of  commerce,  court¬ 
house,  Queen’s  College,  &c.  There  is  a 
naval  dockyard  at  Haulbowline,  an  island 
within  Cork  harbour.  Cork  sends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  Pop.  municipal  bor. 
80,124;  pari.  bor.  104,496. — The  County  is 
the  most  southerly  and  the  largest  in  Ire¬ 
land,  having  an  area  of  2885  square  miles, 
or  1,849,686  acres,  of  which  less  than  a 
fourth  is  under  crops.  The  west  part  is 
mountainous,  the  north  and  east  very  fertile. 
The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays 
and  inlets,  of  which  the  more  important  are 
Bantry  Bay,  Kinsale  and  Cork  harbours. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  mild,  though 
moist.  The  county  is  watered  by  the  Ban- 
don,  Lee,  and  Blackwater.  Cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  quantities  of  butter  are  exported. 
The  fisheries  are  important.  The  county 
has  seven  political  divisions,  each  sending  a 
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member  to  parliament.  The  county  town  is 
Cork ;  other  towns  are  Queenstown,  Fermoy, 
Youghal,  Bandon,  Mallow,  and  Kinsale. 
Pop.  1891,  436,641. 

Cork  is  the  external  bark  of  a  species  of 
oak  (Quercus  suber)  which  grows  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  southern  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  great  thickness  and  spongi¬ 
ness  of  its  bark,  and  by  the  leaves  being 
evergreen,  oblong,  somewhat  oval,  downy 
underneath,  and  waved.  The  outer  bark 
falls  off  of  itself  if  left  alone,  but  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  it  is  stripped  off  when 
judged  sufficiently  matured,  this  being  when 
the  tree  has  reached  the  age  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  years.  The  first  stripping  yields 
the  coarsest  kind  of  bark.  In  the  course  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  or  even  less,  the  same 
tree  will  yield  another  supply  of  cork  of 
better  quality,  and  the  removal  of  this  outer 
bark  is  said  to  be  beneficial,  the  trees  thus 
stripped  reaching  the  age  of  150  years  or 
more.  The  bark  is  removed  by  a  kind  of 
axe,  parallel  cuts  being  carried  round  the 
tree  transversely  and  united  by  others  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  so  as  to  produce 
oblong  sheets  of  bark.  These  vary  in  thick¬ 
ness  between  £  inch  and  3  inches.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  inner 
bark,  or  the  tree  would  be  killed.  The 
pieces  of  cork  are  flattened  out  by  heat  or 
by  weights,  and  are  slightly  charred  on  the 
surface  to  close  the  pores.  Cork  is  light, 
elastic,  impervious  to  water,  and  by  pressure 
can  be  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  returning 
again  to  its  original  size.  These  qualities 
render  it  peculiarly  serviceable  for  the  stop¬ 
ping  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  for  floats, 
buoys,  swimming-belts  or  jackets,  artificial 
limbs,  &c.  Corks  for  bottles  are  cut  either 
by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  machine.  The 
best  corks  are  cut  across  the  grain. 

Cork,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle. 

Cork,  Fossil,  a  kind  of  mineral,  a  species 
of  asbestos. 

Corking-pin,  a  pin  of  a  large  size,  for¬ 
merly  used  for  fixing  a  lady’s  head-dress. 

Corleo'ne,  a  town,  Sicily,  22  miles  south 
of  Palermo.  Pop.  16,304. 

Corliss,  Geo.  Henry,  inventor,  was 
born  in  Easton,  N.  Y.,  June  2,1817.  The 
construction  of  stationary  steam-engines 
has  been  revolutionized  by  his  improve¬ 
ments.  He  has  invented  many  ingenious 
devices.  A  single  engine  made  by  him 
moved  all  the  machinery  in  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1876.  He  died  in  1888. 


CORMORANT - 

Cor'morant  (from  French,  cormoran,  L. 
corvus  marinus ,  a  sea-crow),  the  name  of 
several  large  web- footed  birds  of  the  pelican 
family,  or  forming  a  family  by  themselves. 
They  have  a  longish  and  strongly -hooked 


Common  Cormorant  ( Phalacrocorax  carbo). 


bill,  long  neck,  short  wings,  and  rather  long 
rounded  tail;  all  the  toes  are  united  by  a 
web,  and,  though  excellent  swimmers,  they 
are  able  to  perch  on  trees;  colour  generally 
black  or  dark.  The  common  cormorant  of 
Europe  ( Phalacrocorax  carbo)  is  larger  than 
a  goose,  but  with  smaller  wings.  It  occupies 
cliffs  by  the  sea,  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  voracious.  It  dives  and  swims  with 
great  power,  and  pursues  its  prey  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  often  to  a  great  depth. 
Amongst  the  Chinese  cormorants  have  long 
been  trained  to  fish  for  man.  At  first  a 
ring  is  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bird’s 
neck  to  prevent  it  swallowing  the  prey,  and 
in  time  it  learns  to  deliver  the  fish  to  its 
master  without  such  a  precaution  being 
necessary.  Another  British  cormorant  is 
the  green  cormorant  or  shag  ( P .  graculus). 
It  is  smaller  than  the  common  cormorant. 
Both  these  species  are  found  also  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  America,  and  there  are 
various  other  American  as  well  as  Australian 
species. 

Cormus.  See  Corm. 

Corn  (Fr.  come ,  L.  cornu,  a  horn),  a  har¬ 
dened  portion  of  the  cuticle  of  the  foot,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  sort  of  distinct  growth,  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressure.  Corns  are  generally 
found  on  the  outside  of  the  toes,  but  some¬ 
times  between  them,  on  the  sides  of  the 
foot,  or  even  on  the  ball.  They  appear  at 
first  as  small  dark  points  in  the  hardened 
skin,  and  in  this  state  stimulants  or  escha- 
rotics,  as  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic), 
are  recommended.  Perhaps  the  most  effi- 
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cacious  remedy  for  corns  is  the  application 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  night  and  morning. 

Corn  is  the  generic  term  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  used  for  making  bread,  and  is  applied 
specifically  to  the  principal  bread-stuff:  in 
England  to  wheat,  in  the  United  States 
generally  to  maize,  and  frequently  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  oats. 

Corn,  Indian.  See  Maize. 

Corna'cese,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
exogens,  consisting  of  about  100  species, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  Britain,  Cornus 
suecica,  a  lowly  alpine  plant,  and  C.  sangui- 
nea,  the  common  dogwood  or  prickwood. 
Several  plants  of  this  order  are  of  service 
as  tonics  and  for  the  cure  of  ague,  and  in 
America  the  bartc  of  the  Cornus  florida  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
bark.  See  also  Cornel. 

Com  Aphides,  aphides  infesting  the  ears 
of  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  and 
sucking  their  juices,  as  the  Aphis  granaria , 
or  wheat  aphis.  See  A phides. 

Corn-beetle,  the  Cucujus  testacZus,  a 
minute  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is  often 
very  destructive  to  stores  of  grain,  particu¬ 
larly  of  wheat,  in  granaries. 

Cornbrash,  a  local  name  in  England  for  a 
rubbly  limestone,  forming  a  soil  extensively 
cultivated  in  Wiltshire  for  the  growth  of 
corn.  The  term  is  used  by  geologists  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  strata  which  yield  the  soil,  the 
highest  member  of  the  lower  Oolite. 

Corn-cockle,  a  well-known  weed  (Agro- 
stemma  Githdgo),  nat.  order  Caryophyl- 
laceae,  with  large  entire  purple  flowers,  very 
troublesome  amongst  crops  of  grain.  Its 
seeds  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  geese, 
ducks,  swine,  &c. 

Corn-crake,  or  Landrail  ( Crex pratensis ), 
is  a  species  of  bird  of  the  order  Grallae  or 
Waders,  and  of  the  family  Eallidfe  or  rails. 
The  crakes  differ  from  the  rails  proper 
(Jiallus)  in  having  the  bill  shorter.  The 
common  crake  of  Britain  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  lives  in  fields  and  mea¬ 
dows,  and  nestles  and  runs  among  the  long 
grass.  The  name  is  expressive  of  its  cry. 
It  feeds  on  worms  and  insects.  It  is  a  bird 
of  passage,  frequenting  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  during  summer,  and  the  southern, 
including  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Africa, 
in  winter. 

Cor'nea,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  a 
transparent  membrane  in  the  forepart  of  it. 
See  Eye. 

Corneille  (kor-na-ye),  Pierre,  the  father 
of  French  tragedy  and  classic  comedy,  wa» 
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born  at  Rouen  in  1606,  at  which  place  his 
father  was  advocate-general.  He  began  his 
dramatic  career  with  comedy,  and  a  series 
of  vigorous  dramas,  M&ite  (1629),  Clitandre, 
La  Veuve,  La  Suivante,  &c.,  announced  the 
advent  of  a  dramatist  of  a  high  order.  In  1 635 
he  entered  the  field  of  tragedy  with  Medea; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  his 
next  work,  the  famous  Cid,  that  Corneille’s 
claim  was  recognized  to  a  place  amongst  the 
great  tragic  poets.  The  Cid  was  an  imitation 
of  a  Spanish  drama,  and  though  gravely 
defective  in  the  improbabilities  of  the  plot 
and  other  respects,  achieved  an  immense 
success  for  a  certain  sublimity  of  sentiment 
and  loftiness  of  ideal,  which  are  the  native 
characteristics  of  Corneille’s  poetry.  After 
the  Cid  appeared  in  rapid  succession  Hor¬ 
ace  (1639);  Cinna  (1639),  his  masterpiece, 
according  to  Voltaire;  and  Polyeucte  (1640), 
works  which  show  Corneille’s  genius  at  its 
best.  Many  of  his  later  pieces  exhibit  a 
marked  decline.  Besides  his  dramas  he 
wrote  some  elegies,  sonnets,  epistles,  &c., 
as  well  as  three  prose  essays  on  dramatic 
poetry.  As  a  dramatist  his  merits  are  lofti¬ 
ness  of  sentiment  and  conception,  admirably 
expressed  in  a  bold  and  heroic  style  of  ver¬ 
sification  and  language.  But  in  this  con¬ 
stant  straining  after  a  heroic  ideal  he  was 
apt  to  fall  into  a  declamatory  and  inflated 
style.  He  died  in  1684. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1625.  They 
had  married  two  sisters,  and  lived  in  the 
same  house  in  the  utmost  harmony.  Thomas 
began  with  comedies,  which  were  imitations 
of  the  Spanish  school,  and  were  received 
with  even  greater  applause  than  those  of  his 
brother.  The  first  was  Les  Engagements 
du  Hasard  (1647).  His  best  tragedy  is 
Ariane  (1672).  He  is  a  dramatist  of  very 
secondary  rank,  laborious  and  cultivated,  but 
wanting  in  original  power.  He  died  in  1 7 09. 

Cornel,  or  Cornelian  Tree  ( Cornus  mas - 
ctila),  a  species  of  dogwood,  a  tree  or  shrub 
of  the  order  Cornacese,  distinguished  by  the 
hardness  of  its  wood,  a  native  of  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  plant  in  Britain.  One  of  the  finest, 
the  round-leaved  Cornel,  C.  circinata,  is  a 
large  shrub,  5  to  10  ft.  high,  common  from 
Virginia  to  Canada. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder,  married  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  censor  b.C.  169,  by  whom  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus. 
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Cornelian,  or  Carnelian,  a  gem  of  a 
light-red  or  flesh  colour.  It  consists  of  silica 
along  with  minute  quantities  of  the  oxides 
of  iron,  aluminium,  and  sometimes  of  other 
metals,  and  is  used  for  seals,  bracelets,  neck¬ 
laces,  and  other  articles. 

Cornelius,  Peter  von,  German  painter, 
born  at  Diisseldorf  in  1787,  died  in  1867. 
He  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  art,  and  studied 
the  great  masters,  especially  Raphael.  In 
1811  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  Overbeck,  Veit,  and  other  associates, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  school 
of  German  art,  and  revived  fresco-painting 
in  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
He  left  Rome  in  1819  for  Diisseldorf,  where 
he  had  been  appointed  director  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  but  he  soon  settled  in  Munich  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  painting  of  the 
Glyptothek  and  the  Ludwigskirche  there. 
In  these  two  great  works  he  was  assisted  by 
his  Munich  pupils.  In  1833  he  made  an¬ 
other  visit  to  Rome,  and  in  1839  he  visited 
Paris.  In  1841  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by 
Frederick  William  IV.,  who  intrusted  him 
with  the  painting  of  the  royal  mausoleum 
or  Campo  Santo.  The  most  celebrated 
cartoon  in  this  series  is  the  Four  Riders 
of  the  Apocalypse.  The  series  consists  of 
twelve  paintings,  which  have  been  engraved. 
Cornelius,  a  true  representative  of  modem 
German  thought,  introduced  into  art  a  meta¬ 
physical  and  subjective  element  which  is 
easily  liable  to  be  abused;  and  in  his  work 
grandeur  of  conception  and  elevation  of  tone 
have  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  finest 
natural  effects. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  a  Roman  author  of  the 
1st  century  b.c.,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero 
and  Catullus.  The  only  extant  work  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  is  a  collection  of  short  bio¬ 
graphies,  probably  an  abridgment  of  a  work 
written  by  Nepos.  These  biographies  have 
long  been  a  favourite  school-book,  and 
popular  editions  of  them  are  very  numer¬ 
ous. 

Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  was  established  in  1867  with 
funds  furnished  from  the  income  of  990,000 
acres  of  public  land  allotted  by  congress  to 
the  state  for  this  purpose  and  with  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  500,000  dollars  presented  by  the 
Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  much  augmented  by 
subsequent  donations.  There  are  five  general 
courses,  including  classics,  literature  and 
philosophy,  science,  engineering,  architec¬ 
ture,  agriculture,  &c.,  all  of  which  lead  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree. 


CORNET - CORN-LAWS. 


Cornet,  a  wind-instrument  of  former  times, 
originally  curvilinear  or  serpentine  in  form 
and  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  mouth¬ 
piece  to  the  lower  end.  The  modern  cornet - 
a -pistons,  or  cor¬ 
nopean,  is  a  kind 
of  keyed  bugle 
which  has  a  very 
agreeable  tone, 
and  is  much  used 
in  orchestras  and 
military  bands. 

Several  forms  of 
it  are  in  use. 

Cornet,  for¬ 
merly  the  lowest 
rank  of  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  a 
regiment  of  cav¬ 
alry  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the 
infantry.  In  1871  this  rank  was  abolished, 
that  of  sub-lieutenant  taking  its  place. 

Corne'to,  a  cathedral  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
Rome,  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  volcanic 
ridge,  10  miles  north  of  Civita  Vecchia. 
Its  old  walls  and  its  palaces  and  other 
edifices  present  a  picturesque  appearance. 
The  ancient  Tarquinii  stood  about  a  mile 
from  Corneto;  from  the  tombs  in  its  necro¬ 
polis  a  vast  variety  of  Etruscan  relics  have 
been  obtained.  Pop.  6175. 

Corn-fly,  a  name  common  to  several  in¬ 
sects  of  the  family  Muscidse,  from  the  injury 
their  larvse  inflict  on  growing  crops. 

Corn-husking,  Corn-shucking,  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  friends  and  neighbours  at  the 
house  of  an  American  farmer  to  assist  him 
in  stripping  the  husks  or  shucks  from  his 
Indian  corn. 

Corning,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,a  fine  town 
on  the  Susquehanna  river ;  joins  Knoxville 
and  Centreville  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  by  a  bridge;  has  two  National 
Banks.  Pop.  8553. 

Cornish  Diamond,  a  variety  of  quartz 
found  in  Cornwall  and  employed  even  in  the 
16th  century  for  personal  ornaments.  This 
variety  being  now  scarce,  ordinary  rock- 
crystal  is  often  used  instead. 

Cornish  Engine,  a  single-acting  steam- 
engine  used  for  pumping  water.  The  pump- 
rods,  appended  to  one  end  of  the  beam,  are 
loaded  so  as  by  their  gravity  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  raise  the  water,  and  the  down- 
stroke  of  the  steam  piston  at  the  other  end 
of  the  beam  is  used  to  raise  them. 


Cornish  Language,  a  Celtic  dialect  spoken 
in  Cornwall,  which  died  out  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  though  isolated  words  or  terms  are 
still  in  use,  and  some  fragments  of  literature 
are  still  extant.  It  is  allied  to  the  Welsh 
and  Breton.  See  Celts. 

Corn-laws,  a  name  commonly  given  to 
certain  statutes  passed  to  protect  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  in  Britain.  The  first  form 
of  interference  by  legislative  enactment  with 
the  corn-trade  in  England,  beginning  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  was  the  prohibition  of 
exportation,  an  expedient  in  those  times  to 
prevent  scarcity  in  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  exportation  of  grain  was  prohibited  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  in  1360-61,  Calais 
and  other  appointed  ports  being  excepted. 
This  provision  was  relaxed  by  a  statute  of 
Richard  II.  in  1394,  by  which  exportation 
was  permitted  from  all  ports  not  excepted  by 
royal  proclamation.  In  1436,  under  Henry 
VI.,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  permitted 
without  license  whenever  the  price  of  wheat 
did  not  exceed  6s.  8 d.  per  quarter,  and  barley 
3s.  id.  In  1463  a  statute  of  Edward  IV. 
prohibited  importation  until  the  price  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  limit  at  which  exportation  was 
permitted.  This  was  the  beginning  of  pro¬ 
tection,  properly  so  called.  At  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  duties  were  imposed  both 
on  exportation  and  importation,  while  the 
old  principle  of  a  standard  price,  beyond 
which  exportation  was  prohibited,  was  re¬ 
tained.  At  the  Revolution  a  new  policy 
still  more  favourable  to  the  agricultural 
interest  was  adopted.  By  act  1  WilLam 
and  Mary,  cap  xii.,  a  bounty  was  granted 
on  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  the  duties 
on  exportation  were  abolished.  The  amount 
of  the  bounty  was  5s.  for  every  quarter  of 
wheat  exported  while  the  price  was  at  or 
under  48s.,  with  corresponding  prices  for 
other  grains.  The  exportation  of  grain 
reached  its  highest  point  about  1750.  From 
this  period  the  country,  which  had  always 
been  normally  a  grain-exporting  country, 
began,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  mechanical  industries, 
to  fall  off  in  this  respect,  and  in  1778  be¬ 
came  permanently  a  grain -importing  coun¬ 
try.  From  this  time  the  main  efforts  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  largely  represented  in 
the  parliament  and  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
kingdom,  were  concentrated  on  obtaining 
the  imposition  of  prohibitory  duties  on 
foreign  grain.  In  1804,  for  instance,  if  the 
price  of  corn  was  below  63s.  a  prohibitory 
duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  laid  on  what  wras  im- 
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ported;  if  between  63s.  and  66s.,  a  duty  of 
2s.  6d. ;  and  only  when  the  price  at  home 
had  risen  as  high  as  66s.  per  quarter  was 
the  foreigii  grain  allowed  to  pass  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  duty  of  Qd.  With  variations  of  more 
or  less  importance  this  sliding-scale  of  pro¬ 
hibitory  duties  continued  in  force  till  1846, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  influenced  by  the 
corn-law  repeal  agitation,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  by  the  Anti- Corn-law  League,  headed 
by  Cobden  and  Bright,  carried  a  measure 
repealing  the  duty  on  imported  corn,  except 
a  nominal  sum  of  Is.  per  quarter,  which 
also  in  1869  was  done  away  with,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  corn  entirely  free. 

Corn  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  segetum), 
a  common  weed  in  British  corn-fields,  of  a 
rich  orange  colour. 

Corn-moth,  a  small  moth,  the  TinZa  gra- 
nella,  the  larva  of  which  is  exceedingly 
destructive  to  corn  sheaves  in  the  field,  and 
to  stored  grain,  from  eating  into  the  grains. 
Salt,  frequent  turning,  and  many  expedients 
are  employed  to  destroy  the  eggs. 

Corno,  Monte.  See  Gran  Sasso. 

Corn  Salad,  Valerianella  olitoria  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  order  Va- 
lerianacese,  is  extremely  easy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  very 
first  days  of  spring.  V.  olitoria , 
called  also  lamb’s-lettuce,  is  a  weak,  succu¬ 
lent  herb  6  to  12  inches  high,  used  as  a 
salad  in  early  spring. 

Corn  Saw-fly  ( Cephus  pygmceus),  an  in¬ 
sect  the  larvae  of  which  prey  upon  the  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  stalk,  where  the  larvae  live  upon 
the  interior  of  the  straw  and  the  nutritive 
juices  of  the  plant. 

Com-thrips,  a  minute  species  of  thrips, 
the  Thrips  cerealium ,  which  does  much  mis¬ 
chief  to  grain  crops,  insinuating  itself  be¬ 
tween  the  chaff  and  the  unripe  seed,  and 
causing  the  latter  to  shrivel  by  sucking  the 
juice.  It  is  barely  a  line  long. 

Cornu  Copise  (‘horn  of  plenty’),  a  wreathed 
horn  filled  to  overflowing  with  fruit,  flowers, 
and  grain;  used  as  the  symbol  of  plenty. 
Also  written  Cornucopia. 

Cornus,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cor- 
naceae  (which  see). 

Corn  wall,  a  maritime  county  of  England, 
forming  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  bounded  e.  by  Devonshire,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea;  area, 
1350  sq.  miles  or  863,665  acres.  The  coast¬ 
line  is  much  broken.  Mounts  Bay,  Fal¬ 
mouth  Bay  and  Harbour,  Whitsand  Bay, 
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Fowey  Harbour,  and  Plymouth  Sound  are 
the  principal  openings  on  the  south  coast. 
The  indentations  on  the  north  consist  of 
shallow  bays  with  few  or  no  harbours.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  coasts  is  the  promontory  of 
Land’s  End,  terminating  in  granite  cliffs 
about  60  feet  high.  Some  of  the  other  cliffs 
exceed  400  ft.  in  height.  At  Land’s  End  ter¬ 
minate  the  hills  of  the  Devonian  Range. 
The  part  of  this  range  belonging  to  Corn¬ 
wall  stretches  from  N.E.  to  s.w.,  forming 
the  principal  watershed  of  the  county.  Its 
highest  summit  is  Brown  Willy,  1368  ft. 
Granite  and  old  red  sandstone  are  the  chief 
rocks.  The  rivers  are  numerous  but  short. 
Much  of  the  area,  especially  in  the  elevated 
districts,  is  barren  moorland.  About  a  fifth 
is  under  the  plough.  The  chief  wealth  of 
the  county  is  in  its  minerals,  especially  its 
mines  of  copper  and  tin,  though  the  value 
of  both  has  diminished.  Several  mines  ex¬ 
ceed  350  fathoms  in  depth.  In  the  Bo- 
tallack  Copper  Mine,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Land’s  End,  the  workings  are  carried  be¬ 
low  the  sea.  Besides  tin  and  copper,  sil¬ 
ver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  antimony, 
cobalt,  and  bismuth  are  found  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantities.  There  are  also  valu¬ 
able  deposits  of  kaolin  or  china-clay.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  but  the  fisheries,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  pilchard  and  mackerel,  are  valu¬ 
able.  Cornwall,  with  the  Scilly  Isles,  seems 
to  have  been  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands 
of  antiquity.  The  natives  long  maintained 
their  independence  against  the  Saxons,  and 
their  country  was  spoken  of  as  West  Wales. 
Their  language  also  long  continued  to  be 
Celtic.  (See  Cornish  Language.)  The  chief 
towns  are  Bodmin  (county  town),  Penzance, 
Truro,  and  Falmouth  (with  Penryn).  Corn¬ 
wall  has  six  political  divisions  each  sending 
a  member  to  parliament.  It  gives  the  title 
Duke  of  Cornwall  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and  forms  a 
royal  duchy,  the  revenues  of  which  belong 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  time  being. 
The  dukedom  was  created  for  the  Black 
Prince  in  1337.  Pop.  1891,  322,589. 

Cornwall,  a  port  and  manufacturing  town 
of  Canada,  prov.  Ontario,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  67  miles  above  Mont¬ 
real.  Pop.  1891,  6805. 

Corn'wallis,  Charles,  Marquis  of,  son 
of  the  first  Earl  Cornwallis,  born  in  1738. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  served 
in  1761  as  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war;  was  made  colonel  of  foot  in 
1766,  and  finally  general.  On  the  outbreak 
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of  the  American  war  he  sailed  with  his 
regiment,  served  with  distinction  under 
Howe  and  Clinton,  and  in  1780  was  left 
in  independent  command  in  South  Carolina 
with  1000  men.  He  defeated  Gen.  Gates 


Lord  Cornwallis. 


at  Camden,  1780j  and  fought  Gen.  Greene 
at  Guilford  in  1781,  but  six  months  after¬ 
wards  was  besieged  in  Yorktown  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  17th  Oct.,  1781.  This 
disaster  proved  decisive  of  the  war.  In 
1786  Lord  Cornwallis  went  out  to  India 
with  the  double  appointmentof  commander- 
in-chief  and  governor-general,  invaded  My¬ 
sore  in  1791,  and  obliged  TippooSaib  to  sur¬ 
render  much  territory.  Having  returned 
to  Britain  he  was  created  a  marquis  (1794), 
appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
again  in  1805  Governor-general  of  India. 
He  died  the  following  year. 

Corn-weevil,  a  destructive  insect  which 
preys  upon  stored  corn.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  species :  order  Coleoptera,  family  Curcu- 
lionidse,  genus  Calanrlra.  The  Calandra 
granaria  is  a  slender  beetle  of  a  dark-chest¬ 
nut  colour  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
It  bores  a  hole  and  deposits  its  egg  inside 
of  the  grain,  which  is  afterwards  eaten  to  a 
husk  by  the  grub. 

Coro,  a  seaport  town,  Venezuela,  at  one 
time  a  flourishing  place  but  now  much  de¬ 
cayed.  Pop.  8000. 

Cor'ocore,  a  boat  of  the  Indian  Archipel¬ 
ago  of  various  forms.  That  used  in  Celebes 
is  propelled  by  oars,  and  is  often  manned 
with  sixty  men.  Others,  as  those  used  in 

the  Moluccas,  are  masted  vessels. 


Cor'ody,  Corr'ody,  an  allowance  of  meat, 
drink,  or  clothing,  anciently  due  to  the  king 
from  an  abbey  or  other  religious  house,  for 
the  sustenance  of  such  of  his  servants  as  he 
thought  good  to  place  there  for  maintenance. 
Corodies  were  also  retained  by  the  private 
founders  of  religious  houses  and  even  granted 
to  benefactors,  and  consisted  in  the  right  of 
sending  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be 
boarded  at  an  abbey. 

CorolTa,  in  botany,  the  portion  of  the 
flower  inside  the  calyx;  the  inner  floral 
envelope.  The  corolla  surrounds  the  parts 
of  fructification 
and  is  composed 
of  leaves  called 
petals.  When 
there  are  several 
free  leaves  it  is 
called  a  poly- 
petalous  corolla, 
as  in  the  rose; 
but  when  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  united 
by  the  margins 
into  a  continuous 
structure  it  is 
called  monopet- 
alous,  or  more 
correctly  garno- 
petalous.  It  may 
generally  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  calyx  by  the  fineness  of 
its  texture  and  the  gayness  of  its  colours; 
but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Cor'ollary  (in  Latin  coroUarium),  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  a  collateral  conclusion,  following 
from  a  proposition  demonstrated. 

Corolliflo'rse,  one  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  exogenous  plants,  distinguished  by  the 
corolla  being  gamopetalous,  inserted  below 
the  ovary,  and  by  the  stamens  being  inserted 
on  the  corolla.  The  primrose,  heath,  gentian, 
verbena,  &c.,  are  included  in  this  division. 

Coromandel  Coast  ( Cholomandala ),  the 
east  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  Madras 
Presidency,  or  that  portion  of  it  between 
Palk’s  Strait  and  the  river  Pennar.  It  is 
open,  sandy,  and  has  no  secure  harbours,  and 
the  surf  renders  landing  difficult  and  often 
impossible  exeept  to  the  native  catamaran. 

Coromandel  Wood,  the  wood  of  Diospyros 
hirsuta,  a  tree  found  in  Ceylon.  Its  ground 
colour  is  chocolate  brown,  with  black  stripes 
and  marks;  it  is  hard,  turns  well,  and  makes 
very  handsome  furniture. 

Coro'na  (L.  ‘a  crown’). — (1)  In  astro¬ 
nomy,  a  halo  or  luminous  circle  round  one 
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a  a.  Many  petaled  or  leaved 
Corollas,  bb,  Single  petaled  or 
leaved  Corollas. 


CORONA  AUSTRALIS  — -  COROT. 


of  the  heavenly  bodies;  specifically  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  aureola  observed  during  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  which  lies  outside  the 
chromosphere  or  region  of  coloured  promi¬ 
nences.  (2)  In  botany,  an  appendage  of  the 
corolla  in  some  flowers,  coming  as  it  were 
between  the  corolla  and  the  stamens,  well 
seen  in  the  cup  of  the  daffodil.  (3)  In  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  lower  member  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  part  of  a  cornice. 

Coro  na  Austra'lis  (the ‘southern crown’), 
one  of  Ptolemy’s  southern  constellations, 
containing  twelve  stars. 

Coro'na  BoreaTis  (the  ‘northern  crown’), 
one  of  Ptolemy’s  northern  constellations, 
containing  twenty -one  stars. 

Cor'onach,  or  Coran  ach,  a  dirge  or  lamen¬ 
tation  for  the  dead  formerly  customary 
amongst  the  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

Corona'tion,  the  placing  of  the  crown  on 
a  monarch’s  head  with  solemn  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Part  of  the  ceremony  usually 
consists  in  the  oath  which  the  monarch  takes, 
that  he  will  govern  justly,  will  always  con¬ 
sult  the  real  welfare  of  his  people,  and  will 
conscientiously  observe  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  state.  In  England  kings  have 
been  anointed  and  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  even  to  the  latest  times,  with  great 
splendour.  The  form  of  the  coronation  oath 
is  that  settled  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  puts  it  to  the 
sovereign,  who  swears  to  govern  according  to 
the  statutes  of  parliament,  to  cause  law  and 
justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed,  and  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion. 

CoronelTidse,  a  widely-spread  family  of 
non-venomous  serpents.  It  includes  several 
genera,  as  Psammo'phijlax  and  Coronella. 
Coronella  Icevis,  the  smooth  snake,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Britain. 

Cor'oner.  an  official  in  England  whose  chief 
duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  persons  killed  or  dyingsuddenly.  Thereare 
usually  four  or  six  coroners  appointed  for  each 
county,  and  in  every  borough  having  sepa¬ 
rate  quarter-sessions  a  coroner  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  within 
the  borough.  His  examination  is  made  in 
all  cases  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  in  sight  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  place  where  the  death 
happened.  If  the  body  is  not  found  he  can¬ 
not  sit.  When  the  jury  have  brought  in 
their  verdict  the  coroner  is  to  report  to  the 
next  assizes  or  to  the  Queen’s  Bench,  that 
the  murderer  or  murderers  may  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against.  In  the  British  colonies  and 
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the  U.  States  there  are  also  coroners,  but 
not  in  Scotland. 

Cor'onet,  such  a  variety  of  crown  as 
is  worn  by  princes  and  noblemen.  The 
coronet  of  a  British  duke  is  adorned  with 


1,  Coronet  of  a  Du — ..  2,  Do.  of  a  Mai-quis.  3,  Do.  of  an 
Earl.  4,  Do.  of  a  Viscount.  5,  Do.  of  a  Baron. 

strawberry  leaves;  that  of  a  marquis  has 
leaves  with  pearls  interposed;  that  of  an 
earl  raises  the  pearls  above  the  leaves;  that 
of  a  viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only ; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  six  pearls. 

Corot  (ko-ro),  Jean-Baptiste-Camille, 
French  artist,  born  at  Paris  in  1796;  studied 
under  Michallon  and  Victor  Bertin  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  Italy.  He  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Salon  in  1827,  but  some 
years  elapsed  before  the  high  qualities  of 
his  work  were  recognized.  The  fortune 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father  enabled 
him,  however,  to  follow  out  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  were  a  continuous  triumph.  He  died  in 
1875.  He  frequently  painted  figure  sub¬ 
jects,  including  the  large  sacred  pictures, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  Baptism  of 
Christ;  but  his  most  characteristic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  work  was  in  landscape.  His  wood¬ 
land  scenes,  painted  for  the  most  part  at 
dawn  or  twilight  in  a  scheme  of  pale  greens 
and  silvery  grays,  show  a  singularly  subtle 
feeling  for  this  phase  of  nature,  and  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  among  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  century  to  landscape  art. 
Few  artists  have  been  so  successful  in  pain¬ 
ting  light  and  air,  or  in  infusing  work  mani¬ 
festly  closely  studied  from  nature  with  an 
ideal  charm.  His  defect  is  one  of  limitation 
in  range,  but  within  this  limit  he  has  no 
rival. 


COROZO-NUTS - CORPUS  CHRTSTI. 


Coro'zo-nuts,  the  seeds  of  a  tropical  Ame¬ 
rican  palm,  the  Phytetitphas  macrocarpa , 
whose  hardened  albumen,  under  the  name 
of  vegetable  ivory,  is  used  for  small  articles 
of  turnery- ware. 

Cor'poral  (French,  caporal,  from  L.  caput , 
the  head,  the  corporal  being  formerly  a  supe¬ 
rior  officer),  in  the  British  army,  as  also  in 
that  of  the  United  States,  a  petty  officer 
ranking  just  above  the  ordinary  private 
and  below  the  sergeant.  He  has  charge  of 
one  of  the  squads  of  the  company,  places 
and  relieves  sentinels,  &c.  In  the  United 
States  service  the  lowest  commissioned 
officer  of  a  company. 

Corporation,  in  law,  a  civil  or  political 
body  in  which  are  vested  certain  rights 
or  privileges  with  a  view  to  their  preserva¬ 
tion  in  perpetual  succession.  A  corporation 
may  consist  of  one  person  only  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  when  it  is  called  sole  (the  sovereign 
of  Britain  for  example) ;  or  of  a  number  of 
persons,  when  it  is  called  aggregate.  When 
a  corporation  is  vested  in  a  single  person, 
that  person  is  looked  upon  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  corporation  as  holding  a  re¬ 
presentative  or  official  position,  and  these 
rights  belong  to  and  are  transmitted  by  him 
in  virtue  of  this  position,  and  not  as  natural 
rights.  In  like  manner  the  rights  and 
powers  of  an  aggregate  corporation  do  not 
consist  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  members, 
but  of  the  rights  held  and  duly  exercised 
by  the  terms  of  the  corporation.  Corpora¬ 
tions  may  be  either  public  or  private.  An 
instance  of  the  former  is  a  municipal  cor¬ 
poration  under  the  management  of  the 
State  or  of  the  United  States  government. 
Private  corporations  do  not  fulfil  any  func¬ 
tion  of  public  government.  They  may  be 
either  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  Ecclesiastical 
corporations  are  created  to  enable  religious 
societies  to  manage  with  greater  facility 
their  temporal  concerns.  Lay  corporations 
are  private  corporations  not  under  im¬ 
mediate  control  of  some  religious  body. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  two  acts  of 
note  in  English  history.  The  Corporation 
Act,  passed  in  1661,  prevented  any  person 
from  being  legally  elected  to  any  office  be¬ 
longing  to  the  government  of  any  city  or 
corporation  in  England,  unless  he  had,  within 
the  twelvemonth  preceding,  received  the  sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Test  Act,  passed  in  1673,  required  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
subscribe  a  declaration  against  transubstan- 


tiation  in  the  courts  of  King’s  Bench  or 
Chancery,  within  six  months  after  their  ad¬ 
mission;  and  also  within  the  same  time  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  some  public  church.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  Act  was  principally  directed  against 
Protestant  Nonconformists ;  the  Test  Act 
against  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  1828  * 
they  were  both  repealed. 

Corps  (kor;  French  for  body),  a  word  often 
used  as  a  military  and  a  political  term. — 
A  corps  d'armee ,  or  army  corps,  one  of  the 
largest  divisions  of  an  army. — Corps  diplo¬ 
matique,  the  body  of  ministers  or  diplomatic 
characters. — Corps  legislatif  (kor  la-zhis-la- 
tef),  the  lower  house  of  the  French  legisla¬ 
ture  in  1857-70.  Its  members  were  elected 
for  six  years  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  35,000 
electors. 

Cor'pulence,  the  unwieldy  state  of  the 
human  body  due  to  the  excessive  deposition 
of  fat.  It  is  promoted  by  a  diet  too  rich  in 
fat-forming  materials,  fats,  starch  and  su¬ 
gars,  bodily  inactivity,  tranquillity  of  mind, 
&c.  There  is,  however,  a  diseased  state  of 
the  system,  which,  independently  of  all  these 
influences,  will  increase  the  production  and 
deposition  of  fat.  If  corpulence  is  excessive 
it  becomes  troublesome  and  at  length  dan¬ 
gerous.  In  curing  corpulency  due  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  regulating  of  the  diet, 
exercise,  and  sleep  of  the  individual.  Espe¬ 
cial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  kind  of 
diet.  Avoid  all  kinds  of  fat-forming  food, 
such  as  fat,  cream,  butter,  sugar,  potatoes, 
farinaceous  food  and  malt  liquors,  and  indeed 
alcoholic  liquors  of  all  kinds.  Little  bread 
should  be  eaten:  a  moderate  increase  in 
animal  foods,  lean  beef,  fish,  fowl,  eggs,  is 
allowed :  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit 
may  be  partaken  of.  Regular  exercise  to 
suit  the  person’s  powers  should  be  engaged 
in.  A  noted  instance  of  corpulency  is  Daniel 
Lambert,  who  weighed  over  50  stone,  or 
more  than  700  lbs.  Moderate  corpulence 
may  be  quite  consistent  with  health. 

Corpus  Christi  (fbody  of  Christ’),  the 
consecrated  host  at  the  Lord’s  supper,  which, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  R.  Catholic 
Church,  is  changed  by  the  act  of  consecra¬ 
tion  into  the  real  body  of  Christ.  This 
doctrine  caused  the  adoration  of  the  conse¬ 
crated  host,  and  hence  the  R.  Catholic  Church 
has  ordained  for  the  host  a  particular  festi¬ 
val,  called  the  Corpus  Christi  feast.  This 
was  instituted  in  1264  by  Pope  Urban  IV. 
by  a  bull,  in  which  he  appointed  the  Thurs- 
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CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE  - 

day  of  the  week  after  Pentecost  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  through¬ 
out  Christendom.  Since  then  this  festival 
has  been  kept  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Splendid  processions,  in 
which  the  host  is  carried  by  a  priest  in  a 
precious  box,  form  an  essential  part  of  it. 
In  France  it  is  known  as  the  Fete-Dieu. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
called  also  Benet  College ,  was  founded  about 
1352  by  the  united  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  two  fraternities  of 
townspeople  which  used  to  meet  for  prayers 
at  St.  Benedict  Church  and  St.  Mary's 
respectively.  The  endowments  of  the  col¬ 
lege  were  considerably  increased  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Parker,  who  also  bequeathed  to  it 
his  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  a  college 
founded  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  under  the  license  from  Henry  VIII. 
in  1516.  The  foundation  consisted  of  twenty 
fellows  and  twenty  scholars. 

Corpus'cular  Theory  of  Light,  the  older 
theory,  which  explained  the  phenomena  of 
light  by  supposing  that  a  luminous  body 
emits  excessively  minute  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter,  corpuscules  as  they  were  called,  which 
striking  the  eye  produce  the  sensation  of 
light.  Newton  held  the  corpuscular  theory, 
and  supported  it  with  great  ingenuity.  This 
theory  has  long  been  displaced  by  the  'un- 
dulatory  theory  (which  see). 

Corpus  Juris  (‘body  of  law’)  is  a 
name  given  to  certain  collections  of  laws. 
The  name  of  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (‘body  of 
civil  law’)  in  particular  was  bestowed  in  the 
12th  century  upon  the  general  body  of  legal 
works  drawn  up  at  the  orders  of  Justinian, 
viz.  the  Institutes,  Pandects,  Code  and 
Novels;  together  with  the  collections  bearing 
on  the  feudal  law  appended  to  them.  With 
the  canonical  or  Papal  laws  the  same  mode 
of  proceeding  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici  compiled. 

Corral',  in  South  America  and  elsewhere, 
a  yard  or  stockade  for  cattle. 

Correction  of  the  Press,  the  correction 
of  printed  matter  before  publication.  The 
first  impression  taken  from  the  types  is  called 
a  proof,  and  almost  always  contains  some 
errors.  In  correcting  proofs  for  the  printer  the 
following  signs  are  used: — When  a  wrong 
word  or  letter  occurs,  a  line  is  drawn  through 
it,  and  the  proper  word  or  letter  written  on 
the  margin  opposite.  If  a  clause,  word,  or 
letter  is  omitted,  a  caret  (  a  )  is  marked  at 
the  place,  and  the  omission  is  written  on  the 
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—  CORRECTION  OF  THE  PRESS. 

margin.  If  a  superfluous  letter  or  word 
occurs,  the  pen  is  drawn  through  it,  and  the 
character^,  signifying  dele  (delete,  or  take 
out),  written  in  the  margin.  Where  words 
are  improperly  joined,  a  caret  is  written  at 
the  place  where  the  separation  should  be 
made,  and  the  mark  written  in  the  margin. 
When  syllables  or  words  are  improperly 
separated,  they  are  joined  by  horizontal 

parentheses,  as  du  ty.  These  parentheses 

are  to  be  made  in  the  margin  as  well  as  at 
the  break.  When  words  are  transposed, 
they  are  to  be  connected  by  a  curved  line, 

as/not\isywhen  set  up  for  ‘is  not,’  and 

the  mark  tr.  (transpose)  is  to  be  written  in 
the  margin.  When  a  letter  is  turned,  a 

line  is  drawn  under  it,  and  the  mark^made 

in  the  margin.  When  punctuation  is  omitted, 
or  requires  to  be  altered,  a  caret  is  put  at  the 
place,  and  the  comma  or  period,  &c.,  is  placed 
in  the  margin,  with  a  stroke  behind  it,  as  ,/ 
If  a  mark  of  quotation  or  superior  letter  has 
been  omitted,  the  caret  is  made  as  before, 

and  a  mark  of  this  sort  ^/,  placed 

in  the  margin.  Words  which  are  to  be 
printed  in  italics  are  marked  beneath  with 
a  single  line;  as,  office  {office)-,  if  in  small 
capitals,  with  two  lines,  as  Greece  (Greece)  : 
if  in  full  capitals,  with  three,  as  James 

(JAMES).  Where  these  marks  are  used 
in  correction,  the  abbreviations  ital.,  small 
caps.,  or  caps,  should  be  written  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  Where  a  word  printed  in  italics  is  to 
be  altered  to  roman  letters,  a  line  is  to  be 
drawn  under  it,  and  the  word  rom.  written 
in  the  margin.  Where  a  corrector,  after 
altering  a  word,  changes  his  mind,  and  pre¬ 
fers  to  let  it  stand,  dots  are  placed  under  the 
word  in  the  proof,  and  the  word  stet  (let  it 
stand)  written  in  the  margin.  When  two 
paragraphs  are  desired  to  be  joined,  the 
end  of  the  one  and  the  beginning  of  the 
other  paragraph  are  connected  by  a  curved 

line  <- - ^>,  and  the  words  run  on  written 

in  the  margin.  Where  a  new  paragraph  is 
desired  to  be  made,  the  mark  [  is  inserted 
at  the  place,  and  the  word  par.  written  in 
the  margin.  The  corrections  should  always 
be  written  on  the  margin  of  the  proof 
so  as  to  ensure  notice  by  the  printer;  and 
when  these  are  numerous  or  intricate,  it  is 
advisable  to  connect  them  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  made. 


CORREGGIO  - 

Correggio  (kor-rej'5),  Antonio  Allegri, 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Correggio,  near 
Modena,  in  1494.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  which  was  very  retired.  Almost  the 
only  anecdote  told  of  him  is  that  on  seeing 
the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael  he  exclaimed 
‘Anch  ’io  son  pittore’  (I  also  am  a  painter), 
but  this  is  doubtful.  Correggio  is  unrivalled 
in  chiaroscuro  and  in  the  grace  and  rounding 
of  his  figures.  Among  his  best  pictures  are 
Night,  in  which  the  chief  light  is  the  glory 
beaming  from  the  infant  Saviour;  the  St. 
Jerome;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine; 
several  Madonnas,  one  of  them  (called  La 
Zingarella,  or  the  Gipsy  Girl)  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  wife;  the  Penitent  Magdalene;  the 
altar-pieces  of  St.  Francis,  St.  George,  and 
St.  Sebastian;  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives; 
the  fresco  of  the  Ascension  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  Parma;  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city; 
the  Ecce  Homo,  and  Cupid,  Mercury,  and 
Venus,  both  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  died  in  1534. 

Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  a  term 
introduced  by  Mr.  Grove  to  denote  what 
may  more  properly  be  called  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  the  various  forms  of  energy.  The 
energy,  for  instance,  which  a  bullet  in  rapid 
motion  possesses,  is  converted  into  heat  when 
it  strikes  the  target;  the  bullet  being  then 
warm  to  the  touch.  So  heat  may  again  be 
converted  into  kinetic  energy,  that  is,  the 
form  of  energy  possessed  by  a  moving  body ; 
for  instance,  through  the  intermediation  of 
a  steam-engine.  Heat  is  also  directly  con¬ 
verted  into  electricity,  and  electricity  into 
heat.  In  connection  with  this  doctrine  that 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  ought  also  to 
be  studied. 

Correze  (kor-raz),  an  inland  department, 
France,  formed  from  part  of  the  former 
province  of  Limousin,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  river  Corr&ze,  by  which  it  is  tra¬ 
versed;  area,  2265  square  miles;  capital, 
Tulle.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne.  Except  in  a  few 
valleys  the  soil  is  far  from  fertile,  heaths 
occupying  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and 
agriculture  being  in  a  very  backward  state. 
Pop.  326,494. 

Corrib,  Lough,  a  large  lake  in  Ireland, 
mostly  in  county  Galway,  partly  also  in 
county  Mayo,  about  23  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  2  to  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  drainage  of  Lough  Mask  through 
a  subterranean  channel,  its  own  waters  being 
carried  by  Galway  river  to  Galway  Bay. 


—  CORSAIRS. 

It  has  some  fine  scenery  on  its  northern  and 
western  shores,  contains  numerous  islands, 
and,  next  to  Lough  Neagh,  is  the  largest 
lake  in  Ireland. 

Cor'ridor  (Italian  and  Spanish),  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  gallery  or  long  aisle  leading  to 
several  chambers  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  sometimes  wholly  inclosed,  sometimes 
open  on  one  side.  In  fortification,  corridor 
signifies  the  same  as  covert -way. 

Corrien'tes,  a  town,  Argentine  Republic, 
capital  of  the  province  of  same  name,  on  the 
Parang,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Para¬ 
guay,  390  miles  N.  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  well 
placed  to  serve  as  an  entrepot  of  goods,  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  parts  of  the  Paraguay  and 
the  Paran4,  and  the  seaports  on  the  La 
Plata.  Pop.  15,500.  Pop.  of  prov.  290,000. 

Corrievrekin.  See  Corryvreckan. 

Cor'robory,  a  dance  amongst  Australian 
natives  in  which  the  performers,  with  shields 
in  their  hands,  circle  round  a  fire. 

Corrody.  See  Corody. 

Corro'sives  (Lat.  corrodere,  to  eat  away), 
in  surgery,  substances  which  eat  away  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to; 
such  are  glacial  acetic  acid,  burned  alum, 
white  precipitate  of  mercury,  red  precipitate 
of  mercury,  butter  of  antimony,  &c. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  (HgCl2),  a  white  crystalline  solid, 
an  acrid  poison  of  great  virulence.  The 
stomach-pump  and  emetics  are  the  surest 
preventives  of  its  deleterious  effects  when 
accidentally  swallowed;  white  of  egg  is  also 
serviceable,  in  counteracting  its  poisonous 
influence  on  the  stomach.  It  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic. 

Cor'rugated  Iron,  sheet-iron  strengthened 
by  being  bent  into  parallel  furrows.  It  is 
largely  used  for  roofing,  and  when  dipped 
in  melted  zinc,  to  give  it  a  thin  coating,  is 
commonly  known  as  galvanized  iron. 

Corruption  of  Blood.  See  A  ttainder. 

Corryvreck'an,  a  place  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland. 

Corry,  a  city  in  Erie  co.,  Pa.  Machine 
shops,  a  tannery  and  several  factories. 
Pop.  in  1890,  5671. 

Corsac,  or  Corsak  ( Vulpes  corsac),  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  yellowish  fox  or  dog  found  in  Central 
Asia,  Siberia,  and  India.  It  is  gregarious, 
prowls  by  day,  burrows,  and  lives  on  birds 
and  eggs. 

Corsairs,  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
term  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  to  denote 
those  pirates  who  sailed  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  the  ports  of  Morocco. 
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Corselet  (kors'let):  (1st)  a  cuirass  or  ar¬ 
mour  to  protect  the  body  from  injury,  worn 
formerly  by  pikemen,  generally  of  leather, 
and  pistol  proof.  (2d)  The  part  of  a  winged 
insect  which  answers  to  the  breast  of  other 
animals. 

Corset,  a  piece  of  underclothing  worn  to 
give  shape  to  the  body,  consisting  of  a  sort 
of  closely-fitting  jacket,  usually  stiffened 
by  strips  of  steel,  whalebone,  or  other  means, 
and  tightened  by  a  lace.  The  materials  of 
which  it  is  made  should  be  smooth  and  elas¬ 
tic,  and  it  should  be  specially  fitted  for  the 
individual  wearer,  as  no  two  human  figures 
are  precisely  alike.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  corsets  are  meant  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  good  figure,  not  to  make  one,  and 
any  forcible  compression  of  the  shape,  espe¬ 
cially  on  young  persons,  will  only  end  in 
destroying  natural  grace  of  movement  and 
in  serious  injury  to  the  health. 

Cor'sica  (French,  Corse),  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  forming  the  French  depart¬ 
ment  of  same  name.  It  is  separated  from 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  south,  by  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio,  about  10  miles  wide; 
length,  n.  to  s.,  110  miles;  breadth,  near 
its  centre,  53  miles;  area,  3377  square  miles. 
The  east  coast  is  almost  unbroken,  but  on 
the  west  coast  a  number  of  deep  bays,  St. 
Fiorenzo,  Calvi,  Porto,  Liscia,  Ajaccio,  and 
Valinco,  follow  in  rapid  succession.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  chain,  the 
culminating  point  of  which,  according  to  the 
latest  surveys,  is  Monte  Cinto,  8891  feet 
high,  Monte  Rotondo  coming  next  with 
8775  feet.  From  the  east  and  west  side  of 
the  chain  numerous  streams  flow  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  coast,  generally  mere  torrents. 
With  the  exception  of  some  marshy  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  east  coast,  the  climate  is  very 
fine.  There  are  fine  forests  containing  pines, 
oaks,  beeches,  chestnuts,  and  cork-trees,  and 
the  mountain  scenery  is  splendid.  In  the 
plains  and  numerous  valleys  the  soil  is  gen¬ 
erally  fertile;  but  agriculture  is  in  a  back¬ 
ward  state.  Mules,  goats,  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  amongst  wild  animals  the  boar, 
the  fox,  and  the  deer,  are  common.  There 
are  good  fisheries.  In  minerals  Corsica  is 
not  rich.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  brandy, 
olive-oil,  chestnuts,  fruit,  and  fish.  The  chief 
towns,  Ajaccio  and  Bastia,  are  connected  by 
railway.  The  island  was  first  colonized  by 
the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  it  got  the  name 
of  Cyrnos.  The  Romans  afterwards  gave  it 
that  of  Corsica.  From  the  Romans  it  passed 
to  the  Goths,  and  from  them  to  the  Sara¬ 
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cens,  and  in  the  15th  century  to  the  Genoese. 
France  had  the  rights  of  the  Genoese  ceded 
to  her,  after  Paoli  had  virtually  made  Corsica 
independent,  and  entered  on  forcible  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  in  1768.  An  insurrection  in  1794, 
headed  by  General  Paoli  and  assisted  by  the 
British,  for  a  time  restored  the  island  to  in¬ 
dependence;  but  in  1796  it  again  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  Pop.  278,501. 

Corsicana,  Navarro  co.,  Tex.,  seat  of 
military  institute.  Pop.  1890,  6285. 

Corsned  (A. -Saxon),  formerly  a  piece  of 
bread  consecrated  by  exorcism,  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  by  any  person  suspected  of  a  crime. 
If  guilty,  it  was  expected  that  the  swallower 
would  fall  into  convulsions,  or  turn  deadly 
pale,  and  that  the  bread  would  find  no  pas¬ 
sage.  If  innocent,  it  was  believed  the 
morsel  would  turn  to  nourishment. 

Cor'so,  an  Italian  term  given  to  a  leading 
street  or  fashionable  carriage-drive. 

o 

Cort,  Henry,  the  inventor  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  puddling  and  rolling  iron,  born  at 
Lancaster  in  1 7 40.  He  commenced  business 
at  Gosport,  Hampshire;  erected  ironworks, 
and  studied  with  great  success  methods  of 
improving  the  process  of  manufacturing 
iron.  By  the  unfortunate  selection  of  a 
partner  he  was  involved  in  a  complication 
of  lawsuits,  and  finally  ruined.  In  1794, 
however,  he  received  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year  from  government.  He  died  in  1800. 

Cortes  (kor'tes),  the  old  assembly  of  the 
estates  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  early 
times  the  king  was  very  dependent  upon 
them,  especially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon 
When  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
were  united  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  crown  succeeded  in  rendering  itself  more 
independent  of  the  estates,  and  in  1538 
Charles  abolished  the  assembly  of  the  estates 
in  Castile  altogether.  Gradually  the  popular 
liberties  were  encroached  upon,  and  the 
cortes  at  length  were  convened  only  for  the 
purpose  of  homage  or  ceremony,  or  when  a 
question  regarding  the  succession  arose.  In 
1808  Napoleon  revived  the  cortes  for  his 
own  ends.  The  present  cortes  of  Spain  are 
composed  of  a  senate  and  congress  equal  in 
authority,  and  having  the  power  along  with 
the  king  to  make  laws.  (See  Spain.)  The 
Portuguese  cortes  is  coeval  with  the  mon¬ 
archy,*  and  has  had  a  history  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Spanish. 

Cor'tez,  or  Cortes,  Fernando,  or  Her- 
NAN,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born  in 
1485  at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura;  died 
near  Seville  1547.  He  went  to  the  West 
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Indies  in  1504,  where  Velasquez,  governor 
of  Cuba,  under  whom  he  had  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  which  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  Cortez  quitted  Santiago  de 
Cuba  in  1518,  with  eleven  vessels,  about 
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700  Spaniards,  eighteen  horses,  and  ten 
small  field-pieces.  He  landed  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  caused 
his  vessels  to  be  burned,  in  order  that  his 
soldiers  might  have  no  other  resource  than 
their  own  valour.  Having  induced  the 
Totonacs  and  Tlaxcalans  to  become  his 
allies  he  marched  towards  Mexico,  where 
he  was  amicably  received;  but,  having  seized 
their  monarch  Montezuma,  and  treated 
the  people  with  great  cruelty,  they  finally 
resisted.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  100,000  Mexicans  are  said  to  have 
perished,  the  city  was  taken,  and  soon  after 
the  whole  country  was  subjugated.  In  1528 
he  returned  to  Spain;  but  two  years  after 
he  was  again  sent  out  to  Mexico,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  discovering  mean¬ 
while  the  peninsula  of  California.  He  re¬ 
turned  once  more  to  Spain,  where,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  great  services,  he  was  coldly 
received  and  neglected.  After  taking  part 
in  an  expedition  to  Algiers  in  1541  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude.  He 
left  a  character  eminent  for  bravery  and 
ability,  but  infamous  for  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

Corto'na,  a  town  of  Italy.  Pop.  3605. 

Cortland,  Cortland  co.,  N.Y.,  at  the  j  unc¬ 
tion  of  3  railroads,  has  a  State  normal  school 
and  various  factories.  Pop.  1890,  8590. 

Corto'na,  Pietro  di,  properly  Pietro 
Berretini,  a  painter  and  architect,  was  born 
at  Cortona  in  1596,  died  1669.  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  employed  him  to  decorate  a  cha¬ 
pel  in  the  church  of  St,  Bibiena,  and  also 
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to  execute  the  frescoes  of  the  grand  salon 
of  the  Barberini  Palace.  Many  churches  of 
Rome  were  decorated  by  him;  and  at  Flo¬ 
rence  he  adorned  the  Pitti  Palace  for  the 
Grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.  His  easel  pic¬ 
tures,  although  of  less  value  than  his  larger 
works,  are  held  in  great  estimation.  As  an 
architect  he  did  some  important  work  in 
church  restoration. 

Coruna  (ko-ro'nya).  See  Corunna. 

Corun'dum,  the  eartk  alumina  as  found 
native  in  a  crystalline  state.  In  hardness 
it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  The  amethyst, 
ruby,  sapphire,  and  topaz  are  considered  as 
varieties  of  this  mineral,  which  is  found  in 
India  and  China,  and  is  most  usually  in  the 
form  of  asix-sided  prism  or  six  sided  pyramid. 
It  is  nearly  pure  anhydrous  alumina  ( Al2  0;i), 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  four  times 
that  of  water.  Its  colour  is  various — green, 
blue,  or  red,  inclining  to  gray,  due  to  traces 
of  iron,  copper,  &c.  Emery  is  a  variety  of 
corundum. 

Corun'na  (Spanish,  Coruna),  a  seaport  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name 
in  Galicia,  on  the  north  -  west  coast,  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Betanzos.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town,  the  former  built  on  the  E.  side 
of  a  small  peninsula,  and  the  latter  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the 
mainland.  The  harbour,  which  is  well  pro¬ 
tected,  is  deep,  spacious,  and  safe,  and  many 
improvements  have  lately  been  made.  Cattle 
form  the  chief  export.  There  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  tobacco  factory  employing  3000  wo¬ 
men  and  girls.  There  is  a  lighthouse,  92 
feet  high,  called  the  Tower  of  Hercules,  and 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  Co¬ 
runna  was  the  port  of  departure  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada  (1588),  and  the  scene  of  the 
repulse  of  the  French  and  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Moore  (1809).  Pop.  34,098.  See  Map 
at  Ferrol. — The  province  is  hilly,  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
fishing.  Area,  3079  sq.  miles;  pop.  616,043. 

Corvee  (kor'va),  in  feudal  law,  an  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to 
perform  certain  services,  as  the  repair  of 
roads,  &c.,  for  the  sovereign  or  the  feudal 
lord.  In  France  this  system  was  not  finally 
abolished  until  1792. 

Cor  vette,  a  vessel  of  war,  ship-rigged, 
having  a  flush  deck,  with  no  quarter-deck 
and  only  one  tier  of  guns;  but  the  term  is 
now  somewhat  loosely  used.  In  the  British 
navy  there  is  a  class  of  corvettes  built  of 
iron  or  steel,  swift  vessels,  propelled  by  steam 
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as  well  as  by  a  large  spread  of  canvas,  and 
carrying  heavy  guns. 

Cor'vey,  or  Koryei  (kor'vi),  a  formerly 
renowned  Benedictine  abbey  near  Hoxter 
in  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Westphalia,  founded 
in  816,  an  early  centre  of  German  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Wittekind,  the  historiographer  of  the 
convent,  Bruno,  known  afterwards  as  Pope 
Gregory  IV.,  and  many  other  learned  men, 
were  educated  here.  To  its  library  be¬ 
longed  the  only  MS.  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  discovered  here  in 
1514.  The  abbey,  or  castle  of  Corvey,  as 
it  is  now  called,  has  a  rich  and  extensive 
library;  but  the  ancient  collection  of  the 
Benedictines  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

Cor'vidse,  the  crows,  a  family  of  coni- 
rostal  birds,  in  which  the  bill  is  strong,  of 
conical  shape,  more  or  less  compressed,  and 
the  gape  straight.  The  nostrils  are  covered 
with  stiff  bristle-like  feathers  directed  for¬ 
wards.  The  family  includes  the  common 
crow,  rook,  raven,  magpie,  jay,  jackdaw, 
nut-cracker,  Cornish  chough,  &c. 

Corvi'nus,  Matthias.  See  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus. 

Corvo,  the  smallest  and  most  northerly 
of  the  Azores.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Uorwin,  Thomas,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  July  29,  1794.  Elec¬ 
ted  to  Ohio  Legislature;  to  Congress; 
Governor  of  Ohio ;  to  U.  S.  Senate ;  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  min¬ 
ister  to  Mexico.  His  style  of  oratory  was 
captivating.  He  died  in  1865. 

Cor'yat,  Thomas,  an  eccentric  English 
traveller,  born  in  1577;  died  at  Surat,  India, 
1617.  His  wanderings,  a  great  part  on  foot, 
were  through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
India,  &c.  His  travels  were  published 
under  such  curious  titles  as  Coryat’s  Crudi¬ 
ties,  Coryat’s  Crambe  or  Colwort  twice 
sodden,  &c.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of  butt  or 
foil  to  the  wits  with  whom  he  associated  in 
London. 

Coryban'tes,  frantic 
priests  of  Cybele,  who  cele¬ 
brated  the  mysteries  with 
orgiastic  dances  to  the  sound 
of  drum  and  cymbal. 

Cor'ymb,  in  botany,  that 
form  of  inflorescence  in  which 
the  flowers,  each  on  its  own 
pedicel  of  different  lengths,  Corymb, 
are  so  arranged  along  a  com¬ 
mon  axis  as  to  form  a  flat  broad  mass  of 
flowers  with  a  convex  or  level  top,  as  in  the 
hawthorn  and  candytuft. 
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Cor'ypha,  a  genus  of  palms,  including  the 
fan-palm,  gebang  palm,  and  taliput. 

Coryphae'na,  Cor'yphene,  a  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  mackerel  family  (Scomberidte).  The 
body  is  elongated,  compressed,  covered  with 
small  scales,  and  the  dorsal  fin  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  or  nearly  so.  The 
dolphin  of  the  ancients  is  the  C.  hippuris. 
All  the  species,  natives  of  the  seas  of  warm 
climates,  are  very  rapid  in  their  motions, 
and  very  voracious.  They  are  of  brilliant 
colours,  and  are  objects  of  admiration  to 
every  voyager. 

Coryphse'us,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in 
the  Greek  dramas.  His  functions  were 
often  as  wide  as  those  of  our  stage-manager, 
conductor,  and  ballet-master.  The  name 
coryphee  is  now  applied  to  a  ballet-dancer. 

Coryphodon,  a  genus  of  extinct  Ungulata, 
forming  a  link  between  the  elephants  and 
tapirs,  having  the  ridges  of  its  molar  teeth 
developed  into  points;  found  in  the  Eocene 
formations  of  England  and  France. 

Cos,  now  called  Stanchio  or  Stanko,  an 
island  in  the  .^Egaean  Sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  ;  area,  95  square  miles ;  pop. 
11,000.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  had  anciently  a  celebrated  temple 
of  iEsculapius.  In  Cos  was  manufactured 
a  fine,  semitransparent  kind  of  silk,  much 
valued  by  the  ancients.  Cos  is  also  the 
name  of  the  principal  town,  a  decayed  sea¬ 
port.  The  island  yields  grain,  wine,  silk, 
cotton,  citrons,  &c. 

Cosel.  See  Kosel. 

Coseley,  an  urban  sanitary  district  of 
West  Staffordshire,  11  m.  n.  of  Birmingham. 
It  has  extensive  iron  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures.  Pop.  21,700. 

Cosenza  (ko-sen'tsa),  an  episcopal  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  capital  of  province  of  Cosenza 
or  Calabria  Citeriore,  150  miles  s.e.  Naples; 
pop.  16,253.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
pottery,  and  cutlery;  the  environs  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  produce  abundance  of  corn,  fruit, 
oil,  wine,  and  silk. 

Coshering,  or  Coshery,  an  old  feudal 
custom  in  Ireland  by  which  the  lord  of  the 
soil  had  the  right  to  lodge  and  feast  himself 
at  a  tenant’s  house.  This  tribute  or  exac¬ 
tion  was  at  length  commuted  for  a  quit-rent. 

Cosmas,  surnamed  Indicopleustes  (‘the 
Indian  navigator’ ),  an  Alexandrian  merchant 
and  traveller  of  the  6th  century ;  afterwards 
a  monk.  He  wrote  several  geographical 
and  theological  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  extant  is  the  Christian  '1  opography. 
The  author  tries  to  prove  that  the  earth  is 
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a  parallelogram  bounded  by  walls,  which 
meet  and  form  the  vaulted  roof  which  we 
call  the  sky. 

Cosmet'ics  (from  Gr.  Tcosmed,  I  ornament, 
beautify),  external  preparations  for  render¬ 
ing  the  skin  soft,  pure,  and  white,  or  for 
beautifying  and  improving  the  complexion. 
To  these  may  be  added  preparations  for 
preserving  or  beautifying  the  teeth,  and 
those  which  are  applied  to  the  hair. 

Cos'mism,  that  system  of  philosophy,  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school ;  a 
phase  of  positivism. 

Cosmog'ony  (Greek,  Jcosmos,  world,  and 
gone,  generation),  a  theory  of  the  origin  or 
formation  of  the  universe.  Such  theories 
may  be  comprehended  under  three  classes : 
— 1.  The  first  represents  the  world  as  eter¬ 
nal,  in  form  as  well  as  substance.  2.  The 
matter  of  the  world  is  eternal,  but  not  its 
form.  3.  The  matter  and  form  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  a 
spiritual  cause;  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
and  shall  have  an  end.  Aristotle  appears 
to  have  embraced  the  first  theory;  but  the 
theory  which  considers  the  matter  of  the 
universe  eternal,  but  not  its  form ,  was  the 
prevailing  one  among  the  ancients,  who, 
starting  from  the  principle  that  nothing 
could  be  made  out  of  nothing,  could  not 
admit  the  creation  of  matter,  yet  did  not 
believe  that  the  world  had  been  always  in 
its  present  state.  The  prior  state  of  the 
world,  subject  to  a  constant  succession  of 
uncertain  movements  which  chance  after¬ 
wards  made  regular,  they  called  chaos.  The 
Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and  also  Egyp¬ 
tians,  seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  theory. 
One  form  of  this  theory  is  the  atomic  theory, 
as  taught  by  Leucippus,  Epicurus,  and  Lu¬ 
cretius.  According  to  it  atoms  or  indivisible 
particles  existed  from  eternity,  moving  at 
hazard,  and  producing,  by  their  constant 
meeting,  a  variety  of  substances.  After 
having  given  rise  to  an  immense  variety  of 
combinations  they  produced  the  present 
organization  of  bodies.  The  third  theory  of 
cosmogony  makes  God,  or  some  deity,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  out  of  nothing.  This 
is  an  ancient  and  widely- spread  theory, 
and  is  that  taught  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Anaxagoras  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
who  taught  that  God  created  the  universe 
from  nothing.  The  Romans  generally 
adopted  this  theory,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Lucretius  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  Epicurus. 


Cosmos,  order  or  harmony,  and  hence  the 
universe  as  an  orderly  and  beautiful  system. 
In  this  sense  it  has  been  adopted  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  as  the  title  of  his  celebrated  work, 
which  describes  the  nature  of  the  heavens 
as  well  as  the  physical  phenomena  of  the 
earth. 

Cosne  (kon),  a  town,  France,  dep.  Nibvre, 
31  miles  n.n.w.  Nevers,  on  the  Loire.  Pop. 
5451. 

Cos'sacks  (CasacJcs),  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Russia, 
paying  no  taxes,  but  performing  instead 
the  duty  of  soldiers.  Nearly  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Graeco  -  Russian  Church,  to 
which  they  are  strongly  attached,  and  to 
the  observances  of  which  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  attentive.  They  must  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes,  both  on  account  of 
their  descent  and  their  present  condition — 
the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  and  those  of 
the  Hon.  Both  classes,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Don,  have  collateral  branches,  distri¬ 
buted  as  Cossacks  of  the  Azoff,  of  the 
Danube,  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  the  Caucasus, 
of  the  Ural,  of  Orenberg,  of  Siberia,  of  the 
Chinese  frontiers,  and  of  Astrakhan.  Writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  people 
and  of  their  name,  but  they  are  believed  to 
be  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race.  In 
personal  appearance  the  Cossacks  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Russians,  but  are 
of  a  more  slender  make,  and  have  features 
which  are  decidedly  more  handsome  and 
expressive.  Originally  their  government 
formed  a  kind  of  democracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  chief  or  hetman  of  their  own 
choice;  while  under  him  was  a  long  series 
of  officers  with  jurisdictions  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  partly  civil  and  partly  military, 
all  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  on  any  emer¬ 
gency  to  furnish  the  largest  military  array 
on  the  shortest  notice.  The  democratical 
part  of  the  constitution  has  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  under  Russian  domination.  The 
title  of  chief  hetman  is  now  vested  in  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  all  the 
subordinate  hetmans  and  other  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  crown.  Care,  however, 
has  been  taken  not  to  interfere  with  any 
arrangements  which  foster  the  military 
spirit  of  the  Cossacks.  Each  Cossack  is 
liable  to  military  service  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fifty,  and  is  obliged  to  furnish 
his  own  horse.  They  furnish  the  empire 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in 
its  national  army,  forming  a  first-rate  irregu¬ 
lar  cavalry,  and  rendering  excellent  service 
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as  scouts  and  skirmishers.  In  1570  they  built 
their  principal  ‘  stanitza  ’  and  rendezvous, 
called  Tcherkask,  on  the  Don,  not  far  above 
its  mouth.  As  it  was  rendered  unhealthy 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  island  on  which  it 
stood,  New  Tcherkask  was  founded  in  1805 
some  miles  from  the  old  city,  to  which 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  removed.  This 
forms  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  which  constitutes  a  government 
of  Russia,  and  has  an  area  of  61,900  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  of  1,474,133.  It 
has  a  military  organization  of  its  own. 

Cossimbazar',  a  decayed  town  in  Moor- 
shedabad  district,  Bengal.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlements  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
importance. 

Cossipur',  a  northern  suburb  of  Calcutta, 
the  site  of  an  important  gun  factory.  Pop. 
8770. 

Costa,  Sir  Michael,  musical  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Naples  of  an  old 
Spanish  family  1810,  died  1884.  In  1828 
he  fame  to  England,  and  in  1839  became  a 
naturalized  British  subject.  He  was  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Her  Majesty’s 
Opera,  the  Handel  Festivals,  <fcc.  His  chief 
works  are  the  opera  Don  Carlos  and  the 
oratorios  Eli  and  Naaman.  He  was  knighted 
in  1869. 

Costa  Rica,  the  most  southern  state  of 
the  republics  of  Central  America;  bounded 
N.  by  Nicaragua,  E.  and  N.  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea;  E.  and  s.  by  Colombia;  and  S.  and  w. 
by  the  Pacific.  The  area  is  21,495  sq.  miles, 
including  some  disputed  territories  on  the 
northern  frontier.  The  country  is  intersected 
diagonally  by  the  primary  range  or  cordil¬ 
lera  of  the  isthmus,  which  throws  off  numer¬ 
ous  spurs  on  either  side.  The  principal 
range  contains  several  lofty  eminences  (the 
highest  11,740  feet)  and  volcanoes,  both 
active  and  extinct  or  dormant.  Costa  Rica 
is  said  to  contain  some  rich  gold  -  mines ; 
at  present,  however,  they  are  not  worked  to 
any  great  extent.  Silver  and  copper  are 
also  found.  The  country  is  extremely  fertile. 
Coffee,  rice,  maize,  &c.,  are  raised  on  the 
table-land  in  the  interior;  and  cacao, vanilla, 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  cultivated  in 
the  low  coast-regions.  Coffee  forms  the  most 
important  product.  The  forests  are  valu¬ 
able.  The  capital  is  San  Jos^,  and  the  two 
established  ports  are  Punta  Arenas,  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and  Porto  Limon,  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea.  It  has  been  an  independent  state 
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since  1821,  from  1824  to  1839  forming  a 
part  of  the  Central  American  Confedera¬ 
tion,  but  subsequently  separate.  In  1891 
there  were  161  miles  of  railway  and  630 
miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  finances  are 
in  some  disorder,  and  education  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  exports  of  1891-92,  8,484,115 
pesos;  imports,  8,351,029  pesos.  Pop.  213,- 
785,  mostly  of  Spanish  descent. 

Costel'lo,  Dudley,  novelist  and  journalist, 
born  in  Ireland  1803,  died  in  London  1865. 
A  constant  contributor  to  many  journals 
and  magazines,  and  author  of  several  popu¬ 
lar  works  of  fiction,  &c. — His  sister  Louisa 
Stuart  Costello,  born  1815,  died  1870, 
published  two  romances,  entitled  The  Queen 
Mother  (1841)  and  Clara  Fane  (1848),  a 
poem  called  The  Lay  of  the  Stork  (1856), 
and  various  historical  and  descriptive  works. 

Coster,  Laurens  (called  Janszoon,  that 
is,  son  of  John),  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  origin  of  printing,  was  born  in 
Haarlem  in  1370  or  1371,  died  about  1440. 
He  was  sacristan  ( Koster )  of  the  parochial 
church  at  Haarlem,  and  from  this  office  he 
derived  his  surname.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  first  found  in  Junius’  Batavia  (1588), 
he  was  the  original  inventor  of  movable 
types,  and  on  this  ground  the  Dutch  have 
erected  statues  in  his  honour.  But  in  1870 
a  Dutchman,  Dr.  Van  der  Linde,  professed 
to  have  demolished  the  claims  of  Haarlem 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  and  to  have 
established  that  Holland,  like  other  coun¬ 
tries,  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  Mayence 
school.  This  conclusion  has  been  rejected 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hessels,  who,  on  carefully  in¬ 
vestigating  the  matter,  thinks  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  Coster  was  the  inventor. 

Cost'mary  (from  L.  costos,  an  aromatic 
plant,  and  Mary,  the  Virgin),  or  Alecost 
( Balsamlta  vulgaris),  a  composite  herbaceous 
plant,  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  Italy, 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1568,  and  com¬ 
mon  in  almost  every  rural  garden.  It  was 
formerly  put  into  ale  to  give  it  an  aromatic 
flavour,  hence  the  name  Alecost. 

Costs,  in  law,  are  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  As  a  rule 
these  are  paid  by  the  loser  in  a  suit,  but 
there  are  always  extra-judicial  expenses 
incurred  by  both  parties,  which  each  has 
to  pay  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  suit. 
In  criminal  cases  the  party  accused  may  have 
his  expenses  if  the  court  thinks  the  accusa¬ 
tion  unreasonable.  In  matrimonial  suits,  the 
wife,  whether  petitioner  or  respondent,  is  gen¬ 
erally  entitled  to  her  costs  from  the  husband. 


COSTUME  - 

Cos'tume,  the  style  of  attire  character¬ 
istic  of  an  individual,  community,  class,  or 
people;  the  modes  of  clothing  and  personal 
adornment  which  prevail  in  any  period  or 
country. — Costume  balls,  also  called  fancy 
dress  balls,  are  entertainments  at  which  the 
guests  adopt  a  style  of  dress  different  from 
the  one  usually  worn.  It  may  be  one  which 
was  worn  at  another  period,  or  one  worn  in 
another  country,  or  a  modern  dress  worn  by 
some  particular  class  of  society.  A  favourite 
plan  is  to  make  up  as  some  well-known 
character  in  history  or  literature. 

Cote-d’Or  (kot-dor),  that  is,  hill  or  hill¬ 
side  of  gold,  from  the  excellence  of  its 
vintages,  a  chain  of  hills  in  the  east  of 
France,  height  from  1400  to  1800  feet. 
See  next  article. 

Cote-d’Or,  an  inland  and  eastern  depart¬ 
ment  of  France,  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Burgundy,  having  Dijon  as  its  capital.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Saone,  and  their 
affluents,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Cote-d’Or  hills  (see  above),  which  traverse 
it  from  N.E.  to  s.w.  Area,  3382  sq.  miles. 
The  vineyards  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cote-d’Or  produce  the  celebrated  wines  of 
Upper  Burgundy.  Iron,  coal,  marble,  &c., 
are  found.  Pop.  1891,  376,866. 

Cotes-du-Nord  (kot-dii-nor),  a  maritime 
department  in  the  N.  of  France,  forming 
part  of  ancient  Brittany;  capital  Brieuc. 
Area,  2659  sq.  miles.  The  coast  extends 
about  150  miles,  and  the  herring,  pilchard, 
and  mackerel  fishing  is  actively  pursued. 
One  of  the  main  branches  of  industry  is  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  the  principal  branch  is  the 
spinning  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  weaving 
of  linen  and  sail-cloth.  Among  the  minerals 
are  iron,  lead,  and  granite.  Pop.  618,652. 

Coteswold  (or  Cotteswold)  Hills.  See 
Cots  wold  Hills. 

Cothen.  See  Coethen. 

Cothur'nus.  See  Buslcin. 

Coti'dal  Lines,  a  system  of  lines  on  a 
globe  or  chart  marking  the  places  where 
high-water  takes  place  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant. 

Cotillion,  a  brisk  dance  of  French  origin 
pei'formed  by  eight  persons  together,  re¬ 
sembling  the  quadrille  which  superseded  it. 
The  name  is  now  given  to  a  dance  which 
often  winds  up  a  ball,  and  which  is  danced 
with  any  number  of  dancers  and  with  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  the  pairs  of  dancers 
following  in  this  the  leading  pair,  and  part¬ 
ners  being  successively  changed. 


-  COTTAGE. 

Cotingas,  a  family  of  tropical  American 
birds,  some  of  which  have  splendid  plumage, 
or  are  otherwise  remarkable.  See  Bell-bird , 
Umbrella-bird. 

Coto,  the  reddish-brown,  aromatic  and 
slightly  bitter  bark  of  Palicourea  densiflora , 
order  Rubiacese,  a  tree  of  S.  America,  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  and  used  as  a  remedy  in 
diarrhoea  and  profuse  sweating. 

Cotoneas'ter,  a  genus  of  small  trees  or 
trailing  shrubs,  nat.  order  Rosaceae.  C. 
vulgaris  is  a  British  species,  having  rose- 
coloured  petals  and  the  margins  of  the  calyx 
downy.  The  other  species  are  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  mountains  of 
India.  They  are  all  adapted  for  shrub¬ 
beries. 

Cotopax'i,  the  most  remarkable  volcanic 
mountain  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  about 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Chimborazo;  lat.  0°  43' s.; 
Ion.  78°  40'  w. ;  altitude  19,500  feet.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits 
of  the  Andes,  being  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
truncated  cone,  presenting  a  uniform  unfur¬ 
rowed  field  of  snow  of  resplendent  bright¬ 
ness.  Several  terrific  eruptions  of  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  course  of.  the  18th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Cotrone  (ko-tro'na),  a  seaport  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Catanzaro,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Croton.  It  has  a  cathedral,  is 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  otherwise  forti¬ 
fied.  Pop.  9649. 

Cots'wold  Hills,  a  range  of  hills,  England, 
county  Gloucester,  which  they  traverse  N. 
to  s.  for  upwards  of  50  miles;  extreme  eleva¬ 
tion  near  Cheltenham,  1134  feet.  The  Cots- 
wold  sheep  are  a  breed  of  sheep  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  their  wool,  formerly  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester. 

Cotta,  Johann  Friedrich,  Baron  von, 
an  eminent  bookseller  of  Germany,  born 
1764,  died  1832.  He  began  business  at 
Tubingen,  but  in  1811  removed  to  Stuttgart. 
He  was  the  publisher  for  many  great 
writers  in  Germany,  including  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  Richter,  Uhland,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  the  Humboldts,  and  others. 

Cot'tabus,  an  ancient  Greek  game,  which 
consisted  in  throwing  wine  from  cups,  with¬ 
out  spilling,  into  little  basins  of  metal,  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  particular  manner  or  floating  in 
water. 

Cottage,  a  small  country  residence  or  de¬ 
tached  suburban  house,  adapted  to  a  moder¬ 
ate  scale  of  living,  yet  with  all  due  attention 
of  neatness,  comfort,  and  refinement 
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Cottbus.  See  Kottbus. 

Cottier  Tenure,  a  system  of  tenure  accor- 
ing  to  which  labourers  rent  small  portions 
of  land  directly  from  the  owner,  or  from  a 
farmer,  often  giving  personal  service  as  part 
of  the  rent,  and  holding  by  annual  tenancy. 

Cottin  (kot-an),  Sophie  Ristaud,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Madame  Cottin , 
French  novelist,  born  1773,  died  1807.  In 
1790  she  married  M.  Cottin,  a  banker  of 
Bordeaux,  who  died  in  1793,  and  thenceforth 
she  followed  literature.  Her  best-known 
work  is  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia; 
other  novels  are  Claire  d’Albe,  Malvina, 
Amelie,  and  Mathilde. 

Cottle,  Joseph,  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  Bristol,  and  the  author  of  some  now 
almost  completely  forgotten  poems,  was  born 
in  1774,  died  1853.  He  was  a  generous 
friend  to  Coleridge  and  Southey  in  their 
early  days,  and  wrote  an  interesting  volume 
of  recollections  of  those  authors. 

Cotton,  the  name  given  to  the  soft  cellular 
hairs  which  encircle  the  seeds  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Gossypium,  nat.  ord.  Malvaceae. 
The  genus  is  indigenous  to  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  World,  and  the  plants  are  now  culti¬ 
vated  all  over  the  world  within  the  limits  of 
30°  north  and  south  of  the  equator.  All  the 
species  are  perennial  shrubs,  though  in  culti¬ 
vation  they  are  sometimes  treated  as  if  they 
were  annuals.  They  have  alternate  stalked 
and  lobed  leaves,  large  yellow  flowers,  and 
a  three  or  five  celled  capsule,  which  bursts 
open  when  ripe  through  the  middle  of  the 
cell,  liberating  the  numerous  black  seeds 
covered  with  the  beautiful  filamentous  cot¬ 
ton.  The  North  American  cotton  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  Gossypium  barbadense,  and  two 
well-marked  varieties  are  cultivated,  the 
long-staple  cotton,  which  has  a  fine  soft 
silky  fibre  nearly  2  inches  long,  and  the 
short-staple  cotton,  which  has  a  fibre  little 
over  1  inch  long  adhering  closely  to  the 
seed.  The  long-staple  variety  known  as  Sea 
Island  cotton  holds  the  fh’st  place  in  the 
market.  It  is  grown  in  some  of  the  south¬ 
ern  states  of  America,  especially  on  islands 
bordering  the  coast.  The  cotton  grown  in 
South  America  is  obtained  from  G.  peru- 
vidnum ,  called  also  kidney  cotton.  The  in¬ 
digenous  Indian  species  is  G.  herbaceum , 
which  yields  a  short- stapled  cotton.  It  is 
grown  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region 
as  well  as  in  Asia.  The  mode  of  cultivation 
is  usually  as  follows: — The  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  spring  in  drills  of  about  a  yard  in 
width,  the  plant  appearing  above  ground  in 
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about  eight  days  afterwards.  The  rows  of 
young  plants  are  then  carefully  weeded  and 
hoed,  a  process  which  requires  to  be  repeated 
at  two  or  three  subsequent  periods.  No  hoe¬ 
ing  takes  place  after  the  flowering  has  com¬ 
menced,  from  which  a  period  of  seventy  days 


Herbaceous  Cotton  Plant  ( Gossypium  herbacSum). 

generally  elapses  till  the  ripening  of  the 
seed.  To  prevent  the  lustre  of  the  cotton 
wool  from  being  tarnished,  the  pods  must 
not  remain  ungathered  longer  than  eight 
days  after  coming  to  maturity.  The  cotton 
wool  is  collected  by  picking  with  the  fingers 
the  flakes  from  the  pods,  and  then  spreading 
out  to  dry,  an  operation  which  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  performed.  The  cotton  now 
comes  to  be  separated  from  the  seeds,  a  pro¬ 
cess  formerly  effected  by  manual  labour,  but 
which  is  now  generally  accomplished  by 
machinery.  After  being  cleansed  from  the 
seeds,  the  cotton  wool  is  formed  into  bales, 
and  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  India 
and  the  adjacent  islands  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  It  was-  known  in  Egypt  in  the 
6th  century  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
was  then  probably  imported  from  India. 
It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period 
that  the  nations  of  the  West  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  useful  commodity,  and 
even  then  it  appears  only  to  have  been  used 
as  an  article  of  the  greatest  luxury.  The 
introduction  of  the  cotton-shrub  into  Europe 
dates  from  the  9th  century,  and  was  first 
effected  by  the  Spanish  Moors,  who  planted 
it  in  the  plains  of  Valencia.  Cotton  manu¬ 
factories  were  shortly  afterwards  established 
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hi  Cordova,  Granada,  and  Seville;  and  by 
the  14th  century  the  cotton  stuffs  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  Kingdom  of  Granada  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  superior  in  quality  to 
those  of  Syria.  About  the  14th  century 
cotton  thread  began  to  be  imported  into 
England  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese. 
In  China  the  cotton-shrub  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  turned  to  any  account  as  an 
article  of  manufacture  till  the  6th  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  nor  was  it  extensively 
used  for  that  purpose  till  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century.  In  the  New  World  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  appears  to  have 
been  well  understood  by  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  long  before  the  advent  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  was  planted  by  the  English 
colonists  of  Virginia  in  1621,  but  only  as  an 
experiment,  and  the  amount  produced  was 
long  very  small,  the  crop  only  amounting  to 
about  2,000,000  lbs.  in  1791.  After  this 
it  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1810  94,000,000 
lbs.  were  exported.  The  quantity  now  pro¬ 
duced  is  enormous,  the  crop  of  1892  being 
estimated  at  9,038,707  bales,  averaging  440 
lbs.  each.  The  chief  cotton-growing  states 
are  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  S.  Carolina,  Louisiana,  N.  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  and  Florida.  The  raw  cot¬ 
ton  exported  in  1892  (two-thirds  of  the 
whole  crop)  was  valued  at  $258,447,741. 

The  cottons  of  commerce  are  usually  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  geographical  names,  borrowed 
from  the  countries  in  which  the  article  is 
produced,  and  under  each  of  these  divisions 
various  qualities  are  recognized.  The  chief 
contributors  to  the  European  supply  are 
the  United  States,  India,  Egypt,  and  Brazil. 
The  total  import  of  raw  cotton  into  Bri¬ 
tain  in  1887  was  almost  exactly  16,000,000 
cwts.,  valued  at  £40,000,000.  In  the 
same  year  4,900,000,000  yards  of  cotton 
piece  goods  were  exported  of  the  value  of 
£51,737,000,  cotton  twist  and  yarn  being 
also  exported  to  the  value  of  £11,379,000, 
sewing  thread  to  the  value  of  £2,979,000; 
the  total  value  of  all  the  manufactures  ex¬ 
ported  reaching  the  sum  of  £70,959,766. 
Raw  cotton  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
£5,727,000.  There  were  in  operation  ja 
Great  Britain  in  1891  44,750,000  spindles  ; 
in  the  United  States,  14,781,000  ;  on  the 
Continent,  25,150,000.  For  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  see  Cotton-spinning . 

Cotton,  Charles,  an  English  writer,  born 
1630,  died  1687.  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  being  a  great  angler 


and  skilled  in  horticulture.  His  works  are 
numerous,  including  Scarronides,  or  Virgil 
Travestie,  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  and  Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream,  a 
supplement  to  his  friend  Izaak  Walton’s 
Complete  Angler;  Poems  on  Various  Occa¬ 
sions;  translations  of  Montaigne’s  Essays, 
Corneille’s  Horace,  &c.  He  wrote  well 
both  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  English  anti¬ 
quary  and  collector  of  literary  relics;  born 
1570,  died  1631.  He  assisted  Camden  in  his 
labours  on  the  Britannia;  and  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1611.  He  wrote  numerous  anti¬ 
quarian  pamphlets,  but  he  is  chiefly  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  magnificent  library  of  ancient 
charters,  records,  and  other  MSS.  which  he 
collected,  and  which  passed  to  his  heir  intact, 
and  was  acquired  by  the  nation  in  1706. 
After  being  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1731,  it  was  placed  in  the  British  Museum 
in  1757. 

Cotton  Famine,  the  destitution  caused  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war 
(1861-65)  in  the  English  cotton  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  especially  in  Lancashire. 
The  cotton  supply  failed  on  account  of  the 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  U. 
States,  and  in  consequence  the  mill-owners 
finally  closed  their  mills  entirely — nearly 
two  millions  of  people  being  reduced  to 
great  distress.  A  Cotton  District  Relief 
Fund  was  started,  and  a  Relief  Act  passed 
by  parliament,  by  which  loans  were  granted 
to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  instituting  relief  works.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  by 
June  1865  the  distress  was  at  an  end,  great¬ 
ly  increased  supplies  of  cotton  having  been 
got  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  India,  and  else¬ 
where. 

Cotton-grass,  the  popular  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Eriophorum ,  order  Cyperacese 
or  sedges.  Several  species  occur  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  G.  Britain,  in  moory  or  boggy 
places,  and  the  white  cottony  substance 
they  produce  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows,  &e. 

Cottonian  Library.  See  Cotton ,  Sir 
Robert  Bruce. 

Cotton-seed  Oil,  a  valuable  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant,  used  as 
an  adulterant  or  as  a  substitute  for  various 
other  oils.  The  oil-cake  of  cotton-seed  is  a 
valuable  cattle-feeding  substance. 

Cotton-spinning,  a  term  employed  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  the  aggregate  all  the  operations 
involved  in  transforming  raw  cotton  into 
yarn.  The  word  ‘spinning’  has  also  a 
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more  limited  signification,  being  used  to 
denote  the  concluding  process  of  the  series. 
The  following  affords  a  general  notion,  of 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  successive  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
yarn: — (1)  Mixing,  the  blending  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  raw  cotton,  in  order  to 
secure  economical  production,  uniform  qua¬ 
lity  and  colour,  and  an  even  thread  in  any 
desired  degree.  (2)  The  ivillowing,  scratch¬ 
ing,  or  blowing,  an  operation  which  cleans 
the  cotton  and  prepares  it  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  lap  or  rolled  sheet  for  the  next 
process.  (3)  Carding,  an  operation  in  which 
the  material  is  treated  in  its  individual 
fibres,  which  are  taken  from  the  lap,  further 
cleansed,  and  laid  in  a  position  approximately 
parallel  to  each  other,  forming  a  thin  film, 
which  is  afterwards  condensed  into  a  sliver 
— a  round,  untwisted  strand  of  cotton.  (4) 
Drawing,  the  drawing  out  of  several  slivers 
to  the  dimensions  of  one,  so  as  to  render 
the  new  sliver  more  uniform  in  thickness, 
and  to  place  the  fibres  more  perfectly  in 
parallel  order.  (5)  Stubbing,  the  further 
drawing  or  attenuation  of  the  sliver,  and 
slightly  twisting  it  in  order  to  preserve  its 
cohesion  and  rounded  form.  (6)  Intermedi¬ 
ate  or  second  stubbing ,  a  repetition  of  the 
former  operation  and  further  attenuation, 
not  necessary  in  the  production  of  coarse 
yarns.  (7)  Roving ,  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  its  principal  object  being  to  still 
further  attenuate  the  sliver,  and  give  it  a 
slight  additional  twist.  (8)  Spinning,  which 
completes  the  extension  and  twisting  of  the 
yarn.  This  is  accomplished  either  with  the 
throstle  or  the  mule.  By  means  of  the 
former  machine  the  yarn  receives  a  hard 
twist,  which  renders  it  tough  and  strong. 
By  means  of  the  latter  yarns  of  less  strength 
are  produced,  such  as  warps  of  light  fabrics 
and  wefts  of  all  kind.  (See  Thread  and 
Weaving.)  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  only  method  of  spinning  known 
was  that  by  the  hand-wheel,  or  the  still 
more  primitive  distaff  and  spindle.  In  1767 
a  poor  weaver  of  the  name  of  Hargreaves, 
residing  at  Stanhill,  near  Blackburn,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  invented  a  machine  for  spinning 
cotton,  which  he  named  a  spinning -jenny. 
It  consisted  at  first  of  eight  spindles,  turned 
by  a  horizontal  wheel,  but  was  afterwards 
greatly  extended  and  improved,  so  as  to 
have  the  vertical  substituted  for  the  horizon¬ 
tal  wheel,  and  give  motion  to  from  fifty  to 
eighty  spindles.  In  1 769  Arkwright,  origin¬ 
ally  a  barber’s  apprentice,  took  out  a  patent 
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for  spinning  by  rollers.  From  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  mill  erected  by  Arkwright  at 
Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  being  driven  by 
water-power,  his  machine  received  the  name 
of  the  water-frame,  and  the  thread  spun  on 
it  that  of  water-twist.  The  next  important 
invention  in  cotton-spinning  was  that  of  the 
mule,  introduced  by  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton, 
of  Bolton,  in  1775,  and  so  called  from  its 
combining  the  principle  of  the  spinning- 
jenny  of  Hargreaves  with  the  roller-spin¬ 
ning  of  Arkwright.  Numerous  improve¬ 
ments  in  cotton-spinning  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  introduced  up  to  the  present  day, 
but  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  modifications 
of  Arkwright’s  spinning-frame  and  Cromp¬ 
ton’s  mule- jenny.  Among  the  principal  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  throstle,  an  ex¬ 
tension  and  simplification  of  the  original 
spinning-frame,  introduced  about  the  year 
1810.  The  first  machines  set  up  in  the 
United  States  were  at  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  in  1786,  by  two  Scotchmen.  In 
1812  Francis  C.  Lowell  introduced  the  Cart¬ 
wright  power-loom  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  which 
is  now  the  largest  cotton-manufacturing 
centre  in  America. 

Cottus,  a  genus  of  fishes.  See  Bull-head. 

Cotumix.  See  Quail. 

Cotyledons,  the  seed-leaves  or  seed-lobes 
of  the  embryo  plant,  forming,  together  with 
the  radicle  and  plumule,  the  embryo,  which 
exists  in  every  seed  capable  of  germination. 
Some  plants  have  only  one  cotyledon,  and 
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1,  Monocotyledon  (seed  of  Arum  maculatum).  2,  Dico¬ 
tyledon  (seed  of  Papaver  Rhceas).  3,  Polycotyledon  (seed 
of  Pinua  sylveatris). 

are  accordingly  termed  monocotyledonous; 
others  have  two,  and  are  dicotyledonous. 
These  differences  are  accompanied  by  re¬ 
markable  differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  which  form  the 
basis  for  the  division  of  flowering  plants 
into  two  great  classes.  The  embryo  plant 
of  the  Coniferse  has  many  (three  to  twelve) 
cotyledons,  and  is  called  yolycotyledonous. 
The  cotyledons  contain  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  use  of  the  germinating  plant.  In  some 
plants  the  store  is  very  large,  and  in  germi¬ 
nation  the  seed-leaves  remain  under  the 
ground,  as  in  the  pea  and  oak;  in  others  the 
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store  is  not  so  large,  and  the  seed-leaves 
appear  above  ground  and  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  true  leaves;  while  there  is  a  large 
class  of  seeds  where  the  embryo  is  very 
small,  and  the  food  is  stored  up  around  it, 
as  in  wheat  and  the  buttercup. 

Couchant,  in  heraldry,  said  of  a  beast 
lying  down  with  the  head  raised. 

Couch  (Quitch,  or  Quick)  Grass  ( Triti - 
cum  repens ),  a  perennial  grass,  which  is  pro¬ 
pagated  both  by  seed  and  by  its  creeping 
root-stock,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  troublesome  weeds  of  agriculture.  When 
it  first  appears  above-ground  its  blade  is 
readily  eaten  by  sheep.  The  roots  are 
readily  eaten  by  pigs,  and  when  cleaned 
and  boiled  or  steamed  become  a  farinaceous 
and  nutritious  food  for  cows  and  horses. 
It  is  the  grass  eaten  by  dogs  as  a  vomit. 

Couching,  an  old  operation  for  cataract, 
which  consisted  in  passing  a  needle  into  the 
eye,  and  with  it  pushing  the  lens  out  of  its 
place  to  leave  the  pupil  of  the  eye  clear. 

Coucy  (ko-se),  Renaud,  Chatelain  de,  an 
old  French  poet,  born  about  1160;  killed  at 
Acre  1191.  His  songs  are  distinguished  by 
great  warmth  of  passion.  He  is  the  hero  of 
a  celebrated  romance  of  the  13th  century. 

Cougar  (ko'gar),  a  voracious  quadruped 
of  the  cat  kind,  inhabiting  most  parts  of 
America — Felis  concolor.  Its  colour  is  a 
uniform  fawn  or  reddish-brown,  without 
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spots  or  markings  of  any  kind.  It  may 
attain  a  length  of  9  feet,  inclusive  of  the 
tail.  In  habits  it  is  stealthy  and  cowardly, 
and  seldom  or  never  attacks  man.  It  is  by 
some  called  the  puma  or  red  tiger,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  animals 
of  America,  particularly  in  the  warmer  cli¬ 
mates,  where  it  carries  off  fowls,  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  domestic  animals. 

Cough,  a  sudden  and  forcible  expiration 
immediately  preceded  by  closure  of  the 
glottis  or  narrowed  portion  of  the  box  of 
the  windpipe.  The  force  for  the  action  is 
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obtained  by  a  deep  breath,  then  follows  the 
closure  of  the  glottis,  succeeded  by  the  ex¬ 
piratory  effort  forcing  open  the  glottis. 
The  action  is  performed  by  the  expiratory 
muscles,  that  is  the  abdominal  muscles,  by 
whose  contraction  the  diaphragm  is  forced 
up,  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  by  which 
the  ribs  are  pulled  down.  Ihe  cavity  of 
the  chest  being  thus  diminished  air  is  driven 
out  of  the  lungs.  The  object  of  the  cough 
is  usually  to  expel  any  foreign  material  in 
the  lungs  or  air-tubes.  The  offending  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  there  present  as  the  result  of 
inflammation,  catarrh,  &c.  It  may  also  have 
gained  entrance  from  without.  Thus  the 
irritating  material  may  be  merely  some  food 
or  drink  which  has  slipped  into  the  larynx, 
or  it  may  be  dust,  &c.,  in  the  air  inhaled, 
and  the  cough  is  the  means  of  expelling  the 
intruder.  But  cough  may  also  be  produced 
when  there  is  no  irritating  material  present. 
The  larnyx  or  windpipe  may  be  in  an  in¬ 
flamed  and  irritable  condition,  in  which 
state  even  the  entrance  of  cold  air  will  ex¬ 
cite  coughing.  Moreover,  cough  may  be 
produced  by  irritation  of  nerves,  distant 
from  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  by  what 
is  called  reflex  action.  Thus  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  irritation  connected  with  the 
ear,  irritation  of  certain  nerves  by  pressure 
of  growths,  &c.,  may  produce  cough,  when 
the  respiratory  organs  are  not  directly  af¬ 
fected  at  all.  Irritation  at  the  back  of  the 
throat,  as  of  the  tickling  of  a  long  uvula, 
and  so  on,  also  produces  it.  A  catarrhal 
cough  is  generally  considered  unimportant, 
particularly  if  there  be  no  fever  connected 
writh  it.  But  every  cough  lasting  longer 
than  two  or  three  days  is  suspicious,  and 
ought  to  be  medically  treated. 

Coulisse  (ko-lis'),  one  of  the  side  scenes 
of  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  or  the  space  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  side  scenes;  properly 
one  of  the  grooved  pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  in 
which  a  flat  scene  moves. 

Coulomb  (ko-lon),  Charles  Augustin  de, 
French  physicist,  born  1736  at  Angouleme, 
died  1806.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  on  his  invention  of  the  torsion  balance. 

Coumarin  (ko'-),  a  vegetable  proximate 
principle,  obtained  from  the  Dipterix  odo- 
rata  or  Tonka  bean,  sweet  woodruff,  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass,  melilot,  &c.  It  has  a 
pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  a  burning  taste; 
and  is  used  in  perfumery,  in  medicine,  and 
to  give  flavour  to  certain  varieties  of  Swiss 
cheese. 
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Council  (Lat.  concilium ),  an  assembly 
met  for  deliberation,  or  to  give  advice.  The 
term  specially  applies  to  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  independent  churches, 
convened  for  deliberation  and  the  enactment 
of  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  four 
general  or  oecumenical  councils  recognized 
by  all  churches  are:  1,  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  325,  by  which  the  dogma  respecting  the 
Son  of  God  was  settled ;  2,  that  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  381,  by  which  the  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Ghost  was  decided:  3,  that  of 
Ephesus,  431 ;  and  4,  that  of  Chalcedon,  451 ; 
in  which  two  last  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ 
was  more  precisely  determined.  Among 
the  principal  Latin  councils  are  that  of  Cler¬ 
mont  (1096),  in  the  reign  of  Urban  II.,  in 
which  the  first  crusade  was  resolved  upon; 
the  Council  of  Constance,  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  of  all  the  councils,  held  in  1414,  which 
pronounced  the  condemnation  of  John  Huss 
(1415),  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague  (1416);  the 
Council  of  Basel,  in  1431,  which  intended  a 
reformation,  if  not  in  the  doctrines,  yet  in 
the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church; 
and  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  began  its 
session  in  1545,  and  laboured  chiefly  to  con¬ 
firm  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  Protestants.  On  the  8th  of 
December,  1869,  an  oecumenical  council, 
summoned  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX., 
assembled  at  Rome.  This  council  adopted 
a  dogmatic  Decree  or  Constitute  de  Fide , 
and  a  Constitute  de  Ecclesia,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  article  of  which  latter  declares  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  when  speaking  ex 
cathedrd. 

Council,  Aulic.  See  Aulic. 

Council,  Privy.  See  Privy-council. 

Council  and  Session,  Lords  of,  the  su¬ 
preme  judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Scot¬ 
land.  See  Session  ( Court  of). 

Council  Bluffs,  a  city  and  important 
manufacturing  centre,  United  States,  Pot¬ 
tawattamie  county,  Iowa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  opposite  Omaha  city,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  2750  feet 
in  length  and  50  feet  above  high  water. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  council  held 
here  with  the  Indians  in  1804.  Pop.  21,474. 

Council  of  War,  an  assembly  of  officers 
of  high  rank  called  to  consult  with  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  an  army  or  admiral  of  a 
fleet  on  matters  of  supreme  importance. 

Counsel,  or  Counsellor,  a  person  re¬ 
tained  by  a  client  to  plead  his  cause  in  a 
court  of  judicature.  (See  Barrister  and 
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Advocate.)  The  term  counsel  is  used  as  a 
plural  for  a  number  of  legal  counsellors  en¬ 
gaged  together  in  a  case. — Queen's  or  King's 
Counsel,  are  English  barristers  appointed 
counsel  to  the  crown,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  lord-chancellor,  and  taking  precedence 
over  ordinary  barristers.  They  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  silk  gown  as  their 
professional  robe,  that  of  other  barristers  be¬ 
ing  of  stuff. 

Count  (Latin  comes,  comitis,  a  companion) 
appears  to  have  been  first  used,  as  a  title  of 
dignity,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  empe¬ 
ror  Constantine  (4th  century),  meaning  ori¬ 
ginally  the  companion  of  a  prince  or  high 
dignitary.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
power  the  title  was  retained;  and  under 
Charlemagne  it  denoted  equally  a  military 
or  civil  employment.  About  the  end  of  the 
15  th  century,  in  Germany,  and  under  the  last 
princes  of  the  Merovingian  race  in  France, 
the  title  appears  to  have  become  hereditary 
in  certain  families.  The  German  title  Graf 
corresponds  to  the  title  Count  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  In  modern  times  the  custom 
of  styling  all  the  sons  of  a  count  also  counts 
makes  this  designation  on  the  Continent 
very  common,  and  the  rank  little  more  than 
nominal.  In  point  of  rank,  the  English 
earls  are  considered  as  corresponding  to 
the  continental  counts,  an  earl’s  wife  being 
styled  a  countess. 

Count,  in  law,  an  independent  part  of  a 
declaration  or  indictment,  which,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  constitute  a  ground  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Count  and  Reckoning,  in  Scotch  law,  is 
the  name  of  a  form  of  process  by  which  one 
party  may  be  called  upon  to  render  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  accounts,  and  show  the 
amount  due  between  him  and  another. 

Counterfoil,  a  kind  of  complementary  and 
easily  detached  portion  of  a  document,  such 
as  a  bank  cheque  or  draft,  which  is  retained 
by  the  person  giving  the  document,  and  on 
which  is  written  a  memorandum  of  the  main 
particulars  contained  in  the  principal  docu¬ 
ment. 

Counter-irritant,  in  med.  a  substance 
employed  to  produce  an  artificial  or  secon¬ 
dary  disease,  in  order  to  relieve  another  or 
primary  one.  The  term  is  more  specifically 
applied  to  such  irritating  substances  as, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  redden  or  blister 
it,  or  produce  pustules,  purulent  issues,  &c. 
The  commonest  counter-irritants  are  such 
as  mustard,  turpentine,  cantharides  or  Spa¬ 
nish  flies,  croton-oil,  and  the  cautery. 


COUPE. 


COUNTERPOINT 


Couii' terpoint,  in  music,  a  term  equiva¬ 
lent  to  harmony,  or  the  writing  of  a  carefully 
planned  accompany  ing  part ;  or  that  branch  of 
the  art  which,  a  musical  thought  being  given, 
teaches  the  development  of  it,  by  extension 
or  embellishment,  by  transposition,  repetition, 
or  imitation  throughout  the  different  parts. 
Counterpoint  is  divided  into  simple,  florid 
ox  fig  urate,  and  double.  Simple  counterpoint 
is  a  composition  in  two  or  more  parts,  the 
notes  of  each  part  being  equal  in  value  to 
those  of  the  corresponding  part  or  parts  and 
concords.  In  florid  counterpoint,  two  or 
more  notes  are  written  against  each  note  of 
the  subject,  or  canto- fer  mo,  and  discords  are 
admissible.  Double  counterpoint  is  an  in¬ 
version  of  the  parts,  so  that  the  base  may 
become  the  subject,  and  the  subject  the 
base,  &c.,  thus  producing  new  melodies  and 
new  harmonies. 

Coun'terscarp,  in  fort,  the  exterior  talus 
or  slope  of  the  ditch,  or  the  talus  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  earth  of  the  covered  way.  It  often 
signifies  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its 
parapet  and  glacis. 

Coun'tersign,  a  private  signal,  word,  or 
phrase  given  to  soldiers  on  guard,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  let  no  man  pass  unless  he  first  give 
that  sign;  a  military  watchword. 

Coun'tertenor,  in  music,  one  of  the  middle 
parts  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble;  high 
tenor.  It  is  the  highest  male  adult  voice, 
having  its  easy  compass  from  tenor  G  to 
treble  C,  and  music  for  it  is  written  on  the 
alto  or  C  clef  on  the  middle  line  of  the  staff. 
The  lowest  voices  of  females  and  boys  have 
about  the  same  register,  and  are  sometimes 
inaccurately  called  countertenor.  The  cor¬ 
rect  term  is  alto  or  contralto. 

Count-out,  in  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  act  of  the  speaker  when  he  counts 
the  number  of  members  present,  and,  not 
finding  forty,  intimates  that  there  is  not  a 
quorum,  when  the  sitting  stands  adjourned. 
The  proceedings  may  be  continued,  how¬ 
ever  few  be  present,  provided  no  member 
formally  moves  a  count. 

Count  Palatine,  in  England,  formerly 
the  superior  of  a  county,  who  exercised  regal 
prerogatives  within  his  county,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  had  his  own  courts  of  law, 
appointed  judges  and  law  officers,  and  could 
pardon  murders,  treasons,  and  felonies.  All 
writs  and  judicial  processes  proceeded  in  his 
name,  while  the  king's  writs  were  of  no  avail 
within  the  palatinate.  The  Earl  of  Chester, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  were  the  Counts  Palatine  of  Eng- 
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land,  the  corresponding  counties  being  called 
counties  palatine . 

Country  Dance,  a  rustic  dance  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin,  in  which  many  couples  can  take 
part.  The  performers  are  arranged  face  to 
face,  the  gentlemen  on  one  side  and  the 
ladies  on  the  other,  and  go  through  certain 
prescribed  figures. 

County,  originally  a  district  of  a  country 
subject  to  a  count  or  earl.  It  is  now  a  civil 
division  corresponding  with  shire  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  Each  British  county 
has  its  lord  lieutenant,  its  sheriff,  and  its 
court  or  courts,  with  various  officers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  larger  coun¬ 
ties  are  more  or  less  divided  for  purposes  of 
parliamentary  representation,  and  also  for 
the  more  convenient  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  provinces  of  Canada,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies,  and  the  several  states  of 
America  are  also  divided  into  counties,  for 
administrative  purposes. 

County  Corporate,  a  city  or  town  posses¬ 
sing  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its 
own  sheriffs  and  other  magistrates,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated, 
as  London,  York,  Bristol,  &c. 

County  Council.  See  Local  Government. 

County  Courts  are  an  ancient  institution 
in  England.  Their  jurisdiction  was  formerly 
very  restricted,  but  they  have  had  exten¬ 
sive  powers  conferred  on  them  by  recent 
acts  of  parliament.  The  new  county  courts 
were  established  in  1 846,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  affording  a  speedy  and  cheap  mode  of  re¬ 
covering  debts  under  £50,  but  their  juris¬ 
diction  is  now  pretty  wide  and  varied. 

County  Palatine,  a  county  under  a  count 
palatine.  See  Count  Palatine. 

Coup  (ko;  French,  a  blow),  a  term  used  in 
various  connections  to  convey  the  idea  of 
promptness  and  force. — Coup  de  main,  a 
prompt,  vigorous,  and  successful  attack. — 
Coup  d'etat,  a  sudden  decisive  blow  in  poli¬ 
tics;  a  stroke  of  policy;  specifically,  an  exer¬ 
tion  of  prerogative  to  alter  the  laws  or  the 
constitution  of  a  country  without  the  con¬ 
sent  or  concurrence  of  the  people  expressed 
through  their  representatives,  especially 
when  such  exertion  is  supported  by  armed 
force. — Coup  de  soleil.  See  Sunstroke. 

Coupar-Angus,  a  police  burgh,  Scotland, 
partly  in  Forfar,  but  mainly  in  Perthshire. 
Pop.  2154. 

Coupe  (ko-pa),  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
carrying  two  inside,  with  a  seat  for  the 
driver  outside. 
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Couple,  in  dynamics,  two  equal  and  pa¬ 
rallel  forces  acting  in  different  directions, 
and  applied  to  the  same  body.  The  distance 
between  their  lines  of  action  is  called  the 
arm  of  the  couple,  and  the  product  of  one 
of  the  two  equal  forces  by  this  arm  is  called 
the  moment  of  the  couple. 

Couplet,  two  verses  or  lines  of  poetry  of 
equal  length  and  rhythm,  often  embodying 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  an  aphorism. 

Coupling,  in  machinery,  a  contrivance  for 
connecting  one  portion  of  a  system  of  shaft¬ 
ing  with  another,  and  of  which  there  are 
various  forms.  A  common  form  is  the 
flange  or  plate  coup¬ 
ling,  which  consists 
of  two  flanges  sepa¬ 
rately  fitted  on  to  the 
two  contiguous  ends 
of  the  lengths  of  shaft 
to  be  connected,  and 
firmly  secured  to¬ 
gether  by  screws.  The 
most  useful  kinds  of  couplings  are  those  that 
are  adjustable,  or  can  be  readily  put  on  and 
off. — The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  organ 
register,  by  which  two  or  more  rows  of  keys 
can  be  connected  by  a  mechanism,  so  that 
they  can  be  played  together. 

Coupon  (ko'pon;  from  Fr.  couper,  to  cut), 
an  interest-certificate  printed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  transferable  bonds,  and  so  called 
because  it  is  cut  off  or  detached  and  given 
up  when  a  payment  is  made.  Also  one  of 
a  series  of  tickets  which  binds  the  issuer  to 
make  certain  payments,  perform  some  ser¬ 
vice,  or  give  value  for  certain  amounts  at 
different  periods,  in  consideration  of  money 
received. 

Courbevoie  (korb-vwa),  a  town  of  France, 
department  Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  5  miles  north-west  of  Paris,  well  built, 
with  large  barracks;  pop.  14,729. 

Courcelles  (kor-sal),  a  village  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  4  miles  s.E.  of  Metz;  scene  of  a 
German  victory  over  the  French  under 
Bazaine,  Aug.  14,  1870. 

Courier,  a  bearer  of  special  despatches, 
whether  public  or  private ;  also  an  attendant 
on  a  party  travelling  abroad,  whose  especial 
duty  is  to  make  all  arrangements  at  hotels 
and  on  the  journey. 

Courland  (German,  Kurland),  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Livonia  and 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  w.  the  Baltic,  s.  Kovno, 
and  E.  by  Vitebsk;  area,  10,535  square 
miles;  pop.  642,570.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mittau,  the  capital,  the  surface  is 
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diversified  by  hills  of  very  moderate  height; 
but  elsewhere,  and  particularly  towards  the 
coast,  it  is  flat,  and  contains  extensive  sandy 
tracts,  often  covered  with  heaths  and  mor¬ 
asses.  About  two -fifths  of  the  whole  gov¬ 
ernment  are  occupied  by  wood.  The  pea¬ 
santry  are  for  the  most  part  Letts ;  the 
more  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  Teu¬ 
tons;  the  prevailing  religion  being  Lutheran. 
The  territory  was  subjected  to  Poland  in 
1561,  conquered  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
in  1701,  and  was  merged  in  Russia  1795. 

Courser,  or  Courier  ( Cursorius ),  a  genus 
of  grallatorial  birds  belonging  to  the  plover 
tribe.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa,  but 
one  species,  the  cream-coloured  courser 
(Cursorius  isabellinus ),  has  been  met  with 
in  Britain. 

Coursing,  a  kind  of  sport  in  which  hares 
are  hunted  by  greyhounds,  which  follow  the 
game  by  sight  instead  of  by  scent.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  various  localities,  at  which 
dogs  are  entered  for  a  variety  of  stakes,  as 
horses  are  at  a  race-meeting.  When  a  hare 
is  started  it  is  allowed  a  certain  advance  on 
the  dogs,  which  are  then  let  loose  from  the 
‘slips’  or  cords  held  by  the  ‘slipper’  and 
fastened  to  the  dogs’  collars.  A  judge  keeps 
his  eyes  on  the  dogs,  and  notes  what  are 
called  ‘  points,’  the  victory  being  adjudged 
to  the  dog  which  makes  the  most  ‘  points.’ 

Court. — (1)  All  the  surroundings  of  a 
sovereign  in  his  regal  state;  the  body  of 
persons  who  compose  the  household  of,  or 
attend  on,  a  sovereign.  Presentation  at 
Court  is  a  formal  introduction  of  persons 
of  some  eminence  or  social  standing  to  the 
British  sovereign  on  certain  state  occasions 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  They  have  to 
appear  in  the  regulation  ‘court  dress.’  (2) 
A  tribunal  of  justice;  the  hall,  chamber,  or 
place  where  justice  is  administered,  or  the 
persons  (judges)  assembled  for  hearing  and 
deciding  causes,  civil,  criminal,  military, 
naval,  or  ecclesiastical.  Courts  may  be 
classified  in  various  ways.  A  common  dis¬ 
tinction  is  into  courts  of  record  and  not  of 
record ;  the  first  being  those  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  which  are  enrolled  in  records. 
They  may  also  be  divided  into  courts  of 
original  jurisdiction  and  courts  of  appeal, 
or  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  inferior  and 
superior  courts,  &c.  Articles  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  courts  wTill  be  found  under  such  sepa¬ 
rate  headings,  as  Chancery,  Common  Pleas , 
Exchequer,  &c. 

Court-baron,  in  England,  a  court  com¬ 
posed  of  the  freeholders  of  a  manor,  presided 
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over  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  his  steward. 
These  courts  have  long  fallen  into  disuse. 

*  Court  de  Gebelin  (kbr-d-zha-blan),  An¬ 
toine,  French  writer,  born  in  1725,  died  in 
1784.  He  published,  from  1773  to  1774,  Le 
Monde  Primitif  Analyst  et  Compart  avec  le 
Monde  Moderne,  which,  after  nine  volumes 
had  appeared,  remained  unfinished.  Its  vast 
plan  embraces  dissertations  on  mythology, 
grammar,  origin  of  language,  history,  &c. 
He  also  published  Lettres  Historiques  et 
Apologetiques  en  Faveur  de  la  Religion  Re- 
formee. 

Courtesy,  Tenure  by,  in  law,  is  where  a 
man  marries  a  woman  seized  of  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue  capable  of 
inheriting  her  estate.  In  this  case,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  holds  the  lands  for  his 
life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

Courtesy  Title,  a  title  assumed  by  an 
individual  or  given  to  him  by  popular  con¬ 
sent,  to  which  he  has  no  valid  claim.  When 
a  British  nobleman  has  several  titles  it  is 
usual  to  give  one  of  his  inferior  titles  to  his 
eldest  son.  Thus  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  is  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  eldest  son  is  Earl  of 
Dalkeith.  The  younger  sons  of  noblemen 
have  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  prefixed  to 
their  names,  as  Lord  William  Lennox.  In 
Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  a  viscount  or 
baron  has  the  courtesy  title  of  Master ,  as  the 
Master  of  Lovat,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Lovat. 

Court  Fool.  See  Jester. 

Court  Hand,  the  old  Gothic  or  Saxon 
hand  or  manner  of  writing  used  in  records 
and  judicial  proceedings,  and  distinguished 
from  the  modern  or  Italian  style. 

Court-martial,  a  court  consisting  of 
military  or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of 
military  or  naval  offences. 

Court-plaster  (so  called  because  origin¬ 
ally  applied  by  ladies  of  the  court  as  patches 
on  the  face),  black,  flesh-coloured,  or  trans¬ 
parent  silk  varnished  over  with  a  solution 
of  isinglass,  which  is  often  perfumed  with 
benzoin,  used  for  covering  slight  wounds. 

Courtrai  (kor-tra;  Flemish,  Kortryk),  a  for¬ 
tified  town,  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flan¬ 
ders,  26  miles  south  of  Bruges,  on  the  Lys.  It 
is  well  built,  having  handsome  and  spacious 
streets,  and  a  fine  Grande  Place,  with  several 
other  squares.  Its  manufactures  are  table- 
linens,  lace  (which  is  celebrated),  cambrics, 
cotton  goods,  &c.,  and  it  has  extensive 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works.  Here,  in  1302, 
took  place  the  ‘battle  of  spurs’  between  the 
French  and  Flemings.  Pop.  29,073. 


Courts  of  Love,  in  the  chivalric  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  courts  composed  of 
knights,  poets,  and  ladies,  who  discussed 
and  gave  decisions  on  subtle  questions  of 
love  and  gallantry.  The  first  of  these  courts 
was  probably  established  in  Provence  about 
the  12th  century.  They  reached  their 
highest  splendour  in  France,  under  Charles 
VI.,  through  the  influence  of  his  consort 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  whose  court  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1380.  An  attempted  revival  was 
made  under  Louis  XIV.  by  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu. 

Cousin  (ko-zan),  Victor,  French  philo¬ 
sopher  and  writer,  founder  of  the  so-called 
Eclectic  school  of  philosophy,  was  born  at 
Paris  1792,  died  at  Cannes  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Lycbe  Charlemagne, 
and  entered  the  Ecole  Normale,  then  newly 
instituted,  in  1811.  His  mind  was  directed 
towards  philosophy  under  Laromiguiere, 
Royer- Collard,  and  Maine  de  Bii’an.  In 
1815  Royer-Collard,  returning  to  political 
life,  recommended  Victor  Cousin  as  his 
successor,  and  he  became  deputy-professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  had 
also  an  appointment  at  the  Lycbe  Napolfion, 
or  College  Henri  IV.,  and  at  the  Ecole 
Normale.  In  the  free  discussions  ( confer¬ 
ences )  which  followed  his  prelections  he 
became  by  the  influence  his  eloquence  exer¬ 
cised  over  his  pupils  the  founder  of  a  school 
which,  while  assuming  an  eclectical  develop¬ 
ment,  was  originally  based  on  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  Scotch  school.  In  1817  he 
visited  Germany,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Kant,  Fichte,  J acobi, 
and  Schelling,  by  whose  opinions  his  own 
were  henceforth  modified.  He  lost  his 
position  as  public  teacher  on  political 
grounds  in  1822,  and  did  not  resume  teach¬ 
ing  till  1828,  when  he  shared  with  Guizot 
and  Villemain  an  unexampled  popularity, due 
partly  to  political  feeling.  After  the  July 
revolution  (1830)  he  entered  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  which  he  presented 
valuable  reports  on  the  state  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  Germany  and  Holland.  In  the 
cabinet  of  Thiers  in  1840  he  accepted  the 
office  of  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
was  created  a  peer  of  France.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  brought  his  public  career  to  a 
close.  The  head  and  founder  of  the  modern 
school  of  eclecticism  in  France,  he  borrowed 
from  many  sources.  His  eclecticism  was 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  system, 
however  erroneous,  which  has  anywhere 
commanded  assent,  contains  some  elements 
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of  truth,  by  which  its  acceptance  may  be 
explained,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of 
philosophical  criticism  to  discover  and  com¬ 
bine  these  scattered  elements  of  truth.  The 
following  are  among  his  works: — Fragments 
P  hilosophiques  ( 1 8 26) ;  Nou  veaux  Fragments 
Philosophiques  (1828);  Cours  de  Philo¬ 
sophic  Morale  (1840-41);  Cours  del’Histoire 
de  la  Philosophie  (1828);  Histoire  de  la 
Philosophie  au  dix-huitieme  Sifecle  (1829); 
De  la  Metaphysique  d’Aristote  (1838); 
Philosophie  Scolastique  (1840);  Du  Vrai, 
du  Beau  et  du  Bien  (1854);  &c. 

Cousins,  Samuel,  English  engraver,  born 
1801,  died  1887.  He  engraved  plates  after 
Lawrence,  Landseer,  Reynolds,  Millais, 
Leslie,  Eastlake,  Ward,  &c.  He  was  elected 
a  Royal  Academician  Engraver  in  1855,  and 
when  this  class  was  abolished  he  became  an 
Academician  proper. 

Coutances  (ko-tans),  a  town,  Northern 
France,  dep.  Manche,  on  a  hill  about  4 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  by  a  canal.  It  has  a  fine  old  cathedral 
crowning  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands. 
Pop.  8107. 

Couth  on  (ko-ton),  Georges,  a  noted 
French  revolutionist,  was  born  in  1756,  and 
was  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  lawyer. 
Some  time  after  the  revolution  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  national  assembly, 
and  allying  himself  with  Robespierre  aided 
and  abetted  the  latter  in  all  his  atrocities. 
On  the  downfall  of  Robespierre’s  party 
Couthon  shared,  along  with  him  and  St. 
Just,  in  the  decree  of  arrest,  and  was  guil¬ 
lotined,  July  28,  1794. 

Couvade  (ko-vad'),  a  singular  custom  pre¬ 
valent  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times 
among  some  of  the  primitive  races  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  After  the  birth  of  a 
child  the  father  takes  to  bed,  and  receives 
the  food  and  compliments  usually  given 
elsewhere  to  the  mother.  The  custom  was 
observed,  according  to  Diodorus,  among  the 
Corsicans;  and  Strabo  notices  it  among  the 
Spanish  Basques,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by 
the  Gascons,  it  is  still  to  some  extent  prac¬ 
tised.  Travellers  from  Marco  Polo  down¬ 
wards  have  met  with  a  somewhat  similar 
custom  among  the  Chinese,  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  the  negroes,  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  North  and  South  America,  &c. 

Cov'enant,  in  law,  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  parties  in  writing  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  whereby  they  agree  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  some  specified  act.  In  theology, 
the  promises  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
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Scriptures,  conditional  on  certain  terms  on 
the  part  of  man,  as  obedience,  repentance, 
faith,  &c. 

Covenant,  in  Scotch  history,  the  name 
given  to  a  bond  or  oath  drawn  up  by  the  Scot¬ 
tish  reformers,  and  signed  in  1557,  and  to 
the  similar  document  or  Confession  of  Faith 
drawn  up  in  1581,  in  which  all  the  errors 
of  Popery  were  explicitly  abjured.  The 
latter  was  subscribed  by  James  VI.  and  his 
council,  and  all  his  subjects  were  required 
to  attach  their  subscription  to  it.  It  was 
again  subscribed  in  1590  and  1596.  The 
subscription  was  renewed  in  1638,  and  the 
subscribers  engaged  by  oath  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1580, 
and  to  reject  all  innovations  introduced  since 
that  time.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
was  a  solemn  contract  entered  into  between 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  commissioners  from  the  English 
parliament  in  1643,  having  for  its  object  a 
uniformity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  disci¬ 
pline  throughout  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  according  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches. 
In  1662  it  was  abjured  by  act  of  parliament, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Covenan'ters,  in  Scottish  history,  the 
name  given  to  the  party  which  struggled 
for  religious  liberty  from  1637  on  to  the 
revolution;  but  more  especially  applied  to 
the  insurgents  who,  after  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  1662  denouncing  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  as  a  seditious  oath  (see  above 
art.),  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  form  of  church  government.  The 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  bishops  were  ejected  from 
their  parishes  and  gathered  round  them 
crowds  of  their  people  on  the  hillsides,  or 
any  lonely  spot,  to  attend  their  ministra¬ 
tions.  These  meetings,  called  ‘conventicles,’ 
were  denounced  as  seditious,  and  to  frequenti 
them  or  to  hold  communication  with  those' 
frequenting  them  was  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death.  The  unwarrantable  severity  with 
which  the  recusants  were  treated  provoked 
them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
opinions.  The  first  outbreaks  took  place  in 
the  hill  country  on  the  borders  of  Ayr  and 
Lanark  shires.  Here  at  Drumclog,  a  farm 
near  Loudon  Hill,  a  conventicle  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  dragoons  under  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  but  were  successful  in  defeat¬ 
ing  their  assailants  (1679).  The  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharp  on  Magus  Moor,  and 
this  defeat,  alarmed  the  government,  who 
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sent  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Monnaonth  to  put 
down  the  insurgents,  who  had  increased  in 
number  rapidly.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  where  the  Covenanters 
were  totally  defeated  (June  22,  1679).  In 
consequence  of  the  rebellious  protest  called 
the  Sanquhar  Declaration ,  put  forth  in  1680 
by  Cameron,  Cargill,  and  others,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  more  irreconcilable  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  (known  as  Cameronians),  and  a 
subsequent  proclamation  in  1684,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  proceeded  to  more  severe  measures. 
An  oath  was  now  required  of  all  who  would 
free  themselves  of  suspicion  of  complicity 
with  the  Covenanters;  and  the  dragoons  who 
were  sent  out  to  hunt  down  the  rebels  were 
empowered  to  kill  anyone  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath.  During  this  ‘killing  time,’  as  it 
was  called,  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters 
were  extreme;  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
numbers  who  were  put  to  death,  their 
fanatic  spirit  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger. 
Even  after  the  accession  of  William  some 
of  the  extreme  Covenanters  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  owing  to  his  acceptance  of 
Episcopacy  in  England,  and  formed  the 
earliest  dissenting  sect  in  Scotland.  See 
Cameron  [Richard),  and  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terians. 

Covent  Garden  (that  is,  convent  garden), 
a  market-place  in  London,  which  formerly 
consisted  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  ab¬ 
bot  and  monks  of  Westminster.  In  1831  the 
present  market  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground. — Covent  Garden  Theatre  sprang 
out  of  one  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  through 
a  patent  granted  to  Sir  W.  Davenant  in 
1662.  It  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
Kemble,  Siddons,  Macready,  &c. 

Cov'entry,  a  city  in  England,  county  of 
Warwick,  85  miles  north-west  of  London. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  with  lofty  walls 
and  had  twelve  gates,  and  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop  early  conjoined  with  Lichfield.  Par¬ 
liaments  were  convened  here  by  the  earlier 
monarchs  of  England,  several  of  whom  occa¬ 
sionally  resided  in  the  place.  Pageants  and 
processions  were  celebrated  in  old  times  with 
great  magnificence,  and  a  remnant  of  these 
still  exists  in  the  processional  show  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Lady  Godiva.  (See  Godiva.)  There 
are  still  a  few  narrow  and  irregular  streets, 
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lined  with  houses  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  There  are  several  fine 
churches.  Coventry  is  the  centre  of  the 
ribbon  trade,  Pop.  46,563. 


Coventry,  Kent  co.,  R.  I.,  18  miles  s.  w. 
of  Providence ;  contains  manufactories  and 
National  Bank.  Pop.  in  1890,5068. 

Cove  of  Cork.  See  Queenstown. 

Cov'erdale,  Miles,  the  earliest  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  English,  was  born  in  York¬ 
shire  in  1487,  died  1568.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1514.  He  was  led  some  years  afterwards 
to  embrace  the  reformed  doctrines,  and, 
having  gone  abroad,  assisted  Tindall  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1535  his  own 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  appeared,  with 
a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII.  Coverdale 
was  almoner  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and 
officiated  at  her  funeral.  In  1551,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  but  was.  ejected  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
After  two  years’  confinement  he  was  liber¬ 
ated,  and  proceeded  first  to  Denmark,  and 
subsequently  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  the  Geneva  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  accession  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  he  returned  to  England,  and  held  for 
a  short  time  the  rectory  of  St.  Magnus, 
London  Bridge. 

Covered  Way,  a  space  of  ground  on  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  round  the  works  of  a  for¬ 
tification  between  the  counterscarp  and  the 
glacis,  affording  a  safe  communication  round 
all  the  works. 

Cov'erture,  a  legal  term  applied  to  the 
position  of  a  woman  during  marriage,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  under  the  cover  or  protection 
of  her  husband. 

Covilha  (ko-vil'ya),  a  town,  Portugal, 
prov.  of  Beira,  on  the  s.E.  slope  of  the  Serra 
da  Estrella.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
are  noted  sulphurous  baths.  Pop.  10,809. 

Cov'ington,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  U.S.,  on 
the  s.  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  of  which  it  is  substantially  a  suburb, 
connected  by  means  of  bridges  and  ferries. 
It  has  a  large  general  trade  and  manufac¬ 
turing  business.  Pop.  1890, 37,375. 

Cow,  the  general  term  applied  to  the  fe¬ 
males  of  the  genus  Bos  or  ox,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  to  man  of  all  the  ruminating  animals. 
Among  the  best  breeds  of  dairy  cows  in 
Britain  are  the  Devonshire,  the  Ayrshire, 
the  short-horn,  the  polled  Angus  or  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  and  the  Alderney.  See  Ox. 

Cowbane,  or  water-hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa , 
a  perennial,  umbelliferous,  aquatic  plant, 
producing  an  erect,  hollow,  much-branched, 
striated  stem,  3  or  4  feet  high,  furnished 
with  dissected  leaves.  It  is  highly  poisonous, 
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Cow-berry,  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  idcea,re d 
whortleberry,  a  procumbent  shrub  of  high 
moorlands  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America, 
has  evergreen  box-like  leaves,  and  produces 
a  red  acid  berry  used  for  jellies  and  pre¬ 
serves. 

Cow-bunting,  the  Molothrus  pectris,  an 
American  bird  about  the  size  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sky- lark,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
Sturnidae,  or 
starlings.  It 
drops  its  eggs 
into  the  nests 
of  other  birds 
to  be  hatched 
by  them,  but 
has  never  been 
known  to  drop 
more  than  one 
egg  into  the 
same  nest.  It 
is  migratory, 
spending  its 
winters  regu¬ 
larly  in  the 

lower  parts  of 
Xrr.r*fV>  ,1  Young  Cow-hunting  fed  by  female 

.CS  ortn  and  Yellow-throat. 

South  Carolina 

and  Georgia,  and  appearing  in  Pennsylvania 
about  the  end  of  March.  These  birds  often 
frequent  corn  and  rice  fields  in  company 
with  the  red-winged  troopials,  but  are  more 
commonly  found  accompanying  the  cattle, 
feeding  on  seeds,  worms,  &c. 

Cowdee,  same  as  Kauri  (resin). 

Cowell  (kou'el),  Dr.  John,  jurist,  born 
1554,  died  1611.  Author  of  a  law  diction¬ 
ary,  1607,  and  Institutiones  Juris  Angli- 
cani. 

Cowen  (kou'en),  Frederick  Hymen,  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1852.  Chief  works:  Rose  Maiden,  a  can¬ 
tata,  1870;  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  1871;  The 
Corsair,  1874;  St  Ursula,  cantata,  1881; 
The  Deluge,  oratorio;  Pauline,  opera;  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,  cantata,  1885;  Language  of 
Flowers,  orchestral  suite;  Ruth,  an  oratorio, 
1887;  Scandinavian  and  Welsh  Symphonies, 
and  many  popular  songs. 

Cowes  (kouz),  West,  a  seaport  town  and 
watering-place,  England,  Hampshire,  north 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Medina.  It  is  well  known  as  a 
yachting  port.  Pop.  6487. — East  Cowes, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  a  steam -ferry  and  floating- 
bridge.  Pop.  2615. 

Cow-grass.  See  Cow-pea. 
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Cow'itch,  or  Cowhage  (Hind,  kiwanch), 
the  hairs  of  the  pods  of  leguminous  plants, 
genus  Mucuna,  natives  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  pod  is  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  short,  stiff,  brittle,  brown  hairs, 
the  points  of  which  are  finely  serrated.  They 
easily  penetrate  the  skin,  and  produce  an 
intolerable  itching.  They  are  employed 
medicinally  (being  taken  in  honey  or  syrup) 
as  a  mechanical  vermifuge. 

Cowley  (kou'li),  Abraham,  an  English 
poet  of  great  celebrity  in  his  day,  was  born 
at  London  in  1618,  died  1667.  He  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  volume,  Poetic  Blossoms,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  He  entered  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1636,  but  was  ejected 
as  a  royalist  in  1643,  and  removed  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford.  He  engaged  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  royal  cause,  and  when  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  quit  England,  Cowley 
accompanied  her.  He  was  absent  from  his 
native  country  nearly  ten  years,  and  it  was 
principally  through  him  that  the  correspon¬ 
dence  was  maintained  between  the  king  and 
queen.  On  the  Restoration  he  returned  with 
the  other  royalists,  and  obtained  the  lease  of 
a  farm  at  Chertsey,  held  under  the  queen, 
by  which  his  income  was  about  £300  per 
annum.  Cowley’s  poems  have  failed  to 
maintain  their  ancient  popularity,  but  he 
still  holds  a  high  position  as  a  prose  writer 
and  as  an  essayist.  He  took  a  considerable 
interest  in  science,  and  was  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  chief  works 
are:  Love’s  Riddle,  a  pastoral  comedy;  Da- 
videis,  a  scriptural  epic;  Naufragium  Jo- 
culare;  The  Mistress,  a  collection  of  love 
verses;  Pindarique  Odes;  Liber  Plantarum; 
&c. 

Cowloon',  or  Kowloon,  a  peninsula  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  directly  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  to  which  crown 
colony  it  belongs. 

Cow-parsnip,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  ge¬ 
nus  Heracleum,  one  species  of  which,  IT. 
Sphondylium,  found  in  moist  woods  and 
meadows  in  England,  grows  to  the  height 
of  4  or  5  ft.,  and  is  used  to  feed  pigs.  Sibe¬ 
rian  cow-parsnip  ( 11.  giganteum )  is  grown 
in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  reaching  the 
height  of  10  or  12  ft.  II.  lanatum  is  a  com¬ 
mon  U.  States  species. 

Cow-pea,  Cow-grass,  Trifolium  mediuvit 
a  variety  of  cl  over  cultivated  in  England  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  common  red  (T.  pratense). 

Cowper  (ko'per  or  kou'per),  William, 
English  poet,  born  at  Berkhampstead  in 
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1731,  died  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk, 
1800.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman;  lost 
his  mother  at  the  age  of  six,  and  was,  when 
ten  years  of  age,  removed  from  a  country 
school  to  that  of  Westminster,  which  he 
left  at  eighteen  with  a  fair  reputation  for 
classical  learning,  and  a  horror  of  the 
school  discipline,  which  he  afterwards  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  Tirocinium.  He  was  then 
articled  for  three  years  to  a  solicitor,  where 
he  had  for  a  fellow-clerk  Mr.,  afterwards 
Lord  Thurlow.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  took  chambers  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  in  1754  was  called  to 
the  bar.  The  interest  of  his  family  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  post  of  clerk  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  having  to  appear  for  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  his  ner¬ 
vousness  was  such  that  on  the  very  day 
appointed  for  the  examination  he  resigned 
the  office,  and  soon  after  became  insane. 
From  December  1763  to  June  1765  he  re¬ 
mained  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton  at  St. 
Albans.  The  skill  and  humanity  of  that 
gentleman  restored  him  to  health,  and  he 
retired  to  Huntingdon.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Unwin,  whose  kindness,  particularly  that  of 
the  latter,  seemed  to  have  the  most  soothing 
and  beneficial  influence  on  him.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  in  1767,  he  removed 
with  Mrs.  Unwin  to  Olney,  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who  also  became  an 
intimate  friend  and  exercised  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  mind  and  conduct.  Newton 
had  resolved  on  publishing  a  volume  of 
hymns,  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  Cow- 
per  in  composing  them,  but  before  their 
publication  in  1776  he  had  been  again  at¬ 
tacked  by  his  constitutional  malady,  by 
which,  for  ten  years  from  1773,  his  mind, 
with  occasional  intervals  of  recovery,  was 
continually  clouded.  In  1776,  by  Mrs. 
Unwin’s  advice,  he  commenced  a  poem  on 
the  Progress  of  Error,  which  he  followed  by 
three  other  poems,  Truth,  Table-talk,  and 
Expostulation;  these  with  some  others  were 
published  in  a  volume  in  1782.  Another 
female  friend,  Lady  Austen,  suggested  the 
Task,  which,  together  with  Tirocinium, 
formed  a  second  volume  in  1785.  The  His¬ 
tory  of  John  Gilpin  is  also  due  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Lady  Austen.  The  translation 
of  Homer,  begun  in  1784,  occupied  him  for 
the  next  six  years,  and  was  published  in 
1791.  He  removed  during  its  progress,  in 
1786,  from  Olney  to  Weston.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1794  he  was  again  attacked  with 


madness,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Unwin  in  1796.  The  revisal  of  his 
Homer,  and  the  composition  of  some  short 
pieces,  occupied  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
He  is  considered  among  the  best  of  our  de¬ 
scriptive  poets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  easy 
and  elegant  of  letter-writers. 

Cow-pox,  the  vaccine  disease  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  teats  of  the  cow,  in  the  form 
of  vesicles  of  a  blue  colour,  approaching  to 
livid.  These  vesicles  are  elevated  at  the 
margin  and  depressed  at  the  centre;  they 
are  surrounded  with  inflammation  and  con¬ 
tain  a  limpid  fluid.  This  fluid  or  virus  is 
capable  of  communicating  genuine  cow-pox 
to  the  human  subject,  and  of  protecting 
against  small-pox  either  completely,  or,  at 
least,  against  the  virulent  form  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  See  Vaccination. 

Cowrie-pine.  See  Kauri. 

Cowrie-shell,  a  small  gasteropodous  shell, 
the  Cyprcea  moneta ,  used  for  coin  in  some 
parts  of  Africa  and  in  many  parts  of 
Southern  Asia.  The  beauty  of  the  cowrie- 
shells  has  procured  them  a  place  among 
ornaments,  and  they  have  been  in  demand 
among  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  time 
out  of  memory.  The  shells  used  as  cur¬ 
rency  occur  principally  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  vary  in  value  in  different 
localities.  In  India  6000  to  7000  are  equal 
to  a  rupee,  while  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
200  are  worth  8 <1.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  other  shells  of  the  genus  Cypra’a. 

Cow'slip,  the  popular  name  of  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  Primicla  vcris,  order  Primulacese. 
a  fragrant  and  pretty  wild  flower  found  in 
pastures  and  meadows.  It  has  umbels 
of  small,  buff-yellow,  scented  flowers  on 
short  pedicels.  Its  flowers  possess  sedative 
properties,  and  have  been  used  as  an  ano¬ 
dyne,  a  sort  of  wine  being  prepared  from 
them. 

Cow-trees,  a  name  of  various  trees  having 
an  abundance  of  milky  juice,  especially  of 
Brosimum  Galactodendron,  a  South  Ame¬ 
rican  tree,  order  Artocarpacese  (bread  fruit), 
which,  when  wTounded,  yields  a  rich  milky  nu¬ 
tritious  juice  in  such  abundance  as  to  render 
it  an  important  article  of  food.  This  fluid  re¬ 
sembles  in  appearance  and  quality  the  milk 
of  the  cow.  The  tree  is  common  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  growing  to  the  height  of  1 00  ft.  The 
leaves  are  leathery,  about  1  ft.  long  and 
3  or  4  inches  broad.  In  British  Guiana  the 
name  is  given  to  the  Hya-hya  ( Tabcrnce - 
montdna  utilis),  a  large  much-branched  tree 
belonging  to  the  Apocynacese;  in  the  coun* 
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try  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  Collophura,  a  tree 
©f  the  same  family;  and  in  Para  to  a  species 
of  Mimusops. 

Cox,  David,  an  English  landscape  painter, 
born  in  1783  in  Birmingham,  died  at  Har- 
borne,  near  Birmingham,  1859.  He  was  for 
several  years  engaged  as  scene-painter  for 
various  provincial  and  London  theatres,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  early 
life  he  had  to  teach  his  art  for  a  subsistence. 
After  residing  in  London,  Hereford,  &c.,  he 
returned  to  Birmingham  in  1841.  His 
works  are  chiefly  of  English  landscape,  and 
in  water-colours,  a  department  which  con¬ 
stituted  his  peculiar  walk.  His  pictures  are 
now  very  highly  valued.  In  later  life  he 
painted  a  good  deal  in  oil.  He  published  a 
work  on  Landscape -painting  and  Effect  in 
Water-colours. 

Cox,  Rev.  Sir  George  W.,  Bart.,  M.A., 
English  writer,  born  1827;  held  some  cura¬ 
cies  in  Devonshire,  and  afterwards  became 
vicar  of  Bekesborne,  Kent,  and  Scraying- 
ham,  York.  He  has  published  works  on 
Greek  history,  the  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations,  &c. 

Coxis,  or  Coxcie,  Michel  J.  van,  Flem¬ 
ish  painter,  born  about  1500,  died  in  1592. 
He  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
several  years  attracted  by  the  works  of 
Raphael.  Here  he  executed  several  paint¬ 
ings  in  fresco,  and  many  other  pieces.  For 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  he  executed  an  admir¬ 
able  copy  of  Van  Eyck’s  altar-piece  at 
Ghent.  His  works  are  now  rare. 

Coxswain.  See  Cockswain. 

Coyne  and  Livery,  an  ancient  right  or 
custom  in  Ireland  which  enabled  the  lord  or 
chief  to  quarter  his  soldiers  on  his  tenants. 
Abolished  in  1603. 

Coyote  (koi-ot',  koi-o'ta),  the  American 
prairie-wolf  ( Canis  ochropus  or  Lyciscus 
latrans). 

Coypel  (kwa-pel),  Noel,  a  French  painter, 
born  in  1628  or  1629,  died  in  1707  at  Paris. 
He  adorned  the  old  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries, 
and  painted  some  fine  pictures  for  the  coun¬ 
cil-hall  of  Versailles.  His  son  Antoine 
(1661-1721)  was  highly  distinguished  both 
as  a  painter  and  an  engraver. 

Coypou,  Coypu  (koi'po),  the  native  name 
of  a  South  American  rodent  mammal,  the 
Myopotamus  coypus,  about  the  size  of  and 
considerably  resembling  a  beaver.  Its  limbs 
are  short,  its  tail  in  part  bare  and  scaly, 
and  it  swims  with  great  ease,  its  hind-feet 
being  webbed.  It  inhabits  burrows  by  the 
banks  of  streams.  It  is  valued  for  its  fur 
vol.  hi.  65 


(called  nutria  fur).  1  iength  when  full  grown, 
about  2  feet  6  inches. 

Coysevox  (kwas-vo),  Antoine,  French 
sculptor,  born  in  1640,  died  1720.  Among 
his  best  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis XIV. ;  the  statue  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ; 
the  tomb  of  Colbert ;  the  group  of  Castor 
and  Pollux;  the  Sitting  Venus ;  the  Nymph 
of  the  Shell ;  the  Hamadryad ;  the  Faun 
with  the  Flute;  Pegasus  and  Mercury. 

Cozumel',  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Yucatan. 

Crab,  a  popular  name  for  all  the  ten¬ 
footed,  short-tailed  crustaceans  constituting 
the  sub-order  Brachyura,  order  Decapoda, 
comprising  many  genera,  distinguished  from 
the  lobster  and  other  macrurous  or  long¬ 
tailed  decapods  by  the  shortness  of  their 
tail,  which  is  folded  under  the  body.  The 
head  and  breast  are  united,  forming  the 
cephalothorax,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
a  strong  carapace.  The  mouth  has  several 
pairs  of  strong  jaws,  in  addition  to  which 
the  stomach  has  its  internal  surface  studded 
with  hard  projections  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  the  food.  The  stomach  is  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  ‘  sand-bag;’  a  little  behind  it 
is  the  heart,  which  propels  a  colourless  lymph^. 
(the  blood)  to  the  gills  (‘dead  man’s  fingers’). 
The  liver  is  the  soft,  rich  yellow  substance, 
usually  called  the  fat  of  the  crab.  They 
‘moult’  or  throw  off  their  calcareous  cover¬ 
ing  periodically.  The  first  pair  of  limbs  are 
not  used  for  locomotion,  but  are  furnished 
with  strong  claws  or  pincers.  Their  eyes 
are  compound,  with  hexagonal  facets,  and 
are  pedunculated,  elongated,  and  movable. 
Like  most  individuals  of  the  class,  they 
easily  lose  their  claws,  which  are  as  readily 
renewed.  They  generally  live  on  decaying 
animal  matter,  though  others  live  on  vege¬ 
table  substances,  as  the  racer-crabs  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  suck  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane.  Most  inhabit  the  sea,  others 
fresh  water,  some  the  land,  only  going  to 
the  sea  to  spawn.  Of  the  crabs  several 
species  are  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  fishery  constitutes  an  important 
trade  on  many  coasts.  The  common  large 
edible  crab  (Cancer  pagur  us)  is  common  on 
our  shores,  and  is  much  sought  after.  See 
also  Hermit-crab ,  Land-crab,  Pea-crab. 

Crab,  a  name  given  to  various  machines, 
especially  to  a  kind  of  portable  windlass  or 
machine  for  raising  weights,  &c.  Crabs  are 
much  used  in  building  operations  for  raising 
stones  or  other  weights,  and  in  loading  and 
discharging  vessels. 
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Crab-apple  ( P grus  Malus),  a  small,  wild, 
very  sour  species  of  apple.  See  Apple. 

Crabbe  (krab),  George,  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Aldborougk,  Suffolk,  1754;  died  at 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  1832.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  medical  profession,  he  settled 
as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  his  native 
village,  but  soon  finding  his  practice  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  afford  him  a  livelihood,  he  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  as  litterateur  in  London. 
He  obtained  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
Burke,  published  his  poem  the  Library,  and 


soon  after  entered  the  church.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  l)uke  of 
Rutland,  and  afterwards  obtained  ample 
preferment.  In  1783  appeared  the  Village, 
which  was  followed  two  years  afterwards  by 
the  Newspaper.  TheParish  Register  appeared 
in  1807.  The  Borough  appeared  in  1810,  and 
was  followed  in  1812  by  Tales  inVerse,  and 
in  1819  by  Tales  of  the  Hall.  The  latter 
years  of  Crabbe’s  life  were  spent  in  the 
peaceful  discharge  of  his  professional  duties 
at  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  a  living  which 
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The  Cathedral,  Cracow. 


he  had  received  in  1814.  His  poems  are 
all  characterized  by  homely  truthfulness, 
simplicity,  and  pathos. 

Cracklin,  a  species  of  chinaware  which 
is  ornamented  by  a  net-work  of  small  cracks 
in  all  directions.  The  ware  receives  the 
small  cracks  in  the  kiln,  with  the  effect  that 
the  glaze  or  enamel  which  is  afterwards 
applied  appears  to  be  cracked  all  over. 

Cracovienne,  a  favourite  dance  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  peasantry.  The  music  is  written  inf  time. 

Cracow',  the  old  capital  of  Poland,  in 
1815-46  capital  of  a  republic  of  the  same 
name  now  forming  part  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  consists 
of  Cracow  proper,  or  the  old  city,  and  se¬ 
veral  suburbs.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
is  well  built  and  regularly  fortified.  The 
cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice,  con¬ 
tains  monuments  of  many  Polish  kings,  of 
Kosciusko,  &c.  The  university  was  founded 


in  1364,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
was  reorganized  in  1817.  It  has  a  library 
of  300,000  volumes.  On  a  hill  near  the 
town  stands  the  monument  of  Kosciusko, 
120  feet  high.  Pop.  66,095  (20,000  being 
Jews). 

Crag,  in  geol.,  a  local  name  in  England 
for  shelly  deposits  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
usually  of  gravel  and  sand,  of  the  older 
pliocene  period,  subdivided  into  three  mem¬ 
bers — viz.  the  Upper  or  Mammaliferous 
Crag,  the  Red  Crag ,  and  the  Lower  or 
Coralline  Crag. 

Crag  and  Tail,  Craig  and  Tail,  in  geol., 
a  name  applied  to  a  hill  formation  common 
in  Britain,  in  which  a  bold  and  precipitous 
front  is  presented  to  the  west  or  north-west, 
while  the  opposite  side  is  formed  of  a  sloping 
declivity.  The  rock  on  which  Edinburgh 
Castle  stands,  with  its  ‘tail’  gradually  slop¬ 
ing  down  to  Holyrood,  presents  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample.  This  phenomenon  is  due  probably 
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to  the  currents  of  the  ‘drift’  or  glacial 
epoch. 

Craig,  John,  Scottish  reformer,  born 
1512,  died  1600.  He  became  Knox’s  col¬ 
league  in  Edinburgh,  refused  to  publish 
the  banns  between  Mary  and  Bothwell, 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  compiled  the  National  Cove¬ 
nant  signed  by  the  king  in  1580. 

Craig,  Sir  Thomas,  a  Scottish  writer  on 
jurisprudence,  was  probably  born  in  the 
year  1538,  died  1608.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  after¬ 
wards  repaired  to  France,  where  he  studied 
civil  and  canon  law.  He  returned  about  the 
year  1561,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
criminal  judicature  of  the  country  as  justice 
depute.  He  is  now  chiefly  remembered  by 
his  Treatise  on  Feudal  Law. 

Craik,  Dinah  Maria,  English  novelist, 
born  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  1826,  her  father  s 
name  being  Mulock.  She  became  the  wife 
of  George  Lillie  Craik  (a  nephew  of  the 
subject  of  next  article)  in  1865.  She  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
Thirty  Years;  many  essays  and  papers  on 
ethical  and  domestic  subjects;  books  for 
young  people,  and  about  twenty -four  novels, 
the  best  of  which  are :  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
*  man;  A  Life  for  a  Life;  Agatha’s  Husband; 
and  The  Woman's  Kingdom.  She  died  in 
1887. 

Craik,  George  Lillie,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  who  was  bom  in  Fifeshire  in  1799, 
and  died  at  Belfast,  June  25,  1866.  He 
was  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  in  the  departments  of  history 
and  biography.  His  first  independent  work 
of  any  importance  was  his  Pursuit  of  Know¬ 
ledge  under  Difficulties  (1830-31).  Other 
works  were:  Romance  of  the  Peerage;  Spen¬ 
ser  and  his  Poetry;  History  of  Literature 
and  Learning  in  England,  afterwards  recast 
into  History  of  English  Literature  and  the 
.  English  Language;  History  of  British  Com¬ 
merce;  English  of  Shakspeare;  Bacon,  his 
Writings  and  Philosophy;  &c.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  professorof  English  literature 
in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  an  appointment 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Crail,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire.  It  is 
a  very  ancient  burgh,  and  has  remains  of  a 
priory  college  and  ruins  of  an  old  castle  once 
a  royal  residence.  Pop.  1145. 

Crake.  See  Corn-crake. 

Crambe,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  per- 
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ennial  herbs,  with  stout  branched  stems  and 
broad  leaves.  One  species,  C.  maritlma , 
known  as  sea-kale,  is  a  native  of  the  sandy 
and  shingly  coasts  of  Britain. 

Cramp,  a  variety  of  spasm,  or  sudden, 
involuntary,  and  painful  contraction  of  a 
muscle  or  muscles.  It  is  usually  caused  by 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  as  in  bathing, 
exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  or  the  bringing  into  action  muscles  un¬ 
accustomed  to  exercise.  See  also  Writer's 
Cramp. 

Cranach,  Kranach  (kra'naA),  Lucas,  a 
German  painter  born  in  1472,  died  in  1553. 
He  was  patronized  by  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  commencement  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  movement  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  whose 
portraits,  as  taken  by  him,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  memorials  of  the  age.  His 
works,  chiefly  portraits  and  historical  sub¬ 
jects,  are  numerous  and  much  prized.  His 
son  Lucas  (d.  1586)  also  gained  great  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  painter. 

Cran'berry,  the  fruit  of  0  xy  coccus  palus- 
tris,  nat.  order  Vacciniaceag  (whortleberries), 
a  native  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and  N.  America. 
It  is  also  called  Moss-berry  or  Moor-berry , 
as  it  grows  only  on  peat-bogs  or  swampy 
land,  usually  among  masses  of  sphagnum. 
The  berry,  when  ripe,  is  globose  and  dark 
red,  and  a  little  more  than  \  inch  in  diameter. 
These  berries  form  a  sauce  of  exquisite 
flavour,  and  are  used  for  tarts.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  cranberry,  a  native  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  is  the  0.  macrocarpus.  It 
has  larger  berries  than  the  European  species, 
and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  Vaccinium  Vitis  idem,  the  cow-berry, 
is  often  called  the  cranberry  in  Scotland. 

Cran'brook,  a  small  town  of  England, 
county  Kent,  40  miles  s.E.  of  London,  where 
the  first  woollen  manufactory  in  England 
was  established  by  the  Flemings  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Pop.  42  i  6. 

Crane,  the  common  name  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Grus,  order  Gralke,  or  Grallatores. 
They  are  generally  of  considerable  size,  and 
remarkable  for  their  long  necks  and  stilt¬ 
like  legs,  which  eminently  lit  them  for  living 
in  marshes  and  situations  subject  to  inunda¬ 
tions,  where  they  usually  seek  their  food. 
This  is  partly  of  vegetable  matter,  but  they 
also  devour  insects,  worms,  frogs,  lizards, 
reptiles,  small  fish,  and  the  spawn  of  various 
aquatic  animals.  They  build  their  nests 
among  bushes  or  upon  tussocks  in  marshes,. 


CRANE - CRANK. 


and  iay  but  two  eggs.  Cranes  annually 
migrate  to  distant  regions,  aud  perform  voy¬ 
ages  astonishing  for  their  great  length.  The 
common  crane {Grus  cinerea) has  the  general 
plumage  ash-gray,  the  throat  black,  the 
rump  ornamented  with  long,  stiff,  and  curled 
feathers,  the  head  with  bristly  feathers;  legs 


Crowned  Crane  ( Balearica  pavonlna). 


black;  length  about  4  feet.  It  inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The 
crowned  crane  ( G .  pavonlna,  or  Balearica 
pavonlna)  has  the  general  plumage  bluish 
ash-gray,  the  tail  and  primary  quills  black, 
the  wing-coverts  pure  white;  the  head  is 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  slender  yellow 
feathers,  which  can  be  spread  out  at  plea¬ 
sure.  It  inhabits  North  and  West  Africa. 
The  demoiselle  crane  ( Anthropoid es  virgo) 
is  so  called  from  the  elegance  of  its  form. 
It  is  ash-gray,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with 
two  tufts  of  feathers  formed  by  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  ear-coverts.  Its  habitat  is  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  Among  North 
American  species  are  the  whooping  crane 
(G.  americana),  a  larger  species  than  the 
common  crane,  and  the  brown  or  sand-hill 
crane  (G.  canadensis). 

Crane,  a  machine  for  raising  great  weights 
and  depositing  them  at  some  distance  from 
their  original  place,  for  example,  raising 
bales  from  the  hold  of  a  ship  and  depositing 
them  on  the  quay.  Cranes  are  generally 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  wheel 
and  axle,  cog-wheel,  or  wheel  and  pinion. 
A  very  efficient  wheel -and -pinion  crane 
much  used  on  quays  consists  of  a  jib  or 
transverse  beam,  inclined  to  the  vertical  at 
an  angle  of  from  40°  to  50°,  which,  by  means 
of  a  collar,  turns  on  a  vertical  shaft.  The 
upper  end  of  the  jib  carries  a  fixed  pulley, 
and  the  lower  end  a  cylinder,  which  is  put 


in  motion  by  a  wheel  and  pinion.  The 
weight  is  made  fast  to  a  rope  or  chain  which 
passes  over  the  pulley  and  is  wound  round 
the  cylinder.  On  turning  the  cylinder 
(either  by  a  winch  handle  attached  to  the 
wheel  which  works  in  the  pinion,  or  by  the 
application  of  steam-power)  the  weight  is 
raised  as  far  as  necessary.  The  jib  is  then 
turned  on  its  arbor  till  the  weight  is  brought 
immediately  over  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be 
deposited,  and  the  moving  power  is  with¬ 
drawn  so  as  to  allow  the  weight  to  descend 
by  its  own  gravity. 

Crane,  Hydraulic.  See  Hydraulic  Crane. 

Crane-fly,  a  genus  of  two -winged  (dipter¬ 
ous)  insects  ( Tiptila ),  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  legs.  Tipula  oleracea  is  the 
well-known  Daddy-long-legs,  whose  larva 
is  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  grain 
crops,  &c. 

Crane’s-bill,  the  typical  genius  of  the 
order  Geraniaceie.  Many  species  are 
American  plants ;  some  are  mere  weeds, 
others  extremely  showy.  See  Geranium. 

Cran'ganore,  a  town  in  Hindustan,  presi¬ 
dency  of  Madras,  state  of  Cochin,  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  Pop.  9475.  It  is  the  tra¬ 
ditional  field  of  St.  Thomas’  labours  in 
India:  Jews  have  been  settled  here  since 
the  4th  century;  and  it  is  certain  the  Syrian 
church  was  established  before  the  9th. 

Craniol'ogy,  the  science  which  investi¬ 
gates  the  structure  and  capacity  of  the  skull 
in  various  animals.  It  is  sometimes  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  phrenology.  See  Phre¬ 
nology. 

Cra'nium.  See  Shull. 

Crank,  an  iron  axis  with  the  end  bent 
like  an  elbow,  serving  as  a  handle  for  com¬ 
municating  circular  motion ;  as,  the  crank  of 
a  grindstone;  or  for  changing  circular  into 


1,  Single  Crank.  2,  Double  Crank.  3,  Bell  Crank. 

longitudinal  motion,  as  in  some  saw-mills, 
or  longitudinal  into  circular  motion,  as  in  a 
steam-engine.  The  single  crank  (1)  can  only 
be  used  on  the  end  of  an  axis.  The  double 
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crank  (2)  is  employed  when  it  is  necessary 
that  the  axis  should  be  extended  on  both 
sides  of  the  point  at  which  the  reciprocating 
motion  is  applied.  An  exemplification  of 
this  arrangement  is  afforded  by  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  steam-boats.  The  bell-crank  (3),  so 
called  from  its  being  much  used  in  bell-hang¬ 
ing,  is  for  a  totally  different  purpose  to  the 
others,  being  used  merely  to  change  the 
direction  of  motion,  as  from  a  horizontal  to 
a  vertical  line. 

Cran'mer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  famous  for  the  part  he  played 
in  the  English  reformation  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  born  at  Aslacton,  Notts, 
in  1489;  executed  by  burning  at  Oxford,  1556. 
He  entered  as  a  student  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1 503,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
obtained  a  fellowship,  and  in  1523  was 
chosen  reader  of  theological  lectures  in  his 
college,  and  examiner  of  candidates  for  de¬ 
grees  in  divinity.  An  opinion  which  he  gave 
on  the  question  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  proposed 
divorce  from  Catharine  brought  him  under 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  king.  Cranmer 
was  sent  for  to  court,  made  a  king’s  chap¬ 
lain,  and  commanded  to  write  a  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  the  divorce.  In  1530  he  was 
sent  abroad  with  others  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  the  divines  and  canonists  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  on  the  validity 
of  the  king’s  marriage.  At  Rome  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  treatise  to  the  pope,  but  his  mis¬ 
sion  was  fruitless.  In  January,  1533,  he 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Soon  after  he  set  the  Papal  authority  at 
defiance  by  pronouncing  sentence  of  divorce 
between  Henry  and  Catharine,  and  confirm¬ 
ing  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  pope  threatened  excommunication,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  was  immediately  passed 
for  abolishing  the  pope’s  supremacy,  and 
declaring  the  king  chief  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  archbishop  zealously  pro¬ 
moted  the  cause  of  the  Reformation:  and 
through  his  means  the  Bible  was  translated 
and  read  in  churches,  and  monastic  institu¬ 
tions  were  vigorously  suppressed.  In  1536 
he  pandered  to  Henry’s  passions  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  divorce  of  Anne  Boleyn.  This  and 
other  services  secured  him  in  the  king’s 
favour,  who  appointed  him  by  will  one  of 
the  council  of  regency  to  Edward  VI.  By 
his  instrumentality  the  liturgy  was  drawn 
up  and  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  articles  of  religion  were  compiled,  the 
validity  of  which  was  enforced  by  royal 
authority,  and  for  which  infallibility  was 
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claimed.  The  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Mary 
from  the  crown,  by  the  will  of  her  brother, 
was  a  measure  in  which  Cranmer  joined  the 
partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  apparently  in 
opposition  to  his  own  judgment.  With  others 
who  had  been  most  active  in  Lady  Jane’s 
favour  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the 
accession  on  Mary.  He  was  tried  on  charges 
of  blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinence,  and 
heresy,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  degraded 
and  deprived  of  office.  After  this  flattering 
promises  were  made,  which  induced  him  to 
sign  a  recantation  of  his  alleged  errors,  and 
become,  in  fact,  a  Catholic  convert.  But 
when  he  was  brought  into  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Oxford,  to  read  his  recantation  in  public, 
instead  of  confessing  the  justness  of  his 
sentence,  and  submitting  to  it  in  silence  or 
imploring  mercy,  he  calmly  acknowledged 
that  the  fear  of  death  had  made  him  belie 
his  conscience;  and  declared  that  nothing 
could  afford  him  consolation  but  the  prospect 
of  extenuating  his  guilt  by  encountering,  as 
a  Protestant  penitent,  with  firmness  and 
resignation,  the  fiery  torments  which  awaited 
him.  He  was  immediately  hurried  to  the 
stake,  where  he  behaved  with  the  resolution 
of  a  martyr. 

Cran'nogs,  the  name  given  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  the  platforms  supported  by  piles 
in  lakes,  which  were  in  use  as  dwelling- 
places  and  places  of  refuge  among  the  old 
Celts.  See  Lake  Dwellings. 

Cran'tara  (Gael,  crean-tarigh ,  cross  of 
shame,  implying  infamy  for  disobedience). 
See  Fiery  Cross. 

Cranston,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.;  manu¬ 
facturing  town.  Pop.  1890, 8099. 

Crape,  a  light  transparent  stuff,  like 
gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed  and  twisted 
on  the  mill,  woven  without  crossing,  and 
much  used  in  mourning. 

Cra'shaw,  Richard,  an  English  poet, 
born  in  London  1613,  died  1649;  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Cambridge.  In 
1637  he  became  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and 
having  been  admitted  to  orders  was  noted  , 
as  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  In 
1644  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  by 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  was  appointed  to 
a  canonry  at  Loretto.  Epigrammata  Sacra 
appeared  in  1634;  Steps  to  the  Temple, 
Sacred  Poems,  with  other  Delights  of  the 
Muses,  was  published  in  London  in  1646; 
and  a  posthumous  volume  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1652,  under  the  title  Carmen  Deo  Nostro, 
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Crashaw  displays  considerable  poetic  genius 
in  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects,  and 
though  his  works  are  now  almost  forgotten 
they  are  said  to  have  furnished  hints  to 
both  Milton  and  Pope. 

Crassula'cese,  the  house-leek  family,  a 
nat.  order  of  polypetalous  exogens.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  succulent  plants,  with  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  stems,  and  annual  or  perennial 
roots,  growing  in  hot,  dry,  exposed  places 
in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
but  chiefly  South  Africa.  Many  species  of 
Crassula,  Sempervivum,  Sedum,  &c.,  are 
cultivated  in  green-houses  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  The  genus  Sedum  is  the 
most  largely  represented  in  the  U.  S. 

Crassus,  Marcus  Licinius,  the  Roman 
triumvir,  surnamed  Dives  (the  rich),  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  vast  riches,  was  born  about  B.c. 
115,  died  B.c.  53.  He  took  part  with  Sulla 
in  the  civil  war;  and  as  pnetor,  in  B.c.  71, 
he  defeated  Spartacus  and  the  revolted 
slaves  at  Rhegium.  In  b.c.  70  he  was  elected 
consul,  having  Pompey  as  his  colleague; 
and  in  B.C.  60  C^sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus 
formed  the  first  triumvirate.  Five  years 
later  he  again  became  consul,  and  obtaining 
Syria  for  his  province  he  made  war  on  the 
Parthians,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  It 
is  said  that  when  his  head  was  sent  to 
Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  he  caused  melted 
gold  to  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  in  scorn 
of  his  notorious  love  of  wealth. 

Cratse'gus,  the  hawthorn  genus. 

Crater,  the  orifice  or  mouth  of  a  volcano. 
Craters  may  be  central  or  lateral,  and  there 
may  be  several  subsidiary  ones,  which  may 
shift  their  places,  or  become  merged  by 
subsidence  into  others. 

Crati'nus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  to 
whom  the  invention  of  satirical  comedy  is 
attributed;  died  B.c.  422  at  the  age  of  97. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

Cravat',  a  neckcloth;  an  article  of  silk, 
muslin,  or  other  material  worn  by  men  about 
the  neck;  so  called  from  Fr.  Cravate,  a 
Croat,  becaose  this  piece  of  dress  was  adopted 
in  the  17th  century  from  the  Croats  who 
entered  the  French  service.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  18tli  and  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  the  cravat  attained  an  incre¬ 
dible  degree  of  extravagance,  but  common 
sense  at  last  brought  in  the  simpler  style  of 
neck-ties  that  has  since  prevailed. 

Crawfish,  or  Crayfish,  a  name  of  various 
crustaceous  animals,  the  common  crawfish 
being  Astdcus  fluviatilis,  the  river  lobster, 
a  macrurous  (long-tailed),  ten-footed  crus¬ 


tacean,  resembling  the  lobster  in  appearance 
and  habits.  It  inhabits  the  fresh  waters 
of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  is 
common  in  some  of  the  streams  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  lurks  under  stones  or  in  holes  in 
the  banks.  Its  food  consists  of  small  mol¬ 
luscs  or  fishes,  the  larvae  of  insects,  and 
almost  any  sort  of  animal  matter.  In  the 
U.  States  crawfish  of  the  genus  Astacus  and 
Cambdrus  occur.  Some  of  them  by  their 
burrowing  habits  injure  mill-dams  and  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi. 

Crawfordville,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.,  43 
miles  w.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1890,  6086. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  sculptor,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  March  22,  1814.  His 
most  famous  works  comprise  “  Orpheus  and 
Cerberus,”  “Adam  and  Eve,”  “  Hebe  and 
Ganymede,”  “  Mercury  and  Psyche,”  and 
“  Dancing  Jenny.”  He  performed  impor¬ 
tant  works  for  the  National  Government 
and  State  of  Virginia.  He  died  in  1857. 

Cray'ons,  coloured  pencils  obtained  from 
certain  mineral  substances  in  their  natural 
state,  but  more  commonly  manufactured 
from  a  fine  paste  of. chalk  or  pipe-clay  col¬ 
oured  with  various  pigments,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  by  means  of  gum,  wax,  &c.  A  kind 
of  crayon  painting  (or  pastel  painting)  is 
practised  to  some  extent,  the  colouring 
matter  in  a  soft  state  being  rubbed  on  with 
the  finger.  Its  chief  advantages  consist  in 
the  great  facility  of  its  execution,  and  the 
soft  beauty  and  richness  of  colouring  of 
effects  so  easily  produced.  The  paper  used 
has  a  specially  granulated  surface. 

Cream,  the  yellowish,  thick,  oily  layer 
which  forms  at  the  surface  when  new  milk 
is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest.  When  it  is 
agitated  or  churned  butter  is  formed. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  or  Potassium  Bitar¬ 
trate  (K  H  C4H4Oc),  exists  in  grapes,  tama¬ 
rinds,  and  other  foods.  It  is  prepared  from 
the  crystalline  crust  (crude  tartar  or  argol) 
deposited  on  the  vessels  in  which  grape  juice 
has  been  fermented.  The  argol  is  dissolved 
by  boiling  with  water,  the  mixture  filtered, 
and  the  cream  of  tartar  allowed  to  crystallize 
out.  The  commercial  product  usually  con¬ 
tains  a  small  percentage  of  calcium  tartrate. 
It  is  frequently  employed  in  medicine  for 
its  diuretic,  cathartic,  and  refrigerant  pro¬ 
perties;  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  wool;  and 
as  an  ingredient  in  baking-powder. 

Cre'asote,  a  substance  discovered  by 
Reichenbach  about  1831  in  wood-tar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  tedious  process.  It 
is  generally  obtained,  however,  from  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
In  a  pure  state  it  is  oily,  heavy,  colourless, 
has  a  sweetish  burning  taste  and  a  strong 
smell  of  peat  smoke  or  smoked  meat.  It  is 
a  powerful  antiseptic.  Wood  treated  with 
it  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  disease. 
It  has  been  used  in  surgery  and  medicine 
with  great  success. 

Creasy  (kre'si),  Sir  Edward  Shepherd, 
English  historian,  was  born  at  Bexley,  Kent, 
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in  1812,  died  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1834.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in 
1837,  and  was  for  about  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  home  circuit.  In  1 840  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  London 
University,  and  in  1860  was  made  Chief- 
justice  of  Ceylon,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  principal 


works  are:  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  The  Fifteen  Deci¬ 
sive  Battles  of  the  World. 

Crea'tionism,  the  doctrine  that  a  soul  is 
specially  created  for  each  human  foetus  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the  womb:  opposed 
to  Traducianism ,  which  teaches  that  the 
souls  of  children  as  well  as  their  bodies  are 
begotten  by  reproduction  from  the  substance 
of  the  parents;  and  to  Infusionism ,  which 
holds  that  souls  are  pre-existent,  and  that 
a  soul  is  divinely  infused  into  each  human 
foetus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  by  generation. 
Many  theologians,  however,  regard  the  mode 
of  the  soul’s  coming  into  being  as  a  part  of 
the  mystery  which  envelops  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  existence  and  transmission  of 
life.  The  term  Creationism  has  also  recently 
been  applied  to  that  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man  which  is  opposed  to  Evolution. 

Crebillon  (kra-be-yon),  Prosper  Jolyot 
DE,  a  French  writer  of  tragedy,  was  born  at 
Dijon  1674,  died  1762.  His  first  play,  La 
Mort  des  Enfants  de  Brutus,  was  rejected 
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by  the  actors;  but  his  next  productions, 
Idom^nee  (1705)  and  Atrde  (1707),  were 
successful.  These  were  followed  by  Rhada- 
miste  (1711),  Xerxes  (1714),  and  Semiramis 
(1717).  At  the  age  of  seventy-six  he  wrote 
the  Triumvirate,  or  the  Death  of  Cicero,  which 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  his  eighty-first 
year. — His  son  Claude  Prosper,  born  1707, 
died  1797,  was  in  high  repute  for  his  wit 
and  his  writings.  His  chief  works  are:  Le 
Sopha,  La  Hazard  du  Coin  du  Feu,  and  Les 
figarements  du  Coeur  et  de  l’Esprit,  all  of  a 
licentious  cast. 

Creche  (krash),  a  public  nursery  for  the 
children  of  poor  women  who  have  to  work 
out  during  the  day,  where  for  a  small  pay¬ 
ment  they  are  nursed  and  fed  during  the 
day,  remaining  with  their  parents  at  night. 
These  institutions  were  first  started  in  Paris 
in  1844;  they  were  soon  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced  into  Great  Britain,  and  are  now  com¬ 
mon  in  large  towns. 

Crecy,  or  Cressy,  a  smalltown  of  Fiance, 
in  the  department  of  Somme,  9  miles  north 
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of  Abbeville  and  100  north  of  Paris;  pop. 
1748.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  a  battle 
fought  here,  August  26,  1346,  between  the 
English  and  French.  Edward  III.  and  his 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  were  both  engaged, 
and  the  French  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  30,000  foot  and  1200  horse  being 
left  dead  on  the  field;  among  whom  were 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  of  Alen- 
9on,  Louis,  count  of  Flanders,  with  many 
others  of  the  French  nobility. 

Cre'dence,  a  small  table  by  the  side  of 
the  altar  or  communion-table,  on  which  the 
bread  and  wine  are  placed  before  they  are 
consecrated. 

Credit,  in  economics,  is  the  postponement 
agreed  on  by  the  parties  of  the  payment  of 
a  debt  to  a  future  day.  It  implies  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  creditor  in  the  debtor;  and  a 
‘credit  system’  is  one  of  general  confidence 
of  people  in  each  other’s  honesty,  solvency, 
and  resources.  By  means  of  a  credit  sys¬ 
tem  a  comparatively  small  stock  of  money 
can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  carrying  on  a 
number  of  different  transactions;  but  it  is 
indispensable  for  every  good  system  of  credit 
that  money  must  be  instantly  available  when 
required,  and  this  principle  applies  to  every 
species  of  transaction  where  postponed  pay¬ 
ment  is  concerned.  Public  credit  is  the 
confidence  which  men  entertain  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  disposition  of  a  nation  to  make  good 
its  engagements  with  its  creditors;  or  the 
estimation  in  which  individuals  hold  the 
public  promises  of  payment,  whether  such 
promises  are  expressed  or  implied.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  general  credit  of 
individuals  in  a  nation;  when  merchants  and 
others  are  wealthy  and  punctual  in  fulfilling 
engagements;  or  when  they  transact  busi¬ 
ness  with  honour  and  fidelity;  or  when 
transfers  of  property  are  made  with  ease. 
So  we  speak  of  the  credit  of  a  bank  when 
general  confidence  is  placed  in  its  ability  to 
redeem  its  notes,  and  the  credit  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  house  rests  on  its  supposed  ability 
and  probity,  which  induce  men  to  trust  to 
its  engagements.  When  the  public  credit 
is  questionable  it  raises  the  premium  on 
loans. 

Credit,  Letter  of,  an  order  given  by 
bankers  or  others  at  one  place  to  enable  a 
person  to  receive  money  from  their  agents 
at  another  place. 

Credit  Foncier  (kra-de  fon-sya),  a  pecu¬ 
liar  mode  of  raising  money  on  land  in 
France,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the 
advance  must  not  exceed  one- half  of  the 


value  of  the  property  pledged  or  hypothe¬ 
cated,  and  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
is  by  an  annuity  terminable  at  a  certain 
date.  Several  companies  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  French  government  with  the 
privilege  of  making  such  loans. 

Credit  Mobilier  (kra-de  mo-bel-ya),  a 
scheme  which  originated  in  France  in  1852, 
its  objects  being  to  undertake  trading  enter¬ 
prises  of  all  kinds  on  the  principle  of  limited 
liability,  to  buy  up  existing  trading  com¬ 
panies,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
bankers  and  stock-jobbers. 

Cred'iton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  on  the  Creedy,  a  tributary  of  the  Exe, 
8  miles  N.w.  of  Exeter.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Winifred  or  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  from 
909  to  1050.  Pop.  5747.  It  gives  its  name 
to  the  Crediton  or  Northern  (parliamentary) 
Division  of  Devonshire. 

Creech,  Thomas,  English  scholar,  born 
in  1659,  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Oxford 
1701.  He  received  his  education  at  Sher¬ 
borne  free  school,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1683.  He 
translated  into  English  verse  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Theocritus,  &c. 

Creed,  a  summary  of  belief,  from  the 
Latin  credo  (I  believe),  with  which  the 
Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  begin.  These 
two  creeds,  together  with  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  are  the  most  ancient  authoritative 
Christian  creeds,  though  numerous  ancient 
formularies  of  faith  are  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers,  Irenaeus,  Ori- 
gen,  Tertullian,  &c.,  which  agree  in  sub¬ 
stance,  though  with  some  diversity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  so  called 
from  being  adopted  as  the  creed  of  the 
church  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  or  Nice, 
325  A.D.,  though  its  terms  were  subsequently 
somewhat  altered.  The  Apostles’  Creed 
probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  being 
accepted  in  its  present  form  till  the  middle 
of  the  8th.  The  Athanasian  Creed  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  drawn  up  by  St.  Athanasius,  as 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  its  exis¬ 
tence  before  the  end  of  the  8th  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  9th  century.  In  addition  to 
these  three  creeds,  the  R.  C.  Church  has  the 
creed  of  Pius  IV.,  put  forth  in  1564,  and 
consisting  of  the  Nicene  Creed  with  addi¬ 
tional  articles  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  to  which  is  now  added  a  profession 
of  belief  in  the  definitions  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  The  English  Church  adopts  as 
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‘ thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed’  the 
three  ancient  creeds,  which  as  part  of  her 
liturgy  may  be  read  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  does  not  consider  any  of  them 
to  be  inspired.  Besides  these  creeds,  there 
are  numerous  Confessions  of  Faith,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  different  churches 
and  sects.  The  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  form  a  confession 
of  faith  for  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
Presbyterian  churches  is  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  completed 
in  1646. 

Creedmoor,  a  station  on  the  Long  Island 
railway,  11  miles  east  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  much  frequented  by  riflemen 
for  target  practice. 

Creek,  a  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove;  a  recess 
in  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river.  In 
America  and  Australia  the  term  is  often 
applied  to  a  small  river  or  rivulet. 

Creeks,  American  Indians  formerly  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  but  now  planted  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  number  of  war¬ 
riors  used  to  amount  to  about  6000,  but 
altogether  the  tribe  does  not  now  exceed 
9300.  They  have  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  agriculture,  and  raise  horses,  cattle, 
fowls,  and  hogs,  and  cultivate  tobacco,  rice, 
and  corn. 

Creepers,  a  family  (Certhiadse)  of  birds 
which  strongly  resemble  the  woodpeckers 
in  their  habit  of  creeping  on  the  stems  of 
trees  with  the  aid  of  the  strong  quills  which 
project  from  the  tail-feathers,  and  of  secur¬ 
ing  their  insect  food  by  an  exsertile  tongue. 
The  common  creeper  (Certhia  familiar  is)  is 
European,  but  is  represented  by  American 
species.  It  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  little 
bird,  which  builds  its  nest  usually  in  holes 
or  crevices  of  trees.  The  wall-creeper  ( Ticho- 
drama  muraria)  of  Southern  Europe  searches 
for  its  insect  food  on  rocks.  The  family  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Crefeld.  See  Krefeld. 

Crema,  a  fortified  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  Cremona,  on  the  Serio,  25  miles 
e.s.e.  of  Milan;  pop.  9200.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  picture-gallery,  &c. 

Crema'tion,  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  a  practice  which  was  frequent  in 
ancient  times  instead  of  burial,  and  which 
has  recently  been  advocated  on  hygienic 
grounds  by  many  scientific  men  in  Europe 
and  America  on  account  of  the  dangers  to 
the  living  caused  by  the  presence  of  grave- 
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yards  and  cemeteries.  Various  methods  of 
cremation  have  been  proposed,  the  great 
difficulty  being  to  consume  the  body  with¬ 
out  permitting  the  escape  of  noxious  ex¬ 
halations,  and  without  mingling  the  ashes 
with  foreign  substances.  In  Siemens’  pro¬ 
cess,  a  modification  of  a  plan  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  this  is  successfully  accomplished. 
Cremation  societies  have  been  instituted  in 
every  European  country,  and  in  many  of 
the  American  States. 

Cremnitz.  See  Kremnitz. 

Cremo'na,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  pro¬ 
vince  of  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  47  miles  S.E.  by  E.  Milan.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls  and  wet  ditches,  its  cir¬ 
cumference  being  nearly  five  miles.  rlhe 
most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  1107  and  completed  about  1491. 
Close  by,  and  connected  with  the  cathedral, 
is  the  Torazzo,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
beautiful  towers  in  Italy.  Cremona  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  &c.  It 
was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  its  violins, 
especially  those  made  by  Antonius  Stradua- 
rius,  Joseph  Guarnerius,  and  members  of  the 
Amati  family.  Pop.  31,788.  The  province 
has  an  area  of  about  500  sq.  miles,  and  a 
population  of  300,000. 

Crenelle  (kre-nel'),  an  embrasure  in  an 
embattled  parapet  or  breastwork.  The  ad¬ 
jective  crenellated  is  applied  in  architecture 
to  a  kind  of  embattled  or  indented  mould¬ 
ing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  buildings  of 
the  Norman  style. 

Cre'ole  (Spanish,  criollo)  is  the  name 
which  was  originally  given  to  all  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Spaniards  born  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  now  used  in  a  wider 
sense  to  signify  the  descendants  of  Euro¬ 
peans  of  any  nation  born  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  localities.  Creole  dialects  are  those 
jargons  which  have  originated  from  the 
mixture  of  different  languages  in  the  West 
Indies,  Southern  United  States,  &c.,  and  are 
spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the  slaves. 
According  to  the  European  language  which 
prevails  in  a  Creole  dialect  it  is  called 
French  Creole ,  Spanish  Creole,  &c. 

Creosote.  See  Creasote. 

Crescendo  (kre-shen'do),  or  Cres.  (Ita¬ 
lian),  a  musical  term  signifying  that  the 
notes  of  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed 
are  to  be  gradually  swelled.  Crescendo  pas¬ 
sages  are  marked  signifying  piano  to 

forte ;  the  corresponding  mark  dimi- 
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nuendo,  marking  the  transition  from  forte 
to  piano. 

Ores' cent  (Lat.  crescens,  growing),  an  em¬ 
blem  representing  the  moon  in  her  horned 
state.  This  emblem  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
being  that  of  the  Greek  goddess  Artemis 
or  Diana.  It  is  found  on  medals  of  many 
ancient  cities,  particularly  of  Byzantium, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Ottomans.  Since  their 
establishment  in  Europe  it  has  been  the 
universal  emblem  of  their  em]  ire.  The 
crescent  has  given  name  to  a  Turkish  order 
of  knighthood  from  the  form  of  the  badge, 
instituted  by  Selim,  sultan  of  Turkey,  in 
1801. 

Crescentia'cese,  a  small  family  of  corolli- 
floral  dicotyledons,  of  which  the  genus  Cres¬ 
cent  ia,  the  calabash-tree,  is  the  type. 

Crespi,  Giuseppe  Maria,  Italian  painter 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1665,  died  1747.  He  had  many  scholars, 
among  whom  were  his  two  sons  Antonio  and 
Luigi  Crespi.  The  latter  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  writings  on  painting.  Crespi  is 
also  known  as  an  engraver. 

Cress,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
plants,  most  of  them  of  the  nat.  order  Cru- 
ciferae.  Water-cress,  ov Nasturtium  officinale, 
is  used  as  a  salad,  and  is  valued  in  medicine 
for  its  antiscorbutic  qualities.  The  leaves 
have  a  moderately  pungent  taste.  It  grows 
on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and  in  moist 
grounds.  Common  garden  cress  is  the  Lepi- 
dium  sativum;  Normandy  cress,  Barbarea 
prceco.c ;  winter  cress,  B.  vulgaris;  Indian 
cress,  Tropceulum  majus;  bitter  cress,  Car- 
damine  pratensis  (cuckoo-flower). 

Cresselle  (kre-sel';  Fr.  crecelle),  a  wooden 
rattle  used  in  some  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  during  Passion  Week  instead  of  bells, 
to  give  notice  of  divine  worship. 

Cresset,  a  name  which  appears  to  have 


Various  forms  of  Cressets. 


been  given  in  the  middle  ages  and  later  in¬ 
differently  to  the  fixed  candlesticks  in  great 


halls  and  churches,  to  the  great  lights  used 
as  beacons  and  otherwise,  and  to  lamps  or 
fire-pans  suspended  on  pivots  and  carried 
on  poles  in  processions,  municipal  and  mili¬ 
tary  watches,  &c. 

Cressy.  See  Crecy. 

Crest  (Latin,  crista),  in  anc.  armour,  the 
plume  or  tuft  of  feathers,  or  the  like,  affixed 
to  the  top  of  the  helmet.  In  her.  the  crest 
is  a  figure  originally  in-  ^ 

tended  to  represent  the 
ornament  of  the  helmet, 
but  is  now  generally  placed 
upon  a  wreath,  coronet,  or  eJmum  * 
cap  of  maintenance,  above  f 
both  helmet  and  shield.  Crest  on  a  wreath. 
The  crest  is  considered  a 
greater  criterion  of  nobility  than  the  coat  of 
arms  itself,  and  it  is  now  commonly  a  piece 
of  the  arms. 

Creston,  Union  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  7200. 

Creswick  (kres'ik),  Thomas,  English  land¬ 
scape-painter,  born  1811,  died  1869.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  in  1842,  and  R.A.  in  1851.  His  first 
pictures  were  admitted  into  the  Academy 
exhibition  when  he  was  only  in  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  and  his  success  was  afterwards 
continuous.  Among  his  great  works  are 
England,  London  Road  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,  and  the  Weald  of  Kent. 

Creta'ceous  (or  Chalk)  System,  in  geol. 
the  upper  strata  of  the  Secondary  series, 
immediately  below  the  Tertiary  series,  and 
superincumbent  on  the  Oolite  system.  This 
group  is  common  to  Europe,  and  also  to  a 
part  of  Asia.  It  consists  of  chalk  resting 
upon  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  deposits, 
which  are  also  regarded  as  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  Upper,  consisting  entirely  of  chalk  or 
marl,  and  subdivided  into  the  upper  or  soft 
chalk,  containing  many  flint  and  chert 
nodules;  the  louer  or  harder  chalk ,  with 
fewer  flints;  and  the  chalk  marl:  and  the 
Lower,  consisting  of  sands  and  clav,  and 
subdivided  into  the  upper  greensand;  gault, 
a  bluish  tenacious  clay;  and  the  lower  green¬ 
sand.  Palaeontologists  have  suggested  an¬ 
other  division  founded  on  the  fossil  remains 
found  in  the  system,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  upper  greensand  and  gault  are 
transferred  to  the  upper  series,  and  the 
lower  greensand  and  Wealden  beds  and 
Hastings  sands  constitute  the  lower. 

Crete.  See  Candia. 

Cret'inism,  a  form  of  idiocy  associated 
with  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  oq- 
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curring  in  Switzerland  and  other  mountain¬ 
ous  countries.  Cretins  are  usually  affected 
with  goitre,  and  are  usually  the  offspring  of 
goitrous  parents.  They  are  ill  grown  and 
stunted,  with  swollen  bellies.  The  skin  is 
coarse,  head  large,  the  nose  sunken  and 
flattened  at  the  bridge,  the  lips  thick,  chin 
protruding,  mouth  wide  and  gaping,  the 
tongue  large.  The  countenance  is  dull  and 
heavy;  there  is  general  muscular  weakness 
and  slowness  of  sensibility.  Associated  with 
these  are  feebleness  or  want  of  intellect, 
varying  in  degree  from  absolute  vacuity  to 
a  certain  power  of  acquiring  a  little  know¬ 
ledge;  sometimes  deafness  and  dumbness, 
perhaps  squinting  and  blindness.  Careful 
training  may  do  much  for  them,  along  with 
good  food,  cleanliness,  exercise,  &c. 

Cretonne  (kre-ton'),  a  cotton  cloth  with 
various  textures  of  surface,  printed  on  one 
side  with  pictorial  and  other  patterns,  and 
used  for  curtains,  covering  furniture,  &c. 

Creuse  (kreuz),  an  inland  department, 
France,  comprising  most  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Marche;  area,  2150  square  miles. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Creuse, 
which  rises  in  it,  and  traverses  it  diagonally 
in  a  north-west  direction,  afterwards  flowing 
on  to  join  the  Vienne.  The  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  rugged,  and  the  soil,  which  is  thin  and 
rests  upon  granitic  rocks,  is  by  no  means 
fertile.  Pop.  284,942. 

Creuzer  (kroi'tser),  Georg  Friedrich, 
German  philologist  and  archaeologist,  born 
1771,  died  1858.  For  nearly  forty-five 
years  he  filled  the  chair  of  philology  and 
ancient  history  at  Heidelberg.  He  wrote 
on  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  on  Greek  history  and  literature,  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities,  &c. 

Creuzot  (krew-zo),  Le,  a  town  of  Eastern 
France,  dep.  Saone-et-Loire,  14  miles  from 
Autun,  with  extensive  iron-works,  the  most 
complete  in  France.  The  mining  of  coals, 
the  smelting  of  iron,  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  give  employment  to  about  15,000 
workmen  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  the 
greater  number  belonging  to  the  works  of 
Schneider  &  Co.  Pop.  17,371. 

Crewe  (kro),  a  municipal  town  of  England, 
in  Cheshire,  21  miles  s.E.  Chester,  an  im¬ 
portant  railway  centre  and  the  seat  of  enor¬ 
mous  manufactories  of  railway  plant.  It 
is  quite  a  modern  town,  well  laid  out,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  people  connected  with 
the  railways.  It  has  a  commodious  market- 
hall,  a  corn  exchange,  mechanics’  institution, 
town-hall,  &c.  Pop.  24,385. 
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Crewel-work  (kro'el),  work  executed  with 
the  needle,  and  consisting  of  designs  sewed  in 
coloured  silk  or  woollen  threads  on  a  basis 
of  unbleached  cotton  or  linen,  towelling,  or 
the  like. 

Crewkeme  (kro  kern),  a  town  of  England, 
in  Somersetshire,  16  miles  south-east  of 
Taunton;  manufactures  sail-cloth.  Pop. 
3982. 

Crib'bage,  a  favourite  English  game  at 
cards  played  with  the  whole  pack.  It  may  be 
played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons ;  and 
when  by  two,  five  or  six  cards  may  be  dealt 
to  each.  Five-card  cribbage  played  by  two 
persons  is  the  most  scientific  game.  Sixty  - 
one-points  make  the  game;  there  are  no  tricks 
and  no  trumps,  the  object  being  to  make 
pairs,  fifteens,  sequences,  or  the  cjo,  or  prevent 
the  adversary  from  doing  the  same.  Court 
cards  and  tens  count  as  ten  each,  and  all  the 
rest  count  for  the  number  of  ‘pips’  upon 
them.  Every  pair,  that  is,  every  couple  of 
cards  of  the  same  value  belonging  to  dif¬ 
ferent  suits  (two  aces,  two  fours,  two  kings, 
&c.),  counts  two;  and  when  there  are  three 
or  four  similar  cards,  as  many  pairs  are 
counted  as  there  are  different  combinations 
of  the  cards  taken  two  at  a  time.  Every 
combination  of  cards,  the  united  pips  of 
which  make  up  fifteen,  counts  two.  A 
sequence  consists  of  three  or  more  cards  of 
any  suit  following  one  another  in  rank,  and 
counts  one  for  each  card.  When  the  player 
whose  turn  it  is  to  play  cannot  play  a  card 
without  going  beyond  thirty-one,  the  other 
player  scores  one  for  having  been  the  nearest 
to  thirty-one.  This  is  called  scoring  one  for 
‘  the  go.’  The  remaining  cards  after  thirty - 
one,  or  the  next  point  to  it,  is  made,  are 
thrown  up,  and  each  player’s  cards  are 
counted.  When  all  the  cards  in  a  hand, 
either  with  or  without  the  turn-up  card,  are 
of  one  suit,  or  when  all  the  cards  in  the  crib, 
with  the  turn-up  card,  are  of  one  suit,  it  is 
called  a  flush,  and  counts  one  for  each  card. 
When  the  turn-up  card  is  a  knave  the 
dealer  scores  two  (‘two  for  his  heels’). 
When  a  knave  of  the  same  suit  with  the 
turn-up  card  is  found  in  the  hand  of  either 
player,  the  player  in  whose  hand  it  is  scores 
one  (‘one  for  his  nob’). 

Crichton  (kri'ton),  James,  surnamed  the 
A  dmirable,  a  Scottish  celebrity,  son  of  Robert 
Crichton,  lord-advocate,  was  born  in  1560, 
died  about  1585.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  according 
to  the  current  accounts  of  him,  before  his 
twentieth  year,  had  run  through  the  whole 
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circle  of  the  sciences,  could  speak  and  write 
to  perfection  ten  different  languages,  and 
was  equally  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
riding,  fencing,  singing,  and  playing  upon 
all  sorts  of  instruments.  He  visited  Paris, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Padua,  &c.,  challenging  all 
scholars  to  learned  disputations,  vanquish¬ 
ing  doctors  of  the  universities,  and  disarming 
the  most  famous  swordsmen  of  the  time  in 
fencing.  He  was  latterly  tutor  to  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  a  dastardly 
manner  by  his  pupil.  The  story  of  his 
achievements  seems  to  be  rather  highly 
coloured;  but  he  was  extravagantly  praised 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  the  printer  of  Venice, 
by  whom  he  was  well  known.  He  left  some 
Latin  poems,  which  are  said  to  be  possessed 
of  no  remarkable  quality. 

Cricket,  an  insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus , 
or  AchZta  of  some  naturalists,  order  Orthop- 
tera.  There  are  several  species.  The  house- 
cricket  is  the  Acheta  (Gryllus)  domestica ; 
the  field-cricket  is  the  Acheta  ( Gryllus ) 
campestris;  the  mole-cricket  is  the  Gryllo- 
talpa  vulgaris.  The  house-cricket  of  Europe 
is  about  an  inch  long,  with  antennae  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour 
mixed  with  brown.  By  the  friction  of  the 
peculiarly-formed  wing-covers  the  males 
produce  that  stridulous  sound  by  which 
these  insects  are  so  well  known,  and  which 
has  become  associated  with  ideas  of  cheerful 
domestic  comfort.  They  live  in  holes  and 
crevices  near  fire  places  or  in  other  warm 
situations,  whence  they  come  out  at  night 
to  feed  on  crumbs  and  other  fragments  of 
food.  The  field-cricket  makes  a  similar 
noise.  The  house- cricket  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  U.  States,  and  there  are 
several  species  of  field-cricket  there  also. 
See  also  Mole- cricket. 

Cricket,  a  favourite  open-air  game  played 
with  bats,  balls,  and  wickets  on  a  piece  of 
smooth  green  sward.  It  is  played  by  two 
opposite  sets  or  sides  of  players,  generally 
numbering  eleven  each.  Two  ivickets  of 
three  stumps  each  are  pitched  fronting  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  about  22  yards  apart, 
the  stumps  being  upright  rods  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  projecting  27  inches.  On  the  top 
of  each  set  of  stumps  are  placed  two  small 
pieces  of  wood  called  bails.  After  the  rival 
sides  have  tossed  for  the  choice  of  either 
taking  the  bat  or  fielding,  two  men  are  sent 
to  the  wickets  bat  in  hand.  The  opposite 
or  fielding  side  are  all  simultaneously  en¬ 
gaged;  one  (the  bowler)  being  stationed 
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behind  one  wicket  for  the  purpose  of  bowl* 
ing  his  ball  against  the  opposite  wicket, 
where  his  coadjutor  (the  wicket-keeper) 
stands  ready  to  catch  the  ball  should  it  pass 
near  him;  the  other  fielders  are  placed  in 
such  parts  of  the  field  as  is  judged  most 
favourable  for  stopping  the  ball  after  it  has 
been  struck  by  the  batsman  or  missed  by 
the  wicket-keeper.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
batsman  to  prevent  the  ball  delivered  by 
the  bowler  reaching  his  wicket  either  by 
merely  stopping  it  with  his  bat  or  by  driving 
it  away  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field.  Should 
the  ball  be  driven  any  distance  the  two 
batsmen  run  across  and  exchange  wickets, 
and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  is  no 
risk  in  being  ‘run  out,’  that  is,  of  having  the 
stumps  struck  by  the  ball  while  they  are 
out  of  their  position  near  the  wickets.  Each 
time  the  batsmen  run  between  the  wickets 
is  counted  as  a  ‘run,’  and  is  marked  to  the 
credit  of  the  striker  of  the  ball.  If  the 
batsman  allows  the  ball  to  carry  away  a 
bail  or  a  stump,  if  he  knocks  down  any  part 
of  his  own  wicket,  if  any  part  of  his  person 
stops  a  ball  that  would  have  otherwise 
reached  his  wicket,  or  if  he  strikes  a  ball 
so  that  it  is  caught  by  one  of  the  opposite 
party  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  he  is 
‘  out,’  that  is,  he  gives  up  his  bat  to  one  of 
his  own  side;  and  so  the  game  goes  on  until 
all  the  men  on  one  side  have  played  and 
been  put  out.  This  constitutes  what  is 
called  an  ‘innings.’  The  other  side  now 
take  the  bat  and  try  to  defend  their  wickets 
and  make  runs  as  their  rivals  did.  Generally 
after  two  innings  each  have  been  played  by 
the  contestants  the  game  comes  to  an  end, 
that  side  being  the  victors  who  can  score 
the  greatest  number  of  runs. 

Cricklade',  a  town  of  England,  county 
Wilts,  42  miles  north  of  Salisbury;  pop.  1600. 
Until  1885  it  returned  two  members  to 
parliament,  but  the  parliamentary  borough 
included  between  forty  and  fifty  parishes. 
Cricklade  now  gives  name  to  the  northern 
parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire. 

Crieff  (kref),  a  town  of  Scotland,  county 
Perth,  beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  above 
the  Earn,  backed  by  lofty  hills  and  crags. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  woollens  (shirt¬ 
ings,  blankets,  tweeds,  &c.).  The  environs 
of  Crieff  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  its 
climate  salubrious.  Pop.  4469. 

Crillon  (kre-yon),  Louis  des  Balbes  de 
Berton  de,  great  French  warrior  of  the 
16th  century,  born  in  1541,  died  1615.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  five  successive  reio-ns 
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— those  of  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  Henry  III.,  and,  above  all,  in  that  of 
Henry  IV.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  capture  of  Calais,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Dreux,  Jarnac,  and  Moncontour  (1569), 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Lepanto  against  the  Turks.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  reprobated 
by  him.  He  fought  for  Henry  at  Ivry 
against  the  Catholic  League. 

Crime,  a  term  used  to  indicate  sometimes 
a  violation  of  the  higher  moral  law,  some¬ 
times  more  specifically  the  violation  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  the  laws  formulated  by  a  nation. 
This  group  properly  comprises  in  its  scheme 
all  offences  endangering  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  as  distinct  from  civil  or  private 
injuries,  which  are  as  between  person  and 
person,  and  terminate  with  the  compensation 
of  the  injured.  Hence  from  the  legal  point 
of  view  crime  is  sometimes  defined  as  an 
offence  punishable  by  law  directly,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  an  offence  which  the  law  punishes 
indirectly  by  granting  damages  to  the  person 
wronged.  (See  Criminal  Law.)  Whether 
used  in  the  legal  or  the  moral  sense  crime 
implies  freedom  of  will,  the  power  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
a  fulfilled  intention.  Hence,  though  the 
theoretic  rule  of  common  law  is  that  all 
infraction  of  law  is  criminal  and  penal,  it 
is  held  that  young  children,  madmen,  and 
idiots  cannot  commit  crimes. 

Crime'a,  The  (anc.  Chersonesus  Taurica), 
a  peninsula  of  Southern  Russia,  government 
of  Taurida,  to  the  mainland  of  which  it  is 
attached  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop;  area, 
10,000  sq.  miles.  On  the  west  and  south 
it  is  washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  a  portion  of  which, 
shut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  land,  forms  the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Crimea  belongs  to  the 
region  of  steppes,  but  the  other  part,  confined 
entirely  to  the  south,  and  stretching  along 
the  coast  from  west  to  east,  abounds  in  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  scenery.  Here  the  valleys 
looking  southward  are  luxuriant  with  vines 
and  olive  and  mulberry  plantations,  while 
the  northern  slope  gives  a  large  yield  in 
cereals  and  fruits.  The  climate,  however,  is 
unequal,  and  in  winter  is  severe.  The  chief 
stream  is  the  Salghir.  Others  of  celebrity 
are  the  Tchernaya  and  the  Alma.  The 
most  important  of  the  productions,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  tobacco,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  quality 
is  produced,  flax  and  hemp.  The  forests  are 
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of  limited  extent.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  fine-woolled  sheep,  and  horned  cattle  and 
horses  are  i-eared  in  large  numbers.  Pop. 
estim.  at  450,000.  The  chief  town  and  port 
is  Sebastopol.  The  country  was  anciently 
associated  with  the  Cimmerians,  and  in  later 
times  with  various  Greek  settlements  and 
minor  kingdoms.  After  being  for  some  time 
a  dependency  on  Rome,  it  was  overrun  by 
successive  bodies  of  barbarians,  and  in  1237 
fell  into  he  hands  of  the  Mongols  under 
Genghis  Khan.  About  1261  the  Genoese 
were  permitted  to  occupy  and  fortify  Kaffa, 
and  they  rapidly  extended  their  power  in 
the  formation  of  other  settlements.  They 
were  expelled,  however,  in  1475  by  Mahomet 
II.,  who  made  it  a  dependent  khanate.  In 
1783  the  Russians  took  possession  of  the 
country;  and  with  the  view  of  overawing 
the  Turks  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Sebas¬ 
topol,  occupying  the  most  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Black  Sea,  was  begun  by  Catha¬ 
rine  II.  in  1786.  Its  military  resources  were 
steadily  developed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-French  campaign  (see  Crimean  liar) 
of  1854,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies. 

Crime'an  War,  the  struggle  between  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Turkey  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  un¬ 
due  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  east  of 
Europe;  1854  to  1856.  The  old  plans  for 
the  extension  of  Russian  power  conceived 
by  Catharine  II.  and  Potemkin  were  resus¬ 
citated  by  Nicholas  I.,  who,  believing  that 
he  had  secured  himself  from  interference  on 
the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  that 
an  Anglo-French  alliance  was  impossible, 
prepared  to  carry  them  into  action.  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  principalities  of 
the  Danube  were  to  become  Russian  pro¬ 
tectorates,  and  Constantinople  was  to  be 
provisionally  occupied  by  Russian  troops. 
The  first  markedly  aggressive  step — the 
demand  by  Russia  for  a  protectorate  over 
the  Greek  Church  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire — brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  An 
ultimatum  presented  by  Menschikoff  in 
May  1853  was  rejected  by  the  Porte;  the 
Russians  occupied  the  Danubian  principali¬ 
ties;  and  war  was  declared  by  the  Porte  in 
October,  1853,  by  France  and  England  in 
1854,  and  by  Sardinia  in  1855.  A  French 
and  English  fleet  entered  the  Baltic  and 
captured  Bomarsund  and  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands,  and  in  the  south  the  allies  landed 
at  Varna,  under  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  as  commanders-in-chief.  While 
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the  allies  were  making  preparations  Prussia 
and  Austria  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the 
Danubian  principalities,  and  on  evacuation 
being  ordered  by  Nicholas,  ‘for  strategic 
reasons,’  the  principalities  were  provision¬ 
ally  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  It  soon 
became  obvious  that  the  Crimea  must  be 
the  seat  of  the  war,  and  50,000  French  and 
English  troops  with  6000  Turks  were  landed 
at  Eupatoria  (Sept.  1854).  Five  days  later 
the  battle  of  Alma  was  won  by  the  allies 
(20th  Sept.),  and  the  march  continued  to¬ 
wards  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol.  Soon 
after  St  Arnaud  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Canrobert.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  was 
commenced  by  a  grand  attack  which  proved 
a  failure,  and  the  Russians  under  Liprandi 
retaliated  by  attacking  the  English  at  Bala- 
klava  (Oct.  25),  but  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss.  It  was  at  this  battle  that  the  famous, 
but  useless,  charge  was  made  by  the  Light 
Brigade.  A  second  attack  at  Inkerman 
was  again  repulsed  by  the  allies,  but  the 
siege  works  made  slow  progress  during  the 
winter,  in  which  the  ill -supplied  troops 
suffered  great  privations.  The  death  of 
Nicholas  and  succession  of  Alexander  II., 
in  March,  1855,  brought  no  change  of  policy. 
Canrobert  resigned  in  favour  of  P61issier; 
and  shortly  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
those  parts  of  the  fortifications  known  as 
the  Malakhoff  and  Redan  Lord  Raglan  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Simpson.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  was  continued,  and  in  September 
the  French  successfully  stormed  the  Mala¬ 
khoff,  the  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Redan 
by  the  British  proving  a  failure.  The 
Russians,  however,  then  withdrew  from  the 
city  to  the  north  forts  and  the  allies  took 
possession.  The  chief  subsequent  event  was 
the  capture  of  Kars,  in  Asia,  by  the  Russians 
after  a  splendid  defence  by  the  Turks  under 
General  Williams.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  allies  had  practical  possession  of  the 
Crimea,  and  overtures  of  peace  were  gladly 
accepted.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con¬ 
cluded  at  Paris  on  27th  April,  1856,  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  guaranteed.  See  Paris,  Treaty 

of- 

Criminal  Law,  the  law  relating  to  crimes. 
The  general  theory  of  the  common  law 
is,  that  all  wrongs  are  divisible  into  two 
species:  first,  civil  or  private  wrongs  or 
torts ;  secondly,  criminal  or  public  wrongs. 
The  former  are  to  be  redressed  by  private 
suits  or  remedies  instituted  by  the  parties 
injured.  The  latter  are  redressed  by  the 


state  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Thd 
general  description  of  the  private  wrongs  is, 
that  they  comprehend  those  injuries  which 
affect  the  rights  and  property  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  terminate  there;  that  of  public 
wrongs  or  offences  being,  that  they  compre¬ 
hend  such  acts  as  injure,  not  merely  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  the  community  at  large,  by  en¬ 
dangering  the  peace,  the  comfort,  the  good 
order,  the  policy,  and  even  the  existence  of 
society.  In  the  first,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  the  compensation  of 
the  individual  whose  rights  have  been  in¬ 
fringed  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  atonement; 
but  in  the  second  class  of  offences  it  is  de¬ 
manded  that  the  offender  make  satisfaction 
to  the  community  as  acting  prejudicially  to 
its  welfare.  The  exact  boundaries  between 
these  classes  are  not,  however,  always  easy 
to  be  discerned,  even  in  theory;  for  there 
are  few  private  wrongs  which  do  not  exert 
an  influence  beyond  the  individual  whom 
they  directly  injure.  The  divisions,  torts 
and  crimes,  are  thus  not  necessarily  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive,  cases  sometimes  occurring  in 
which  the  person  injured  obtains  damages, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  criminal  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  punishment,  not  as  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  as  against  the  state.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  obvious  that  legal  criminality  is  not  in 
any  strict  sense  the  measure  of  the  morality  of 
actions,  though  the  legal  enactment  tends  to 
enforce  itself  as  a  moral  law.  In  large  part 
it  is  only  an  approximate  expression  of  the 
current  sense  of  justice,  this  expression  being 
both  aided  and  hindered  by  the  historical 
and  constantly  reflexive  character  of  legal 
method.  The  basis  of  the  criminal  law  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of 
loose  definitions  and  descriptions,  of  which 
many,  and  those  among  the  more  important, 
date  from  the  13th  century.  The  irregular 
superstructure  reared  upon  these  consists 
mainly  of  parliamentary  enactments  which 
originated  in  the  18th  century,  but  have 
been  twice  re-enacted  in  the  present  century 
— the  first  time  between  1826  and  1832,  and 
the  second  time  in  1861,  with  an  intermedi¬ 
ary  attempt  at  amendment  in  1837.  The 
laws  as  formulated,  however,  by  no  means 
always  represent  the  law  as  interpreted,  the 
whole  system  being  further  complicated  by 
a  mass  of  judicial  comments  and  particu¬ 
lar  constructions.  Thus  while  there  is  a 
statutory  division  of  crimes  into  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanours,  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  them  are  so  uncertain  that  it 
is  possible  to  regard  the  first  head  as  merely 
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the  isolation  of  a  sub-case  of  felony;  while 
in  respect  of  the  second  and  third  classes, 
the  distinction  can  only  be  clearly  marked 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  crimes  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  each  in  the  common  law  and 
judges’  decisions.  Even  in  severity  of 
punishment  a  misdemeanour  may  rank  as 
high  as  a  felony.  The  Criminal  Statutes 
Consolidation  Acts — the  result  of  a  series  of 
commissions  extending  over  thirty  years — 
accomplished  little  more  in  the  way  of  sys¬ 
tematization  than  the  introduction  of  greater 
exactitude  into  the  definition  of  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  offences  and  the  gradation  of  penal¬ 
ties.  The  aim  of  criminal  law  as  at  present 
constituted  is  both  retributive  and  preven¬ 
tive — in  its  former  aspect  being  based  upon 
the  primitive  passion  of  retaliation,  in  the 
latter  primarily  upon  the  fundamental  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation.  The  prevention 
of  crime  may,  however,  be  effected  in  a 
threefold  manner:  by  imposing  a  penalty 
which  shall  operate  by  fear  to  deter  men 
from  committing  crimes,  or  by  rendering  it 
physically  impossible  for  a  man  of  known 
criminal  tendency  to  repeat  an  offence,  or 
by  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  With 
the  higher  evolution  of  society  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retaliation  has  fallen  into  theoretic 
disrepute,  though  still  a  practical  legal 
factor;  and  the  problems  of  penology  are 
made  to  turn  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
principle  of  prevention  in  these  three  aspects, 
and  especially  on  the  two  last.  In  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  common  law  is  incorporated 
in  the  statute  laws,  as  to  the  classification 
of  the  crime  and  its  effects,  but  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  measured  by  special  statutory 
enactment.  In  most  of  the  States  the 
power  of  pardoning  a  criminal  is  vested  in 
the  governor;  in  Pennsylvania,  by  consti¬ 
tutional  provision,  a  Board  of  Pardons 
can  make  recommendations  to  the  governor 
for  pardons.  This  is  the  custom  also  in 
Massachusetts. 

Crimp,  an  agent  who  for  a  commission 
supplies  ships  with  seamen  just  before  sail¬ 
ing,  the  term  being  applied  especially  to  low 
characters  who  decoy  sailors  by  treating 
them,  advancing  money  to  them,  and  giving 
them  goods  on  credit,  &c.,  till  they  have 
them  in  their  power,  frequently  getting  them 
shipped  off  in  a  drunken  state  after  all  their 
money  is  spent.  They  also  keep  an  outlook 
for  emigrants,  and  take  them  to  low  lodging- 
houses  in  which  they  themselves  are  in¬ 
terested. 


Crimson,  a  rich  deep  red  colour,  a  red 
that  owes  its  characteristic  tint  to  a  certain 
admixture  of  blue. 

Crin'an  Canal,  a  canal  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  cutting  off  the  peninsula  of  Can- 
tyre  from  the  mainland,  and  greatly  short¬ 
ening  the  route  from  Glasgow  to  Oban  and 
other  parts  of  the  west  coast;  9  miles  long, 
12  feet  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  200 
tons. 

Crinoi'dea  (Gr.  Tcrinon,  a  lily),  the  encri- 
nites  or  sea-lilies,  an  order  of  Echinoder- 
mata,  consisting  of  animals  attached  during 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the 
sea-bottom  by  means  of  a  calcareous  jointed 
stem,  from  the  top  of  which  radiate  feather¬ 
like  flexible  appendages  or  arms,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  mouth.  Though 
comparatively  few  in  number  now,  they 
lived  in  immense  numbers  in  former  ages, 
many  carboniferous  limestones  being  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  their  calcareous  columns 
and  joints. 

Crin'oline  (French,  from  Latin  crinis, 
hair),  properly  a  kind  of  fabric  made  chiefly 
of  horse-hair,  but  afterwards  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  kind  of  petticoat  supported  by 
steel  hoops,  and  intended  to  distend  or  give 
a  certain  set  to  the  skirt  of  a  lady’s  dress. 
Hooped  skirts  (farthingales  or  fardingales), 
supported  by  whalebone,  were  worn  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and 
the  fashion  was  again  introduced  in  the 
time  of  George  II.  The  crinoline  proper 
came  in  about  1856,  and  was  worn  by 
women  of  all  ranks,  sometimes  proving  by 
their  portentous  dimensions  a  source  of 
much  inconvenience  and  no  little  danger. 
The  immense  bell-shaped  crinolines  happily 
fell  into  disuse  about  1866.  Crinoline  wire 
was  for  years  a  leading  branch  in  the  steel 
trade.  A  horse-hair  and  cotton  fabric  used 
as  a  material  for  making  ladies’  bonnets  is 
also  called  crinoline. 

Cri'mim,  a  genus  of  handsome  plants 
of  the  order  Amaryllidaceae,  with  strap¬ 
shaped  leaves  and  a  solid  scape  bearing  an 
umbel  of  many  rosy,  fragrant  flowers. 
There  are  numerous  species  found  in  Asia, 
Australia,  South  America,  and  certain 
parts  of  Africa,  and  interesting  hybrids 
have  been  produced  bv  our  gardeners. 
The  Crinum  asiaticum  has  a  bulb  above 
ground,  which  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  to  produce  vomiting 
after  poison  has  been  taken. 

Crio-sphinx  (Clr.  krios ,  a  ram),  a  sphinx 
with  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  andro- sphinx  or  human-headed 
sphinx,  and  the  hieraco- sphinx  with  the 
head  of  a  hawk. 


Cri'sis  (from  the  Greek  krinein,  to  decide), 
in  medicine,  the  turning-point  in  a  disease 
at  which  a  decided  change  for  the  better 
or  the  worse  takes  place.  In  regular  fevers 
the  crisis  takes  place  on  regular  days,  which 
are  called  critical  days  (the  7th,  14th,  and 
21st);  sometimes,  however,  a  little  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  climate  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  patient.  The  word  crisis  is 
also  figuratively  used  for  a  decisive  point  in 
any  important  affair  or  business,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  politics  and  commerce.  Commer¬ 
cial  crises  have  been  in  an  especial  degree 
the  subjects  of  study  at  the  hands  of  econo¬ 
mists,  with  the  result  of  establishing  a  curious 
periodicity  in  their  recurrence.  The  com¬ 
mercial  cycle  apparently  completes  itself  in 
about  ten  years,  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
period  being  attended  with  improving  trade, 
a  steady  rise  in  prices,  wages,  and  profits, 
and  a  considerable  inflation  of  credit.  Ex¬ 
citement,  overtrading,  and  unwise  specula¬ 
tion  result  in  serious  failures,  and  there 
follows  a  period  of  distrust  and  distress. 

Crisp,  Charles  F.,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Sheffield,  England,  of  American  parents, 
Jan.  29,  1845.  After  service  in  Confederate 
army  he  studied  law;  was  Solicitor-general 
and  Judge  in  Georgia;  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  elected  Speaker,  52d  Congress. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  10,1787. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  ; 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate  twice ;  Governor  of 
Kentucky;  U.  S.  Attorney-General.  By 
his  influence  the  State  of  Kentucky  main¬ 
tained  its  adherence  to  the  Union.  He 
died  July  26,  1863. 

Croa'tia,  a  country  which  forms,  along 
with  Slavonia  and  the  ‘Military  Frontiers,’ 
a  province  or  administrative  division  in 
the  south-west  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  the  Hungarian  portion  of  the  monarchy, 
partly  bounded  by  the  Adriatic;  total  area, 
16,411  sq.  miles.  Its  surface  is  irregular, 
the  Alps  extending  into  it,  and  culminating 


at  the  height  of  4400  feet.  The  Drave  and 
the  Save  divide  between  them  the  whole 
di’ainage  system.  In  the  north,  on  low  sunny 
slopes,  the  vine  is  successfully  cultivated  ;• 
the  olive,  mulberry,  and  fig  thrive  well  on 
the  coast.  The  south  is  generally  unfertile, 
and  in  many  parts  almost  sterile.  The 
principal  crops  are  barley  and  oats;  but  the 
whole  country  is  more  pastoral  than  arable. 
The  inhabitants  are  Croats  and  Serbs,  with 
a  mixture  of  Germans,  Hungarians,  Jews, 
and  Gypsies.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
population  are  Catholics,  the  rest  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  chief 
towns  are  Agram,  Warasdin,  and  Karlstadt. 
Pop.  1,905,295.  In  a.d.  640  the  Croats,  a 
tribe  from  the  Carpathians,  settled  in  Croa¬ 
tia,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country. 
It  long  maintained  a  sort  of  independent 
existence,  but  in  1309  it  was  incorporated 
with  Hungary. 

Crochet  (kro'sha),  a  species  of  knitting 
performed  with  a  small  hook,  of  ivory,  steel, 
or  wood,  the  material  used  being  woollen, 
cotton,  or  silk  thread.  Various  fancy  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  antimacassars,  doyleys,  &c.,  are 
made  in  crochet- work. 

Crocid'olite,  an  ornamental  stone,  a  sort 
of  fibrous  quartz,  now  brought  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities  from  Cape  Colony  and  made 
into  articles  of  jewelry. 

Crocin,  a  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandijlora,  Chinese 
yellow  pods,  which  is  largely  used  in  China 
for  dyeing  silk,  wool,  and  other  fabrics  yel¬ 
low. 

Crocket,  in  Gothic  architecture,  an  orna¬ 
ment,  usually  in  imitation  of  curved  and 
bent  foliage,  but  sometimes  of  animals, 
placed  on  the  angles  of  the  sides  of  pin¬ 
nacles,  canopies,  gables,  &c.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  one  of  the  terminal  snags  on  a 
stag’s  horn. 

Crocodile,  a  genus,  family,  and  order  of 
saurian  reptiles,  comprising  the  largest  living 
forms  of  reptiles.  The  characters  of  the  order 
Crocodilia  are  as  follows : — The  skin  is  covered 
with  square  bony  plates;  the  tail  is  long  and 
compressed  laterally.  The  four  feet  are 
short,  and  there  are  five  toes  on  each  of  the 
two  fore-feet,  and  four  on  each  of  the  two 
hind-feet,  the  latter  more  or  less  webbed; 
the  limbs  are  feeble.  The  jaws  are  long 
and  their  gape  of  enormous  width.  The 
nostrils  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout, 
and  capable  of  being  closed  to  prevent-  in¬ 
gress  of  water.  The  heart  is  four-cham¬ 
bered.  The  most  ancient  forms  of  the  group 
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were  the  Teleosaurus,  from  the  I  has  and 
Oolite,  and  the  Strcptospondylus ,  from  the 
Lias,  Oolitic,  and  Wealden  strata.  The 
families  now  existing  are  the  Alligatoridce , 
Crocodilidce,  and  Gavialidce.  The  alliga¬ 
tors  are  all  New  World  forms.  (See  Alli¬ 
gator.)  The  gavial  proper  ( Gavialis  gauge - 
ticus)  is  confined  to  the  East  Indies.  (See 
Gavial.)  The  Crocodilidce,  to  which  family 


Crocodile  ( Grocodllus  niloticus  or  vulgaris). 


the  crocodile  belongs,  have  unequal  teeth 
and  no  abdominal  plates,  and  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  plates  are  distinct  for  the  most 
part.  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Grocodllus 
vulgaris)  is  the  best-known  member  of  the 
order;  another  species  ( C .  palustris)  is  met 
with  in  South  Asia,  Sunda,  and  the  Mo¬ 
luccas.  The  crocodile  is  formidable  from 
its  great  size  and  strength,  but  on  shore  its 
shortness  of  limb,  great  length  of  body,  and 
difficulty  of  turning  enable  men  and  animals 
readily  to  escape  pursuit.  In  the  water  it 
is  active  and  formidable.  It  is  exclusively 
carnivorous,  and  always  prefers  its  food  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  In  Egypt  it  is  no 
longer  found  except  in  the  upper  or  more 
southern  parts,  where  the  heat  is  greatest 
and  the  population  -least  numerous.  Cro¬ 
codiles  are  still  common  enough  in  the  river 
Senegal,  the  Congo,  Niger,  &c.  They  grow 
sometimes  to  a  length  of  30  feet,  and  appa¬ 
rently  live  to  a  vast  age. 

Crocoi'site,  a  mineral,  a  native  form  of 
lead  chromate,  or  red-lead  ore.  In  it  chro¬ 
mium  was  first  discovered. 

Crocus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Iridacese  or  Iris,  forming  one  of  the  most 
common  ornaments  of  our  gardens.  Most 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant;  and  three  grow 
wild  in  Britain.  They  may  be  divided,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  period  of  flowering,  into 
vernal  and  autumnal.  Among  the  vernal 
crocuses  may  be  mentioned  the  white  and 
purple  C.  vcrnus;  C.  versicolor,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  yellow  tube  of  its  flower 
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bearded  with  hairs,  and  its  sweet  scent;  C. 
bifldrus,  the  Scotch  crocus,  with  beautiful 
pencilled  sepals,  and  clear  or  bluish -white 
petals.  Among  the  autumnal  species  are 
C.  nudiflorus  and  C.  satlvus,  whose  long, 
reddish-orange,  drooping  stigmas,  when 
dried,  form  saffron.  See  Saffron. 

Croesus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes,  whom  he  succeeded  in  560  B.C., 
extending  the  empire  from  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Halys  on  the  east  and  Mount  Taurus  on 
the  south,  including  the  Greek  colonies  of 
the  mainland.  His  riches,  obtained  chiefly 
from  mines  and  the  gold-dust  of  the  river 
Pactolus,  were  greater  than  those  of  any 
king  before  him,  so  that  his  wealth  became 
proverbial.  Having  entered  upon  war  with 
Cyrus  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  capital, 
Sardis  (b.c.  546).  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown,  but  he  survived  his  captor,  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses. 

Croft,  William,  an  English  musical 
composer,  born  in  1677.  He  was  organist 
in  the  chapel  royal,  and  published  Musica 
Sacra,  or  Select  Anthems,  &c.  Died  1727. 

Crofters,  petty  farmers  renting  a  few 
acres  of  land,  with  sometimes  the  right  of 
grazing  their  cattle  in  common  on  a  piece 
of  rough  pasture.  Crofters  are  numerous  in 
the  Highlands  and  in  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  some  other  locali¬ 
ties.  From  many  districts  they  have  been 
removed  owing  to  their  holdings  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  sheep  farms  or  deer  forests,  and 
they  are  now  mainly  congregated  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  they  may  partly  maintain 
themselves  by  fishing.  From  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  agriculture  and  other  causes  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crofters  has  latterly  become 
very  precarious,  and  efforts  have  been  made 
by  philanthropists  as  well  as  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  relieve  them.  The  Crofters’  Act, 
passed  in  1886,  provides  for  security  of  ten¬ 
ure,  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  rent,  com¬ 
pensation  for  improvements,  enlargement  of 
buildings,  &c.  A  crofter  is  defined  by  it  as 
a  yearly  tenant,  at  a  rent  not  above  £30,  of 
a  holding  situated  in  a  ‘  crofting  parish.’ 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  have 
lately  been  going  over  the  various  crofting 
districts,  and  have  been  by  their  decisiows 
granting  great  reductions  of  rent  as  well  as 
cancelling  large  proportions  of  arrears. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  English  writer 
and  politician,  born  at  Galway,  in  1780. 
He  was  educated  in  Cork,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
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in  1802.  In  1803  be  published  anonymously 
Familiar  Epistles  on  the  Irish  Stage,  and 
in  1805  an  Intercepted  Letter  from  China, 
both  clever  satires.  In  1808  he  entered  par¬ 
liament  as  member  for  Downpatrick.  He 
was  appointed  in  1809  to  the  post  of  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  admiralty,  which  he  retained 
till  the  reign  of  William  IV.  The  Reform 
Bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  him,  and 
on  the  passing  of  that  measure  in  1832  he 
withdrew  from  public  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
one  of  its  ablest  contributors,  though  his 
articles  display  frequent  malevolence.  His 
other  writings  include  an  edition  of  Bos¬ 
well's  Life  of  Johnson;  Ulm  and  Trafalgar, 
and  Talavera,  two  poems;  Stories  from  the 
History  of  England,  from  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  derived  his  idea  of  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father;  and  editions  of  the  Suffolk  Papers, 
Lady  Hervey’s  Letters,  Lord  Hervey’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  and  Walpole’s  Letters.  He  died  in 
1857. 

Croker,  Thomas  Crofton,  collector  of 
folk-lore,  born  at  Cork  in  1798.  While  in 
a  merchant’s  office  in  Cork  he  commenced 
the  collection  of  the  songs  and  legends  cur¬ 
rent  among  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  In  1819  an  appointment  in  the 
admiralty  was  obtained  for  him,  and  he 
retired  with  a  pension  in  1850.  His  best- 
known  work  is  his  Fairy  Legends  and  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  South  of  Ireland  (1825).  He 
died  in  1854. 

Croly,  Rev.  George,  LL.D.,  author  and 
preacher,  born  at  Dublin  in  1780;  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  was  appointed 
to  a  small  curacy  in  Ireland,  but  resigned 
it  and  became  a  prominent  figure  in  London 
journalism  and  letters.  His  separate  liter¬ 
ary  works  comprise:  Paris  in  1815,  a  poem; 
the  Angel  of  the  World,  tale;  Catiline,  a 
tragedy;  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  comedy, 
1824;  Salathiel,  a  romance;  &c.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  Personal  History  of  George 
IV.;  the  Political  Life  of  Burke;  an  edition 
of  Pope  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Apocalypse;  Divine  Providence,  or  the 
Three  Cycles  of  Revelation;  and  numerous 
sermons.  In  1835  he  was  made  rector  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  Wallbrook.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  deservedly  popular.  He  died  in  1860. 

Crom'arty,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary 
burgh  of  Scotland,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  which  separates  the  Moray  from 
the  Cromarty  Firth,  16  miles  n.e.  of  Inver¬ 
ness.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry.  Cro¬ 
marty  is  one  of  the  Wick  burghs.  It  was 


the  birthplace  of  Hugh  Miller.  Pop.  1352. 
— The  county  of  Cromarty  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  detached  portions  scattered 
over  the  county  of  Ross,  with  which  they 
are  practically  merged.  The  total  area  is 
about  220,800  acres.  See  Jioss  and  Cro¬ 
marty. 

Cromarty  Firth,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  run¬ 
ning  into  the  united  county  of  Ross  and  Cro¬ 
marty  in  a  south-westerly  direction;  length, 
about  18  miles;  average  breadth,  2  to  5 
miles.  Its  entrance,  between  two  wooded 
headlands  called  the  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  is 
about  a  mile  wide.  The  firth  affords  excel¬ 
lent  shelter  for  shipping.  On  its  shores  are 
the  towns  of  Cromarty,  Invergordon,  and 
Dingwall. 

Crom'dale,  a  village  of  Scotland  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Spey,  Inverness-shire,  the 
scene  of  the  fight  of  May  1st,  1690,  in  which 
a  small  body  of  the  adherents  of  James  II. 
was  defeated  by  those  of  William  III., 
celebrated  in  the  ballad  The  Haughs  of 
Cromdale. 

Crome,  John,  an  English  artist,  son  of  a 
Norwich  weaver;  born  in  1769.  During 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  teacher  of 
drawing.  In  1805  he  founded  the  Norwich 
Society  of  Artists,  of  which  he  became  pre¬ 
sident  as  well  as  chief  contributor  to  its  an¬ 
nual  exhibitions.  He  excelled  in  depicting 
the  scenery  of  his  native  county,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  handling  of  trees;  and  his  high 
place  among  British  landscape-painters  is 
now  universally  acknowledged.  He  died  in 
1821.  He  is  sometimes  called  ‘  Old  Crome,’ 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  Bernay 
Crome,  also  an  artist. 

Cromer,  a  small  seaport  and  bathing- 
place  of  England,  county  Norfolk,  21  miles 
N.  of  Norwich.  The  old  town  is  now  sub¬ 
merged,  the  sea  constantly  making  fresh 
encroachments.  Pop.  (parish),  1597. 

Cromlech  (kromlek),  an  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  consisting  of  two  or  more  columns  of 


Cromlech  at  Lanyon,  Cornwall. 


unhewn  stone  supporting  a  large  tabular 
block  so  as  to  form  a  rectangular  chamber, 
beneath  the  floor  of  which  is  sometimes 
found  a  cist  inclosing  a  skeleton  and  relics. 
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Sometimes  the  cromlech  was  encircled  by 
a  ring  of  standing- stones,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Standing-stones  of  Stennis,  in  Orkney; 
and  sometimes  it  was  itself  buried  beneath 
a  large  mound  of  earth.  See  Dolmen. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  inventor  of  the  mule- 
jenny;  born  near  Bolton,  England,  1753.  He 
early  displayed  a  turn  for  mechanics,  and 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  invented 
his  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  was 
called  a  mule ,  from  its  combining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hargreave’s  spinning -jenny  and 
Arkwright’s  roller-frame,  both  invented  a 
few  years  previously.  The  mule  shared  in 
the  odium  excited  among  the  Lancashire 
band-weavers  against  these  machines,  and 
for  a  time  Crompton  was  obliged  to  conceal 
his  invention.  He  afterwards  brought  it 
again  into  work;  but  was  unable  to  prevent 
others  from  profiting  by  it  at  his  expense. 
Various  improvements  were  introduced 
from  time  to  time  on  the  mule,  but  the 
original  principle,  as  devised  by  Crompton, 
remained  the  same.  The  sum  of  £5000, 
voted  to  him  by  parliament  in  1812,  was 
almost  all  the  remuneration  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  an  invention  which  contributed 
so  essentially  to  the  development  of  British 
manufactures.  He  died  in  1827. 

Crom'well,  Oliver,  Lord-protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  April  25, 
1599.  His  father,  Robert  Cromwell,  who 
represented  the  borough  of  Huntingdon 
in  the  parliament  of  1593,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  who  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  Sir 
Henry  again  was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Williams,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  whose  name  he  took.  Oliver’s 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  William  Steward, 
of  Ely,  and  could  trace  her  descent  back  to 
Alexander,  lord-steward  of  Scotland,  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  first 
really  authentic  fact  in  his  biography  is  his 
leaving  school  at  Huntingdon  and  entering 
Sidney  -  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  April 
23,  1616.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1617  he  returned  home,  and  in  1620  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bour- 
chier.  In  1628  he  was  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  to 
which  he  returned  on  the  dissolution  in 
1629.  In  1631  he  went  with  his  family  to 
a  farm  which  he  had  taken  at  St.  Ives; 
and  in  1636  to  Ely,  where  he  had  inherited 
a  property  worth  nearly  £500  a  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments  he 
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represented  Cambridge,  his  influence  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing.  In  the  summer  of  1642  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  raising  and  drilling 
volunteers  for  the  parliamentary  party,  in 
view  of  the  impending  struggle  with  the 
king.  He  served  as  captain  and  colonel 


Oliver  Cromwell. 


in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  doing  good 
service  with  his  troop  of  horse  at  Edgehill; 
and  it  was  his  energy  and  ability  which 
made  the  Eastern  Association  the  most 
efficient  of  those  formed  for  mutual  defence. 
At  the  battle  of  Winceby  (1643)  he  led 
the  van,  narrowly  escaping  death,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  led  the  victorious 
left  at  Marston  Moor,  deciding  the  result 
of  the  battle.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
present  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
and  his  action  being  fettered  by  the  timi¬ 
dity  of  Manchester,  he  impeached  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  earl.  As  the  result  of  this 
disagreement  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  made 
lord  general,  while  Cromwell,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  was 
placed  under  him,  with  the  command  of 
the  cavalry  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  As  the  result  of  the  discipline 
introduced  by  Cromwell  the  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  of  Naseby  was  gained  in  1645,  and 
Leicester,  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Bristol, 
Devizes,  Winchester,  and  Dartmouth  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  surrender  of  Charles  by  the 
Scottish  army  in  1646  Cromwell  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  in  the  distribu- 
bution  of  rewards  for  services  received 
£2500  a  year  from  the  estates  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Worcester.  Though  at  first  sup¬ 
porting  parliament  in  its  wish  to  disband  the 
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army,  winch  refused  to  lay  down  its  arms  till 
the  freedom  of  the  nation  was  established, 
he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  decide  in  fav¬ 
our  of  the  latter  course.  Hastily  suppres¬ 
sing  the  Welsh  rising,  he  marched  against 
the  Scottish  royalists,  whom  he  defeated 
with  a  much  inferior  force  at  Preston  (Aug. 
17, 1648).  Then  followed  the  tragedy  of  the 
king’s  execution,  Cromwell’s  name  standing 
third  in  order  in  the  death-warrant.  Affairs 
in  Ireland  demanding  his  presence,  he  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  and  commander- 
in-chief;  and  by  making  a  terrible  example 
of  Drogheda  (September,  1649),  crushed  the 
royalist  party  in  that  country  within  six 
months.  Resigning  the  command  to  Ireton, 
he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  a  similar  expedition  against  Scotland, 
where  Charles  II.  had  been  proclaimed  king. 
With  an  army  greatly  reduced  by  sickness 
he  saved  himself  from  almost  inevitable  dis¬ 
aster  by  the  splendid  victory  at  Dunbar 
(Sept.  3,  1650),  and  a  year  later  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  by  his  total  defeat  of 
the  royalists  at  Worcester  (Sept.  3,  1651). 
For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  an 
estateof  £4000  a  year,  besides  other  honours. 

He  already  exerted  a  weighty  influence 
in  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  being 
instrumental  in  restoring  the  continental 
relations  of  England,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  dissolved,  and  regulating  them  so 
as  to  promote  the  interests  of  commerce. 
The  Navigation  Act,  from  which  may  be 
dated  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  framed  upon  his  suggestion,  and 
passed  in  1651.  The  Rump  Parliament, 
as  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  was 
called,  had  become  v\  orse  than  useless,  and 
on  April  20,  1653,  Cromwell,  with  300  sol¬ 
diers,  dispersed  that  body.  He  then  sum¬ 
moned  a  council  of  state,  consisting  mainly 
of  his  principal  officers,  which  finally  chose 
a  parliament  of  persons  selected  from  the 
three  kingdoms,  nicknamed  Barebone's  Par¬ 
liament,  or  the  Little  Parliament.  Fifteen 
months  after  a  new  annual  parliament  was 
chosen;  but  Cromwell  soon  prevailed  on  this 
body,  who  were  totally  incapable  of  govern¬ 
ing,  to  place  the  charge  of  the  commonwealth 
in  his  hands.  The  chief  power  now  devolving 
again  upon  the  council  of  officers  (Dec.  12, 
1653),  they  declared  Oliver  Cromwell  sole 
governor  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the 
name  of  Lord-protector,  with  an  assistant 
council  of  twenty-one  men.  The  new  pro¬ 
tector  behaved  with  dignity  and  firmness. 
Despite  the  innumerable  difficulties  which 


beset  him  from  adverse  parliaments,  insur¬ 
gent  royalists,  and  mutinous  republicans,  the 
early  months  of  his  rule  established  favour¬ 
able  treaties  with  Holland,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  and  France.  In  Sept.  1656  he 
called  a  new  parliament,  which  undertook 
the  revisal  of  the  constitution  and  offered 
Cromwell  the  title  of  king.  On  his  refusal 
he  was  again  installed  as  Lord-protector,  but 
with  his  powers  now  legally  defined.  Early 
in  the  following  year,  however,  he  peremp¬ 
torily  dissolved  the  house,  which  had  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  second  chamber.  Abroad 
his  influence  still  increased,  reaching  its  full 
height  after  the  victory  of  Dunkirk  in  June, 
1658.  But  his  masterly  administration  was 
not  effected  without  severe  strain,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  favourite  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Claypole,  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1658,  his  health  began  to  fail  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  he  was  confined  to  his 
room  from  a  tertian  fever,  and  on  Sept.  3, 
1658,  died  at  Whitehall,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  King  Henry 
VII. ’s  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
after  the  Restoration  his  body  was  taken 
up  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  the  head  being 
fixed  on  a  pole  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  rest  of  the  remains  buried  under  the 
gallows. — Great  as  a  general,  Cromwell  was 
still  greater  as  a  civil  ruler.  He  lived  in  a 
simple  and  retired  way,  like  a  private  man, 
and  was  abstemious,  temperate,  indefatig- 
ably  industrious,  and  exact  in  his  official 
duties.  He  possessed  extraordinary  pene¬ 
tration  and  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
and  devised  the  boldest  plans  with  a  quick¬ 
ness  equalled  only  by  the  decision  with 
which  he  executed  them.  No  obstacle  de¬ 
terred  him;  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
expedients.  Cool  and  reserved,  he  patiently 
waited  for  the  favourable  moment,  and  never 
failed  to  make  use  of  it.  In  his  religious 
views  he  was  a  tolerant  Calvinist.  He  was 
about  5  ft.  1 0  in.  in  height,  his  body  ‘  well  com¬ 
pact  and  strong;’  and  his  head  and  face, 
though  wanting  in  refinement,  were  impres¬ 
sive  in  their  unmistakable  strength. 

He  had  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Richard, 
his  successor;  but  the  republican  and  reli¬ 
gious  fanaticism  of  the  army  and  o  1  cers 
with  Fleetwood  at  their  head,  compelled 
Richard  to  dissolve  parliament;  and  a  few 
days  after  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  pro¬ 
tectorship,  April  22,  1659.  His  brother 
Henry,  who  from  1654  had  governed  Ire¬ 
land  in  tranquillity,  followed  the  example 
of  Richard,  and  died  in  privacy  in  England. 
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At  the  Restoration  Richard  went  to  the 
Continent  until  1680,  when  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Clark,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  tranquil  seclusion  at  Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire.  He  died  in  1712,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six. — The  last  of  the  family  was 
Oliver  Cromwell,  great-grandson  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  son  of  the  protector.  He  was  a 
London  solicitor,  and  clerk  to  St.  Thomas’ 
Hospital.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Theobalds,  which  descended  to  him  through 
the  children  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  died 
at  Cheshunt  Park  in  1821,  aged  seventy- 
nine.  He  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  the  Protec¬ 
tor  and  his  Sons,  illustrated  by  Family 
Papers,  1820. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of 
a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  in  Surrey;  born 
about  the  year  1490.  In  his  youth  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  to  the  English  factory  at 
Antwerp;  in  1510  went  to  Rome;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  became  confidential 
servant  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  about  1525. 
On  his  master’s  disgrace  in  1529  Cromwell 
defended  him  with  great  spirit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  then  a  mem¬ 
ber;  and  effectually  opposed  the  articles  of 
treason  brought  against  Wolsey.  After  the 
cardinal’s  death  he  was  taken  into  the  king’s 
service,  was  knighted  and  made  privy-coun¬ 
cillor,  and  in  1534  became  principal  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  and  master  of  the  rolls.  In 
1535  he  was  appointed  visitor-general  of  all 
the  monasteries  in  England,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
press  them,  his  services  being  rewarded  by 
the  post  of  lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  the  title  of  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  pope’s  supremacy 
he  was  created  king’s  vicar-general,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  promote  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  He  was  made  chief-justice  itiner¬ 
ant  of  the  forests  beyond  Trent,  knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  finally,  in  1539,  lord  high 
chamberlain,  and  the  following  year  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  at  length  fell  into  disgrace  with 
the  king  for  the  part  he  took  in  promo¬ 
ting  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves;  and 
others  of  his  political  schemes  failing,  he 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  be¬ 
headed  on  Tower  Hill,  July  28,  1540. 

Cronstadt  (kron'stat;  Hungarian,  Brassd), 
a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  after 
Hermannstadt  the  principal  seat  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  of  the  province,  lying  in  a 
mountainous  but  well-wooded  and  romantic 
district  near  its  south-east  corner.  Pop. 
29,584. 

Cronstadt,  a  maritime  fortress  of  Russia, 


about  20  miles  w.  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  a  long, 
narrow,  rocky  island,  forming,  both  by  its 
position  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
the  bulwark  of  the  capital,  and  being  also 
the  most  important  naval  station  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1710,  and  has  spacious  regular  streets 
with  many  handsome  houses  and  churches, 
very  large  marine  establishments,  a  naval 
arsenal,  a  cannon-foundry,  building-yards, 
docks,  &c.  The  harbour  consists  of  three 
separate  basins — a  merchant  haven,  capable 
of  containing  1000  ships;  a  central  haven 
for  the  repair  of  ships  of  war;  and  the  war 
haven,  all  of  which  are  defended  by  strong 
fortifications.  Cronstadt  used  to  be  the 
commercial  port  of  St.  Peters! >urg,  but  since 
the  construction  of  a  canal  giving  large  ves¬ 
sels  direct  access  to  the  capital  it  has  lost 
this  position.  Pop.  48,276. 

Cro'nus,  in  ancient  Greek  mythology,  a 
son  of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth), 
and  youngest  of  the  Titans.  He  received 
the  government  of  the  world  after  Uranus 
was  deprived  of  it,  and  was  in  turn  deposed 
by  Zeus.  Cronus  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  identical  with  their  Saturnus. 
See  Saturn. 

Croquet  (kro'ka),  an  open-air  game  played 
wdth  balls,  mallets,  hoops,  and  pegs  on  a 
level  area,  which  should  be  at  least  30  yards 
long  by  20  wTide.  The  iron  hoops  (shaped 
like  the  letter  U)  are  fixed  with  their  two 
ends  in  the  ground,  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
zigzag  manner  over  the  ground ;  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  ten  in  number.  rl  he  posts  or  pegs  (two 
in  number)  are  placed  at  the  near  and  far 
end  of  the  field  respectively,  marking  the 
starting  and  turning  points.  The  game  may 
be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  up  to 
eight,  either  individually,  or  arranged  in 
couples  or  in  sides.  The  object  of  the  play¬ 
ers  is  to  drive  with  the  mallets  the  balls  be¬ 
longing  to  their  own  side  through  the  hoops 
and  against  the  posts  in  a  certain  order,  and 
to  prevent  the  balls  of  their  opponents  from 
completing  the  journey  before  their  owm  by 
playing  them  against  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  driving  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  hoop  or  post  to  be  played  for;  the  player 
or  players  whose  balls  first  complete  the 
course  claiming  the  victory. 

Cro'sier,  the  staff  borne  by  some  of  the 
higher  dignitaries  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  churches,  and  probably  the  oldest 
of  the  insignia  of  the  episcopal  dignity. 
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The  original  form  of  the  staff  resembled  a 
shepherd’s  crook,  but  from  the  middle  of 
the  14  th  century  the  archbishops  began  to 
carry,  sometimes  in  addition  to  the  pastoral 
crook,  sometimes  instead  of  it,  a  crosier  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  cross  or  double  cross.  The 
crosier  is  carried  by  bishops  and  archbishops 
themselves  only  in  procession  and  when  pro¬ 
nouncing  benediction;  on  all  other  occasions 
it  is  carried  before  them  by  a  priest.  At 
Rome  the  right  of  bearing  the  crosier  is 
peculiar  to  the  pope  himself,  his  crosier  being 
in  the  form  of  a  triple  cross.  The  crosier 
or  dikanion  used  in  the  Greek  Church  origi¬ 
nally  consisted  of  a  simple  staff  ending  in  a 
large  knob.  At  a  later  period  it  terminated 
in  a  ball  (representing  the  world)  with  a 
cross  above  and  two  serpents  twined  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  staff.  The  staff  used 
in  the  Armenian  Church  is  headed  with  a 
serpent  in  the  form  of  a  crook. 

Cross,  one  straight  body  laid  at  any  angle 
across  another,  or  a  symbol  of  similar  shape. 
Among  the  ancients  a  piece  of  wood  fastened 
across  a  tree  or  upright  post  formed  a  cross, 
on  which  were  executed  criminals  of  the  worst 
class.  It  had,  therefore,  a  place  analogous  to 
that  of  the  modern  gallows  as  an  instrument 
of  infamous  punishment  until  it  acquired 
honour  from  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  The 
custom  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
memory  of  Christ  may  be  traced  to  the  3d 
century.  Constantine  had  crosses  erected  in 
public  places,  palaces,  and  churches,  and 
adopted  it,  aocording  to  a  legend,  as  the  de¬ 
vice  for  a  banner  ( labarum )  in  consequence 
of  a  dream  representing  it  as  the  symbol  of 
victory.  In  his  time  also  Christians  painted 
it  at  the  entrance  of  their  houses  as  a  sign  of 
their  faith,  and  subsequently  the  churches 
were  for  the  most  part  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  It  did  not,  however,  become  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  adoration  until  after  the  alleged  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  true  cross  by  the  Empress 
Helena  (a.d.  326).  Its  adoption  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  symbol  may  be  held  to  connect  itself 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  used  emblemati¬ 
cally  long  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
same  way  that  traces  of  belief  in  a  trinity, 
in  a  war  in  heaven,  in  a  paradise,  a  flood,  a 
Babel,  an  immaculate  conception,  and  re¬ 
mission  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  are  to  be 
found  diffused  amongst  widely  sundered 
peoples.  The  general  meaning  attached  to 
the  sign  appears  to  have  been  that  of  life 
and  regeneration.  Since  its  adoption  by 
Christianity  it  has  undergone  many  modi¬ 
fications  of  shape,  and  has  been  employed  in 


a  variety  of  ways  for  ornaments,  badges, 
heraldic  bearings,  &c.  After  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  cross  into  the  military  ensigns  of 
the  Crusaders  its  use  in  heraldry  became 
frequent,  and  its  form  was  varied  more  than 
that  of  any  other  heraldic  ordinary,  some  of 


1,  Cross  of  Calvary,  a  cross  on  three  steps.  2,  Latin 
Cross,  a  cross  the  transverse  beam  of  which  is  placed  at 
otie-third  of  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  portion,  supposed  to  be  the  form  of  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered.  3,  Tau  Cross  (so  called  from  being  formed 
like  the  Greek  letter  r,  tau),  or  cross  of  St.  Anthony,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  cross.  4,  Cross  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  5,  Patriarchal  Cross.  6,  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  the 
form  of  cross  on  which  St.  Andrew,  the  national  saint  of 
Scotland,  is  said  to  have  suffered.  7,  Greek  Cross,  or  cross 
of  St.  George,  the  national  saint  of  England,  the  red  cross 
which  appears  on  British  flags.  8,  Papal  Cross.  9,  Cross 
nowy  quadrat,  that  is,  having  a  square  expansion  in  the 
centre.  10,  Maltese  Cross,  formed  of  four  arrow-heads 
meeting  at  the  points;  the  badge  of  the  knights  of  Malta. 
11,  Cross  fourchee  or  forked.  12,  Cross  puttie  or  formic. 
13,  Cross  potent  or  Jerusalem  Gross.  14,  Cross  fleury,  from 
the  tieurs  de  lis  at  its  ends. 

the  varieties  being  of  great  beauty.  The 
name  cross  is  also  given  to  various  architec¬ 
tural  structures,  of  which  a  cross  in  stone 
was  a  prominent  feature ;  thus  we  have 
market  crosses,  preaching  crosses,  monu¬ 
mental  crosses,  &c.  The  principal  forms  of 
the  cross  as  a  device  or  symbol  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut. 

Cross,  Exaltation  of  the,  a  Catholic 
festival  celebrated  on  the  1 4th  of  September 
in  honour  of  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
true  cross  from  the  Persians  by  Heraclius 
(628  a.d.)  and  its  erection  on  Mount  Cal¬ 
vary. 

Cross,  Invention  of  the  (the  finding  of 
the  cross),  a  phrase  chiefly  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Catholic  festival  in  honour  of 
the  finding  of  the  cross  by  the  Empress  He¬ 
lena  (a.d.  326),  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  May. 

Cross,  Victoria.  See  Victoria  Cross. 

Cross-bar  Shot,  shots  with  iron  bars  cross¬ 
ing  through  them,  sometimes  standing  out 
6  or  8  inches  at  both  sides,  formerly  used 
for  destroying  rigging,  palisading,  &c, 
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CROSS-BEARER - CROTCH. 


Cross-bearer  ( portc-croix ,  cruciyer),  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  chaplain  of 
an  archbishop  or  a  primate,  who  bears  a 
cross  before  him  on  solemn  occasions. 

Cross'bill  ( Loxia ),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
finch  family,  deriving  their  name  from  a 
peculiarity  of  their  bill,  the  mandibles  of 
which  are  curved  at  the  tips,  so  as  to  cross 
each  other,  sometimes  on  the  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  The  form  of  the 
bill  enables  them  to  extract  with  ease  the 
seeds  of  the  pine,  their  usual  food,  from  un¬ 
derneath  the  scales  of  the  cones.  They  build 
and  also  breed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
December,  as  in  March,  April,  or  May. 
The  common  crossbill  ( Loxia  curvirostra) 
is  found  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  more  common  in  Britain  than 
formerly.  It  is  from  6  to  6^  inches  in 
length.  The  male  has  a  red  plumage,  the 
female  is  of  a  yellowish -green  colour.  The 
Loxia  pityopsittdcus,  or  parrot  crossbill, 
sometimes  visits  Britain.  Two  species  of 
crossbill  inhabit  Canada  and  the  northern 
States,  Loxia  Americana ,  and  Curvirostra 
teucopUra ,  or  white- winged  cross-bill. 

Cross-bow,  or  Arbalist,  formerly  a  very 
common  weapon  for  shooting,  consisting  of 
a  bow  fastened  athwart  a  stock.  The  bow, 
which  was  often  of  steel,  was  usually  bent 
by  a  lever  windlass,  or  other  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  missile  usually  consisting 
of  a  square-headed  bolt  or  quarrel,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  of  short  arrows,  stones,  and  leaden 
bullets.  Though  largely  used  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  the  cross-bow  was  super¬ 
seded  at  an  early  period  in  England  by  the 
more  efficient  long-bow,  from  which  twelve 
arrows  could  be  despatched  per  minute  to 
three  bolts  of  the  cross-bow. 

Cross-breeding,  the  breeding  together  of 
animals  of  different  races  or  stocks.  See 
Breeding. 

Cross-days,  the  three  days  preceding  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension. 

Crosse,  Andrew,  English  physician  and 
scientist,  born  in  1784,  died  in  1855.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  experi¬ 
menting  in  electricity.  In  1816  he  asserted 
that  by  electricity  it  was  possible  to  com¬ 
municate  one’s  thoughts  instantaneously  to 
persons  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  but  he  never  appears  to  have  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  Amongst  other  things  he  applied 
electricity  in  the  production  of  crystals,  dis¬ 
covered  a  process  of  purifying  salt  water  by 
electricity,  and  also  made  some  curious  dis¬ 
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coveries  relative  to  the  effects  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity  on  vegetation. 

Cross-examination,  the  examination  of  a 
witness  called  by  one  party  by  the  opposite 
party  or  his  counsel. 

Cross-fertilization,  in  botany,  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  ovule  of  one  flower  by  the  pol¬ 
len  of  another,  usually  effected  by  the 
agency  of  insects,  the  action  of  the  wind, 
water,  &c.  See  Botany. 

Crossopterygidse  (-rij'i-de),  a  sub-order 
of  ganoid  fossil  and  recent  fishes,  so  called 
from  the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  being 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  fringe  (Gr.  Tcrossoi) 
round  a  central  lobe.  The  living  Polypterus 
and  Ceratodus  belong  to  this  group. 

Cross-staff,  an  instrument  used  by  sur¬ 
veyors  consisting  of  a  staff  carrying  a  brass 
circle  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two 
lines  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  line  perpendicular 
sights  are  fixed,  the  instrument  being  used 
in  taking  offsets. 

Cross-stone,  a  name  given  to  the  miner¬ 
als  harmotome,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  barium 
and  aluminium,  and  staurolite ,  a  silicate  of 
iron  and  aluminium,  in  both  of  which  the 
crystals  cross  each  other.  Harmotome,  how¬ 
ever,  has  by  some  mineralogists  been  called 
staurolite.  The  name  cross-stone  is  some¬ 
times  also  given  to  chias- 
tolite,  because  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  dark  markings  on 
the  summits  of  the  crys¬ 
tals. 

Cross-trees,  in  ships, 
certain  pieces  of  timber  at 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lower 
and  top  masts,  athwart 
which  they  are  laid,  to 
sustain  the  frame  of  the 
tops  in  the  one,  and  extend 
the  top-gallant  shrouds  on 
the  other. 

Crotalaria,  a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  all  na¬ 
tives  of  warm  climates,  a  a,  Cross-trees, 
but  some  of  them  long  cul¬ 
tivated  in  hothouses.  C.juncea  is  the  sunn- 
hemp  plant. 

Crotal'idae,  a  family  of  serpents  including 
some  of  the  most  dangerous,  above  all  the 
rattlesnakes. 

Crotch,  William,  musical  composer,  born 
at  Norwich  in  1775.  As  a  child  he  showed 
astonishing  precocity,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  was  appointed  professor  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  Oxford  University,  with  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Music.  In  18*22  lie  became 
principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
He  died  in  1847.  He  left  a  large  number 
of  compositions,  more  especially  for  the 
organ,  piano,  and  voice,  and  three  technical 
treatises. 

Crotchet.  See  Music. 

Cro'ton,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  order  Euphorbiaceae,  com¬ 
prehending  a  great  number  of  species,  many 
of  which  possess  important  medical  proper¬ 
ties.  The  more  remarkable  species  are  C. 
Cascarilla,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Florida,  which  yields  the  cascarilla  bark,  a 
valuable  aromatic  tonic;  C.  lacciferum,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  said  to  furnish 


Croton  Tiglium. 


the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac;  C.  Tiglium , 
an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies,  from  the 
seeds  of  which  croton-oil  is  extracted  (see 
Croton-oil) ;  and  C.  Draco,  a  Mexican  plant, 
w'hich  yields  a  red  resinous  substance  used 
in  making  varnish.  C.  Pseudo-china,  the 
copal che  plant,  yields  the  bark  of  that  name, 
but  C.  balsamiferum,  C.  aromaticum ,  and 
C.  thurifgrum  are  merely  aromatic. 

Cro'ton,  Croto'na  (the  modern  Cotrone), 
in  ancient  geography,  a  Greek  republic  in 
Magna  Graecia  or  South  Italy,  famous  for  its 
athletce,  among  whom  the  chief  was  Milo.  It 
is  still  more  celebrated  as  the  city  where 
Pythagoras  taught  between  540  and  530 
B.C. 

Croton-oil,  a  vegetable  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglium.  It  is  so 
strongly  purgative  that  one  drop  is  a  full 
dose,  and  half  a  drop  will  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  a  powerful  effect,  and  it  should  never 
be  used  except  by  the  direction  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  physician.  When  applied  externally 
it  causes  irritation  and  suppuration,  and 


thus  it  is  used  as  a  counter-irritant  in  neu¬ 
ralgia,  &c. 

Crottles,  a  popular  name  of  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  lichens  collected  for  dyeing  purposes, 
and  distinguished  as  black,  brown,  white, 
&c.,  crottles.  Under  it  are  included  Par- 
melia  physodes,  P.  caperata,  P.  saxatilis, 
Sticta  pulmonaria,  and  Lecanora  paUescens. 

Croup  (krop).  Two  diseases  are  commonly 
confounded  under  the  term  ‘croup,’  one  a 
simple  and,  if  promptly  treated,  a  readily 
subdued  disease,  the  other  most  fatal.  The 
former  is  simple  inflammation  of  the  inner 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx — the  box  of 
the  windpipe  — or  of  the  windpipe  itself,  or  of 
both.  It  is  common  in  children,  and  as  the 
air-passage  of  children  is  narrow,  the  swelling 
produced  by  the  inflammation  so  diminishes 
the  fair-way  that  difficult  breathing,  hoarse¬ 
ness  of  voice,  and  a  cough  like  a  muffled  bark 
are  quickly  produced,  while  the  breathing 
sounds  loud  and  harsh.  The  other  disease  is 
diphtheria  of  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  or  both, 
in  which  a  false  membrane  is  formed  which 
lines  the  air-passages,  and  so  narrows  them. 
Croup  frequently  proves  fatal  by  suffocation, 
induced  either  by  spasm  affecting  the  glottis, 
or  by  a  quantity  of  matter  blocking  up  the 
air-passages.  The  earliest  symptoms  should 
be  noted,  and  the  treatment  in  the  absence 
of  immediate  medical  advice  should  consist 
in  the  application  of  hot  poultices  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  child  is  made  to  inhale  the  steam 
from  hot  water.  Hot  drinks  are  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  the  bowels  should  be  freely 
opened. 

Crousaz  (kro-zal,  Jean  Pierre  de,  Swiss 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  in 
1663,  died  in  1748  or  1750.  His  chief  works 
are:  Systemedes  Reflexions, ou  nouvel  Essai 
de  Logique;  Traite  du  Beau;  De  l’Educa- 
tion  des  Enfans;  Traits  de  l’Esprit  Humain; 
&c.;  also  an  examination  of  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man. 

Crow  ( Corvus ),  a  genus  of  birds,  type  of 
the  family  Corvidae.  It  includes,  as  British 
species,  the  carrion-crow,  the  hooded  or 
Royston  crow,  the  raven,  the  rook,  and  the 
jackdaw,  the  last  three  of  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  under  their  respective  heads.  The 
carrion-crow,  or  simply  the  crow  (C.  cor  one), 
is  18  or  19  inches  in  length,  and  about  36 
between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  Its  plumage 
is  compact  and  glossy  blue-black  with  some 
greenish  reflections.  Its  favourite  food  is  car¬ 
rion  of  all  kinds;  but  it  also  preys  upon  small 
quadrupeds,  youpg  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  &c.? 
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and  is  a  oon firmed  robber  of  the  nests  of 
game  birds  and  poultry.  It  is  not  gregarious, 
being  generally  met  with  either  solitary  or 
in  pairs.  It  builds  a  large  isolated  nest, 
with  from  four  to  six  eggs,  generally  of  a 
bluish-green  with  blotches  of  brown.  The 
carrion-crow  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be 
taught  to  articulate  words.  The  American 
crow  (C.  americanus)  is  similar  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  is  smaller  and  less  robust,  and 
is  somewhat  gregarious.  This  crow  is  com¬ 
mon  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
deemed  a  great  nuisance  by  farmers  from 
preying  on  their  coriJ.  The  fish-crow  ( C .  ossi- 
fragus ),  another  American  crow,  resembling 
the  preceding  but  smaller,  is  abundant  in 
the  coast  districts  of  the  Southern  States. 
Its  favourite  food  is  fish,  but  it  also  eats  all 
kinds  of  garbage,  mollusca,  &c.  In  winter 
its  food  is  chiefly  fruit,  and  it  is  then  fat 
and  considered  good  eating.  The  hooded, 
Royston,  or  gray-backed  crow  ( C .  cornix) 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  rook.  Its 
head,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  but  less 
bright  than  in  the  rook;  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  a  dull  smoke-gray.  Its  food  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  carrion-crow,  and  it  builds  a 
similar  nest.  Indeed,  the  distinctness  of  the 
species  C.  corone  and  C.  cornix  has  been 
called  in  question,  as  they  interbreed  freely 
together,  and  the  young  of  the  same  nest 
present  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  one 
or  the  other  parent.  The  hooded  crow  is 
less  common  in  England  than  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  All  the  crows  are  highly 
sagacious. 

Crowberry,  or  Crakeberry  (Empetrum 
nigrum ),  a  plant  resembling  the  heaths, 
and  bearing  a  jet-black  berry,  common  in 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
including  Scotland  and  England;  also 
natives  of  N.  America.  The  berries,  which 
have  a  slight  acid  taste  and  are  sometimes 
eaten,  afford  a  purple  dye.  The  red  crow¬ 
berry  (E.  rubrum),  which  has  a  red  fruit, 
grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

Crow-blackbird,  the  name  of  certain 
American  birds  of  the  genus  Quiscalus, 
family  Sturnidse  or  starlings.  The  great 
crow-blackbird  (Q.  major),  found  in  the 
Southern  States,  Mexico,  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  is  16  inches  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black 
plumage.  The  female  isof  alight- brown  above 
and  whitish  beneath.  The  purple  grackle, 
lesser  or  common  crow-blackbird  (Q.  versi¬ 
color),  is  similar  in  colour  to  the  preceding, 
but  srpaller,  They  reach  the  middle  states 


of  America  from  the  south  in  flocks  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  build  in  April 
in  the  tall  pines  or  cedars.  On  their  first 
arrival  they  feed  upon  insects,  but  after¬ 
wards  commit  great  ravages  upon  the  young 
corn.  In  November  they  fly  southward 
again. 

Crow'foot.  See  Ranunculus. 

Crow'land,  or  Croyland,  a  town  in  Eng¬ 
land,  county  of  Lincoln,  8 4  miles  north  of 
Peterborough.  Pop.  2929.  Its  chief  points 
of  interest  are  the  curious  ancient  triangular 
bridge  at  the  confluence  of  the  Welland  and 
the  Nene,  and  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded 
in  716  by  Ethelbald.  Ingulphus  was  abbot 
of  Crowland  from  1075  till  1109. 

Crown,  a  circular  ornament  for  the  head. 
As  now  used  the  name  is  limited  to  the 
head-dress  worn  by  royal  personages  as  a 
badge  of  sovereignty,  but  it  was  formerly 
used  to  include  the  wreaths  or  garlands  worn 
by  the  ancients  upon  special  occasions. 
Thus,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
crowns  made  of  grass,  flowers,  twigs  of 
laurel,  oak,  olive,  parsley,  &c.,  and  latterly 
of  gold,  were  made  use  of  as  honours  in  ath¬ 
letic  contests,  as  rewards  for  military  valour, 
and  at  feasts,  funerals,  &c.  It  is,  however, 
with  the  eastern  diadem  rather  than  with 
the  classic  corona  that  the  crown  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  royalty  is  connected;  indeed,  it  was 
only  introduced  as  such  a  symbol  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  who  followed  the  Per¬ 
sian  usage.  A  ntony  wore  a  crown  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Roman  emperors  also  wore  crowns 
of  various  forms,  from  the  plain  golden 
fillet  to  the  radiated  or  rayed  crown.  In 
modern  states  they  were  also  of  various 
forms  until  heralds  devised  a  regular  series 
to  mark  the  grades  of  rank  from  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  to  the  baron’s  coronet.  The 
English  crown  has  been  gradually  built 
lip  from  the  plain  circlet  with  four  trefoil 
heads  worn  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
This  form  was  elaborated  and  jewelled,  and 
finally  arched  in  with  jewelled  bands  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  cross  and  sceptre.  As  at 
present  existing  the  crown  of  England  is  a 
gold  circle,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  having  alternately  four  Maltese 
crosses  and  four  fleurs-de-lis.  From  the  top 
of  the  crosses  rise  imperial  arches,  closing 
under  a  mound  and  cross.  The  whole  covers 
a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  an  ermine  border. 
The  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  imperial  treasury  of  Vienna, 
is  composed  of  eight  plates  of  gold,  four  large 
»nd  four  snqall,  conu§ctod  by  hinges.  Th§ 
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large  plates  are  studded  with  precious  stones, 
the  front  one  being  surmounted  with  a  cross; 
the  smaller  ones,  placed  alternately  with 
these,  are  ornamented  with  enamels  repre¬ 
senting  Solomon,  David,  Hezekiah,  and 


1,  Crovra  of  England.  2,  Russian  Crown.  3,  French 
Crown.  4,  Austrian  Crown.  5,  Imperial  Crown  (Charle¬ 
magne’s). 


Isaiah,  and  Christ  seated  between  two  flam¬ 
ing  seraphim.  The  Austrian  crown  is  a  sort 
of  cleft  tiara,  having  in  the  middle  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  gold  supporting  a  mound  and  cross; 
the  tiara  rests  on  a  circle  with  pendants  like 
those  of  a  mitre.  The  royal  crown  of  France 
is  a  circle  ornamented  with  eight  fleurs-de- 
lis,  from  which  rise  as  many  quarter-circles 
closing  under  a  double  fleur-de-lis.  The 
triple  crown  of  the  popes  is  more  commonly 
called  the  tiara. 

Crown,  a  silver  coin  value  five  shillings, 
current  in  Britain,  though  now  scarce,  none 
having  been  coined  (except  a  few  in  1887) 
since  1851.  In  1847  and  1848  some  pattern 
crowns  were  struck  with  a  gold  centre,  but 
the  experiment  was  carried  no  further. 

Crown  Debts,  debts  due  to  the  British 
crown,  whose  claim  ranks  before  that  of  all 
other  creditors,  and  may  be  enforced  by  a 
summary  process  called  an  extent. 

Crown-glass,  the  hardest  and  most  col¬ 
ourless  kind  of  window-glass,  made  almost 
entirely  of  sand  and  alkali  and  a  little  lime, 
and  used  in  connection  with  flint-glass  for 
optical  instruments  in  order  to  destroy  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  the  aberration  of 
colours. 

Crown  Imperial.  See  Fritillary. 

Crown  Lands,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
British  crown.  These  are  now  surrendered 
to  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  every 
sovereign’s  reign  in  return  for  an  allowance 
(the  Civil  List)  fixed  at  a  certain  amount 


for  the  reign  by  parliament.  They  are 
placed  under  commissioners,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  them  becomes  part  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund.  For  the  year  ending  March, 
1888,  the  net  revenue  of  the  crown  lands 
amounted  to  £390,0-00.  See  Civil  List. 

Crown  Solicitor,  in  England,  the  solicitor 
to  the  treasury,  who  instructs  counsel  in  all 
state  prosecutions.  In  Ireland,  an  officer 
attached  to  each  circuit,  paid  by  a  salary, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  every  case 
for  the  crown  in  criminal  cases. 

Crown-wheel,  a  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth 
set  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  the  wheel  in 
certain  watches  that  drives  the  balance. 

Croy'don,  a  municipal  and  pari,  borough, 
England,  in  county  Surrey,  10  miles  s.  of 
London,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Wandle,  and  near 
the  Banstead  Downs.  The  town,  which 
is  a  favourite  residence  of  merchants  and 
business  men,  retired  tradesmen,  &c.,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fine  villas,  mansions,  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  origin, 
but  from  its  recent  rapid  increase  is  almost 
entirely  new.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  palace,  long  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
Croydon  was  made  a  municipal  bor.  in 
1883,  a  pari.  bor.  with  one  member  in  1885. 
Pop.  1891,  102,697. 

Cro'zet  Islands,  a  group  of  four  uninhabited 
islands  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  between 
Kerguelen  and  Prince  Edward  Islands. 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the 
most  easterly  of  them,  East  Island,  has 
peaks  exceeding  4000  feet.  The  largest, 
Possession  Island,  is  about  20  miles  long  by 
10  broad. 

Crozier.  See  Crosier. 

Cru'cian  Carp,  a  thick,  broad  fish,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  the  Cyprinus  carassius, 
differing  from  the  common  carp  in  having 
no  barbules  at  its  mouth,  inhabiting  lakes, 
ponds,  and  sluggish  rivers  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Crucible,  a  vessel  employed  to  hold  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  hiffh 
temperature  without  collecting  the  volatile 
products  of  the  action.  It  is  usually  of  a 
conical,  circular,  or  triangular  shape,  closed 
at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the  top,  and  is 
made  of  various  materials,  such  as  fire-clay, 
platinum,  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  plum¬ 
bago,  porcelain,  &c. 

Cruciferse,  a  very  extensive  nat.  order 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs 
which  all  have  flowers  with  six  stamens, 
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two  of  which  are  short,  and  four  sepals  and 
petals,  the  spreading  limbs  of  which  form 
a  Maltese  cross,  whence  their  name.  The 
fruit  is  a  pod  with  a  membranous  placenta 
dividing  it  into  two  cells.  The  mustard, 
water-cress,  turnip,  cabbage,  scurvy-grass, 
radish,  horse-radish,  &c.,  belong  to  this 
family.  They  have  nearly  all  a  volatile 
acridity  dispersed  through  every  part,  from 
which  they  have  their  peculiar  odour  and 
sharp  taste,  and  their  stimulant  and  anti¬ 
scorbutic  qualities.  None  are  really  poison¬ 
ous.  Some  are  found  in  our  gardens  because 
of  their  beauty  or  fragrance,  as  the  wall¬ 
flower,  stock,  candytuft,  &c. 

Cru'cifix,  a  cross  bearing  the  figure  of 
Christ.  As  a  rule  the  figures  on  the  most 
ancient  crucifixes  were  not  carved,  but  were 
engraved  on  gold,  silver,  or  iron  crosses. 
At  a  later  period  they  were  painted  on 
wood,  and  it  is  only  in  the  9th  century,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  III.,  that  the  figure 
of  Christ  appears  carved  upon  the  cross  in 
bass-relief.  Originally  the  body  was  repre¬ 
sented  clothed  in  a  tunic  reaching  to  the 
feet;  afterwards  the  clothing  was  removed 
with  the  exception  of  a  cloth  round  the 
loins.  Until  the  11th  century  Christ  is  re¬ 
presented  alive;  since  that  period  he  has 
been  represented  as  dead.  In  the  earlier 
crucifixes,  also,  the  number  of  nails  by  which 
Christ  is  fixed  to  the  cross  is  four,  one  through 
each  hand  and  each  foot,  while  in  the  more 
modern  ones  one  foot  is  laid  above  the  other 
and  a  single  nail  driven  through  both. 
Many  crucifixes  bear  also  the  superscription 
in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  accessory  sym¬ 
bols  and  figures. 

Crucifixion,  a  mode  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment,  by  affixing  criminals  to  a 
wooden  cross,  formerly  widely  practised,  but 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Mohammedans. 
Different  kinds  of  crosses  were  employed, 
especially  that  consisting  of  two  beams  at 
right  angles,  and  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross. 

Cruden,  Alexander,  compiler  of  the 
Concordance  to  the  Scriptures,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1701.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  at  Marischal  College,  and  in  1722 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  tutor.  He  afterwards  opened  a 
bookseller’s  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  in  1735  was  appointed  bookseller  to 
Queen  Caroline.  His  great  work  appeared 
in  1 737,  under  the  title  of  A  Complete  Con¬ 
cord  rnce  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  In  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  it  was  not  at  first  successful,  and 
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the  embarrassments  to  which  it  reduced 
him  unsettled  his  reason  and  led  to  his  con¬ 
finement  at  Bethnal  Green.  He  was  again 
temporarily  confined  in  1753.  He  died  in 
Islington  in  1770.  Three  editions  of  the 
Concordance  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  and 
he  was  also  the  author  of  A  Scripture  Dic¬ 
tionary,  or  Guide  to  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  The  History  and  Excellency  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Cruelty  to  Animals.  See  Animals , 
Cruelty  to. 

Cruikshank,  George,  the  greatest  of 
English  pictorial  satirists  after  Hogarth, 
born  in  London  1792,  of  Scottish  extrac¬ 
tion.  His  father,  Isaac  Cruikshank,  was  an 
engraver  of  theatrical  portraits,  prints  for 
cheap  books,  and  caricatures  in  the  manner 
of  Rowlandson  and  Gillray.  From  early 
childhood  George  Cruikshank  was  trained 
to  assist  in  preparing  his  father’s  plates. 
The  earliest  of  his  drawings  known  is  dated 
1799,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
and  when  fifteen  he  was  comparatively  dis¬ 
tinguished.  His  first  occupation  was  de¬ 
signing  illustrations  for  children’s  books  and 
popular  songs.  He  began  early  also  as  a 
political  satirist,  contributing  plates  regu¬ 
larly  in  1811  to  the  Scourge,  in  1814  illus¬ 
trating  Dr.  Syntax’s  Life  of  Napoleon,  and 
doing  much  work  of  the  kind  for  Hone,  the 
publisher.  His  best  productions  of  this 
period  are  his  drawings  of  the  Cato  Street 
Conspiracy  and  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline, 
the  Political  Showman,  and  the  Political 
House  that  Jack  Built.  In  1821  and  the 
succeeding  years  appeared  his  illustrations 
of  such  popular  books  as  Pierce  Egan’s  Tom 
and  Jerry;  Maxwell’s  History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,  Peter 
Schlemihl,  Baron  Munchhausen,  Defoe’s 
History  of  the  Plague,  Scott’s  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft,  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  &c., 
the  artist  showing  especial  excellence  in 
ghostly  and  fairy  subjects.  In  1837  he  com¬ 
menced  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany  his  famous 
series  of  etchings  on  steel  illustrative  of 
Dickens’s  Oliver  Twist,  followed  two  years 
later  by  those  for  Ainsworth’s  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard,  and  then  by  those  for  Windsor  Castle 
and  the  Tower  of  London.  Having  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment  he  produced  the  Bottle,  a  powerful 
and  popular  series  of  designs,  but  marking 
clearly  the  limits  of  his  art.  His  temper¬ 
ance  connection  and  his  absurd  claims  to 
having  suggested  the  idea  of  Dickens’s  Oliver 
Twist,  undermined  his  artistic  reputation 


CRUIVE  — 

Poorly  paid  for  work  by  which  others  pro¬ 
fited,  he  was  latterly  obliged  to  part  with 
the  vast  collection  of  his  works,  and  in  1866 
£50  a  year  was  settled  on  him  from  the 
Royal  Academy’s  Turner  Annuities.  He 
latterly  turned  his  attention  to  oil-painting, 
his  most  noteworthy  pictures  being  Tam  o’ 
Shanter,  Disturbing  a  Congregation,  and 
The  Worship  of  Bacchus.  He  died  in  1878. 

Cruive  (krov),  a  trap  for  fish,  especially 
salmon,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  hedge  of 
stakes  on  a  tidal  river  or  the  sea-beach. 
When  the  tide  flows  the  fish  swim  over  the 
wattles,  but  are  left  by  the  ebb. 

Crusades,  the  wars  carried  on  by  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West,  from  the  end 
of  the  11th  till  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century,  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  They 
were  called  Crusades,  because  the  warriors 
wore  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  antagonism 
between  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
nations  had  been  intensified  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Turks  and  by 
their  treatment  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem; 
and  the  first  strenuous  appeal  was  assured 
of  response  alike  from  the  pious,  the  ad¬ 
venturous,  and  the  greedy.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  first  Crusade  was  the  preaching 
of  Peter  of  Amiens,  or  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  in  1093  had  joined  other  pilgrims  on 
a  journey  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  he 
gave  Pope  Urban  II.  a  description  of  the 
unhappy  situation  of  Christians  in  the  East, 
and  presented  a  petition  for  assistance  from 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  statements 
of  the  pope  at  the  Councils  of  Piacenza  and 
Clermont  in  1095  produced  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  in  1096 
several  armies  set  out  in  different  divisions, 
most  of  which,  being  ignorant  of  military 
discipline  and  unprovided  with  necessaries, 
were  destroyed  before  reaching  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  had  been  chosen  for  their 
place  of  meeting.  A  well-conducted  regular 
army;  however,  of  80,000  men  was  headed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon;  Hugh  of  Verman- 
dois,  brother  to  Philip,  king  of  France; 
Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey;  Robert  II.  of 
Flanders;  Robert  II.  of  Normandy,  brother 
of  William  II.,  king  of  England;  Raymond 
of  Toulouse;  and  other  heroes.  They  trav¬ 
ersed  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire,  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor, 
conquered  Nicaea  in  June  1097,  and  shortly 
after,  on  the  4th  of  July,  fought  the  first 
pitched  battle  at  Dorylseum,  being  com¬ 
pletely  victorious  after  a  severe  contest. 
They  then  marched  through  Asia  Minor 
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upon  Antioch,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel,  fell  into  their  hands  by  trea¬ 
chery  in  June  1098.  Surrounded  in  turn 
by  a  Turkish  army,  they  were  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  pitiable  straits,  but  succeeded  in 
routing  their  besiegers  on  J une  28.  After 
remaining  nearly  a  year  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Antioch  they  commenced,  in  May 
1099,  their  march  against  Jerusalem,  the 
siege  of  which  they  commenced  in  June. 
Their  numbers  were  now  reduced  to  little 
more  than  20,000  men;  but  after  a  fierce 
struggle  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  on 
July  15,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen 
king  of  Jerusalem,  or,  as  he  preferred  to 
term  himself,  Protector  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre.  At  his  death  in  1100  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  who  had  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Crusade  established 
himself  in  Edessa,  and  made  himself  ruler 
of  an  extensive  territory  stretching  over  the 
Armenian  mountains  and  the  plain  of  Me¬ 
sopotamia. 

The  second  great  and  regularly-conducted 
Crusade  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Edessa, 
which  the  Saracens  conquered  in  Dec.  1 1 44. 
Fearing  still  graver  losses,  Pope  Eugenius 
III.,  seconded  by  Bernard  of  C’lairvaux, 
exhorted  the  German  emperor  Conrad  III., 
and  the  King  of  France,  Louis  VII.,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  cross.  Both  these  monarchsobeyed, 
and  in  1147  led  large  forces  to  the  East,  but 
returned  without  accomplishing  anything  in 
1149. 

The  third  Crusade  was  undertaken  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1187, 
the  monarchs  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa)  of 
Germany,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and 
Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  Lion)  of  England, 
leading  their  armies  in  person.  Frederick, 
marching  by  way  of  the  Danube  and  cross¬ 
ing  from  Gallipoli,  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Philomelium  (now  Finiminum),  and  pene¬ 
trated  to  Seleucia,  but  was  drowned  in  the 
Selef.  His  son  Frederick  led  the  small 
remains  to  Acre  and  took  part  in  the  siege, 
but  after  his  death  in  1191  the  German 
army  dwindled  away.  The  other  monarchs 
— Richard  and  Philip  Augustus — had  in  the 
meantime  met  at  Yezelai  in  June,  1190, 
and  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  at  Messina 
in  Sicily,  where  they  spent  six  months  at 
the  end  of  1190  and  beginning  of  1191. 
Philip  joined  the  other  Crusaders  before 
Acre  on  April  13,  1191 ;  but  Richard,  whose 
fleet  was  separated  by  a  storm,  went  to 
Cyprus,  and,  dispossessing  Isaac  Conmenus, 
«md§  Mmself  king,  it  wa§  uot  till  ths  §tii 
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of  June  that  he  reached  Acre,  which  sur¬ 
rendered  a  month  later.  Jealousies,  how¬ 
ever,  arose  between  the  monarchs,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Acre 
the  French  king  returned  to  Europe. 
Richard,  now  sole  leader  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  defeated  Saladin  and  occupied  Jaffa 
or  Joppa;  but  having  twice  vainly  set  out 
with  the  design  of  besieging  Jerusalem, 
he  concluded  (Sept.  2, 1192)  a  truce  of  three 
years  and  three  months  with  Saladin,  who 
agreed  that  pilgrims  should  be  free  to  visit 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  that  the  whole 
sea-coast  from  Tyre  to  daffa  (including  the 
important  fortress  of  Acre)  should  belong 
to  the  Crusaders. 

The  fourth  Crusade  was  set  on  foot  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  commissioned  Fulk 
of  Neuilly  to  preach  it  in  1198.  Among  its 
chief  promoters  was  Godfrey  of  Villehar- 
douin,  seneschal  of  Champagne;  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders  and  Hainaut;  Dandolo, 
the  aged  doge  of  Venice;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  who  was  chosen  leader.  The 
Crusaders  assembled  at  Venice  in  the  spring 
of  1202,  but  were  diverted  from  their  ori¬ 
ginal  purpose  first  by  the  capture  of  the 
Dalmatian  town  of  Zara,  and  then  by  the 
expedition  which  ended  in  the  sack  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin 
empire  there  (1204). 

The  fifth  Crusade,  undertaken  by  Andreas 
of  Hungary  in  1217,  and  shared  in  by  John 
of  Brienne,  to  whom  the  title  of  King  of 
Jerusalem  was  given,  had  little  other  result 
than  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Nile 
delta. 

The  sixth  Crusade,  that  of  Frederick  II., 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  Popes  Honorius  III.  and 
Gregory  IX.  On  arriving  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and 
without  any  fighting  recovered  for  himself, 
as  heir  of  John  of  Brienne,  the  Kingdom  of 
Judea,  on  the  condition  of  tolerating  in  his 
kingdom  the  Mohammedan  worship.  He 
then  concluded  a  useless  truce  of  ten  years, 
got  himself  crowned  at  Jerusalem,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  1229. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Crusades  were  led 
by  St.  Louis  of  France  (Louis  IX.)  in  person. 
This  prince  was  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Mohammedanism  in  Egypt.  He  took  Dami- 
etta  in  June  1249,  and  marched  up  the  Nile, 
but  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  finally  to 
surrender  with  his  whole  army.  He  re¬ 
covered  his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  Da- 
mietta,  returned  to  Palestine,  and  in  1254, 
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on  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  France.  The 
second  expedition  of  Louis  was  still  more 
disastrous  in  its  results  than  the  first.  He 
landed  his  army  in  1270  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa;  but  he  himself  and  a  large 
number  of  his  knights  died  before  Tunis,  and 
the  majority  of  the  French  Crusaders  re¬ 
turned  home.  A  crusading  army  under  Prince 
Edward  of  England  (afterwards  Edward  I.), 
originally  intended  to  co-operate  with  that 
of  Louis,  landed  at  Acre  in  1271,  but  little 
was  effected  beyond  a  new  truce  for  ten 
years  (1272).  For  nineteen  years  longer 
the  Christians  in  Palestine  held  with  great 
difficulty  the  remnants  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
there.  But  Tyre  and  Berytus  (Beyrout) 
were  successively  snatched  from  them,  and 
finally  the  capture  of  Acre  by  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  1291  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
founded  by  the  Crusaders. 

Despite  their  want  of  success,  however,  the 
crusades  were  of  considerable  indirect  value 
in  that  by  these  joint  enterprises  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  became  more  connected  with 
each  other,  the  class  of  citizens  increased  in 
influence,  partly  because  the  nobility  suffered 
by  extravagant  contributions  to  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  and  partly  because  a  more  intimate 
commercial  intercourse  greatly  augmented 
the  wealth  of  the  cities,  and  a  number  of 
arts  and  sciences,  till  then  unknown  in 
Europe,  were  introduced. 

Crusa'do.  See  Cruzado. 

Crusca,  Accademi a  Della.  See  A  cadcmy. 

Crusta'cea,  one  of  the  primary  branches 
into  which  is  divided  the  great  group  of 
Articulate  or  Annulose  animals.  The  body 
is  divided  into  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen, 
of  which  the  two  former  are  united  into  a 
single  mass,  cephalothorax,  covered  with  a 
shield  or  carapace,  and  the  abdomen  usually 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  tail.  In  some 
— the  sand-hopper,  wood-louse,  &c. — the  head 
is  partially  distinct  from  the  thorax.  The 
Crustacea  breathe  by  branchi®  or  gills,  or 
by  membranous  vesicles,  or  by  the  general 
surface;  and  the  body  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  rings  more  or  less  distinct.  They  possess 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  lost  parts  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  integument  is  chitin- 
ous  (see  Chitin)  and  remains  elastic  in  some, 
as  the  Isopods,  throughout  life.  But  in  the 
majority  it  is  calcified  or  transformed  into 
a  hard  shell,  prisms  of  carbonate  of  lime 
being  deposited  in  the  outer  layer.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  pieces 
connected  together  by  portions  of  the  epi¬ 
dermic  envelope,  just  as  among  the  higher 
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animals  certain  bones  are  connected  together 
by  cartilages.  Several  species,  if  not  all, 
moult  or  cast  these  outer  skeletons  or  shells 
in  the  progress  of  growth;  this  is  the  case 
with  crabs,  crayfish,  &c.  The  general 
grouping  of  the  Crustacea  is  sometimes 
based  upon  the  successive  metamorphoses 
which  the  higher  Crustaceans  undergo  before 
reaching  the  adult  form.  Thus  the  first 
stage  of  the  lobster  embryo  is  that  of  a 
minute  object  with  three  pairs  of  limbs, 
known  as  the  Nauplius-form;  in  the  second, 
or  Zoea-stage,  the  cephalo-thorax  is  provided 
with  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  spines; 
the  final  form  being  reached  by  a  series  of 
moultings.  But  for  practical  purposes  the 
Crustacea  may  be  considered  as  ranging 
themselves  under  four  sub-classes: — the 
Cirripedia,  the  Entomostraca,  the  Podoph- 
thalmia,  and  the  Edriophthalmia.  Of  these, 
the  Cirripedia  are  represented  by  the  bar¬ 
nacles;  the  Entomostraca  by  the  cy clops, 
daphnia,  &c.;  the  Podophthalmia  by  the 
shrimps,  prawns,  lobsters,  &c.;  the  Edrioph¬ 
thalmia  by  the  fish-lice,  wood-lice,  beach- 
fleas,  &c.  Besides  the  orders  comprised 
under  these  classes  there  are,  however,  sev¬ 
eral  groups,  such  as  the  Merostomata  and 
the  Trilobites,  which  lie  between  the  Crus¬ 
taceans  and  the  Insects,  and  are  as  yet 
unattached  to  either. 

Crutched  Friars,  an  order  of  friars  estab¬ 
lished  at  Bologna  in  1169,  and  so  named 
from  their  adopting  the  cross  as  their  special 
symbol.  It  originally  formed  the  head  of 
their  distinctive  staff;  afterwards  they  wore 
it  in  red  cloth  on  the  back  and  breast  of 
their  blue  habit. 

Cruz,  Santa.  See  Santa  Cruz. 

Cruza'do,  a  Portuguese  coin.  The  old 
cruzado  or  cruzado-velho 
is  worth  400  reis,  or 
Is.  9 %d.\  the  new  cruzado, 
cruzado-novo  or  pinto, 
dating  from  1722,  is  worth 
480  reis,  or  2s.  1| d. 

Crwth  (kruth),  a  Welsh 
name  for  a  kind  of  violin 
with  six  strings,  formerly 
much  used  in  Wales. 

Four  of  the  strings  were 
played  on  by  a  bow,  and 
two  were  struck  or  twitch¬ 
ed  by  the  thumb.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  length  was  22  inches,  MSnSum^nts! 
and  its  thickness  1|  inch. 

Cry'olite,  or  Kryolite,  a  mineral,  a  native 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  found  at 


Evigtok,  in  Greenland,  whence  it  is  exported. 
It  is  of  a  pale  grayish-white  or  yellowish- 
brown,  occurs  in  masses  of  a  foliated  struc¬ 
ture,  and  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  has  been 
employed  as  a  source  of  aluminium,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  hard  porcellanous  glass 
of  great  beauty.  In  addition  to  the  Evigtok 
deposit  cryolite  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Ural. 

Cryoph'orus  (Gr.  kryos,  cold),  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  showing  the  diminution  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  water  by  its  own  evaporation.  Wol¬ 
laston’s  cryophorus  consists  of  two  glass 
globes  united  by  a  moderately -wide  glass 
tube.  Water  is  poured  in  and  boiled  to 
expel  the  air,  and  while  boiling  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  hermetically  sealed.  When  it  is  to 
be  used  the  water  is  made  run  into  one  of 
the  globes,  and  the  other  is  buried  in  a  free¬ 
zing-mixture.  The  aqueous  vapour  in  the 
globe  being  thus  condensed,  a  vacuum  is 
produced,  fresh  vapour  rises  from  the  water 
in  the  other  globe,  which  is  again  condensed, 
and  this  proceeds  continuously  till  the  water 
remaining  in  the  globe  has  been,  by  the  evapo¬ 
ration,  cooled  to  the  freezing-point. 

Crypt,  originally  a  subterranean  cell  or 
cave,  especially  one  constructed  for  sepul¬ 
ture.  From  the  usage  of  these  by  the  early 
Christians  crypt  came  to  signify  a  church 
underground  or  the  lower  story  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral  or  church.  It  is  usually  set  apart  for 
monumental  purposes,  but  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  chapel.  The  crypt  is  a  common  feature 
of  cathedrals,  being  always  at  the  east  end, 
under  the  chancel  or  apse.  The  largest  in 
England  is  that  of  Canterbury  Cathedral; 
that  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  formerly  used 
as  a  separate  church,  is  ‘one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  architecture’  in  Britain. 

Cryptog'amous  Plants,  Cryptogamia,  in 
botany,  the  division  embracing  the  lower 
classes  of  plants  having  no  evident  flowers 
or  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
obscure.  They  are  propagated  by  spores. 
They  are  divided  into  cellular  and  vascular 
cryptogams,  the  former  comprising  the  algae, 
fungi,  lichens,  charas,  liverworts,  and  mosses; 
the  latter  the  ferns,  horse-tails,  moonworts, 
rhizocarps,  and  lycopods. 

Cryptography,  the  art  of  writing  in 
secret  characters  or  cipher,  or  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  ink.  The  simplest  method  consists 
in  choosing  for  every  letter  of  the  alphabet 
some  sign,  or  another  letter  or  group  of 
letters.  Thus  the  letter  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  was  composed  in  an 
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alphabet  of  24  strokes  variously  placed 
about  a  line.  The  names  in  the  records  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  Society  were,  according 
to  the  Times  newspaper,  written  in  a  cipher 
formed  by  taking  in  each  case  the  letter 
previous  to  that  intended;  and  the  cipher 
devised  by  Lord  Bacon  consisted  in  an  al¬ 
phabet  formed  by  different  arrangements  of 
the  letters  a  and  b  in  groups  of  five.  All 
these  methods,  however,  are  easily  deciphered 
by  experts,  as  also  is  that  employed  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  in  his  plot  against  James 
II.,  in  which  the  words  of  the  letter  were 
set  down  at  concerted  distances,  the  inter¬ 
vals  being  filled  up  with  misleading  words. 
Even  the  more  complex,  however,  present, 
as  a  rule,  only  temporary  difficulty  to  an 
expert.  The  fact  that  the  most  frequently 
recurring  letter  in  the  English  language  is 
the  letter  e,  that  the  most  common  double 
vowels  are  ea  and  ou,  that  r,  s,  and  t  are 
the  most  frequent  terminal  letters,  &c.,  are 
of  no  small  assistance  in  forming  a  key  to 
any  given  cryptogram. 

Crystal,  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
any  body  which,  by  the  mutual  attraction 
of  its  particles,  has  assumed  the  form  of 
some  one  of  the  regular  geometric  solids, 
being  bounded  by  a  certain  number  of  plane 
surfaces.  The  chemist  procures  crystals 
either  by  fusing  the  bodies  by  heat  and  then 
allowing  them  gradually  to  cool,  or  by  dis¬ 
solving  them  in  a  fluid  and  then  abstract¬ 
ing  the  fluid  by  slow  evaporation.  The 
method  of  describing  and  classifying  crystals 
now  universally  adopted  is  based  upon  cer¬ 
tain  imaginary  lines  drawn  through  the 
crystal,  and  called  its  axes.  The  classes 
are  as  follow: — 1st,  The  monometric,  re¬ 
gular,  or  cubic  system  (a),  in  which  the  axes 
are  equal  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another; 
2d,  The  square  prismatic  or  dimetric  system 
(6),  in  which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  while  two  are  equal,  the 
third  is  longer  or  shorter;  3d,  The  right  pris¬ 
matic,  rhombic,  or  trimetric  system  ( d ),  in 
which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  but  all  are  of  different  lengths ;  4th, 
The  hexagonal  or  rhombohedral  system  ( c ), 
which  has  four  axes,  three  in  one  plane  in¬ 
clined  to  each  other  at  60°,  the  fourth  per¬ 
pendicular  to  this  plane;  5th,  The  monoclinic 
or  oblique  system  ( e ),  in  which  two  axes  are 
at  right  angles  and  the  third  is  inclined  to 
their  plane ;  6th,  The  diclinic  or  doubly 
oblique  system  (/),  in  which  two  axes  are 
at  right  angles,  the  third  oblique  to  both; 
7th,  The  triclinic  system  (g),  in  which  the 
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three  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  any 
angle  other  than  a  right  angle.  A  crystal 
consists  of  three  parts.  1st,  Plane  surfaces, 
called  faces,  which  are  said  to  be  similar 
when  they  are  equal  to  one  another  and 
similarly  situated;  dissimilar,  when  they  are 


unequal  or  have  a  different  position.  2d, 
Edges,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  faces. 
They  are  said  to  be  similar  when  formed  by 
similar  faces;  dissimilar,  by  dissimilar  faces. 
Equal  edges  are  formed  when  the  faces  are 
inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  one  another; 
unequal,  when  they  are  inclined  at  different 
angles.  3d,  Solid  angles,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  faces;  and  in  this 
case  also  there  are  similar  and  dissimilar, 
equal  and  unequal  solid  angles,  according 
as  they  are  formed  by  similar  or  dissimilar 
faces,  and  equal  or  unequal  angled  edges. 
The  angles  of  crystals  are  measured  by  an 
instrument  called  the  goniometer. 

Crystalline  Rocks,  rocks  of  a  crystalline 
texture,  such  as  granite,  believed  to  have 
acquired  this  character  by  the  action  of  heat 
ana  pressure. 

Crystalloid.  See  Dialysis. 

Crystal'lomancy,  a  mode  of  divining  by 
means  of  a  transparent  body,  as  a  precious 
stone,  crystal  globe,  &c.  The  operator  first 
muttered  over  it  certain  formulas  of  prayer, 
and  then  gave  the  crystal  (a  beryl  was  pre¬ 
ferred)  into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  or 
virgin,  who  received  an  answer  from  the 
spirits  within  the  crystal. 

Crystal  Palace,  the  building  erected 
1852-54  at  Sydenham,  near  London,  from 
the  materials,  and  in  part  after  the  design 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  building  of  1851,  and 
originally  designed  as  a  great  educational 
museum  of  art,  natural  history,  ethnology,  &c. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  glass  and  iron,  and 
consists  of  a  long  and  lofty  nave  intersected 
at  regular  distances  by  three  transepts,  of 
which  the  central  is  384  feet  long,  120  feet 
wide,  and  168  feet  interior  height.  It  lies 
in  about  200  acres  of  ground  excellently 
laid  out  for  recreation,  and  possesses  many 
permanent  attractions  apart  from  the  annual 
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round  of  concerts,  flower-shows,  pyrotechni- 
cal  displays,  &c.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
collection  of  casts  of  architectural  orna¬ 
ments  and  sculpture,  arranged  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Greek,  Roman,  Alhambra,  Byzantine, 
Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Courts. 
The  building  and  grounds,  which  cost  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  about  £1,500,000, 
have  scarcely  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  projectors. 

*  Csaba  (cha'ba),a  town  of  Hungary,  about 
110  miles  s.E.  of  Budapest,  near  the  White 
Koros.  Pop.  32,616. 

Csongrad  (chon  grad),  a  market  town, 
Hungary,  at  the  junction  of  the  Koros  with 
the  Theiss,  7 2  miles  s.E.  of  Budapest.  Trade : 
cattle,  cereals,  wines,  &c.  Pop.  17,837. 

Ctenoid  (ten'oid),  applied  to  the  scales  of 
fishes  when  jagged  or  pectinated  on  the  edge 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  as  in  the  perch, 
flounder,  and  turbot. 

Ctenoph'ora,  an  order  of  marine  animals 
belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Coelenterata, 
definable  as  transparent,  oceanic,  gelatinous 
Actitiozoa,  swimming  by  means  of  cteno- 
phores,  or  parallel  rows  of  cilia  disposed  in 
comb-like  plates.  They  develop  no  coral. 
Pleurobrachia  (or  Cydippe )  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  order,  which  includes  the 
Beroidae,  the  Cestum  or  Venus’s  girdle,  &c. 

Cte'sias,  a  Greek  historian  of  about  400 
b.c.,  contemporary  with  Xenophon  and  partly 
with  Herodotus.  He  was  a  physician,  and 
lived  for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Persia.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Persia,  of 
which  little  remains. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of 
the  W.  India  Islands,  lying  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  150  miles  from 
Florida  and  Yucatan.  Its  length  is  750 
miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  under  20  to 
over  120  miles;  area,  45,881  sq.  miles.  It 
is  the  richest  and  most  important  colony 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
navigation  of  the  coast  is  unsafe,  on  account 
of  rocks  and  shoals,  but  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  and  easily -accessible  ports  and  an¬ 
choring  places.  The  chief  commercial  ports 
and  harbours  are,  on  the  north,  Havana 
(the  capital),  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua, 
Remedios;  on  the  south,  Santiago,  Trinidad, 
Cienfuegos,  and  Guantanamo.  The  surface 
exhibits  various  chains  or  groups  of  hills  ex¬ 
tending  from  west  to  east,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  south-east  is  a  mountain  range  rising 
to  the  height  of  over  8000  ft.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hills  the  country  opens  into  extensive 
savannahs.  A  considerable  number  of  small 
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streams  water  the  island  on  both  sides. 
Cuba  is  rich  in  minerals;  those  worked  are 
chiefly  copper  and  iron.  Bitumen  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  both  in  a  liquid  form  and  in  a  soft 
resinous  state.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs,  and  on  the  north  coast  are  exten¬ 
sive  lagoons,  which  in  dry  years  produce 
immense  quantities  of  marine  salt.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  dry  during  greater  part 
of  the  year,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  more  tem¬ 
perate  than  that  of  some  other  islands  in 
the  same  latitude.  Rain  often  descends  in 
torrents  from  July  to  September,  but  no 
snow  is  known  to  fall  on  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains,  though  frost  occurs  occasionally.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  the  vegetation  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  luxuriant.  Forests  of  mahogany, 
ebony,  cedar,  fustic,  and  other  useful  woods, 
abound;  and  the  fields  are  covered  with 
flowers  and  odoriferous  plants.  The  princi¬ 
pal  cereal  cultivated  is  the  indigenous  maize, 
or  Indian  corn.  Rice  is  also  produced  in 
many  districts;  but  the  principal  crops  are 
sugar  and  tobacco,  with  a  little  cotton,  co¬ 
coa,  coffee,  indigo,  &c.  The  best  tobacco  is 
grown  in  the  district  of  Vuelta  Abajo,  near 
Havana.  A  considerable  extent  of  country 
is  appropriated  also  to  cattle-breeding  farms, 
and  to  farms  on  which  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  raised.  The  principal  fruits  are 
the  pine-apple,  oranges,  shaddocks,  plan¬ 
tains,  bananas,  melons,  lemons,  and  sweet 
limes;  figs  and  strawberries  are  also  to  be 
had.  The  most  valuable  domestic  animals 
are  the  ox,  horse,  and  pig,  which  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
island;  the  sheep,  goat,  and  mule  are  infe¬ 
rior  in  quality  and  numbers.  Among  the 
few  indigenous  mammals  are  two  species  of 
aguti  and  an  opossum.  The  sylvan  birds 
are  numerous  and  in  great  variety ;  but 
birds  of  prey  are  few,  and  snakes  and  rep¬ 
tiles  are  not  very  numerous.  The  shores 
abound  with  turtle,  and  in  the  deep  gulfs 
and  bays  the  alligator  is  found.  The  ma- 
nati  is  met  with  in  the  deep  pools  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  iguana  is  not  uncommon. 
rI  he  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  ma¬ 
king  of  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  cigars, 
and  these,  with  tobacco,  form  the  chief 
exports.  Next  in  commercial  importance 
rank  mahogany  and  other  valuable  timber 
and  fruit.  The  chief  imports  are  grain  and 
flour,  salted  provisions,  brandy,  wines,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manu¬ 
factures.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with 
the  U.  States.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  between  Cuba  and  Great  Britain 
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The  legal  system  of  money,  weights,  and 
measures  of  Cuba  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Spain.  The  internal  traffic  of  the  island  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  road  improve¬ 
ments  and  by  railways,  the  length  of  which  in 
operation  now  amounts  to  about  1000  miles. 
Steam-vessels  ply  between  Havana  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast.  The  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  captain-general.  The  revenue 
is  about  $25,000,000.  —  Cuba  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  on  October  28,  1492,  by  Colum¬ 
bus,  who  revisited  it  in  1494,  and  again  in 
1502.  In  1511  the  Spaniards  formed  the 
first  settlement  on  the  island,  and  the  native 
inhabitants  were  soon  extirpated.  Negro 
slaves  were  introduced  in  1524.  Attempts 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery  were  made  in  1820 
and  1845  without  result;  but  in  1868  a  law, 
designed  gradually  to  put  an  end  to  slavery, 
was  passed.  In  that  year  commenced  an 
insurrectionary  struggle  against  the  mother 
country,  which  went  on  till  the  summer  of 
1878.  The  absolute  abolition  of  slavery 
by  law  dates  only  from  1886.  The  pop.  is 
returned  as  1,521,684,  of  whom  977,992 
are  Spaniards,  10,632  foreign  whites,  43,811 
Chinese,  489,249  coloured. 

Cubature  of  a  Solid,  the  finding  of  the 
solid  or  cubic  contents  of  it. 

Cube,  in  geometry,  a  regular  solid  body 
with  six  equal  square  sides.  The  solid  con¬ 
tent  of  any  cube  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
superficial  area  of  one  of  the  sides  by  the 
height;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by 
multiplying  the  number  that  expresses  the 
length  of  one  of  the  edges  by  itself,  and  the 
product  thus  found  by  that  number  again. 
Cubes  are  to  one  another  in  the  triplicate 
ratio  of  their  diagonals. — Cube,  or  Cubic 
Number,  in  arithmetic,  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  multiplication  of  a  square  num¬ 
ber  by  its  root;  thus  64  is  a  cube  number, 
and  arises  by  multiplying  16,  the  square  of 
4,  by  the  root  4. 

Cu'bebs,  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of  CubZba 
officinalis,  or  Piper  Cubeba,  a  native  of  Java 
and  other  East  India  isles,  order  Piperaceae. 
They  resemble  black  pepper,  and  are  globu¬ 
lar,  wrinkled,  blackish-brown,  with  a  warm, 
even  acrid  taste  and  peculiar  odour.  They 
have  been  used  in  medicine  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  and  are  still  employed  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  system. 

Cube  Root,  the  number  or  quantity 
which,  multiplied  into  itself  and  then  into 
the  product,  produces  the  cube;  or  which, 
twice  multiplied  into  itself,  produces  the 
number  of  which  it  is  the  root:  as  2  is  the 
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cube  root  of  8,  because  twice  2  are  4,  and 
twice  4  are  8. 

Cube -spar,  an  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
lime. 

Cubic  Foot  of  any  substance,  so  much  of 
it  as  is  contained  in  a  cube  whose  side  is 
1  foot. 

Cubic  Nitre,  or  Chili  Saltpetre,  the 
nitrate  of  sodium  found  chiefly  in  the  rain¬ 
less  district  of  Tarapacii  in  Chili,  where  it 
occurs  for  the  most  part  mixed  with  other 
salts,  sand,  and  clay.  It  crystallizes  in 
obtuse-angled  rhombohedra,  not  in  cubes, 
and  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  both 
as  a  dressing  for  grass  and  mixed  in  artifi¬ 
cial  manures.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a 
source  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  double  de¬ 
composition  with  chloride  of  potassium  has 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  Peruvian  and  Chilian  deposits 
are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  has  assumed  considerable  importance. 
About  800,000  tons  were  sent  out  in  1888, 
of  which  Britain  received  103,000,  the  rest 
of  Europe  550,000. 

Cubit,  in  the  mensuration  of  the  ancients, 
a  long  measure,  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
man’s  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
fingers,  or,  say  equal  to  18  inches. 

Cucking-stool,  a  kind  of  chair  formerly 
used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 
Scolds,  cheating  bakers  or  brewers,  and  other 
petty  offenders  were  placed  in  it,  usually  at 
their  own  doors,  to  be  hooted  at  and  pelted 
by  the  mob.  It  has  been  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  the  ducking-stool. 

Cuckoo  (genus  Cuciilus ),  a  scansorial  or 
climbing  bird,  the  type  of  the  family  Cucu- 
lidae.  The  note  from  which  it  derives  its 
name  is  a  love-call  used  only  in  the  mating 
season.  The  greater  number  of  species  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  are  confined  to  hot 
countries,  more  especially  India  and  Africa, 
though  some  are  summer  visitants  of  colder 
climates.  In  America  no  true  cuckoos  are 
found,  the  genus  Coccyzus,  to  which  the  so- 
called  American  cuckoo  belongs,  differing 
very  essentially  from  them  in  its  habits. 
The  species  best  known  in  Europe,  the  Cu - 
cuius  canorus,  is  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pigeon,  though  the  length  of  the  tail 
gives  it  at  a  little  distance  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  hawk.  The  adult  bird  is  ashy- 
gray,  with  a  white  breast  barred  across  with 
narrow  lines  of  grayish  black;  tail  spotted 
and  barred  with  white;  bill  black,  touched 
at  the  gape  with  yellow;  eyes  and  feet  yellow. 
It  appears  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
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April,  and  in  May  begins  to  deposit  its  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  species,  giving  the 
preference  to  those  of  the  hedge-sparrow, 
meadow-pipit,  or  pied  wagtail.  The  young 
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cuckoo  ejects  from  the  nest  its  young  com¬ 
panions,  and  monopolizes  the  attentions  of 
its  foster-parents,  which  feed  it  for  about 
five  weeks  after  it  is  fledged.  The  young 
birds  do  not  leave  the  country  until  the  end 
of  August  or  even  September;  but  the  adult 
birds  commence  their  flight  southward  in 
July  or  at  latest  early  in  August.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  cockchafers,  moths, 
dragon-flies,  and  caterpillars,  though  young 
cuckoos  will  sometimes  eat  berries.  There 
appears  to  be  a  curious  preponderance  of 
male  as  compared  with  female  birds,  a  low 
estimate  putting  the  ratio  at  about  five  to 
one. 

Cuckoo-flower,  or  Lady’s-smock  ( Carda - 
mine  pratensis),  a  common  and  pretty  mea¬ 
dow  plant,  order  Cruciferse,  with  pale  lilac  or 
white  flowers.  C.  pratensis  is  abundant  in 
Britain,  and  is  found  in  swamps  N.  of 
New  York;  blossoms  in  April  or  May, 
presenting  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
It  possesses  antiscorbutic  properties. 

Cuckoo-pint,  the  A  rum  maculdtum,  popu¬ 
larly  known  also  by  the  names  of  ‘lords- 
and-ladies’  or  ‘common  wake-robin.’  See 
A  r  um. 

Cuckoo-spit,  a  froth  or  spume  found  on 
plants,  being  a  secretion  formed  by  the 
larva  of  a  small  homopterous  insect  ( Aphro - 
phbra  spumaria). 

CucuTidse,  the  systematic  name  of  the 
cuckoo  family.  See  Cuckoo. 

Cu'cumber,  the  fruitof  Cucumissativus,  or 
the  plant  itself,  belonging  to  the  Cucurbita- 
cese  or  gourd  order,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  Levant.  Though  grown  in  England  in 
the  14th  century,  it  did  not  become  gener¬ 
ally  used  until  after  the  reign  of  Henry 


VIII.  It  is  an  annual  w  ith  rough  trailing 
stems,  large  angular  leaves,  and  yellow  male 
and  female  flowers  set  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaf-stalks.  Other  species  of  the  cucumber 
genus  are  CucUmis  Melo,  the  common  melon, 
and  the  water  melon,  C.  Citrullus. 

Cucumber-tree  ( Magnolia  acuminata ),  a 
fine  American  forest  tree,  so  named  from 
the  appearance  of  its  fruit. 

Cucurbit.  See  Alembic. 

Cucur'bita,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Cucurbitaceae.  The  pompion  or  pumpkin 
gourd  is  C.  Pepo. 

Cucurbita'cese,  the  gourd  order,  consist¬ 
ing  of  large  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or 
perennial,  with  alternate  leaves  palmately 
veined  and  scabrous,  and  unisexual  flowers. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  regular,  and 
with  five  lobes;  the  petals,  usually  either 
yellow,  white,  or  green,  and  deeply  veined; 
the  fruit  fleshy  and  succulent.  The  stems 
are  scabrous,  and  the  general  habit  is  climb¬ 
ing  or  trailing,  by  means  of  tendrils.  The 
order  contains  at  least  fifty -six  genera  and 
about  300  known  species,  and  abounds  in 
useful  or  remarkable  plants,  including  the 
melon,  gourd,  cucumber,  colocynth,  bryony, 
&c.  They  are  natives  of  both  hemispheres, 
chiefly  within  the  tropics.  The  annuals, 
however,  are  common  in  our  gardens. 

Cud'bear,  a  purple  or  violet  coloured  pow¬ 
der  used  in  dyeing  violet-purple  and  crim¬ 
son,  prepared  from  the 
Lecanbra  tartarea  and 
other  lichens  growing 
on  rocks  in  Sweden, 

Scotland,  &c.  The  col¬ 
our,  however,  is  some¬ 
what  fugitive,  and  in  (Le^cS^Mrea). 
Britain  it  is  used  chiefly 
to  give  strength  and  brilliancy  to  the  indigo 
blues.  There  is  little  essential  difference 
between  cudbear  and  archil. 

Cuddalore',  or  Kudalur,  a  maritime 
town  in  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Madras 
and  district  of  South  Arcot,  86  miles  s.  of 
Madras.  It  -was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  importance,  and  still  carries 
on  a  large  land  trade  with  Madras  in  indigo, 
oils,  and  sugar.  It  also  exports  grain  and 
rice.  Pop.  43,545. 

Cud'dapah,  or  Kadapa,  a  district  and 
town,  Hindustan,  presidency  Madras.  The 
district,  of  which  the  area  is  8745  square 
miles,  is  traversed  N.  to  s.  by  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  and  watered  by  the  Pennar  and  its 
affluents.  The  forests  contain  much  valu¬ 
able  timber,  and  the  minerals  include  iron 
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ore,  lead,  copper,  diamonds,  &c.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  grain, 
cotton,  and  indigo  being  largely  grown. 
Pop.  1,121,038. — The  town  lies  on  a  small 
river  of  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Pen- 
nar,  140  miles  N.w.  Madras.  It  exports 
indigo  and  cotton.  Pop.  18,982. 

Cud'weed,  the  popular  name  in  Britain 
for  certain  plants  covered  with  a  cottony 
pubescence,  and  belonging  to  the  genera 
Gnaphalium.  G.  polycephalum, theCotton- 
weed,  common  in  fields  in  the  United  States. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  born  in  1617.  He  took  his  de¬ 
gree  and  fellowship  at  Cambridge  in  1639; 
in  1644  was  chosen  master  of  Clare  Hall; 
in  the  following  year  regius  professor  of 
Hebrew  ;  and  in  1654  master  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  1678  he  published  his  True 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe;  where¬ 
in  all  the  Reason  and  Philosophy  of  Athe¬ 
ism  is  confuted,  and  its  Impossibility  de¬ 
monstrated  (folio) — a  work  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  erudite  kind,  though  tediously  discur¬ 
sive  in  argument.  He  died  in  1688. 

Cuen'ca,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
capital  of  Cuenca  province,  85  miles  e.s.e. 
Madrid.  Pop.  7916.  It  was  built  by  the 
Moors,  stands  on  a  craggy  hill,  and  has  a 
remarkable  cathedral.  Pop.  of  the  province, 
244,915  ;  square  miles,  6726. 

Cuen'ca,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  next  to  Quito 
the  most  important  in  the  country,  with 
a  cathedral  and  university.  Pop.  30,000. 

Cue'va,  J uan  de  la,  a  Spanish  poet,  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  His 
works  comprise  several  tragedies,  a  heroic 
poem,  a  large  number  of  lyrics  and  ballads, 
and  the  first  Spanish  didactic  poem — on  Art 
of  Poetry.  No 'details  are  known  of  his 
life. 

Cufic,  a  term  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cufa  or  Kufa  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and 
applied  to  a  certain  class  of  Arabic  written 
characters.  The  Cufic  characters  were  the 
written  characters  of  the  Arabian  alphabet 
in  use  from  about  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  until  about  the  11th.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Cufa,  and 
were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Neskhi  characters,  which  are  still  in  use. 
Under  the  name  of  Cufic  coins  are  compre¬ 
hended  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  princes,  which  have  been  found  in 
modern  times  to  be  important  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  East.  They  are  of 
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gold  {dinar),  sliver  {dirhem),  and  brass 
{fals),  but  the  silver  coins  are  most  fre¬ 
quent,  and  numbers  of  them  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  central  provinces  of  European  Russia. 

Cuirass  (kwi-ras'),  an  article  of  defensive 
armour,  protecting  the  body  both  before  and 
behind,  and  composed  of  leather,  metal,  or 
other  materials  variously  worked.  It  was  in 
common  use  throughout  Europe  in  the  1 4th 
century.  In  England  it  fell  into  disuse  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  France  a 
little  later.  It  was  reintroduced  by  Napo¬ 
leon  I.,  and  the  achievements  of  his  cuiras¬ 
siers  led  to  its  adoption  for  regiments  of 
heavy  cavalry  in  most  European  armies. 
In  the  British  army  only  the  1st  and  2d! 
Life  Guards  and  Royal  Horse  Blue  wear 
the  cuirass.  See  Arms  and  Armour. 

Cuir-bouilly  (kwer'bo-i-li),  leather  soft¬ 
ened  by  boiling,  then  impressed  with  orna¬ 
ments,  used  for  shields,  girdles,  sword- 
sheaths,  coffers,  purses,  shoes,  and  many 
other  articles;  also,  in  the  16th  century, 
for  hangings  for  rooms  gilded  and  painted, 
and,  when  heightened  by  gold  or  silver, 
known  as  cuir  dore  or  cuir  argente. 

Cuishes,  or  Cuisses  (kwish'es,  kwis'ez), 
defensive  armour  for  the  thighs,  originally  of 
buff  leather,  which  was  gradually  superseded 
by  plate  iron  or  steel.  Cuishes  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century. 

Cujas,  Jacques,  or  Cujacius,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  jurist,  born  about  1520; 
long  professor  of  law  at  Bourges,  died  in 
1590.  He  owed  his  reputation  to  the  light 
shed  by  him  on  Roman  law.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  historic  legal  school,  if  not  of 
scientific  jurisprudence. 

Culdees',  a  religious  order  which  at  an 
early  period  had  establishmentsin  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  are  especi¬ 
ally  spoken  of  in  Scotland.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  etymology;  but  is  probably  from 
Celtic  words  meaning  ‘attendant  of  God.’ 
It  first  appears  in  the  8th  century,  and  the 
Culdees  distinctively  so  called  seem  to  have 
been  anchorites  living  under  their  own  ab- 
bots,  and  for  long  remaining  independent  of 
Rome.  Otherwise  archaeologists  have  dis¬ 
covered  no  essential  point  either  of  faith, 
ritual,  or  constitution  in  which  they  differed 
from  the  other  clergy  of  the  western  church. 

Culi'cidse,  a  sub-family  of  dipterous  in¬ 
sects,  family  Tipulidae.  The  genus  Culex 
comprehends  the  common  gnat  and  the. 
mosquito. 
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Culil'awan  Bark,  a  valuable  aromatic 
pungent  bark,  the  produce  of  Cinnamdmum 
CulUaican,  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  useful 
in  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  &c.  Called  also 
clove -bark. 

Cullen,  a  parliamentary  and  royal  burgh 
and  seaport  of  Scotland,  county  of  Banff. 
Pop.  of  royal  burgh,  3682;  of  pari,  burgh, 
2033. 

Cullen,  William,  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  in 


1710.  In  1740  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
was  appointed  in  1746  lecturer  on  chemis¬ 
try  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
1751  regius  professor  of  medicine.  In  1756 
he  was  invited  to  take  the  chemical  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1760  was  made  lecturer  on  the 
materia  medica  there.  In  1773  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  chair  of  the 
practice  of  physic.  His  death  took  place 
in  1790.  His  principal  works  are :  Lectures 


Culloden  Moor,  looking  towards  the  Beauly  Firth. 


on  the  Materia  Medica;  Synopsis  Nosologiae 
Methodieae ;  and  the  Eirst  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic. 

Cullera  (kul-ya'ra),  a  town,  Spain,  pro¬ 
vince  and  25  miles  s.  by  E.  of  Valencia. 
Pop.  9814. 

Cullo'den  Moor,  a  heath  in  Scotland,  4 
miles  E.  of  Inverness,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  obtained  April  27,  1746,  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  over  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  (the  Pretender)  and  his  ad-  . 
herents.  The  battle  was  the  last  fought  on 
British  soil,  and  the  termination  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover 
the  throne  of  England. 

Culm.  See  Kulm. 

Culm,  in  bot.  the  jointed  and  usually 
hollow  stem  of  grasses,  generally  herbaceous, 
but  woody  and  tree-like  in  the  bamboo. 

Culmination,  in  astronomy,  the  passing 
of  a  star  through  the  meridian,  because  it 
has  at  that  moment  reached  the  highest 


point  {culmen)  of  its  apparent  path  in  the 
sky. 

Culna.  See  Kalna. 

Culross  (ko'ros),  a  parliamentary  and 
royal  burgh  (one  of  the  Stilling  burghs), 
Scotland,  county  Perth,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Forth.  Pop.  373. 

Cultivator,  an  agricultural  implement 
with  long,  strong,  broad-pointed  iron  teeth 
or  tines,  for  tearing  up  or  loosening  the  soil; 
also  called  a  horse-hoe. 

Cul'verin,  a  long  and  slender  cannon  used 
in  the  1 6th  century.  It  generally  carried  a 
ball  of  about  18  lbs.;  the  demi-culverin 
carried  one  of  about  half  that  weight. 

Cu'mae,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in 
Campania,  the  oldest  colony  of  the  Greeks 
in  Italy,  founded  about  1030  b.c.  by  colon¬ 
ists  from  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  and  from  Cyme 
(Greek,  Kumc)  in  Asia  Minor.  It  founded 
Laples  (Neapolis),  and  in  Sicily  Eancle  or 
Messina.  In  420  B.c.  Cumae  was  taken  by  the 
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Campanians,  and  came  with  them  under  the 
power  of  Rome  (345  B.C.).  It  was  destroyed 
a.d.  1207,  and  a  few  ruins  only  now  exist. 

Cumana',  a  town  of  Venezuela.  It  is 
the  oldest  European  city  in  the  New  World, 
having  been  founded  in  1523.  It  lies  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  and  has  a 
good  roadstead  in  Cumana  Bay,  with  a  trade 
in  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  Pop.  12,051. 

Cumberland,  the  extreme  north-western 
county  of  England.  Length,  north  to  south, 
75  miles;  extreme  breadth,  45  miles;  area, 
970,101  acres,  rather  more  than  a  half  of 
which  is  under  cultivation.  There  is  great 
variety  of  surface  in  different  parts.  Two 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains  may  be  traced — 
one  towards  the  north,  to  which  belongs  the 
ridge  called  Crossfell  (2892  ft.) ;  and  theother 
to  the  south-west,  of  which  the  highest  peak 
is  Skiddaw  (3058  ft.).  Other  important  sum¬ 
mits  are:  Scaw  Fell  Pikes  (3210  ft.),  Scaw 
Fell  (3162  ft.),  Helvellyn  (3118  ft  ),  and 
Bow  Fell  (2960  ft.).  The  two  largest  rivers 
are  the  Eden  and  the  Derwent.  The  county 
embraces  part  of  the  ‘Lake  Country’  of 
England.  rlhe  largest  lakes  are  Derwent- 
water,  Bassenthwaite,  Loweswater,  Crum- 
mock,  Buttermere,  Ennerdale,  Wastwater, 
Thirlmere,  and  part  of  Ullswater.  Cum¬ 
berland  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  lead, 
gypsum,  zinc,  and  especially  coal  and  rich 
hematite  iron-ore.  In  the  western  division 
of  the  county  there  are  a  great  many  blast¬ 
furnaces,  and  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  finished  iron.  The  principal 
crops  raised  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and 
turnips,  but  the  bulk  of  the  inclosed  lands 
is  sown  in  clover  and  grass.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  dairy  farming  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  to  a  considerable  extent.  Carlisle 
is  the  county  town ;  the  other  principal  towns 
are  the  seaports  Whitehaven,  Workington, 
and  Mary  port;  and  the  inland  towns  Pen¬ 
rith,  Cockermouth,  and  Keswick.  Pop. 
266,550.  Sends  4  members  to  Parliament. 

Cumberland,  Providence  co.,  R.  I. ;  a 
manufacturing  town.  Pop.  1890,  8090. 

Cumberland,  a  town  of  the  17. S.,  capital 
of  Alleghany  county,  Maryland,  on  the 
Potomac,  179  miles  by  rail  from  Baltimore. 
It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  great  coal-basin  of 
the  same  name,  and  iron  is  also  largely 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1890,  12,729. 

Cumberland,  a  river  of  the  U.  States 
which  runs  through  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  into  the  Ohio,  having  a  course  of 
about  600  miles,  navigable  for  steam-boats 
to  Nashville,  near  200  miles. 
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Cumberland,  Richard,  dramatic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Cambridge 
1732.  After  studying  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Halifax,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  few 
years  later  a  clerkship  of  reports  in  the 
office  of  trade  and  plantations.  After  one 
or  two  failures  in  writing  for  the  stage,  his 
West  Indian,  brought  out  by  Garrick  in 
1771,  proved  eminently  successful,  and  it 
was  followed  by  the  less  popular  Fashionable 
Lover,  The  Choleric  Man,  The  Noteof  Hand, 
and  The  Battle  of  Hastings.  In  1775  he 
became  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade,  and 
in  1780  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  Lis¬ 
bon  and  Madrid,  but  failing  to  satisfy  the 
ministry  was  compelled  to  retire.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  works  include  his  Anecdotes  of 
Spanish  Painters,  the  Observer,  the  novels 
of  Arundel,  Henry  and  John  de  Lancaster, 
the  poem  of  Calvary,  the  Exodiad  (in  con¬ 
junction  with  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess),  a 
poem  called  Retrospection,  and  the  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Life.  He  also  edited  the  Lon¬ 
don  Review.  He  died  in  1811. 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  Duke 
of,  second  son  of  George  II.  of  England, 
born  in  1721.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen 
he  was  wounded  when  fighting  at  the  side 
of  his  father,  and  though  unsuccessful  at 
Fontenoy,  where  he  had  the  command  of 
the  allied  army,  he  rose  in  reputation  by 
somewhat  brutally  subduing  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  caused  by  the  landing  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  in  1745.  In  1747 
Cumberland  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Saxe 
at  Lafeld,  and  in  1757  he  lost  the  battle 
of  Hastenbeck,  against  DEstr^es,  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  convention  at  Closterseven,  by 
which  40,000  English  soldiers  were  dis¬ 
armed  and  disbanded,  and  Hanover  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  He  then  re¬ 
tired  in  disgrace  from  his  public  offices,  and 
took  no  active  part  in  affairs.  He  died  in 
1765. 

Cumberland  Mountains,  in  Tennessee, 
part  of  a  range  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
rarely  exceeding  2000  feet  in  height. 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,  a  small 
American  sect,  so  named  from  the  Cum¬ 
berland  country  in  Tennessee,  founded  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  holding  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines,  except  regarding  predestina¬ 
tion.  Organizations,  2791 ;  value  of  church 
property,  $3,515,511 ;  members,  164,910. 

Cum'brae,  or  Cumbray,  the  Greater  and 
Lesser,  two  Scottish  islands  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Bute, 
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The  Greater  Cumbrae  is  3f  miles  in  length 
and  2  in  breadth;  area,  3120|  acres.  The 
only  town  upon  it  is  Millport,  a  seaside 
resort.  The  Lesser  Cumbrae  is  If  mile  in 
length  by  a  mile  in  breadth;  area,  700  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  Greater  Cumbrae,  1856;  of  the 
Lesser,  23. 

Cum'bria,  an  ancient  British  principality, 
comprising,  besides  part  of  Cumberland,  the 
Scotch  districts  Galloway,  Kyle,  Garrick, 
Cunningham,  and  Strathclyde,  its  capital 
being  Alcluyd  or  Dumbarton.  It  was  pos¬ 
sibly  at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  power 
of  Arthur,  and  in  the  6th  century  was 
an  important  and  powerful  kingdom.  It 
speedily,  however,  fell  under  Saxon  domina¬ 
tion,  and  early  in  the  11th  century  was  given 
by  Edmund  of  Wessex  to  Malcolm  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
England.  The  name  still  survives  in  Cum¬ 
berland. 

Cumbrian  Mountains,  a  range  of  hills, 
England,  occupying  part  of  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  North 
Lancashire.  The  mountains  rise  with  steep 
acclivities,  inclosing  in  some  parts  narrow 
but  well-cultivated  valleys,  with  numerous 
picturesque  lakes,  this  being  the  English 
‘Lake  Country’  so  much  frequented  by 
tourists. 

Cum'in,  or  Cum'min,  an  umbelliferous  plant 
( Cumlnum  Cyminum)  which  grows  wild  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is  largely  cultivated 
in  Sicily  and  Malta,  whence  it  is  exported. 
The  fruit,  called  cumin  seeds,  is  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  with  an  aromatic  smell  and 
caraway-like  taste,  and  possesses  stimulating 
and  carminative  properties. 

Cumming,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  born  in 
1810  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  graduated.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  minister 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  where  he  laboured  for  half 
a  century,  publishing  during  that  period 
over  two  hundred  works.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  an  orator,  but  he  was  most 
widely  known  latterly  in  connection  with 
his  prophecies  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
end  of  all  things.  His  most  popular  works 
were:  The  Great  Tribulation,  The  Redemp¬ 
tion  Draweth  Nigh,  Apocalyptic  Sketches, 
Voices  of  the  Night,  Signs  of  the  Times,  &c. 

Cumming,  Roualf.yn  George  Gordon, 
the  ‘  Lion-hunter,’  a  Scottish  sportsman  and 
writer,  born  in  1820,  died  at  Fort  Augustus, 
in  Scotland,  in  1866.  He  entered  the  army, 
served  some  years  in  India,  joined  the  Cape 
RiHes,  q,nd  from  1843  till  1849  made  five 


hunting  expeditions  into  various  parts  of 
Africa.  On  his  return  to  England  he  ex¬ 
hibited  his  collection  of  trophies  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  finally  establishing  it  at  Fort 
Augustus.  Records  of  his  adventures  are 
to  be  found  in  his  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter’s 
Life  (1850),  and  the  Lion-hunter  of  South 
Africa  (1856). 

Cumquat.  See  Kumquat. 

Cumulative  Vote,  the  system  by  which 
every  voter  is  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  persons  to  be  elected,  and  may 
give  them  all  to  one  candidate,  or  may  dis¬ 
tribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as  he 
thinks  fit.  The  principle  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain  by  the  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1870,  but  it  is  not  recognized 
in  any  elections  save  those  of  the  school- 
boards. 

Cum'yn,  Comyn,  or  Cumming,  a  family 
whose  name  appears  frequently  in  the  early 
history  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  had 
its  original  possessions  near  the  town  of 
Comines  in  France,  and  from  one  of  the 
branches  sprang  the  historian  Philip  de  Co¬ 
mines.  The  English  Comyns  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  Robert  Comyn  was  sent 
by  William  with  700  men  to  reduce  the 
northern  provinces.  His  nephew  became 
chancellor  of  Scotland  about  1133,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the  family 
co'unted  among  its  members  four  Scottish 
earls.  In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  almost  annihilated  by  Robert 
Bruce,  who  slew  the  son  of  its  head  (the 
Lord  of  Badenoch)  in  Dumfries.  The 
Comyns  who  escaped  settled  down  in  the 
English  court,  and  established  important 
connections.  See  Comyn. 

Cundinamarca,  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Area,  estim. 
79,810  square  miles;  pop.  537,658. 

Cuneiform  Writing  (Lat.  cuneus,  a 
wedge,  and  forma,  a  shape),  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wedge-shaped  characters  of  the 
inscriptions  on  old  Babylonian  and  Persian 
monuments;  sometimes  also  described  as 
arrow-headed  or  nail-lieaded  characters. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  the 
nature  of  hieroglyphs,  and  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  primitive  Accadian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Chaldea  (a  Turanian  race),  from 
whom  they  were  borrowed  with  consider¬ 
able  modification  by  the  conquering  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Assyrians,  who  were  Semites  by 
race  and  spoke  an  entirely  different  language. 
The  use  of  the  character,  however,  ceased 
shortly  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
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Great;  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years  it  was  doubted  by  many  if 
the  signs  had  ever  had  an  intelligible  mean¬ 
ing.  They  were  even  regarded  by  some  as 
the  work  of  a  species  of  worm,  by  others  as 
mere  talismanic  signs,  astrological  symbols, 
and  the  like.  The  first  hints  towards  de¬ 
cipherment  were  given  by  Karstens  Nie¬ 
buhr  late  in  the  18th  century;  and  the 
labours  of  Grotefend,  Rask,  Burnouf,  Lassen, 
Rawlinson,  and  other  investigators  slowly 
perfected  the  means  of  translation.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  first  discovered  were  in 
three  different  languages  and  as  many 
varieties  of  cuneiform  writing,  the  most  pro- 
,  minent,  and  at 
the  same  time 
the  simplest 
and  latest,  be¬ 
ing  the  Persian 
cuneiform  writ¬ 
ing  with  about 
sixty  letters. 

Next  older  in 
time  and  much 
more  complex 
is  what  is  designated  the  Assyrian  or  Baby¬ 
lonian  system  of  writing,  consisting  of  from 
600  to  700  characters,  partly  alphabetic, 
partly  syllabic,  or  representing  sound  groups. 
Lastly  comes  the  Accadian  inscriptions,  the 
oldest  of  all,  originally  proceeding  from  a 
people  who  had  reached  a  high  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  three  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
and  whose  language  (allied  to  Turkish) 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue  about  1700  B.c. 
The  most  celebrated  trilingual  inscription 
is  that  at  Behistun,  cut  upon  the  face  of  a 
rock  1700  feet  high,  and  recording  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  Darius.  The  British 
Museum  contains  many  thousands  of  in¬ 
scribed  clay  tablets,  cylinders,  prisms,  &c., 
the  decipherment  of  which  is  in  progress. 
See  also  Assyria. 

Cune'ne,  a  river  of  South  Africa,  which 
enters  the  Atlantic  after  forming  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  Portuguese  and  German 
territories  here. 

Cu'neo.  See  Coni. 

Cunningham,  the  northern  and  most  fer¬ 
tile  district  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  poet,  born  in  1785 
at  Blackwood  in  Dumfriesshire ;  appren¬ 
ticed  in  his  eleventh  year  to  a  stone-mason. 
Having  been  employed  by  Cromek  to  col¬ 
lect  materials  for  his  Remains  of  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway  Song,  he  sent  instead  his  own 
productions,  which  were  printed,  but  quickly 
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recognized  as  being  forgeries.  He  then 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  at  first  sup¬ 
ported  himself  by  journalism,  but  after¬ 
wards  obtained  a  situation  in  the  studio  of 
Chantrey,  with  whom  he  remained  till  his 
death.  His  later  works  comprise  the  drama 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell ;  the  novels  of 
Paul  Jones  and  Sir  Michael  Scott;  the 
Songs  of  Scotland;  his  British  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects  (1829);  and  lives 
of  Burns  and  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
died  at  London  in  1842. — His  son  Peter 
(1816  69)  is  also  known  as  the  author  of  a 
series  of  works,  including  The  Story  of  Nell 
Gwynne,  Life  of  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 

den,  Modern 
London,  Life  of 
Inigo  Jones, &c. 
He  also  edited 
Walpole’s  Let¬ 
ters,  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Works, 
&c.,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  many 
periodicals  and 
magazines. 

Cupar,  or  Cupar- Fife  (ko'par),  a  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  county 
town  of  Fifeshire,  on  the  river  Eden,  10 
miles  west  from  St.  Andrews.  Pop.  5010. 

Cupar-Angus.  See  Coupar- Angus. 

Cu'pel,  a  small  shallow,  porous,  cup- like 
vessel,  used  in  assays,  to  separate  the  precious 
metals  from  their  alloys.  See  A  ssaying. 

Cu'pid  (Lat.  Cupldo),  the  god  of  love; 
corresponding  with  the  Greek  Eros.  He  is 
represented  as  a  winged  infant,  naked,  armed 
with  a  bow,  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 

Cu'pola,  in  architecture,  a  spherical  vault 
on  the  top  of  an  edifice ;  a  dome  or  the  round 
top  of  a  dome.  The  Italian  word  cupola 
signifies  a  hemispherical  roof  which  covers 
a  circular  building,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  and  the  Round  Temple  of  Vesta  at 
Tivoli.  The  term  is  also  applied  distinc¬ 
tively  to  the  concave  interior  as  opposed  to 
the  dome  forming  its  exterior.  See  Dome. 

Cupping,  a  surgical  operation  consisting 
in  the  application  of  the  cupping-glass  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  abstract  blood 
from,  or  draw  it  to,  a  particular  part. 
When  blood  is  removed  the  operation  is 
simply  termed  cupping ;  when  no  blood  is 
abstracted,  it  is  dry-cupping.  The  cupping- 
glass,  a  cup-shaped  glass  vessel,  is  first  held 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  by  which 
means  the  included  air  is  rarefied.  In  this 
state  it  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  as  the 
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heated  air  cools  it  contracts  and  produces  a 
partial  vacuum,  so  that  the  skin  and  integu¬ 
ments  are  drawn  up  slightly  into  the  glass 
and  become  swollen.  If  blood  is  to  be 
drawn,  a  scarificator  or  spring-lancet  is 
generally  used. 

Cupressus.  See  Cypress. 

Cupulif  erse,  a  botanical  order,  so  named 
from  the  peculiar  husk  or  cup  ( cupule )  in 
which  the  fruit  is  inclosed.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  chief  genera  are  the  oak,  chestnut, 
beech,  and  hazel. 

Cur,  the  name  loosely  given  to  any  worth¬ 
less  dog  of  mongrel  breed,  but  applied  more 
strictly  to  a  cross  between  the  sheep-dog 
and  terrier. 

Cura5ao  (ko-ra-sa'o),  an  island,  Dutch 
West  Indies,  Caribbean  Sea,  46  miles  N.  the 
coast  of  Venezuela;  36  miles  long  and  8  miles 
broad;  capital  Willemstad,  principal  har¬ 
bour  Santa  Anna.  It  is  hilly,  wild,  and 
barren,  with  a  hot  dry  climate.  Yellow 
fever  visits  it  every  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
Fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  serious  droughts 
occur.  The  tamarind,  cocoa-palm,  banana, 
and  other  useful  trees  are  reared — among 
them  three  varieties  of  orange,  from  one  of 
which  the  Curasao  liqueur  is  made.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  cochineal,  and  maize  are  also  pro¬ 
duced,  but  the  staple  exports  are  salt,  and 
a  valuable  phosphate  of  lime  used  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  in  its  natural  state,  or  made  to  yield 
valuable  superphosphates.  The  islands  of 
Curasao,  Bonaire,  Oruba  (or  Aruba),  and 
Little  Curasao,  form  a  Dutch  government, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  being  at  Wil- 
helmstad.  From  the  16th  century  Curasao 
was  held  in  succession  by  the  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  and  British,  and  finally  ceded  to 
Holland  at  the  general  peace  in  1814.  Pop. 
25,421;  including  the  dependencies,  44,734. 

Curacao,  or  Cura<;oa,  a  liqueur  or  cordial 
prepared  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  bitter 
oranges  growing  in  Curasao,  which  have  a 
persistent  aromatic  odour  and  taste.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind, 
which  is  steeped  in  strong  alcohol,  the  in¬ 
fusion  being  afterwards  distilled  and  recti¬ 
fied  and  mixed  with  syrup.  For  the  true 
orange,  the  common  bitter  orange  of  Europe 
is  often  substituted,  and  the  genuine  deep- 
yellow  colour  imitated  by  caramel,  &c. 

Cu'rari,  Cu'rara,  Urara,  Woorali,  the 
well-known  arrow-poison  of  the  Indians  in 
Spanish  Guiana  and  in  Northern  Brazil.  It 


is  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  tree,  the  Strych 
nos  toxifera,  thickened  with  mucilaginous 
matter;  and  its  properties  are  such  that  if 
introduced  into  a  scratch  or  puncture  of  the 
skin,  so  as  to  mix  with  the  blood,  it  causes 
death  by  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  It  may,  however,  be 
introduced  in  moderate  doses  into  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  without  injury,  and  animals 
killed  by  it  are  wholesome  as  food.  The 
active  principle  is  called  curarin. 

Curas'sow,  or  Hocco,  the  name  given  to 
gallinaceous  birds  of  the  genus  Crax,  family 
Cracidae ;  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  crested  curassow  ( Crax  alector), 


Crested  Curassow  (Crax  alector). 


found  in  Guiana,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  is  a 
handsome  bird,  nearly  as  large  as  the  turkey 
and  more  imposing  in  appearance,  being  of  a 
dark  violet  colour,  with  a  purplish-green 
gloss  above  and  on  the  breast;  the  abdomen 
is  snow-white,  and  the  crest  golden.  An¬ 
other  species  is  the  red  curassow  ( Crax  ru¬ 
bra),  also  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey.  The  cushew- 
bird  (Urax  pauxi)  is  called  the  galeated 
curassow. 

Cu'rate,  properly  an  incumbent  who  has 
the  care  of  souls;  now  generally  restricted 
to  signify  the  substitute  or  assistant  of  the 
actual  incumbent.  In  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  curacies  are  either  stipendiary  or  per¬ 
petual.  A  stipendiary  curate  is  one  who  is 
hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to  serve  for  him 
and  may  be  removed  at  pleasure;  a  perpet¬ 
ual  curate  is  one  who  is  not  dependent  on 
the  rector,  but  is  supported  by  a  part  of  the 
tithes  or  otherwise.  By  law  the  lowest 
stipend  to  be  paid  to  a  curate  is  £80,  the 
sum  rising,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  cure,  to  £150  as  a  maximum. 
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Cura'tor,  in  civil  law,  the  guardian  of  a 
minor  who  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
of  persons  under  various  disabilities,  or  of 
the  estate  of  deceased  or  absent  persons  and 
insolvents. — In  learned  institutions  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  charge  of  the  library  or  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  history,  &c.,  is  often  called 
the  curator. 

Curb,  the  general  term  for  a  hard  and 
callous  swelling  on  various  parts  of  a  horse’s 
leg,  as  the  hinder  part  of  the  hock,  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  hoof,  beneath  the  elbow  of  the 
hoof,  &c. 

Curb-roof,  in  architecture,  a  roof  in  which 
the  rafters,  instead  of  continuing  straight 
down  from  the  ridge  to  the  walls,  are  at  a 
given  height  received  on  plates,  which  in 
their  turn  are  supported  by  rafters  less  in¬ 
clined  to  the  horizon,  so  that  this  kind  of 
roof  presents  a  bent  appearance,  whence  its 
name.  Called  also  a  Mansard  Roof \  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor. 

Curb-sender,  an  automatic  signalling  ap¬ 
paratus  invented  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  of 
Glasgow  and  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  of 
Edinburgh,  and  used  in  submarine  tele¬ 
graphy.  The  message  is  punched  on  a  paper 
ribbon,  which  is  then  passed  through  the 
transmitting  apparatus  by  clock-work.  The 
name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  current 
of  one  kind  of  electricity  is  sent  by  the 
instrument  another  of  the  opposite  kind  is 
sent  immediately  after  to  curb  the  first,  the 
effect  of  the  second  transmission  being  to 


make  the  indication  produced  by  the  first 
sharp  and  distinct,  instead  of  slow  and  un¬ 
certain. 

Curcas.  See  Physic-nut. 

Curculion'idse,  the  weevils  or  snout- 
beetles,  one  of  the  most  extensive  families 
of  coleopterous  insects.  See  Weevil. 

Cur'cuma,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  ginger 
family,  of  which 
C.  longa  yields 
turmeric,  C.  ze- 
doaria,  zedoary. 

Curd.  See 
Cheese  and  Milk. 

Curdee  -  oil, 
safflower  oil. 

Cur'few  (Fr. 
couvre-feu ,  co¬ 
ver  fire),  a  prac¬ 
tice  originated 
in  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  directed  that  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  eight  o’clock  all  fires 
and  lights  should  be  extinguished,  The  law 
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was  repealed  by  Henry  I.  in  1100,  but  the 
bell  continued  to  be  rung  in  many  districts 
to  modern  times,  and  probably  may  still  be 
heard.  The  name  was  also  given  formerly 
to  a  domestic  utensil  for  covering  up  a  fire. 

Cu'ria,  anciently  one  of  the  thirty  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Roman  people,  which  Romulus 
is  said  to  have  established;  also  the  place  of 
assembly  for  each  of  these  divisions.  The 
comitia  curiata  was  the  assembly  of  the 
people  in  curiae.  See  Comitia. 

Curia,  Papal,  in  its  stricter  sense  the 
authorities  which  administer  the  Papal 
primacy;  in  its  common  wider  use  all  the 
authorities  and  functionaries  forming  the 
Papal  court.  The  different  branches  of  the 
curia  having  respect  to  church  government 
are  the  sacred  congregation  of  cardinals,  the 
secretariat  of  state,  and  the  vicariate  of 
Rome,  the  machinery  employed  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  chancery,  the  dataria,  and  the 
camera  apostolica.  As  ‘supreme  judge’  in 
Christendom  the  pope  acts  through  special 
congregations  and  delegated  judges,  or 
through  the  regular  tribunals  of  the  rota 
and  segnatura,  and  the  penitenziaria.  The 
institution  of  the  Papal  chapel  and  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  pope  (Famiylia  Pontificia)  are 
also  classed  as  departments  of  the  curia; 
and  finally  the  functionaries  maintaining 
the  external  relations  of  the  pope — legates, 
nuncios,  apostolic  delegates,  &c.  Formerly 
the  curia  included  besides  these  the  mechan¬ 
ism  and  functions  of  secular  administration. 

Curiatii.  See  Horatii. 

Curico',  a  town  of  Chile,  capital  of  prov. 
of  same  name.  Pop.  9000.  Area  of  prov. 
2913  sq.  miles;  pop.  102,647. 

Curisches  Haff.  See  Kurisches  Naff. 

Curitiba,  a  town  of  S.  Brazil,  capital  of 
the  prov.  of  Parana,  connected  by  railway 
with  the  port  of  Paranagua.  Pop.  10,000. 

Curlew  ( Numenius ),  a  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Grallatores,  or  Waders, 
and  of  the  same  family  ( Scolopacidce )  as  the 
snipe  and  woodcock.  The  genus  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  very  long,  slender,  and  arcuated 
bill,  tall  and  partly  naked  legs,  and  a  short 
somewhat  rounded  tail.  The  bill  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  soft  sensitive  skin  by 
which  the  bird  is  enabled  to  detect  its  food 
in  the  mud.  Two  species  of  curlew  inhabit 
the  British  Isles,  the  curlew  proper,  called 
in  Scotland  the  ‘whaup’  (Numenius  arquata), 
and  the  whimbrel  (N.  phaopus).  They  are 
similar  in  appearance  and  in  habits,  only 
the  latter  is  rather  smaller  than  the  former, 
being  about  17  inches  long,  while  the  curlew 
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is  about  2  feet.  The  plumage  is  generally 
dull,  being  grayish-brown,  rusty-white,  and 
blackish,  in  both  sexes,  which  are  similar  in 
size.  They  feed  on  various  worms,  small 
fishes,  insects,  and  molluscous  animals,  and 
are  very  shy,  wary  birds.  Three  species  of 
curlew  are  inhabitants  of  America — the 
long-billed  curlew  (N.  longirostris),  about 
29  inches  long,  with  a  bill  7  to  9  inches  in 
length;  the  Hudsonian,  or  short-billed  cur¬ 
lew  (N.  Hudsonicus);  and  the  Esquimaux 
curlew  (N.  borealis). 

Curling,  a  favourite  Scottish  winter 
amusement  on  the  ice,  in  which  contending 
parties  slide  large  smooth  stones*  having 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  flattened  hemi¬ 


sphere,  weighing  from  30  to  45  lbs.  each, 
with  an  iron  or  wooden  handle  at  the  top, 
from  one  mark  to  another.  The  space  within 
which  the  stones  move  is  called  the  rink, 
and  the  hole  or  mark  at  each  end  the  tee. 
The  length  of  the  rink  from  tee  to  tee  varies 
from  30  to  50  yards.  The  players  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  parties,  each  headed  by  a  skip 
or  director.  The  number  of  players  upon 
a  rink  is  eight  or  sixteen — eight  when  the 
players  use  two  stones  each,  and  sixteen 
when  they  use  one  stone  each.  There  may 
be  one  or  more  rinks  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  curlers.  The  object  of  the  player  is 
to  lay  his  stone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  guard  that  of  his  partner  which  has 
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been  well  laid  before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of 
his  antagonist.  When  the  stones  on  both 
sides  have  been  all  played  the  stone  nearest 
the  tee  counts  one,  and  if  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.,  belong  to  the  same  side,  each 
counts  one  more,  the  number  played  for 
being  generally  twenty-one.  If  a  player’s 
stone  does  not  cross  a  line,  called  the  hog- 
score,  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  tee 
his  shot  goes  for  nothing  and  the  stone  is 
removed  from  the  rink.  The  set  matches  are 
termed  bonspiels.  The  game  is  now  played 
in  England,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 

Curr'agh,  a  plain  or  common  in  Ireland, 
co.  Kildare,  the  property  of  the  crown  and 
the  site  of  the  chief  military  encampment 
in' Ireland,  formed  in  1855,  and  having  ac¬ 
commodation  for  12,000  troops. 

Cur'ran,  John  Philpot,  Irish  advocate 
and  politician,  born  at  Newmarket,  near 
Cork,  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  went  to  London,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  during  the  administration  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  obtained  a  silk  gown. 
In  1784  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  His  eloquence, 
wit,  and  ability  soon  made  him  the  most 
popular  advocate  of  his  age  and  country. 
On  a  change  of  ministry  during  the  vice¬ 
royalty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  his  patriotism 
was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  master  of 
the  rolls,  which  he  held  till  1814,  when  he 


retired  with  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year.  He 
died  at  Brompton  in  1817.  A  collection  of 
his  forensic  speeches  was  published  1805. 

Cur  rant,  the  name  of  two  w^ell-known 
shrubs,  order  Grossulariacese,  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  fruit.  The  red  currant, 
Ribes  rubrum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used 
principally  for  tarts  and  jellies,  is  a  native 
of  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America.  The 
white  currant  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the 
red,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  dessert  and  for 
conversion  into  wine.  The  black  currant, 
R.  nigrum,  a  native  to  most  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  found  abundantly  in  Russia  and 
Siberia,  is  used  for  tarts  and  puddings  and 
for  a  fine  jelly  recommended  in  cases  of 
sore  throat.  Other  currants  naturalized  in 
Britain  are  the  ornamental  Ribes  aureum 
from  Western  America,  which  produces  a 
fine  berry,  and  R.  sanguineum ,  the  flowering 
currant,  which  is  insipid  but  non-poisonous. 
Many  species  are  indigenous  in  America. 
In  Australia  the  name  is  given  to  Leucopo- 
gon  Richer,  one  of  the  Epacridaceae,  and  in 
1  asmania  to  certain  species  of  Coprosma ,  of 
the  nat.  order  Cinchonacese.  The  Indian 
currant  of  America  is  the  snow-berry,  Sgm- 
phoricarpus  racemosus.  See  also  Cur¬ 
rants,  where  the  origin  of  the  name  is  given. 

Currants  (from  Corinth,  being  brought 
from  the  adjoining  parts  of  Greece),  a  small 
kind  of  dried  grape  imported  from  the  Le- 
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vant,  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Patras  in 
the  Morea,  as  also  from  Zante,  Cephalonia, 
and  Ithaca,  of  which  islands  they  are  the 
staple  produce.  The  plant  is  delicate  and 
the  crop  precarious,  and  as  the  plantation 
must  be  six  or  seven  years  old  before  it 
bears,  its  cultivation  requires  a  great  outlay 
of  capital.  After  being  dried  the  currants 
are  exported  in  large  butts. 

Currant  Wine,  a  wine  made  of  the  juice 
of  the  white  or  red  currant  (preferably 
the  former).  A  pint  of  water  is  added  to 
every  four  pints  of  berries  and  afterwards 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  each  pint,  a 
little  spirits  being  mixed  in  the  liquor  before 
it  is  set  aside  to  ferment.  Fermentation 
requires  several  weeks,  and  the  wine  is  not 
fit  for  use  for  some  months.  For  black¬ 
currant  wine  the  berries  are  first  put  over 
the  fire  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in 
as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 

Cur'rency,  any  medium  of  exchange  by 
which  the  processes  of  trade  are  facilitated. 
Originally  all  exchanges  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  made  directly  by  barter,  one 
commodity  being  exchanged  against  another 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  holders.  In  barter,  however,  it  would 
obviously  be  often  difficult  to  find  two  per¬ 
sons  whose  disposable  goods  suited  each 
other’s  needs,  and  there  would  also  arise 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating  the 
terms  of  exchange  between  unlike  things, 
and  of  subdividing  many  kinds  of  goods 
in  the  barter  of  objects  of  different  value. 
To  obviate  these  some  special  commodities 
in  general  esteem  and  demand  would  be 
chosen  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  com¬ 
mon  measure  of  value,  the  selection  varying 
with  the  conditions  of  social  life.  In  the 
hunting  state  furs  and  skins  have  been 
employed  by  many  nations;  in  the  pastoral 
state  sheep  and  cattle  are  the  chief  negoti¬ 
able  property.  Articles  of  ornament,  corn, 
nuts,  olive-oil,  and  other  vegetable  products, 
cotton  cloth,  straw  mats,  salt,  cubes  of  gum, 
bees’-wax,  &c.,  have  all  been  at  various 
times  employed  to  facilitate  exchange. 
These,  however,  while  removing  some  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  barter  would 
only  partially  solve  others.  It  would  be 
felt  by  degrees  that  any  satisfactory  medium 
must  not  only  possess  utility  and  value,  but 
it  must  be  portable,  not  easily  destructible, 
homogeneous,  readily  divisible,  stable  in 
value,  and  cognizable  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  metals  would  naturally  com¬ 
mend  themselves  as  best  satisfying  these 
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requirements,  and  accordingly  in  all  historic 
ages  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron 
have  been  the  most  frequent  materials  of 
currency.  The  primitive  method  of  circu¬ 
lating  them  appears  to  have  consisted  simply 
in  buying  and  selling  them  against  other 
commodities  by  a  rough  estimation  of  the 
weight  or  size  of  the  portions  of  metal. 
Sometimes  the  metal  was  in  its  native  state 
(e.g.  rough  copper  or  alluvial  gold-dust),  at 
others  in  the  form  of  bars  or  spikes,  the 
first  approximation  to  a  coinage  being  pro¬ 
bably  rudely- shaped  rings.  The  earliest 
money  was  stamped  on  one  side  only,  and 
rather  of  the  nature  of  stamped  ingots  than 
coins  as  we  know  them.  The  chief  desider¬ 
ata  influencing  the  subsequent  development 
of  coinage  were  the  prevention  of  counter¬ 
feiting,  the  prevention  of  any  fraudulent 
subtraction  of  metal  from  the  coin,  the  re¬ 
moval  as  far  as  possible  of  anything  likely 
to  occasion  loss  of  metal  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  usage,  and  the  production  of  an 
artistic  and  historical  monument  of  the  state 
issuing  the  coin.  Hence  the  elaboration  of 
designs  to  cover  the  whole  of  a  given  por¬ 
tion  of  metal,  and  the  nicer  determination 
of  quality,  size,  degree  of  relief,  inscription, 
&c.  While,  however,  metallic  money  of  a 
guaranteed  standard  value  was  at  an  early 
period  foynd  to  facilitate  in  a  high  degree 
the  mechanism  of  exchange,  it  was  speedily 
discovered  that  it  was  possible  in  large  part 
to  replace  the  standard  gold  or  silver  or 
copper  coins  by  various  forms  of  currency 
of  a  representative  character.  The  stan¬ 
dard  money  depended  solely  for  its  value 
in  exchange  upon  the  value  of  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed;  its  metallic  value 
and  its  nominal  value  were  coincident;  the 
representative  money  derived  its  value  from 
a  theoretic  convertibility  at  will  into  the 
standard  coin.  Thus  in  token  coins  the 
metallic  value  may  be  much  less  than  the 
nominal  value,  which  is  defined  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  either  by  force  of  law  or  cus¬ 
tom  be  exchanged  in  a  certain  fixed  ratio 
for  standard  coins.  Gradually  a  series  of 
devices  came  to  be  employed  to  further  the 
interchange  of  commodities  with  the  least 
friction  and  the  least  possible  actual  use  of 
the  coinage  except  as  a  standard  and  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  value  in  terms  of  which 
exchanges  were  made.  Even  in  home  trans¬ 
actions,  but  especially  in  international  trans¬ 
actions,  the  use  of  actual  specie  was  found 
to  involve  a  loss  of  interest  and  a  risk  of 
still  more  serious  loss,  and  a  paper  currency 
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based  upon  credit  offered  the  readiest  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  In  this  way  bank¬ 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques — war¬ 
rants  or  representative  documents  conver¬ 
tible,  if  desired,  into  standard  coin — took 
their  place  alongside  the  metallic  currency, 
pai'tly  displacing  it,  partly  extending  and 
supplementing  it. 

The  requisites  of  circulation  are  that  the 
monetary  issues,  whether  of  coin  or  paper, 
shall  be  from  a  recognized  or  official  source, 
and  that  they  admit  of  being  freely  returned 
when  necessary  to  the  source  from  which 
they  are  issued.  The  certification  of  the 
fineness  of  the  masses  of  metal  circulating 
in  a  community,  and  the  protection  from 
adulteration  and  fraud,  clearly  falls  among 
the  necessary  acts  of  police.  It  is  still 
argued,  as  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Social 
Statics,  that  the  coinage  should  be  left  to 
the  ordinary  competition  of  manufacturers 
and  traders;  but  when  this  has  occurred  the 
currency  has  uniformly  become  debased, 
and  it  is  generally  held,  in  accordance  with 
the  maxims  of  civil  and  constitutional  law, 
that  the  right  of  coining  is  a  prerogative 
of  the  crown.  Even  in  the  case  of  state- 
issues  base  money  has  been  circulated,  as  in 
England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  but  the  attempt  is  little  likely 
to  be  repeated,  the  last  of  such  debased 
issues,  with  the  refusal  to  redeem  it  at  its 
nominal  value,  having  been  made  by  a  petty 
German  prince  early  in  the  century.  In 
the  matter  of  state  supervision  two  precau¬ 
tions  are  particularly  necessary:  that  the 
standard  coins  shall  be  issued  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  standard  weight,  and  that  all 
coin  worn  below  the  least  legal  weight  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  ground 
for  these  precautions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
broad  general  principle  relating  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  money,  and  known  as  Gresham’s 
Law,  that  bad  money  invariably  drives  good 
money  out  of  circulation,  the  heaviest  coins 
being  selected  for  exporting,  hoarding,  melt¬ 
ing,  conversion  into  jewelry,  gold-leaf,  &c. 
The  law  holds  good  not  only  with  regard  to 
coins  in  one  kind  of  metal,  but  to  all  kinds 
of  money  in  the  same  circulation,  the  rela¬ 
tively  cheaper  medium  of  exchange  being 
retained  in  circulation  while  the  other  dis¬ 
appears.  Of  the  various  s}Tstems  of  metal¬ 
lic  currency  the  first  adopted  was  that 
known  as  the  single-legal-tender  system,  in 
which  the  state  issued  certified  coins  in  one 
metal  only.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
in  such  cases  the  people  invariably  circulated 


for  convenience  coins  of  other  metals,  and 
there  naturally  arose  out  of  this  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  double  or  multiple  legal  tender 
system,  in  which  coins  were  issued  in  differ¬ 
ent  metals  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange.  To 
obviate  difficulties  arising  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  two  or  more  metals  as  concurrent 
standards  of  value,  with  the  constant  ten¬ 
dency  of  one  or  other  to  become  more  valu¬ 
able  as  metal  than  as  currency,  a  third  sys¬ 
tem,  the  composite- legal-tender,  came  into 
existence,  in  which  coins  of  one  metal  were 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  token 
coins  only  issued  in  the  other  metals  for  the 
payment  of  small  amounts.  The  last  sys- 
tem*is  that  now  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  double-legal-tender  system,  towhich 
the  French  have  long  adhered,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States,  has 
found  an  increasing  number  of  advocates 
for  its  universal  adoption.  See  Bimetal¬ 
lism. 

The  circulation  of  representative  money 
differs  from  that  of  standard  metallic  money 
in  that  it  only  circulates  within  the  district 
or  country  where  it  is  legally  or  habitually 
current.  In  the  payment  of  debts  to  foreign 
merchants  the  only  money  which  can  be 
exported  is  standard  metallic  money.  Hence 
Gresham’s  law  holds  with  regard  to  paper- 
money,  which  is,  like  light  and  debased  coins, 
capable  of  driving  out  standard  money.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  between  1797  and  1819,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  French  assignats  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  The  various  methods  on 
which  the  issue  of  paper  money  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interminable  debate.  The  state  may 
either  constitute  itself  the  sole  issuer  of  re¬ 
presentative  money  on  the  -same  lines  as  it 
constitutes  itself  sole  issuer  of  metallic 
money,  or  it  may  allow  corporations,  com¬ 
panies,  or  private  individuals  to  issue  repre¬ 
sentative  money  under  legislative  control. 

The  question  as  to  the  duty  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  has  been  much  obscured 
by  the  want  of  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
distinction  between  a  real  and  a  nominal 
currency.  The  doctrine  of  orthodox  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  on  the  currency  of  the  absolute 
convertibility  of  the  bank-note,  by  which  is 
intended  a  convertibility  provided  for  by 
the  action  of  government,  is  held  by  some 
writers  to  proceed  on  an  altogether  exag¬ 
gerated  and  inaccurate  notion  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  government.  Another  idea,  that 
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the  issue  of  paper-money  ought  to  be  wholly 
controlled  by  government,  or  ought  to  rest 
entirely  upon  government  credit,  places  a 
high  degree  of  faith  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  governments,  and  is  held  by  many  to 
misconceive  the  nature  and  objects  of  a 
paper  currency.  The  tendency  in  England 
has  been  to  regard  the  issue  of  notes  not  so 
much  as  allied  to  the  commercial  operation 
of  drawing  bills,  but  as  analogous  to  the 
royal  function  of  coinage.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  perfectly  sound  currency 
was  furnished  by  banks  acting  until  1845 
on  their  own  unrestricted  discretion,  and 
the  prevailing  tendency  is  still  towards  a 
maximum  of  freedom  in  the  issue  of  repre¬ 
sentative  paper-money.  See  also  Bank  and 
Money. 

Currentom'eter,  Current  Gauge,  an  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  cur¬ 
rents.  It  may  be  constructed  in  various 
ways,  e.g.  a  simple  tube  which  is  bent  and 
has  its  lower  end  open  to  the  current,  the 
ascension  of  water  in  the  vertical  part  in¬ 
dicating  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

Currents,  Marine,  masses  of  sea-water 
flowing  or  moving  forward  in  the  manner 
of  a  great  stream.  They  are  phenomena  of 
the  highest  importance,  both  on  account  of 
their  influence  upon  the  climate  of  many 
maritime  regions — an  influence  often  reach¬ 
ing  far  inland— and  their  practical  relation 
to  the  art  of  navigation.  These  currents 
are  very  numerous,  and  taken  together  con¬ 
stitute  an  oceanic  circulation  the  intricacy 
and  irregularity  of  whose  form  is  owing  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  agencies  at 
work.  Amongst  the  theories  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  currents  the  chief  place  belongs  to  the 
theory  of  a  circuit  maintained  between 
equatorial  and  polar  waters.  According  to 
this  theory  there  is  in  either  hemisphere  an 
area  within  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  colder,  and  hence  by  many  degrees 
denser,  than  within  the  belt  of  the  tropics. 
The  natural  result  is  a  tendency  of  the 
colder  and  heavier  water  to  sink  and  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ocean-bed,  and  a  movement  of  the  warmer 
and  lighter  water  in  the  direction  of  the 
surface,  over  which  it  tends  to  become 
diffused.  In  other  words,  the  colder  waters 
will  move  beneath  the  surface  in  the  direction 
of  the  equator,  and  the  warmer  waters  will 
flow  along  the  surface  in  the  direction  of 
either  pole.  Hence,  in  either  half  of  the 
globe  two  great  and  opposite  currents — a 
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cold  current  flowing  from  the  pole  towards 
the  equator,  and  a  warm  current  flowing 
from  the  equator  in  the  direction  of  the 
pole.  This  theory  has  been  excellently 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Carpenter’s  experiment, 
in  which  a  trough  of  glass  filled  with  water 
and  having  a  lump  of  ice  at  one  end  and  a 
heated  bar  of  iron  at  the  other  exhibits  a 
similar  circulation  of  hot  and  cold  currents. 
To  this  theory  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson 
opposed  a  theory  of  evaporation  as  the 
general  cause  of  the  movement,  holding  that 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  least  the  return  of 
moisture  to  the  south  to  balance  the  cold 
indraught  of  water  that  comes  from  thence 
takes  place  in  a  large  measure  through  the 
atmosphere.  Another  great  general  cause  of 
currents  is  to  be  found  in  the  axial  rotation 
of  the  earth  eastward,  by  which  the  move¬ 
ment  of  tropical  waters  towards  the  pole 
is  deflected  eastward,  and  becomes  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  a  north- eastwardly 
current  and  in  the  southern  a  south-east- 
wardly  one.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
same  laws  the  opposite  currents  from  polar 
latitudes  to  the  equator  are  deflected  in 
south-westerly  and  north- westerly  directions 
respectively.  It  is  to  such  influences  that 
we  may  in  the  main  attribute  the  well-known 
differences  between  the  climates  of  North 
America  and  Europe  within  correspondent 
parallels.  Other  causes,  more  local  in  their 
nature,  must  be  looked  for  to  explain  the 
origin  and  direction  of  currents  in  particu¬ 
lar  cases.  In  the  case  of  surface  or  drift 
currents,  for  instance,  it  is  probable  that 
these  are  largely  caused  by  the  action  of 
winds.  Thus  it  is  to  the  constant  drift  of 
surface  water  to  the  westward  under  the 
influence  of  the  trade-wind  that  the  equa¬ 
torial  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are 
due.  In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
westward-moving  waters,  encountering  the 
eastward  extension  of  the  South  American 
mainland,  become  of  necessity  divided  into 
two  streams,  the  one  of  which  sets  to  the 
southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil, 
while  the  other  advances  along  the  more 
northwardly  portions  of  the  South  American 
continent,  past  the  outlets  of  the  Amazons 
and  the  Orinoco,  and  thence  into  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea.  From  the  latter  land- inclosed 
basin  its  course  is  necessarily  into  the  simi¬ 
larly  shut-in  basin  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
whence  it  finally  emerges  through  the  nar¬ 
row  channel  of  Florida  as  the  well-known 
Gulf-stream  (which  see).  In  the  case  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  there  exists  no  auch  unbroken 
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tand  barrier  to  the  westwardly  progress  of 
the  equatorial  waters.  A  portion  of  its 
equatorial  stream,  however,  is  deflected  to 
the  northward  towards  the  coasts  of  Japan 
(where  it  forms  the  well-known  Japan 
stream,  setting  to  the  north-eastward,  past 
the  Kuriles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands),  while  another  portion  turns  south¬ 
wardly  in  the  direction  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  To  the  same  action  of  the 
winds,  operating  in  connection  with  the  ob¬ 
stacles  presented  by  the  land,  divergent  and 
counter- currents  are  due.  Thus  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Pacific  there  flows  between  the 
two  equatorial  trade-wind  currents  a  coun¬ 
ter-current  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction, 
and  there  is  a  similar  counter- current  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  north  of  its  sole  trade-wind 
current.  Currents  called  indraught  currents 
are  also  caused  by  the  flow  of  water  to  re¬ 
place  that  taken  away  by  currents  due  to 
causes  already  mentioned.  An  example  of 
this  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  an  indraught  current  replaces  the 
water  blown  towards  the  coast  of  South 
America.  In  the  case  of  inland  seas  evap¬ 
oration  determines  the  direction  of  the  sur¬ 
face  currents,  the  direction  being  inwards, 
where,  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  exceeds  the  inflow  of  fresh  water;  and 
outwards,  as  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  where  there  is  an  opposite  state  of 
matters. 

Curric'ulum,  originally,  in  Latin,  the 
course  over  which  the  race  was  run,  hence 
the  whole  course  of  study  at  a  university 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  particular  degree. 

Currie,  James,  M.D.,  the  biographer  of 
Burns  and  earliest  editor  of  his  works,  was 
born  in  Dumfriesshire  in  1756,  died  in  1805. 
He  tried  in  succession  commerce,  journalism, 
and  medicine,  and  in  1780,  after  completing 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  appointed 
assistant- surgeon  in  the  army.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  promotion  he  settled  at  Liv¬ 
erpool,  where  he  was  made  a  physician  to 
the  infirmary,  and  increased  his  reputation 
by  some  publications  on  medicine.  Having 
made  an  excursion  into  Scotland  in  1792 
he  had  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Robert  Burns,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
poet  he  was  induced  to  become  the  editor  of 
an  edition  of  his  works,  to  which  he  added 
a  memoir.  By  this  work  a  sum  of  £1400 
was  raised  for  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  family. 

Curry,  an  Eastern  condiment,  a  powder 
composed  of  cayenne-pepper,  coriander,  gin¬ 
ger,  turmeric,  and  other  strong  spices. 


Currying  is  the  art  of  dressing  cow-hides, 
calves’ -skins,  seal-skins,  &c.,  principally  for 
shoes,  saddlery,  or  harness,  after  they  have 
come  from  the  tanner.  In  dressing  leather 
for  shoes  the  leather  is  first  soaked  in  water 
until  it  is  thoroughly  wet;  then  the  flesh 
side  is  shaved  to  a  proper  surface  with  a 
knife  of  peculiar  construction,  rectangular 
in  form  with  two  handles  and  a  double  edge, 
The  leather  is  then  thrown  into  the  water 
again,  scoured  upon  a  stone  till  the  white 
substance  called  bloom  is  forced  out,  then 
rubbed  with  a  greasy  substance  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is 
grained  with  a  toothed  instrument  on  the 
flesh  side  and  bruised  on  the  grain  or  hair 
side  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  leather. 
A  further  process  of  paring  and  graining 
makes  it  ready  for  waxing  or  colouring,  in 
wThich  oil  and  lamp-black  are  used  on  the 
flesh  side.  It  is  then  sized,  dried,  and  tal¬ 
lowed.  In  the  process  the  leather  is  made 
smooth,  lustrous,  supple,  and  water-proof. 

Curse  of  Scotland,  a  term  given  to  the 
nine  of  diamonds  in  a  pack  of  cards,  on  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  pips  having  a 
resemblance  to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  was  detested  for  his  share 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 

Curso'res,  or  Runners,  an  order  of  birds, 
which  includes  the  ostrich,  rhea,  emeu,  casso¬ 
wary,  and  apteryx.  The  birds  of  this  order 
are  distinguished  by  their  remarkable  velo¬ 
city  in  running,  the  rudimentary  character 
of  their  wings,  which  are  too  short  to  be  of 
use  for  flight,  and  by  the  length  and  strength 
of  their  legs.  The  breast -bone  is  destitute 
of  the  ridge  or  keel  which  it  possesses  in 
most  birds,  hence  the  name  Ratitce  (L.  ratis , 
a  raft). 

Curtis,  Geo.  Wm.,  author,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  24,  1824.  In  1850 
connected  himself  with  the  New  York 
Tribune;  in  1853  with  Harper's  Monthly. 
In  1857  he  became  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  and  of  Harper's  Bazar  in  1867. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  civil-service 
reform.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1892. 

Curtius,  Ernst,  a  German  Hellenist, 
born  2d  Sept.  1814;  visited  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesus  in  1837  to  make  antiquarian 
researches;  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1840;  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Frederick 
William;  succeeded  Hermann  as  professor 
at  Gottingen  in  1856.  Of  his  works,  which 
all  relate  to  Greek  antiquities,  the  best 
known  is  the  History  of  Greece,  which  has 
been  published  in  English. 
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Curtins,  Georg,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a  distinguished  philologist,  notable  for  his 
application  of  the  comparative  method  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
He  was  born  at  Liibeck  in  1820,  and  in 
1 862  became  professor  of  classical  philology 
at  Leipzig.  He  died  in  1885.  Of  his  works 
a  Greek  Grammar,  Principles  of  Greek 
Etymology,  and  The  Greek  Verb,  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

Curtius,  Mettus  or  Marcus,  a  noble 
Roman  youth,  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
plunged  with  horse  and  armour  into  a  chasm 
which  had  opened  in  the  forum  (b.c.  362), 
thus  devoting  himself  to  death  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  a  soothsayer  having  declared 
that  the  dangerous  chasm  would  only  close 
if  what  was  most  precious  to  Rome  was 
thrown  into  it. 

Curtius  Rufus,  Quintus,  a  Roman  writer, 
author  of  a  History  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  ten  books,  the  two  first  of  which  are  lost. 
His  style  is  florid,  and  his  narratives  have 
more  of  romance  than  of  historical  certainty. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  life. 

Cu'rule  Magistrates,  in  ancient  Rome, 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state,  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  others  by  enjoying  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  sitting  on  ivory  chairs  (seller  cur- 
ules)  when  engaged  in  their  public  functions. 
The  curule  magistrates  were  the  consuls, 
praetors,  censors,  and  chief  aediles,  who,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  plebeian  sediles, 
were  called  curule. 

Curve  (Latin,  curvus,  crooked),  a  line 
which  may  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  in 
more  points  than  one;  a  line  in  which  no 
three  consecutive  points  lie  in  the  same 
direction.  The  doctrine  of  curves  and  of  the 
figures  and  solids  generated  from  them  con¬ 
stitutes  w  hat  is  called  the  higher  geometry, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  branches  of  mathematical  science. 
Curve  lines  are  distinguished  into  algebraical 
or  geometrical  and  transcendental  or  mechan¬ 
ical.  The  varieties  of  curves  are  innumer¬ 
able;  that  is,  they  have  different  degrees  of 
bending  or  curvature.  The  curves  most 
generally  referred  to,  besides  the  circle,  are 
the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  cycloid. 

Curwen,  John,  English  musician,  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  of 
teaching  to  sing,  was  born  14th  Nov.  1816. 
He  became  a  minister  of  the  Independent 
Church,  and  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Glover’s  sol-fa  system  w'hile  visiting  that 
lady’s  schools  at  Norwich.  After  that 


he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  bringing 
the  new  method  before  the  public  by  lec¬ 
tures,  publications,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  tonic  sol-fa  association  and  college. 
He  died  on  26th  May,  1880. 

Cur'zola,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Dal¬ 
matian  islands,  in  the  Adriatic,  stretching 
w.  to  E.  about  25  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  4  miles;  area,  85  square  miles. 
It  is  covered  in  many  places  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  timber.  The  fisheries  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  contains  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  5437. 

Cusco.  See  Cuzco. 

Cusco-bark,  Cuzco-bark,  the  bark  of 
Cinchona  pubescens,  which  comes  from 
Cuzco,  in  S.  America,  and  is  exported  from 
Arequipa.  It  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid 
called  cusco-cinchonine,  or  cusconine,  which 
resembles  cinchonine  in  its  physical  quali¬ 
ties,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  chemical  pro¬ 
perties.  When  applied  medicinally  it  ex¬ 
cites  wTarmth  in  the  system,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  recommended  to  be  given  in  cold  inter- 
mittents  and  low  typhoid  states  of  the 
system. 

Cuscus,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  phalanger 
family,  somewhat  resembling  the  opossums, 
having  a  dense  wroolly  fur,  prehensile  tails, 
and  living  on  leaves;  natives  of  the  smaller 
Australian  islands. 

Cus'cuta,  a  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the 
Cuscutaceie,  or  dodder  order,  consisting  of 
leafless,  parasitic,  twining  herbs,  sometimes 
reckoned  a  sub-order  of  the  Convolvulus 
order.  Dodders  inhabit  all  the  temperate 
and  w7armer  regions  of  the  globe. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1800.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.  As  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  China  made  the  first  treaty  with 
that  country.  In  1853  was  appointed  U. 
S.  Attorney-General.  In  1872  was  counsel 
for  the  U.  S.  at  Geneva  in  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims.  In  1874  was  minister  to 
Spain.  His  publications  were  versatile. 
He  died  Jan.,  1879. 

Cushman,  Charlotte  S.,  actress,  was 
born  in  Boston,  July  23,  1816.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  in  opera  in  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre.  As  an  actress  she  first  ap¬ 
peared  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  1835.  She  was 
powerful  in  tragedy,  great  in  Shakespear¬ 
ian  characters.  As  a  dramatic  reader  she 
developed  remarkable  ability.  Died  18/6. 

Cushion-capital,  a  capital  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  cushion  pressed  upon  by  the 
weight  of  its  entablature,  or,  like  the  Nor- 
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man  capital,  consisting  of  a  cube  rounded 
off  at  its  lower  extremities. 

Cusp,  the  point  at  which  two  converging 
curves  meet  and  have  a  common  tangent. 
Such  points  are  numerous  in  architecture  in 
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Architectural  Cusps.— 1,  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.  2,  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  Douglas  Church.  3,  Beau¬ 
champ  Chapel,  Warwick. 

the  internal  curvings  of  trefoils,  heads  of 
Gothic  windows,  &c.  In  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  styles  the  cusps,  in  addition 
to  leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  were  frequently  orna¬ 
mented  with  heads  or  animals.  In  the 
Romanesque  and  Norman  styles  they  were 
often  ornamented  with  a  small  cylinder 
which  bore  a  flower  or  similar  ornament. 

Cuspa'ria  Bark,  the  bark  of  the  Galipea 
Cusparia ,  and  some  other  species.  See 
Angostura  Bark. 

Cusso  (Hagenia  abyssinica),  a  small 
Abyssinian  tree,  order  Rosacese,  yielding 
flowers  which  are  imported  into  Europe 
and  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Cus'tard,  a  composition  of  milk  or  cream 
and  eggs,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  variously 
flavoured  ;  cooked  in  the  oven  or  stew-pan. 

Custer,  George  A.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  5,  1839.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  West  Point  in  1861.  He  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  but  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  the  civil 
war  he  performed  arduous  service  on  the 
frontier.  In  1876  Gen.  Custer,  with  his 
regiment,  was  met  by  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  of  Indians  and  lie  and  his  entire  com¬ 
mand  were  slain. 

Custo'dia,  a  shrine  of  precious  metal  in 
the  shape  of  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  host 
or  the  relics  of  a  saint  are  carried  in  proces¬ 
sion  on  certain  solemn  occasions. 

Custom-house,  an  establishment  where 
commodities  are  entered  for  importation  or 
exportation  and  the  duties,  bounties,  &c.,  on 
the  same  are  payable. 

Customs,  duties  charged  upon  goods  ex¬ 
ported  from  or  imported  into  a  state.  Cus¬ 


toms  in  the  United  Kingdom  almost  entirely 
consist  of  taxes  or  duties  charged  on  the 
importation  for  consumption  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise.  About  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  the  revenue  derived 
from  customs  w?as  about  £50,000;  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th,  £781,987;  in  1887-88, 
£19,630,000.  The  articles  now  subject  to 
duty  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
of  these  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco  furnish 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  from  cus¬ 
toms.  In  many  other  countries  customs 
duties  are  levied  on  the  great  majority  of 
articles  of  import,  and  largely  for  protective 
purposes.  The  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  in  the  United  States  was,  for  fiscal 
year  1892,  $177,452,064. 

Custos  Rotulo'rum,  the  chief  civil  officer 
or  lord-lieutenant  of  an  English  county,  who 
has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  of 
the  sessions  of  the  peace.  He  is  usually 
a  nobleman,  and  always  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  quorum  in  the  county  where 
he  is  appointed. 

Cutch.  See  Catechu. 

Cutch,  a  state  in  the  west  of  India,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Sind,  under  British  pro¬ 
tection;  area,  6500  sq.  miles.  During  the 
rainy  season  it  is  w'holly  insulated  by  wTater, 
the  vast  salt  morass  of  the  Rann  separating 
it  on  the  north  and  east  from  Sind  and 
the  Guicowar’s  Dominions.  Its  southern 
side  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and 
on  the  west  it  has  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
country  is  subject  to  violent  volcanic  action. 
The  date  is  the  only  fruit  which  thrives, 
and  the  principal  exports  are  cotton  and 
horses.  The  Rann  of  Cutch  covers  about 
9000  square  miles,  and  is  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Pop.  of  the  state, 
512,084. 

Cutch'erry,  in  the  East  Indies,  a  court  of 
justice  or  public  office. 

Cutch  Gunda'va,  a  division  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  in  the  north-east;  area,  10,000  sq.  miles; 
pop.  100,000. 

Cuth'bert,  St.,  celebrated  father  of  the 
early  English  Church,  was  born,  according 
to  the  tradition,  near  Melrose  about  635. 
He  became  a  monk,  and  in  664  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prior  of  Melrose,  which  after  some 
years  he  quitted  to  take  a  similar  charge 
in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne.  Still 
seeking  a  more  ascetic  life,  Cuthbert  then 
retired  to  the  desolate  isle  of  Fame.  Here 
the  fame  of  his  holiness  attracted  many 
great  visitors,  and  he  w^as  at  last  persuaded 
to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Hexham,  which 
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he,  however,  resigned  two  years  after,  again 
retiring  to  his  hermitage  in  the  island  of 
Fame,  where  he  died  in  687.  The  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  death  was  a  great  festival  in 
the  English  Church. 

Cu'ticle,  the  epidermis  or  outermost  layer 
of  the  skin,  a  thin,  pellucid,  insensible 
membrane  that  covers  and  defends  the  true 
skin. 

Cu'tis,  in  anatomy,  a  dense  resisting 
membrane,  of  a  flexible  and  extensible 
nature,  which  forms  the  general  envelope 
of  the  body;  it  is  next  below  the  c\iticle, 
and  is  often  called  the  true  skin. 

CutTass,  a  short  sword  used  by  seamen. 
A  guard  over  the  hand  is  an  advantage.  It 
is,  if  well  understood,  a  very  effectual  wea¬ 
pon  in  close  contact:  on  account  of  its  short¬ 
ness  it  can  be  handled  easily,  and  yet  is  long 
enough  to  protect  a  skilful  swordsman. 

CutTery  is  a  term  applied  to  all  cutting 
instruments  made  of  steel.  The  finer  articles, 
such  as  the  best  scissors,  penknives,  razors, 
and  lancets  are  made  of  cast-steel.  Table- 
knives,  plane-irons,  and  chisels  of  a  very 
superior  kind  are  made  of  shear-steel,  while 
common  steel  is  wrought  tip  into  ordinary 
cutlery.  One  of  the  commonest  articles  of 
cutlery,  a  common  razor,  is  made  as  follows: 
■ — The  workman,  being  furnished  with  a  bar 
of  cast- steel,  forges  his  blade  from  it.  After 
being  brought  into  true  shape  by  filing, 
the  blade  is  exposed  to  a  cherry-red  heat 
and  instantly  quenched  in  cold  water.  The 
blade  is  then  tempered  by  first  brightening 
one  side  and  then  heating  it  over  a  fire  free 
from  flame  and  smoke,  until  the  bright  sur¬ 
face  acquires  a  straw  colour  (or  it  may  be 
tempered  differently).  It  is  again  quenched, 
and  is  then  ready  for  being  ground  and 
polished. 

Cuttack,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  Orissa, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahanuddy,  60 
miles  from  its  embouchure  and  230  s.s.w. 
Calcutta.  It  has  little  trade,  and  is  known 
mainly  for  its  beautiful  filagree  work  in  gold 
and  silver.  Pop.  51,000.  The  district  of 
Cuttack  has  an  area  of  3517  sq.  miles.  It 
is  well  watered,  and  rice,  pulse,  sugar,  spices, 
dye-stuffs,  &c.,  are  grown  along  the  coast, 
which  is  low  and  marshy,  and  wheat  and 
maize  in  the  billy  regions.  On  the  coast  salt 
is  extensively  manufactured.  Pop.  1,738,165. 

Cutter,  a  small  vessel,  furnished  with 
one  mast,  and  a  straight  running  bowsprit 
which  may  be  run  in  upon  deck.  It  differs 
from  the  sloop  in  having  no  stay  to  support 
its  jib. 
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Cuttle-bone,  the  dorsal  plate  of  Septa 
officinalis,  formerly  much  used  in  medicine 
as  an  absorbent,  but  now  used  for  polishing 
wood,  painting,  varnishing,  &c.,  as  also 
for  pounce  and  tooth-powder. 

Cuttle-fish.  See  Cephalopoda ,  Squid, 
and  Sepia. 

Cutty-stool,  a  low  stool,  the  stool  of  re¬ 
pentance,  a  seat  formerly  set  apart  in  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  Scotland,  on  which 
offenders  against  chastity  were  exhibited 
before  the  congregation  and  submitted  to 
the  minister’s  rebukes  before  they  were 
readmitted  to  church  privileges. 

Cut-water,  the  sharp  part  of  the  bow  of 
a  ship,  so  called  because  it  cuts  or  divides 
the  water. 

Cut-worm,  any  worm  or  grub  which  is 
destructive  to  cultivated  plants,  as  cabbage, 
corn,  beans,  &c. 

Cuvier  (kiiv-ya),  Georges  Leopold 
Chretien  Fr^d^ric  Dagobert,  Baron,  a 
distinguished  modern  naturalist,  w7as  born, 
Aug.  23, 1769,  at  Montbeiiard,  then  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg.  After 
studying  at  Stuttgart  he  became  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  D’Hericy,  in 
Normandy,  where  he  was  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
vote  his  leisure  to  natural  science,  and  in 
particular  to  zoology.  A  natural  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  V erines  or  worms  was  his  first 
labour.  The  ability  and  knovdedge  shown 
in  this  work  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  greatest  naturalists  of  France.  He  wras 
invited  to  Paris,  established  at  the  Central 
School  there,  and  received  by  the  Institute 
as  a  member  of  the  first  class.  His  lectures 
on  natural  history,  distinguished  not  less  for 
the  elegance  of  their  style  than  for  profound 
knowdedge  and  elevated  speculation,  were 
attended  by  all  the  accomplished  society  of 
Paris.  In  Jan.  1800  he  w7as  appointed  to 
the  College  de  France.  Under  Napoleon, 
who  fully  recognized  his  merits,  Cuvier 
held  important  offices  in  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  In  1819  he  was  received 
amongst  the  forty  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  died  at  Paris  13th  May, 
1832.  Amongst  the  numerous  works  by 
which  he  greatly  extended  the  study  of 
natural  history  we  may  mention  Recherches 
sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles;  Discours  sur  les 
Revolutions  de  la  Surface  de  la  Globe;  Le¬ 
mons  d’Anatomie  Compare;  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Poissons;  Le  R^gne  Animal,  a 
general  view  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in 
which  all  animals  wrere  divided  into  the  four 
great  classes:  Yertebrata,  Mollusca,  Arti- 


CUXHAVEN 

culata,  and  Radiata.  His  brother  Frei>e- 
kic  (1773-1838)  was  also  a  naturalist  of  no 
mean  order. 

Cux'haven,  a  German  seaport,  bathing- 
place,  and  pilot  station  in  Hamburg  terri¬ 
tory,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe.  The 
harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  and  there 
are  shipyards,  a  lighthouse,  an  old  castle, 
fortifications,  &c.  Pop.  about  4500. 

Cuyaba  (ko-ya-ba),  or  Jesus  de  Cuyaba, 
a  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  Matto  Grosso, 
on  the. river  Cuyaba,  nearly  300  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  Paraguay.  Pop.  11,000 
to  12,000.  There  are  rich  gold-mines  in  the 
district. 

Cuyp  (koip),  Albert.  See  Kuyp. 

Cuzco,  an  ancient  city  in  Peru,  capital  of 
a  department  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
in  a  wide  valley  about  11,300  feet  above  sea- 
level,  between  the  Apurimac  and  Urubamba, 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  covered  with 
red  tiles,  and  are  many  of  them  of  the  era 
of  the  Incas.  The  ruins  of  the  fortress 
built  by  the  Incas,  a  stupendous  specimen 
of  cyclopean  architecture,  are  still  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  other  massive  specimens  of 
ancient  Peruvian  architecture.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  manufacture  sugar,  soap,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  &c.  There  is  a  university, 
a  cathedral,  &c.  Cuzco  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  the  Peruvian  cities,  and  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 
In  1534  it  was  taken  by  Pizarro.  Pop. 
18,730.  Area  of  the  department,  95,547 
sq.  miles;  pop.  238,445. 

Cy'amus,  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are  parasites  on  the  whale. 
They  are  called  Whale-lice. 

Cyan'ic  Series,  in  botany,  a  series  of  col¬ 
ours  in  flowers  of  which  blue  is  the  type, 
passing  into  red  or  white  but  never  into  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  xanthic 
series,  of  which  the  type  is  yellow,  passing 
into  red  and  white  but  never  into  blue. 

Cy'anide,  a  combination  of  cyanogen  with 
a  metallic  base. 

Cy'anin,  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  cer¬ 
tain  flowers,  as  of  the  violet,  corn-flower, 
&c.  It  is  extracted  from  the  petals  by  al¬ 
cohol. 

Cy'anite,  or  Kyanite,  a  mineral  of  the 
garnet  family  found  both  massive  and  in 
regular  crystals.  Its  prevailing  colour  is 
blue  but  of  varying  shades.  It  is  found 
only  in  primitive  rocks. 

Cyan'ogen,  a  compound  radical  composed 
of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen; 
symbol  Cy  (or  CN).  It  is  a  gas  of  a 


—  CYBELE. 

strong  and  peculiar  odour,  resembling  that 
of  crushed  peach  leaves,  and  burning  with  a 
rich  purple  flame.  It  is  unrespirable  and 
highly  poisonous.  It  unites  with  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  most  non-metallic  elements, 
and  also  with  the  metals,  forming  cyanides. 
Combined  with  hydrogen  it  forms  prussic 
(hydrocyanic)  acid.  See  Prussic  Acid. 

Cyanom'eter  (‘measurer  of  blue’)  is  the 
name  of  an  instrument  invented  by  Saussure 
for  ascertaining  the  intensity  of  colour  in 
the  sky.  It  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of 
metal  or  pasteboard,  with  a  band  divided 
by  radii  into  fifty-one  portions,  each  of  which 
is  painted  with  a  shade  of  blue,  beginning 
with  the  deepest,  not  distinguishable  from 
black,  and  decreasing  gradually  to  the  light¬ 
est,  not  distinguishable  from  white.  The 
observer  holds  this  up  between  himself  and 
the  sky,  turning  it  gradually  round  till  he 
find  the  tint  of  the  instrument  exactly  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  tint  of  the  sky. 

Cyano'sis,  the  blue  disease;  the  blue 
jaundice  of  the  ancients.  It  is  usually  due 
to  malformation  of  the  heart,  whereby  the 
venous  and  arterial  currents  mingle. 

Cyan'otype  Process,  a  photographic  pic¬ 
ture  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  cyanide.  This 
process  is  in  very  common  use  by  architects 
and  engineers  for  copying  plans,  producing 
an  image  with  white  lines  upon  a  blue 
ground.  Sensitive  paper  is  made  by  brush¬ 
ing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate 
(10  gr.  to  the  oz.);  it  is  then  exposed  under 
the  positive  and  treated  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide,  by  which  the 
image  is  developed.  The  colour  of  the 
ground  is  deepened  by  subsequent  washing 
with  solution  of  potassium  bisulphate. 

Cyathe'a,  a  genus  of  arborescent  ferns, 
order  Poly podiaceae,  characterized  by  having 
the  spores,  which  are  borne  on  the  back  of 
the  frond,  inclosed  in  a  cup-shaped  indusium. 
There  are  many  species  scattered  over  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  world.  C.  medullar  is 
is  a  fine  New  Zealand  species  of  compara¬ 
tively  hardy  character.  The  soft  pulpy 
medullary  substance  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  is  an  article  of  food,  somewhat  resemb¬ 
ling  sago. 

Cybele  ( sib' e- lei,  originally  a  goddess  of 
the  Phrygians,  like  Isis,  the  symbol  of  the 
moon,  latterly  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Her  worship  was  celebrated 
with  a  violent  noise  of  instruments  and 
rambling  through  fields  and  woods,  and  her 
priests  were  eunuchs  in  memory  of  Atys. 
(See  A  tys. )  In  later  times  she  was  repre- 
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sented  as  a  matron,  with  a  mural  crown  on 
her  head,  in  reference  to  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  men  arising  from  agriculture  and 
their  union  into  cities. 

Cycada'cese,  or  Cycads,  a  nat.  order  of 
gymnospermous  plants,  resembling  palms 
in  their  general  appearance,  and,  as  a  rule, 
increasing  by  a  single  terminal  bud.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  pinnate,  and  usually 
rolled  up  when  in  bud  like  a  crozier.  The 
microscopic  structure  of  the  wood  as  well 
as  the  general  structure  of  their  cones  ally 
them  with  the  conifers.  The  plants  of  this 
order  inhabit  India,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  tropical  America.  Many  are 
fossil. 

Cy'cas,  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  Cyca- 
dacese. 

Cyclades  (sik'la-dez),  or  Kyklades,  the 
principal  group  of  islands  in  the  Grecian  Ar¬ 
chipelago  now  belonging  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  so  named  from  lying  round  the 
sacred  island  of  Delos  in  a  circle  (Gr.  cyclos 
or  kuldos).  The  largest  islands  of  the  group 
are  Andros,  Paros,  My  con  os,  Tenos,  Naxos, 
Melos,  and  Thera  or  Santorin.  They  are 
of  volcanic  formation  and  generally  moun¬ 
tainous.  Some  are  very  fertile,  producing 
wine,  olive-oil,  and  silk;  others  almost  ster¬ 
ile.  The  inhabitants  are  excellent  sailors. 
Pop.  132,020. 

Cy'clamen,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants, 
nat-  order  Primulacese  or  primroses.  The 


Cyclamen  (garden  variety). 


species  are  low-growing  herbaceous  plants, 
with  very  handsome  flowers.  Several  of 
them  are  favourite  spring-flowering  green¬ 
house  plants.  An  autumnal-flowered  spe¬ 
cies  ( C .  hedercefolium)  has  become  natural¬ 
ized  in  parts  of  the  south  of  England.  The 
fleshy  root-stalks,  though  acrid,  are  greedily 
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sought  after  by  swine;  hence  the  vulgar 
name,  Soivbread. 

Cycle  (si'kl;  Gr.  cyclos  or  kuklos,  a  circle) 
is  used  for  every  uniformly -returning  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  same  events.  On  such  succes¬ 
sions  or  cycles  of  years  rests  all  chronology, 
particularly  the  calendar.  Our  common 
solar  year,  determined  by  the  periodical  re¬ 
turn  of  the  sun  to  the  same  point  in  the 
ecliptic,  everybody  knows  contains  fifty-two 
weeks  and  one  day,  and  leap-year  a  day 
more.  Consequently  in  different  years  the 
same  day  of  the  year  cannot  fall  upon  the 
same  day  of  the  week.  And  as  every  fourth 
year  is  a  leap-year,  it  will  take  twenty-eight 
years  (4x7)  before  the  days  return  to  their 
former  order  according  to  the  Julian  calen¬ 
dar.  Such  a  period  is  called  a  solar  cycle. 
The  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  golden  number,  or 
metonic  cycle,  is  a  period  of  nineteen  years 
after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  return 
on  the  same  days  of  the  month. 

Cyclic  Poets.  See  Greece  ( Literature ). 

Cycling,  the  art  of  locomotion  by  means 
of  a  machine  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
sometimes  four  wheels  connected  by  a  light 
framework  of  steel  and  having  a  seat  or  seats 
for  one  or  more  riders.  It  is  propelled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  rider’s  feet  on  two  cranks 
attached  to  an  axle.  To  the  practised  cy¬ 
clist  his  machine  is  a  rapid  and  easy  mode 
of  travelling,  and  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour  has  been  attained  both  by  bicyclists 
and  tricyclists.  The  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  skilled  cy¬ 
clist  is  the  journey  of  12,000  miles  performed 
by  Mr.  Ihomas  Stevens  across  the  continents 
of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  on  a  bicycle. 
Commencing  in  April,  1884,  he  crossed  first 
America,  then  Europe,  then  Asia,  finishing 
at  Yokohama  in  Japan  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  Of  late  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  make  use  of  cycling  in  the 
military  art.  See  Bicycle  and  Tricycle. 

Cyclobranchiata  (sl'klo  -  brang-ki  -  a'ta), 
an  order  of  gasteropods,  in  which  the  bran¬ 
chiae  or  organs  of  respiration  form  a  fringe 
around  the  body  of  the  animal,  between  the 
edge  of  the  body  and  the  foot.  The  order 
consists  principally  of  the  limpets. 

Cy'cloid  (Gr.  cyclos,  circle),  a  curve  gene¬ 
rated  by  a  point  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  when 
the  circle  is  rolled  along  a  straight  line  and 
kept  always  in  the  same  plane.  The  gene¬ 
sis  of  the  common  cycloid  may  be  conceived 
by  imagining  a  nail  in  the  circumference  of 
a  carriage- wheel;  the  curves  which  the  nail 
describes  while  the  wheel  runs  forward  are 


CYCLOID  FISHES - CYLINDRICAL  LENS. 


Cycloids.  The  cycloid  is  the  curve  of  swift¬ 
est  descent,  that  is,  a  heavy  body  descend¬ 
ing  by  the  force  of  its  own  gravity  will 
move  from  one  point  of  this  curve  to  any 
other  point  in  less  time  than  it  will  take  to 
move  in  any  other  curve  which  can  be  drawn 
between  these  points.  Also,  a  body  falls 
through  any  arc  of  an  inverted  cycloid  in 
the  same  time  whether  the  arc  be  great 
or  small.  In  the  figure  let  the  circle  of 


which  the  diameter  is  ab,  make  one  revo¬ 
lution  upon  the  straight  line  aba,  equal  in 
length  to  its  circumference,  then  the  curved 
line  AAA,  traced  out  by  that  point  of  the 
circle  which  was  in  contact  with  the  point 
a  in  the  straight  line  when  the  circle  began 
to  revolve,  is  called  a  cycloid.  The  length 
of  the  cycloid  is  four  times  the  diameter  of 
the  generating  circle,  and  its  area  three 
times  the  area  of  this  circle.  This  line  is 
very  important  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mechanics. 

Cycloid  Fishes,  an  order  of  fishes  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  arrangement  of  Agassiz,  having 
smooth,  round,  or  oval  scales,  as  the  salmon 
and  herring.  The  scales  are  formed  of  con¬ 
centric  layers,  not  covered  with  enamel  and 
not  spinous  on  the  margins;  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  imbricated,  but  are  sometimes  placed 
side  by  side  without  overlapping. 

Cyclone  (sl'klon),  a  circular  or  rotatory 
storm  or  system  of  winds,  varying  from  50  to 
500  miles  in  diameter,  revolving  round  a  cen¬ 
tre,  which  advances  at  a  rate  that  mav  be  as 
high  as  40  miles  an  hour,  and  towards  which 
the  winds  tend.  Cyclones  of  greatest  violence 
occur  within  the  tropics,  and  they  revolve  in 
opposite  directions  in  the  two  hemispheres  — 
in  the  southern  with,  and  in  the  northern 
against,  the  hands  of  a  watch — in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  and  the  progression  of  the 
centre,  the  strength  of  the  storm  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemisphere  is  greater  on  the  south  of 
the  line  of  progression  and  smaller  on  the 
north,  than  it  would  be  if  the  centre  were 
stationary,  the  case  being  reversed  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  An  anticyclone  is  a 
storm  of  opposite  character,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  winds  in  it  being  away  from 
the  centre,  while  it  also  shifts  within  com¬ 


paratively  small  limits.  Cyclones  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  singular  calm  and  a  great  fall  of 
the  barometer. 

Cyclopaedia.  See  Encyclopced  ia. 

Cyclo'pean  Works,  in  ancient  architecture, 
masonry  constructed  with  huge  blocks  of 
stone  unhewn  and  uncemented,  found  in 
Greece,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  A  similar 
style  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
isles,  as  the  Rock  of  Cashel  in  Ireland  or 
the  Laws  near  Brough ty- Ferry  in  Scotland. 

Cy'clops  (Gr. Kyklops,  literally  round-eyed, 
pi.  Kyklopes;  in  English  the  word  is  used  as 
a  singular  or  a  plural),  in  Greek  myths,  a 
fabled  race  of  one-eyed  giants,  the  sons  of 
Uranus  and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  slain 
by  Apollo.  They  were  often  represented  as 
a  numerous  race  living  in  Sicily  and  rear¬ 
ing  cattle  and  sheep.  Of  such  is  the  Cy¬ 
clops  of  the  Odyssey.  Later  traditions 
describe  them  as  the  servants  of  Vulcan 
working  under  H£tna,  and  engaged  in  forg¬ 
ing  armour  and  thunderbolts. — Cyclops  is 
likewise  the  generic  name  of  a  certain 
minute  Crustacean,  order  Bran chiopoda,  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  eye,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
its  forehead. 

Cyclos'tomi,  Ctclostom'ata,  an  order  of 
cartilaginous  fishes  having  circular  mouths, 
as  the  lamprey.  Called  also  Marsipobran- 
chia. 

Cyder.  See  Cider. 

Cydnus  (sid'nus),  a  river  in  Cilicia,  risingin 
the  Taurus  Mountains,  anciently  celebrated 
for  the  clearness  and  coolness  of  its  waters. 

Cydo'nia.  See  Quince. 

Cygnus  (sig'nus;  ‘the  Swan’),  one  of  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  northern  constellations.  Within  this 
constellation  is  one  of  the  richest  portions 
of  the  Milky  Way. 

Cylinder,  a  geometrical  solid  which,  in 
popular  language,  may  be  described  as  a 
long  round  solid  body,  terminating  in  two 
flat  circular  surfaces  which  are  equal  and 
parallel.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
right  cylinders  and  oblique  cylinders.  In 
the  first  case,  the  axis,  that  is,  the  straight 
line  joining  the  centre  of  the  two  opposite 
bases,  must  be  perpendicular,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  described  by  the  revolution 
of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  round  one  of 
its  longer  sides  (the  axis);  in  the  second, 
the  axis  must  form  an  angle  with  the  infe¬ 
rior  base. — In  steam-engines,  the  cylinder  is 
the  chamber  in  which  the  force  of  the  steam 
is  exerted  on  the  piston. 

Cylindrical  Lens,  a  lens  whose  surfaces 
are  cylindrical,  instead  of  spherical  which  is 
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usually  the  case.  A  convex  cylindrical  lens 
brings  the  image  of  a  source  of  light  to  a 
focus  in  a  line  instead  of  in  a  point.  They 
are  usually  piano-cylindrical ,  that  is,  cylin¬ 
drical  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other. 

Cylindrical  Vaulting,  in  arch,  the  most 
ancient  mode  of  vaulting,  called  also  a  wagon, 
barrel,  or  tunnel  roof.  It  is  a  plain  half¬ 
cylinder  without  either  groins  or  ribs. 

Cyllene  (sil-le'ne),  a  mountain  of  Southern 
Greece,  7789  feet  high. 

Cy'ma,  in  architecture,  a  wavy  moulding 
the  profile  of  which  is 
made  up  of  a  curve 
of  contrary  flexure, 
either  concave  at  top 
and  convex  at  bottom 
or  the  reverse.  In  the 
first  case  it  is  called 
a  cyma  recta;  in  the  *■ Clma  ^a2'  Cyma 
second  a  cyma  reversa. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  cornice,  standing  below 
the  abacus  or  corona. 

Cym'bals,  musical  instruments  consisting 
of  two  hollow  basins  of  brass,  which  emit  a 
ringing  sound  when  struck  together.  They 
are  military  instruments,  but  are  now  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  orchestras. 

Cyme  (sim),  in  botany,  a  mode  of  in¬ 
florescence  in  which  the  principal  axis  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  flower,  and  a  number  of  secon¬ 
dary  axes  rise  from 
the  primary,  each  of 
these  terminating  in 
a  flower,  while  from 
these  secondary  axes 
others  may  arise  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on,  giving  a 
flat-topped  or  rounded 
mass.  Examples  may  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
mon  elder  and  the  Caryophyllacese. 

Cymri  (kim'ri),  a  branch  of  the  Celtic 
family  of  nations  which  appears  to  have 
succeeded  the  Gaels  in  the  great  migration 
of  the  Celts  westwards,  and  to  have  driven 
the  Gaelic  branch  to  the  west  (into  Ireland 
and  the  Isle  of  Man)  and  to  the  north  (into 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland),  while  they 
themselves  occupied  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain.  At  a  later  period  they  were  them¬ 
selves  driven  out  of  the  Lowlands  of  Britain 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  the  north-west  of  England.  Wales  may 
now  be  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
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Cynanche  (sin-ang'ke),  a  name  given  to 
several  diseases  of  the  throat  or  windpipe, 
such  as  quinsy,  croup,  &c. 

Cyn'ara,  a  genus  of  Compositse,  in  many 
respects  like  the  thistle.  The  two  best- 
known  species  are  the  artichoke  and  the 
cardoon. 

Cynewulf  (kin'e-wulf),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
or  early  English  poet,  whose  name  we  only 
know  from  its  being  given  in  runes  in  the 
poems  attributed  to  him,  viz.  Elene  (Helena), 
the  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross; 
Juliana,  the  story  of  the  martyr  of  that 
name;  and  Crist  (Christ),  a  long  poem  in¬ 
complete  at  the  beginning.  The  name 
Cynewulf  also  occurs  as  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  metrical  riddles  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
collection.  Other  poems,  the  Andreas,  the 
Wanderer,  the  Sea  farer,  &c.,  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  without  sufficient  grounds. 
Cynewulf  probably  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  8th  century.  From  his  poems  we  may 
gather  that  he  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  devoting  the 
later  to  the  composition  of  the  religious 
poems  connected  with  his  name. 

Cynics  (sin'Ls),  a  sect  of  philosophers 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  founded  by  An- 
tisthenes,  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  at  Athens, 
about  380  B.c.  Their  philosophy  was  a  one¬ 
sided  development  of  the  Socratic  teaching 
by  Antisthenes  and  his  followers,  who  looked 
only  to  the  severer  aspect  of  their  master’s 
doctrines,  and  valued  themselves  on  their 
contempt  of  arts,  sciences,  riches,  and  all  the 
social  civilization  of  life.  They  made  virtue 
to  consist  in  entire  self-denial  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  external  circumstances.  In  time 
this  attitude  degenerated  into  a  kind  of 
philosophic  savagery  and  neglect  of  decency, 
and  the  Cynics  fell  into  contempt. 

Cy'nips,  the  gall-fly,  a  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  remarkable  for  their  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  head  and  large,  elevated 
thorax.  The  females  are  provided  with  an 
ovipositor  by  which  they  make  holes  where 
they  deposit  their  eggs  in  different  parts  of 
plants,  thus  producing  those  excrescences 
which  are  known  as  galls.  The  gall  of 
commerce  used  in  manufacturing  ink  is 
caused  by  the  Cynips  gallee  tinctonce  pier¬ 
cing  a  species  of  oak  which  grows  in  the 
Levant.  The  Cynips  rosce,  or  bedeguar  gall¬ 
fly,  produces  the  hairy  excrescences  seen  on 
the  rose-bush  and  the  sweet-brier.  See 
Bedeguar . 

Cynoceph'alus,  a  genus  of  baboons,  Sea 
Baboon , 
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Cynoglos'sum,  hound’s-tongue,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Boraginacese,  consisting 
of  herbs  from  the  temperate  zones.  C.  offi¬ 
cinale  and  C.  montanum  are  British  plants. 
The  former  has  a  disagreeable  smell  like 
that  from  mice,  and  was  at  one  time  used  as 
a  remedy  in  scrofula.  There  are  about  fifty 
other  species,  all  coarse  plants. 

Cynomo'riuin,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Cynomoriaceae.  C.  coccineum,  the 
fungus  melitensis  of  the  old  herbalists,  is  a 
small  plant  which  grows  in  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  Gozo,  and  was  valued  as  an  astringent 
and  styptic  in  dysentery  and  haemorrhage. 

Cynosar'ges  ( - jez),  in  ancient  Athens, 
a  gymnasium  in  which  Antisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Cynics,  taught. 

Cynosceph'alae  (Greek,  ‘dogs’  heads’),  a 
range  of  hills  in  Thessaly,  memorable  for 
two  battles  fought  there  in  ancient  times. 
The  first  was  b.c.  364,  between  the  Thebans 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pelo- 
pidas  was  slain;  and  the  second  B.c.  197, 
in  which  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Flamininus. 

Cynosu'ra,  Cyn'osure  (lit.  ‘dog’s  tail’),  an 
old  name  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor 
or  the  Lesser  Bear,  containing  the  north 
star. 

Cynosu'rus,  a  genus  of  grasses.  See 
Dog's-tail  Grass. 

Cyn'thius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from 
Mount  Cynthus,  island  of  Delos,  on  which 
he  was  born.  For  the  same  reason  Diana, 
his  sister,  is  called  Cynthia. 

Cypera'cese,  the  sedges,  a  natural  order 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  including  fully 
2090  known  species.  The  members  of  this 
order  are  grassy  or  rush-like  plants,  gener¬ 
ally  growing  in  moist  places  on  the  margins 
of  lakes  and  streams.  Their  stem  is  a 
cylindrical  or  triangular  culm  with  or  with¬ 
out  knots;  the  leaves  are  sheathing.  They 
are  of  little  or  no  economical  use,  with  the 
exception  of  Cyperus  Papyrus ,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  papyrus  of  Egypt. 

Cyperus,  a  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the 
order  Cyperacese.  They  are  herbs  with 
compressed  spikelets  of  many  flowers,  found 
in  cold  climates,  and  represented  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flora  by  two  very  rare  marsh  plants 
which  occur  in  the  south  of  England — 
C.  longus,  the  galingale,  and  C.  fuscus.  C. 
csculentus,  the  rush-nut,  has  tubers  that  are 
used  for  food  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Cyprsea.  See  Cowry. 

Cy'press,  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees.  The 
Cupressus  sempervircns ,  or  common  Euro¬ 


pean  cypress,  is  a  dark-coloured  evergreen 
with  extremely  small  leaves,  entirely  cover¬ 
ing  the  branches.  It  has  a  quadrangular, 
or,  where  the  top  branches  diminish  in 


Cypress  ( Cupressus  sempervirens,  var.  fastigiata). 


length,  pyramidal  shape.  Cypress-trees, 
though  of  a  somewhat  sombre  and  gloomy 
appearance,  may  be  used  with  great  effect 
in  shrubberies  and  gardens.  They  are 
much  valued  also  on  account  of  their  wood, 
which  is  hard,  compact,  and  very  durable,  of 
a  reddish  colour  and  a  pleasant  smell.  It 
was  used  at  funerals  and  as  an  emblem  of 
mourning  by  the  ancients.  Amongst  other 
members  of  the  genus  are  the  Indian  cy¬ 
press  (C.  glauca) ;  the  C.  pendula,  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan;  and  the  C.  thurifera,  or 
incense-bearing  cypress,  a  native  of  Mexico; 
the  evergreen  American  cypress  or  White 
Cedar  ( C .  thyoides) ;  &c.  The  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum,  or  deciduous  cypress  of  the  U. 
States  and  Mexico,  is  frequently  called  the 
Virginian  cypress.  Its  timber  is  valuable, 
and  under  water  is  almost  imperishable. 
In  parts  of  the  United  States  this  cypress 
constitutes  forests  hundreds  of  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent. 

Cyp'rian,  St.,  a  father  of  the  African 
Church,  born  at  Carthage  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  3d  century,  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  there.  About  246  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  when  he  distributed  his 
property  among  the  poor,  and  began  to  live 
in  the  greatest  abstinence.  The  church  in 
Carthage  soon  chose  him  presbyter,  and  in 
248  he  was  made  bishop.  During  the  per¬ 
secutions  under  Decius  and  Valerian  he  had 
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twice  to  leave  Carthage,  but  continued  by 
his  extensive  correspondence  to  govern  the 
African  church.  He  was  beheaded  in  258, 
for  having  preached  the  gospel  in  his  gar¬ 
dens  at  Carthage.  Amongst  his  writings 
are  eighty- one  Epistolae  or  official  letters, 
besides  several  works  on  doctrine. 

Cyprin'idse,  the  carps,  a  family  of  soft- 
finned  abdominal  fishes,  characterized  by  a 
small  mouth,  feeble  jaws,  gill-rays  few  in 
number;  body  covered  with  scales;  and  no 
dorsal  adipose  fin,  such  as  is  possessed  by  the 
silures  and  the  salmon.  The  members  are 
the  least  carnivorous  of  fishes.  They  include 
the  carps,  barbels,  tenches,  breams,  loaches, 
&c.  The  type  genus  is  Cyprlnus. 

Cyprinodon'tidse,  a  family  of  malacop- 
terygious  fishes,  allied  to  the  Cyprinidse,  or 
carps. 

Cypri'nus,  the  carp  genus  of  fishes,  type 
of  the  family  Cyprinidse  (which  see). 

Cypripe'dium,  lady’s  slipper,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Orchidacese.  Only 
one  species  (C.  calcedlus)  is  a  native  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Three  species  are  natives  of  the 
United  States.  C.  arietinum ,  the  Ram’s- 
head,  is  found  from  Canada  to  Vermont. 

Cyp'ris,  a  genus  of  minute  fresh-water 
crustaceans  popularly  known  as  water-fleas. 
They  have  the  body  inclosed  in  a  delicate 
shell  and  swim  by  means  of  cilia.  The 
Cypris  is  common  in  stagnant  pools,  and  is 
very  often  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

Cy'prus,  an  island  lying  on  the  south  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  most  easterly  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  length  is  145 
miles,  maximum  breadth  about  60  miles; 
area,  3678  square  miles.  The  chief  features 
of  its  surface  are  two  mountain  ranges,  both 
stretching  east  and  west,  the  one  running 
close  to  the  northern  shore,  and  extending 
through  the  long  north-eastern  horn  or  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  island,  the  other  and  more 
massive  (Mt.  Olympus)  occupying  a  great 
part  of  the  south  of  the  island,  and  rising  in 
Troodos  to  6590  feet.  Between  them  is  the 
bare  and  mostly  uncultivated  plain  called 
Messaria.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  water.  The 
climate  is  in  general  healthy.  The  moun¬ 
tains  are  covered  with  forests  of  excellent 
timber  (now  under  government  supervision), 
and  the  island  is  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  in  the  Levant.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  however,  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
and  locusts  sometimes  cause  great  damage. 
"Wheat,  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  olives,  raisins, 
and  carobs  are  the  most  important  vege¬ 
table  products.  The  wine  is  famous,  eape- 
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daily  that  known  as  commandery.  Silk¬ 
worms  are  reared,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  silk 
is  woven.  Salt  in  large  quantities  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  minerals  are  valuable ;  the 
copper- mines  were  of  great  importance  in 
ancient  times  (the  name  copper  is  derived 
from  that  of  this  island),  and  are  again 
being  worked.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  reared  on  the  extensive  pasture 
lands  of  the  island.  The  principal  towns 
are  Lefkosia  or  Nicosia,  the  capital,  the  only 
considerable  inland  town,  and  the  seaports 
Larnaca  and  Limassol.  The  chief  exports 
are  carobs,  wine,  and  cotton,  with  cheese, 
raisins,  cocoons,  wool,  &c. 

After  belonging  successively  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Greeks,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  again 
Egypt,  Cyprus  in  57  b.c.  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  passed  as  such  to  the  eastern 
division  of  the  empire.  In  1191  it  was  be¬ 
stowed  by  Richard  of  England  (who  had 
conquered  it  when  engaged  in  the  third 
crusade)  on  Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  after  his 
line  was  extinct  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians  (1489),  with  whom  it  remained 
till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1571 
and  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
1878  it  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople  concluded  between 
England  and  Turkey,  its  reversion  to  Tur¬ 
key  being  provided  if  Russia  should  give  up 
Batoum  and  Kars.  Britain  was  also  bound 
to  pay  a  subsidy  to  Turkey  annually  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  £93,000,  but  this  is  not  paid 
directly,  being  retained  as  an  offset  against 
British  claims  on  Turkey.  The  island  has 
become  much  more  prosperous  under  Bri¬ 
tish  administration,  and  roads,  harbour- 
works,  &c.,  have  been  constructed,  trees 
planted,  and  schools  opened.  The  head  of 
the  government  is  the  chief- commissioner, 
and  there  is  a  legislative  council  of  twelve 
elected  and  six  official  members,  nine  of  the 
former  being  Greeks,  the  others  Moham¬ 
medans.  Pop.  186,000,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

Cyp'selus,  a  genus  of  birds,  type  of  the 
family  Cypselidse,  including  the  swifts  and 
their  congeners.  One  peculiarity  in  this 
family  is  that  the  hind  toe  is  turned  forward 
along  with  the  three  anterior  toes. 

Cyr  (ser),  St.,  a  French  village  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  1  league  west 
of  Versailles;  famous  for  the  seminary  for 
the  education  of  ladies  of  rank  which  Louis 
XIV.  founded  here.  During  the  revolution 
this  institution  was  done  away  with,  and 
the  buildings  finally  converted  into  a  mill- 
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tary  school  by  Napoleon  (1803).  Pop.  of 
the  commune,  2870. 

Cyrenaica  (si-re-na'i-ka),  once  a  power¬ 
ful  Greek  state  in  the  north  of  Africa  (cor¬ 
responding  partly  with  the  modern  Barca), 
west  of  Egypt,  comprising  five  cities  (Penta- 
polis),  among  which  was  Cyrene,  a  Spartan 
colony  founded  in  631  B.c.  Latterly  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  in  b.c. 
95  the  Romans  obtained  it.  The  Arab  in¬ 
vasion  ruined  it  (647).  Cyrenaica  is  at 
present  a  vast  but  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
explored  field  of  antiquities. 

Cyrenaics  (si-re-na/iks),  a  philosophical 
sect  founded  about  380  B.C.  by  Aristippus, 
a  native  of  Cyrene  and  a  pupil  of  Socrates. 
See  Aristippus. 

Cyrene  (si-re'ne),  in  ancient  times  a  cele¬ 
brated  city  in  Africa,  about  10  miles  from 
the  north  coast,  founded  by  Battus  and  a 
body  of  Dorian  colonists,  B.c.  631.  Numer¬ 
ous  interesting  remains  have  been  discovered 
here.  The  town  now  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cyrene  is  a  miserable  place  in 
the  vilayet  of  Barca.  See  Cyrenaica. 

Cyr'il,  the  name  of  three  saints  or  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church.  1.  Cyril  op  Jeru¬ 
salem,  born  there  about  the  year  315  A.D., 
was  ordained  presbyter  in  345,  and  in  350 
or  351  became  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He 
engaged  in  a  warm  controversy  with  Aca- 
cius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Csesarea,  by  whose 
artifices  he  was  more  than  once  deposed 
from  his  episcopal  dignity.  He  died  in  386 
or  388.  We  have  some  writings  composed 
by  him. 

2.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  educated 
by  his  uncle  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  in  412  a.d.  succeeded  him  as 
Patriarch.  In  this  position  his  ambitious 
spirit  brought  the  Christians  into  violent 
quarrels.  At  the  head  of  the  populace  he 
assailed  the  Jews,  destroyed  their  houses  and 
their  furniture,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
city.  Orestes,  the  prefect,  having  complained 
of  such  violence,  was  attacked  by  500  furious 
monks.  The  assassination  of  Hypatia,  the 
learned  lecturer  on  geometry  and  philosophy, 
took  place,  it  is  said,  at  his  instigation.  His 
quarrel  with  Nestorius,  and  with  John,  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Antioch,  regarding  the  twofold 
nature  of  Christ,  convulsed  the  church,  and 
much  blood  was  shed  between  the  rival  fac¬ 
tions  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  the 
emperor  having  at  last  to  send  troops  to 
disperse  them.  Cyril  closed  his  restless 
career  in  444. 

3.  $Ti  QlfUI?  ‘the  Apostle  of  the  Slaves,’ 


a  native  of  Thessalonica.  He  converted  the 
Chazars,  a  people  of  Hunnish  stock,  and 
the  Bulgarians,  about  a.d.  860.  He  died 
about  868.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Cyrillian  Letters,  which  took  their  name 
from  him,  and  is  probably  the  author  of  the 
Apologies  which  bear  his  name. 

Cyrillian  Letters,  characters  used  in  one 
of  the  modes  of  writing  the  Slavonic  lan¬ 
guage.  In  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Lusatia, 
Roman  or  German  letters  are  used;  but 
amongst  Russians,  Bulgars,  and  all  the 
Slavonic  nations  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  a  modification 
of  the  Greek  one,  is  in  use.  Besides  these 
there  is  the  Glagolitic  alphabet,  in  which 
the  oldest  literature  of  the  Slavonic  church 
is  written.  See  Glagolitic. 

Cy'rus,  King  of  Persia,  a  celebrated  con¬ 
queror.  The  only  ancient  original  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  facts  of  his  life  are  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias.  According  to  Herodotus  he 
was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  distinguished 
Persian,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 
Median  King  Astyages.  His  grandfather, 
made  apprehensive  by  a  prophecy  that  his 
grandson  was  to  dethrone  him,  gave  orders 
that  Cyrus  should  be  destroyed  after  his 
birth.  But  the  boy  was  preserved  by  the 
kindness  of  a  herdsman,  and  at  length  sent 
to  his  parents  in  Persia.  Here  Cyrus  soon 
gathered  a  formidable  army,  conquered  his 
grandfather  (b.c.  559),  and  thus  became  king 
of  Media  and  Persia.  In  546  he  conquered 
Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  two  years  later  took 
Babylon.  He  also  subdued  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine,  and  restored  the  Jews  from  their 
Babylonish  captivity.  He  was  slain  in 
battle  with  a  Scythian  nation  in  B.c.  529. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus; 
but  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  differs  in  not 
making  Cyrus  a  relative  of  Astyages  and 
in  some  other  points.  The  Cyropaedia  of 
Xenophon,  which  professes  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  life  of  Cyrus,  is  merely  a 
philosophical  romance. 

Cyrus,  called  the  Younger ,  to  distinguish 
him  from  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  monarchy,  was  the  second  son  of 
Darius  Nothus  or  Ochus.  Having  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  his  elder  brother,  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  Cyrus  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  released  at  the  request  of  his 
mother,  Parysatis,  and  made  governor  of 
Asia  Minor.  Here  he  secretly  gathered  an 
arm.Y>  an  important  part  of  which  consisted 
in  13,000  Greek  auxiliaries,  and  marched 
eastwards.  His  brother  with  a  large  armv 
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met  him  in  the  plains  of  Cnnaxa  (b.C.  401), 
and  in  the  battle  which  followed,  although 
the  troops  of  Cyrus  were  victorious,  Cyrus 
himself  was  slain.  The  retreat  of  Greek 
auxiliaries  of  Cyrus  from  the  interior  of 
Persia  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  the 
subject  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Cysticer'cus,  an  immature  form  of  tape¬ 
worm  found  in  certain  animals. 

Cystic  Worm,  an  immature  or  half-de¬ 
veloped  form  of  tapeworm,  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  intestinal 
worm. 

Cystid'eae,  a  family  of  fossil  echinoderms, 
with  feebly-developed  arms,  occurring  in 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata. 

Cysti'tis,  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Cystop'teris,  bladder-fern,  a  genus  of 
polypodiaceous  delicate  flaccid  ferns.  Two 
are  natives  of  Britain,  C.  fragllis  (the  brittle 
fern),  common,  and  C.  montdna ,  very 
rare. 

Cystot'omy,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  extraction 


of  a  calculus. 

Cythe'ra.  See  Cerigo. 

Cyt'isin,  an  alkaloid  detected  in  the  ripe 
seeds  of  the  Laburnum.  It  is  of  a  nauseous 
taste,  emetic  and  poisonous. 

Cyt'isus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Leguminosse,  sub-order 
Papilionacese.  The  members  of  the  genus 
are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  sometimes  spiny, 
with  leaves  composed 
of  three  leaflets,  and 
with  yellow,  purple,  or 
white  flowers.  They 
belong  to  Europe, 

Asia,  and  North  Af¬ 
rica,  and  are  very  or¬ 
namental  plants.  The 
best-known  species  is 
the  common  laburnum 
(C.  Laburnum;  see 
Laburnum).  Another 
species  is  the  Alpine 
laburnum  (C.  alplnus). 

(C.  Scoparius )  also  belongs  to  this  genus. 
See  Broom. 

Cyz'icus,  a  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  60 
miles  south-west  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
once  an  island,  and  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  of  the  same  name. 

Czar  (zar  or  tsar),  a  title  of  the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias,  not  improbably  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  title  Caesar.  It  was  first 


Broom  ( Cytisus  Sco- 
pariu8). 

The  common  broom 


Routed  in  1579  by  Ivan  II,  The  feminine 


of  czar  is  czarina,  meaning  the  Empress  of 
Russia. 

Czarev'na,  the  wife  of  the  czarowitz. 

Czarowitz  or  Czarevitch  (za'ro-vits, 
za're-vich),  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia. 

Czartoryski  (char-to-ris'ke),  Adam 
George,  prince,  a  celebrated  Polish  states¬ 
man  and  patriot,  born  14th  January  1770. 
His  education  was  completed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  and  in  London.  He 
fought  bravely  under  Kosciusko,  and  after 
the  partition  of  his  country  in  1795  was 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  Prince  Alexander, 
and  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  1805  he  resigned  his  office,  and  withdrew 
soon  after  from  public  affairs.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Polish  revolution  in  1830  he 
took  an  active  part  and  became  the  head 
of  the  national  government.  After  the  fail¬ 
ure  he  lived  at  Paris.  He  died  July  16, 
1861. 

Czaslau  (chas'lou),  a  town,  Bohemia,  45 
miles  E.s.E.  of  Prague.  Here  Frederick  the 
Great  defeated  the  Austrians  (1742).  Pop. 
6178. 

Czechs  (che^s),  the  most  westerly  branch 
of  the  great  Slavonic  family  of  races.  The 
Czechs  have  their  head- quarters  in  Bohemia, 
where  they  arrived*  in  the  5th  century. 
(See  Bohemia.)  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown.  The  total  number  of  the  Czechs 
(including  Moravians,  Slovaks,  &c.)  is  about 
6,000,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  live  in  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  Czechs  proper,  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  number  about  2,7  0,000.  They  speak 
a  Slavonic  dialect  of  great  antiquity  and 
of  high  scientific  cultivation.  The  Czech 
language  is  distinguished  as  highly  inflec¬ 
tional,  with  great  facility  for  forming  deriva¬ 
tives,  frequentatives,inceptives,  and  diminu¬ 
tives  of  all  kinds.  Like  the  Greek  it  has  a 
dual  number,  and  its  manifold  declensions, 
tenses,  and  participial  formations,  with  their 
subtle  shades  of  distinction,  give  the  lan¬ 
guage  a  complex  grammatical  structure. 
The  alphabet  consists  of  forty-two  letters, 
expressing  a  great  variety  of  sounds.  In  musi¬ 
cal  value  the  Czech  comes  next  to  Italian. 

Czegled  (tseg'lad),  a  market  town,  Hun¬ 
gary,  39  miles  s.E.  of  Budapest,  in  a  district 
yielding  grain  and  wine.  Pop.  24,872. 

Czenstochowa  (chen-sto-^o'va),  a  town 
in  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Petrokow. 
There  is  here  a  convent  containing  a  famous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  by 
vast  pumbers  of  pilgrims,  Pop,  15,522, 


CZERNOWITZ - DACHSHUND. 


Czernowitz  (cher-no'vits),  a  city  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  chief  town  of  Bukowina,  138  miles  s.E. 
of  Lemberg.  It  has  manufactures  of  clocks, 
silver-plate,  carriages,  toys,  &c.  Pop.  (in¬ 
cluding  suburbs),  45,600,  a  considerable 
proportion  being  Jews. 

Czerny  (cher'ni),  George,  hospodar  of 
Servia,  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel¬ 
grade  about  1770;  beheaded  by  the  Turks, 
July  1817.  His  true  name  was  George 
Petrovitch,  but  he  was  called  Czerny  or 
Kara  Georye ,  i.e.  Black  George.  In  1801 


he  organized  an  insurrection  of  his  country¬ 
men  against  the  Turks,  took  Belgrade,  and 
forced  the  Porte  to  recognize  him  as  hospo¬ 
dar  of  Servia.  In  1813,  however,  he  had 
to  retire  before  a  superior  force,  and  took 
refuge  in  Austria.  Returning  to  his  country 
in  1817  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

Czerny  (cher'ni),  Karl,  pianist  and  musi¬ 
cal  composer,  born  1791,  died  1857.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Liszt,  Thalberg,  and  other 
distinguished  musicians. 

Czirknitz.  See  Zirknitz. 


D. 


D,  the  fourth  letter  in  our  alphabet,  re¬ 
presenting  a  dental  sound  formed  by  placing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  root  of  the 
upper  teeth,  and  then  forcing  up  vocalized 
breath,  or  voice,  into  the  mouth,  the  soft 
palate  being  raised  to  prevent  its  escape 
through  the  nose.  T  is  formed  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  it  is  uttered  with  breath 
merely  and  not  with  voice.  As  a  numeral 
D  represents  500. 

Dab  ( Pleuronectes  limanda),  a  fish  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  Pleuronectidae,  or 


Dab  (Pleuronectes  limanda). 


flat-fishes,  comprising  also  the  soles,  turbots, 
halibuts,  plaice,  and  flounder,  the  last  two 
being  included  in  the  same  genus  with  the 
dab.  It  is  of  a  pale-brownish  colour  spotted 
with  white  on  the  side  which  it  usually 
keeps  uppermost,  and  white  on  the  under¬ 
side,  and  has  rougher  scales  than  the  other 
members  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  preferred 
to  the  flounder  for  the  table. 

Bab'chick.  See  Grebe. 

Da  Capo  (Italian,  ‘from  the  head  or  be¬ 
ginning  ’),  in  music,  an  expression  written 
at  the  end  of  a  movement  to  acquaint  the 
performer  that  he  is  to  return  to  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  end  where  the  word  fine  is  placed. 

Dacca,  a  commissioner’s  division  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  in  Bengal,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal;  area,  15,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  one  of 


the  richest  districts  in  India,  and  produces 
such  quantities  of  rice  as  to  be  called  the 
granary  of  Bengal.  The  surface  is  an  un¬ 
interrupted  flat,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra — from  whose 
periodical  inundations  its  extraordinary  fer¬ 
tility  arises.  Dacca  was  at  one  time  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  hand-woven  muslins,  which 
are  still  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  their  com¬ 
bination  of  durability  and  delicacy;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  has  considerably  decayed. 
Pop.  8,700,939,  Mohammedans  being  in  a 
decided  majority.  Dacca,  its  capital,  is 
about  150  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta. 
The  city  has  much  decayed  with  the  decay 
of  its  staple  trade  in  the  celebrated  Dacca 
muslin;  suburbs  wThich  once  extended  north¬ 
wards  for  15  miles  are  now  buried  in  dense 
jungle.  Dacca,  being  free  from  violent 
heats,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest 
stations  in  Bengal.  Pop.  79,076. 

Dace  ( Leuciscns  vulgaris),  a  small  river 
fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidse,  and  resembling 
the  roach  but  longer  and  thinner.  It  is  a 
gregarious  fish  swimming  in  shoals  and  in- 


Dace  ( Leudscus  vulgaris). 


habiting  chiefly  deep  clear  streams  with  a 
gentle  current.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  pound 
in  weight. 

Dace'lo,  an  Australian  genus  of  king¬ 
fishers,  one  species  of  which  is  the  ‘laughing 
jackass,’  so  called  on  account  of  its  harsh 
discordant  note. 

Dachshund  (daks'hunt).  See  Badger  Bog. 
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DACIA  — 

Da'cia,  in  ancient  times,  a  region  north  of 
the  Danube,  inhabited  by  the  Daci  or  Get*, 
afterwards  a  Roman  province.  It  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  emperor  Trajan  in  101  a.d., 
but  in  274  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian, 
had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Roman  colonists. 

Dacier  (da-sya),  Andre,  a  learned  French¬ 
man,  born  1651.  He  studied  at  Saumur,  and 
in  1672  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  Duke  of 
Montausier  intrusted  him  with  the  editing  of 
the  Latin  writer  Pompeius  Festus  ad  usum 
Delphini  (see  Delphin  Classics).  In  1683  he 
married  Anne  Leffevre,  the  daughter  of  his 
former  teacher,  afterwards  became  perpetual 
secretary  of  the 
French  Academy, 
published  many  edi¬ 
tions  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient 
classics,  and  died 
in  1722. — His  wife, 

Anne,  born  in  1651, 
published  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Callimachus, 
and  was  intrusted 
with  several  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  classics 
ad  usum  Delphini. 

Her  learned  works 
were  not  inter¬ 
rupted*  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  in  1683.  Her  translation  of  Homer 
and  writings  on  Homeric  poetry  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Amongst  her  other 
works  were  translations  of  Terence,  Plautus, 
two  plays  of  Aristophanes,  Anacreon,  and 
Sappho.  She  died  in  1720. 

Dacoi'ty,  originally,  in  the  criminal  code 
of  India,  a  robbery  committed  by  an  armed 
band  or  gang,  and  technically  under  the 
present  law  of  India  any  robbery  in  which 
five  or  more  persons  take  a  part.  The  term 
has  also  been  applied  more  widely. 

Dacryd'ium,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  pine 
or  yew  family.  See  Huon  Pine,  Rimu. 

Dacryo'ma,  a  disease  of  the  lachrymal 
duct  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  tears  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  passing  into  the  nose  and  con¬ 
sequently  trickle  over  the  cheek. 

Dac'tyl,  in  versification,  a  foot  consisting 
of  one  long  followed  by  two  short  syllables, 
or,  in  English,  one  accented  and  two  unac¬ 
cented,  as  happily. 

Dactylol'ogy  is  the  art  of  expressing  one’s 
thoughts  with  the  fingers. 

Dactylorhiza  (dak-ti-lo-ri'za).  See  Fin¬ 
gers- and- Toes. 

Paddy -long -legs,  a  name  given  to  a 
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DAGOBA. 

species  of  the  crane-fly  ( Tipula  olcrdcZa). 
See  Crane-fly. 

Da  do,  in  classical  architecture,  the  middle 
part  of  a  pedestal,  that  is  to  say,  the  solid 
rectangular  part  between  the  plinth  and 
the  cornice ;  also  called  the  die.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  of  houses  it  is  applied  to  a  skirting 
of  wood  several  feet  high  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls,  or  an  imitation  of  this  by 
paper  or  painting. 

Dae'dalus,  a  mythical  Greek  sculptor, 
the  scene  of  most  of  whose  labours  is  placed 
in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  three 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  built 

the  famous  laby¬ 
rinth  in  Crete,  and 
invented  wings  for 
flight,  which  his 
son  Icarus,  foolishly 
attempting  to  use, 
was  drowned  in  the 
Icarian  Sea. 

Dafif '  odil,  the 
popular  name  of  a 
European  plant 
which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  ornaments 
of  our  gardens, 
being  favorite  ob¬ 
jects  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Narcissus 
pseudo  -  narcissus,  order  Amaryllidacese. 
Many  varieties  of  the  daffodil  are  in  culti¬ 
vation,  differing  chiefly  in  bulk  and  in  the 
form  of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  bright  prim¬ 
rose-yellow  colour.  There  are  other  forms  of 
the  name  in  local  or  partial  use. 

Dagger,  a  weapon  resembling  a  short 
sword,  with  sharp-pointed  blade.  In  single 
combat  it  was  wielded  in  the  left  hand  and 
used  to  parry  the  adversary’s  blow,  and 
also  to  despatch  him  when  vanquished. 

Daghestan',  a  province  of  Russia,  in  the 
Caucasus,  stretching  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea;  area,  11,036  square 
miles.  Its  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated 
valleys  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and 
also  silk,  cotton,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.  The 
inhabitants,  almost  all  professed  Moham¬ 
medans,  consist  chiefly  of  races  of  Tartar 
origin  and  of  Circassians.  Capital  Derbend. 
Pop.  592,533. 

Dago,  an  island  belonging  to  Russia,  to 
the  s.w.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land,  with  productive  fisheries.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  almost  all  Swedes,  are  about  10,000. 

Da'goba,  in  Buddhist  countries  and  those 

which  at  one  time  held  the  Buddhist  faith, 


Ceylonese  Dagoba. 


DAGOBERT  I. - DAHOMEY. 


a  solid  structure  erected  to  contain  some 
sacred  relic  or  relics,  as  distinguished  from 
the  term  stupa  or  tope ,  which  in  its  specific 
application  is  usually  restricted  to  monu¬ 
ments  Avhich  commemorate  some  event  or 
mark  some  spot  sacred  to  the  followers  of 
Buddha.  Dagobas  are  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  are  circular  in  form,  generally  with  a 
dome-shaped  top,  and  are  erected  on  natu¬ 
ral  or  artificial  mounds,  while  the  stone 
or  brick  structure  itself  sometimes  rises  to 
an  immense  height.  These  dagobas  have 
always  been  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  Buddhists,  and  a  common  mode  of 
testifying  their  veneration  is  to  walk  round 
them,  repeating  prayers  the  while. 

Dag'obert  I.  (called  the  Great  on  account 
of  his  military  successes),  King  of  the 
Franks,  in  628  succeeded  his  father,  Clo- 
thaire  II.  After  a  successful,  magnificent, 
but  licentious  reign,  he  died  at  Epinay  in 
638. 

Da'gon  (probably  from  the  Hebrew  dag , 
a  fish),  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
image  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
the  form  of  a  triton  or  merman,  with  the 
upper  part  human  and  the  extremities,  from 
the  waist  downwards,  in  the  shape  of  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 

Daguerre  (da-gar),  Louis  Jacques 
Mande,  was  born  in  1789  at  Cormeilles, 
dep.  Seine-et-Oise.  He  was  a  scene-painter 
at  Paris,  and  as  early  as  1814  had  his  atten¬ 
tion  directed  by  Nic^phore  Niepce  to  the 
subject  of  photographic  pictures  on  metal. 
In  1829  they  made  a  formal  agreement  to 
work  out  the  invention  together,  but  it  was 
not  till  after  Niepce’s  death,  on  July  5, 
1833,  that  Daguerre  succeeded  in  perfecting 
the  process  since  called  daguerreotype.  (See 
article  following.)  The  new  process  excited 
the  greatest  interest.  Daguerre  was  made 
an  officer  <of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  an 
annuity  of  6000  francs  was  settled  on  him, 
and  one  of  4000  on  the  son  of  Niepce.  Da¬ 
guerre  died  July  10,  1851. 

Daguerreotype  Process  (da-ger'ro-tip), 
the  original  photographic  process,  consisting 
in  sensitizing  a  silver  plate  with  the  vapour 
of  iodine,  and  then  placing  it  in  a  camera 
obscura  previously  focussed,  and  afterwards 
developing  the  picture  by  vapour  of  mercury. 
It  is  then  fixed  by  immersion  in  hyposul- 
phate  of  sodium.  After  thorough  washing 
and  drying  the  picture  is  covered  with  glass 
to  prevent  its  being  rubbed  off.  Daguer¬ 
reotype  has  now  been  superseded  by  the 
Collodion  and  other  processes, 


D’Aguesseau.  See  Aguesseau. 

Dahabieh  (da-ha-be'e),  a  boat  used  on  the 
Nile  for  conveyance  of  travellers.  It  varies 
considerably  in  size;  has  one  or  two  masts, 


Dahabieh. 


with  a  very  long  slanting  yard  on  each 
mast  supporting  a  triangular  sail,  and  ac¬ 
commodates  from  two  to  eight  passengers. 

Dahlgren  (dal'gren)  Guns,  an  improved 
kind  of  cannon  invented  by  John  A.  Dahl¬ 
gren,  admiral  of  the  United  States  navy, 
born  1809,  died  1870.  Their  chief  pecu¬ 
liarity  consists  in  their  having  less  metal 
between  the  muzzle  and  the  trunnions  than 
ordinary  cannons. 

Dah  lia  (so  called  after  the  Swedish  bo¬ 
tanist  Dahl),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Compositae,  sub-order  Corym- 
biferce,  natives  of  Mexico.  By  cultivation 
an  immense  number  of  varieties  have  been 
produced,  all  deriving  their  origin  from  D. 
coccinSa  and  D.  variabUis.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  beautiful,  sporting  into  in¬ 
numerable  varieties.  It  does  not  stand 
frost,  and  has  to  be  taken  up  during  winter. 

Dahlmann  (dal'man),  Friedrich  Chris¬ 
toph,  a  distinguished  historian  of  German  v, 
born  1785,  died  1860.  He  was  professor  at 
Gottingen  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  of  liberal 
measures  in  politics.  Amongst  his  principal 
works  is  a  history  of  the  English  B,e volu¬ 
tion. 

Daho'mey,  a  kingdom  of  West  Africa, 
the  extent  of  which  has  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated.  According  to  Captain  Burton  its 
northern  frontier  is  the  river  Tevi,  about 
100  miles  from  the  coast;  on  the  north-east 
and  the  north-west  are  the  tribes  of  Yariba, 
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DAILY  NEWS - DAIS. 


&nd  Aja,  all  of  which  are  practically  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  area  is  perhaps  about  4000 
miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture 
is  despised.  The  king  is  an  absolute  ruler, 
and  human  sacrifices  form  a  main  part  of 
the  state  ceremonies.  The  regular  army  is 
made  up  partly  of  Amazons,  who  ai’e  com¬ 
pelled  to  celibacy,  and  make  very  effective 
soldiers.  The  capital  is  Abomey  or  Agbo- 
mey,  where  the  king  resides.  In  October 
1884  a  protectorate  was  proclaimed  by  Por¬ 
tugal  over  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey  and 
the  seaport  of  Whydah  annexed. 

Daily  News,  a  prominent  London  daily 
paperof  Liberal  politics,  established  in  1846. 
Its  first  editor  was  Charles  Dickens.  Of 
late  it  has  been  recognized  as  the  leading 
organ  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberals. 

Daily  Telegraph,  a  London  morning 
paper  founded  in  1855.  It  is  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Liberal  politics,  and  has  an  immense 
circulation.  It  has  a  great  reputation  for 
the  promptitude,  fulness,  and  variety  of  its 
telegraphic  advices,  as  well  as  for  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  novelty  of  its  social  articles. 

Daimiel  (di-me-el'),  a  cown,  Spain,  New 
Castile,  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  20 
miles  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Ciudad  Real,  on 
left  bank  of  the  Azuer.  The  manufactures 
are  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  &c.  Pop. 
9652. 

Daimios  (dl'mi-oz),  a  class  of  feudal  lords 
formerly  existing  in  Japan,  but  now  de¬ 
prived  of  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction. 
By  decree  of  August  1871  the  daimios 
were  made  official  governors  on  a  salary  for 
the  state  in  the  districts  which  they  had 
previously  held  as  feudal  rulers. 

Dair-el-kamar,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Druses,  Syria,  on  a  slope  of  Mount  Lebanon, 

1 2  miles  south-east  of  Beyrout,  with  about 
30,000  inhabitants. 

Dairi  (di're),  or  Dairi-soma,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  name  for  the  Mikado  of  Japan.  See 
Mikado. 

Dairy,  the  department  of  a  farm  which  is 
concerned  with  the  production  of  milk  and 
its  manufacture  into  butter  and  cheese.  As 
a  rule  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  country,  and 
the  nearness  of  suitable  markets,  determine 
in  a  great  measure  the  choice  between  til¬ 
lage  and  dairy  husbandry.  For  milk  dairies 
cows  that  yield  abundantly  are  selected, 
while  for  butter  and  cheese  dairies  the  rich 
quality  of  the  milk  is  the  principal  point. 
Regularity  in  feeding  is  very  important, 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  given  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The 
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younger  the  cow  is  the  richer  is  her  milk, 
and  the  second  and  third  years,  therefore, 
are  generally  the  most  profitable,  both 
quantity  and  quality  being  taken  into 
account.  In  general,  after  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to 
continue  the  cow  longer  in  milk,  as  her  milk 
is  fast  deteriorating  and  she  consumes  more 
food  than  a  young  one.  In  the  U.  States 
the  cattle  of  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  hold  the 
first  place  for  dairy  purposes,  the  first  on 
account  of  the  large  yield  which  they  give 
on  comparatively  poor  feeding,  the  second 
for  the  richness  of  their  milk.  In  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  dairy  cleauliness  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  no  substance  more 
easily  receives  and  retains  the  odours  and 
taste  of  putrescent  matter  than  milk.  No 
food,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  milk-house.  A  good 
mode  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  a 
milk-house  is  to  dip  cloths  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  then  hang  them  up  on 
cords  stretching  from  one  corner  to  the  other. 
In  a  similar  way,  too,  the  temperature  of 
the  room  may  be  kept  low  during  hot 
weather.  The  milk-room,  therefore,  should 
be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  most 
easily  cleaned  and  kept  clean.  The  floor 
should  be  of  smooth  flagstones  carefully 
jointed  and  dressed.  It  should  have  a  slight 
slope  towards  the  wall,  where  a  channel  is 
formed  to  convey  all  water  and  spilt  liquid 
to  a  drain.  All  cornices  and  mouldings,  or 
any  projections  or  cavities  where  dust  or 
dirt  can  lodge,  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
avoided.  The  practice  of  making  a  larder 
of  a  portion  of  the  milk-house,  or  of  having 
a  number  of  cheeses  drying  on  the  shelves, 
is  much  to  be  reprehended.  Spilt  milk 
should  neVer  be  allowed  to  remain  an  in¬ 
stant  longer  than  is  necessary  for  its  re¬ 
moval.  The  liberal  use  of  water  (cold  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter)  is  always  to 
be  commended;  a  little  common  washing- 
soda  dissolved  in  the  water  will  be  found 
useful  in  destroying  any  taint  of  sourness 
the  milk-dishes  may  have  acquired.  The 
best  dishes  for  milk  are  made  either  of  glass, 
tin,  tinned-iron,  or  well-glazed  earthenware. 
Wood  is  objectionable  because  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  the  dishes  clean,  and  lead  and  zinc- 
are  liable  to  corrosion  or  decomposition  from 
the  acid  of  the  milk.  See  also  butter ,  Cheese. 

Dais,  a  platform  or  raised  floor  at  the 
upper  end  of  an  ancient  dining-hall,  where 
the  high  table  stood;  also  a  seat  with  a  high 
wainscot  back,  and  sometimes  with  a  canopy, 
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for  those  who  sat  at  the  high  table.  The 
word  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  high 
table  itself. 

Daisy,  the  name  of  a  plant  which  is  very 
familiar,  and  a  great  favorite  ( Beilis 
perennis).  It  never  ceases  to  flower,  and 
is  nearly  naturalized  in  New  England.  In 
the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  the  emblem  of 
fidelity  in  love.  Its  name  is  literally  day’s 
eye,  because  it  opens  and  closes  its  flower 
with  the  daylight. 

Dak,  Dawk,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  post; 
a  relay  of  men,  as  for  carrying  letters,  de¬ 
spatches,  &c.,  or  travellers  in  palanquins. 
The  route  is  divided  into  stages,  and  each 
bearer,  or  set  of  bearers,  serves  only  for  a 
single  stage.  A  dak-bungalow  is  a  house  at 
the  end  of  a  stage  designed  for  those  who 
journey  by  palanquin. 

Daker-hen,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  corn-crake  or  landrail,  a  bird  of  the 
family  Rallidae.  See  Crake. 

Dakoity.  See  Dacoity. 

Dakota,  North  and  South,  two  of  the 
States  of  the  American  Union,  admitted  in 
1890,  and  lying  between  Minnesota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Montana,  and  Canada ;  lat.  43°  to 
49°  N. ;  long.  97°  to  104°  W. ;  area  about 
149,100 sq. miles.  TheMissouridividesthem 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions  and  partly 
forms  the  boundary  between  them  and  Ne¬ 
braska;  the  Red  River  of  the  North  forms 
a  great  part  of  the  eastern  boundary.  Tri¬ 
butaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Little 
Missouri,  Grand  River,  Big  Cheyenne, 
White  River,  &c.  The  Black  Hills  are  the 
chief  elevations,  some  of  their  summits  be¬ 
ing  about  7000  ft.  high,  rising  from  a 
general  elevation  of  3000  ft.  The  surface 
mainly  consists  of  open  grassy  plains  and 
rolling  prairies  or  table-lands,  with  numer¬ 
ous  lakes  and  ponds,  and  also  large  streams. 
The  lakes  are  generally  small,  and  for  the 
most  part  fresh,  but  one  in  the  north,  called 
Minne  Wakan  or  Devil  Lake,  about  40 
miles  long  by  12  broad,  and  with  no  known 
outlet,  is  salt.  The  climate  in  the  south  is 
mild,  and  in  the  north  severe,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
degree  of  latitude.  Much  valuable  timber 
exists,  and  wheat  of  a  fine  quality  is  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated.  In  the  south  and  west 
are  barren  tracts  known  as  the  Bad  Lands. 
Coal,  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals  abound. 
Pop.  in  1890:  North  Dakota,  182,719; 
South  Dakota,  328,808.  Bismarck  is  the 
capital  of  North,  and  Pierre  of  South, 
Dakota.  The  two  States  have  4536  miles 


of  railway.  There  is  an  efficient  school 
system.  Emigration  has  been  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  large.  The  gold  and  silver-min¬ 
ing  industries  are  remunerative. 

Dakota  Indians.  See  Sioux. 

Dalai  Lama.  See  Lamaism. 

Dalbeattie  (dal-be'ti),  a  town  in  Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire,  Scotland,  with  large  granite-pol¬ 
ishing  works,  paper-mills,  concrete  works, 
&c.,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  granite  quar¬ 
ries.  Pop.  4140. 

Dalber'gia,  a  genus  of  fine  tropical  forest 
trees  and  climbing  shrubs,  nat.  order  Legu- 
minosas,  some  species  of  which  yield  excel¬ 
lent  timber.  1).  latifolia  (the  black-wood, 
or  East  Indian  rosewood)  is  a  magnificent 
tree,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  valuable 
furniture  woods.  D.  Sissoo  gives  a  hard 
durable  wood,  called  sissoo,  much  employed 
in  India  for  railway-sleepers,  house  and 
ship  building,  &c. 

Dalecar'lia,  or  Dalarne,  a  tract  in  Swe¬ 
den.  The  name,  meaning  ‘valley -land,’  is 
kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
by  the  noble  struggles  -which  the  Dalecar- 
lians,  its  inhabitants,  made  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Dalgar'no,  George,  born  at  Aberdeen 
about  1627,  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford, 
where  he  taught  a  private  grammar-school 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  where  he  died 
August  28,  1687.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
originality  and  acquirement,  and  has  left 
behind  him  two  remarkable  works,  Ars  Sig- 
norum,  an  essay  on  a  universal  or  philoso¬ 
phical  language,  and  Didascalocophus,  or 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’s  Tutor.  The 
works  of  Dalgarno  have  been  reprinted  for 
the  Maitland  Club. 

Dalhousie  (dal-ho'zi),  Fox  Maule  Ramsay, 
Earl  of,  born  1801,  served  some  years  in  the 
army;  sat  in  parliament  as  member  for  the 
Elgin  burghs  and  Perth;  became  Baron  Pan- 
mure  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1852;  was 
secretary  at  war  from  1 855  to  1858,  when  he 
retired  from  political  life.  In  1860,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  He  died  in  1874 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin,  George  Ramsay,  twelfth  Earl  of 
Dalhousie. 

Dalhousie,  J ames  Andrew  Brown  Ram¬ 
say,  tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of, 
born  in  1812,  British  statesman,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harrow  and  at  Christchurch,  Ox¬ 
ford.  After  filling  the  offices  of  vice-presi¬ 
dent  (1843)  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  (1844),  he  was  appointed  governor- 
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general  of  India  (1847).  In  this  post  he 
showed  high  administrative  talent,  estab¬ 
lishing  railway  lines,  telegraphs,  irrigation 
works,  &c.,  on  a  vast  scale.  He  greatly 
extended  the  British  empire  in  India,  an¬ 
nexing  the  Punjab,  Oude,  Berar,  and  other 


Marquis  of  Dalhousie. 


native  states,  as  well  as  Pegu  in  Burmah. 
In  1849  he  was  made  a  marquis,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  outstayed  his  term  of  office  to 
give  the  government  the  aid  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  annexation  of  Oude ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  Europe  in  1856  it  was  with 
a  constitution  so  completely  shattered  that 
he  was  never  able  to  appear  again  in  public 
life,  and  died  on  19th  December,  I8601.  As 
he  left  no  direct  male  issue,  his  marquisate 
expired  with  him. 

Dalias',  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Al- 
meria,  near  the  coast.  Pop.  9000. 

Dalkeith'  (dal-keth'),  a  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  and  6  miles  s.s.E.  from 
Edinburgh.  Iron  -  founding,  brushmaking, 
brewing,  and  tanning  are  the  chief  industries. 
It  has  an  important  com  market.  Here  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Dalkeith  Palace,  built  on  the  site 
of  a  castle  for  ages  the  chief  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Morton.  Pop.  6931 . 

Dallas,  a  city  of  the  U.  States,  in  Texas, 
on  the  Trinity  Biver,  a  well-built  and  flour¬ 
ishing  place,  and  an  important  railroad 
centre.  Pop.  38,067. 

Dalles  (dalz),  the  name  given  to  various 
rapids  and  cataracts  in  North  America.  The 
Great  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  are  about  '200 
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miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the  river  is 
compressed  by  lofty  basaltic  rocks  into  a 
roaring  torrent  about  58  yards  in  width;  the 
Dalles  of  the  St.  Louis  are  a  series  of  catar¬ 
acts  near  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Dalling.  See  Bulicer. 

Dalma'tia,  a  province  of  Austria,  with  the 
title  of  kingdom,  the  most  southern  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  consists  of  a 
long  narrow  triangular  tract  of  mountainous 
country  and  a  number  of  large  islands 
along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  bounded  N.  by  Croatia,  and  n.e.  by 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  breadth  it  is 
very  limited,  not  exceeding  40  miles  in 
any  part;  its  whole  area  is  4940  English 
square  miles.  The  inland  parts  of  Dalmatia 
are  diversified  by  undulatory  ground,  hills, 
and  high  mountains;  but  though  there  are 
some  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  whole  must  be  considered  poor 
and  unproductive.  The  Narenta,  the  Zer- 
magna,  the  Kerka,  and  the  Cettina  are 
the  principal  rivers,  all  with  short  courses. 
On  some  of  these  the  scenery  is  singu¬ 
larly  wild  and  picturesque.  The  interior 
is  occupied  by  a  much  -  neglected  popula¬ 
tion,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  very  back¬ 
ward  state.  Timber  is  scarce,  and  the 
country  does  not  produce  sufficient  grain 
for  its  own  wants.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  oranges,  pomegranates,  &c.,  are 
amongst  the  fruits ;  the  wines  are  strong, 
sweet,  and  full-bodied.  On  the  coast  fish, 
especially  the  tunny  and  the  sardine,  abound. 
The  trade  of  the  country  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  coast  towns,  where  the  population  is 
mainly  of  Italian  extraction.  Chief  of  these 
are  Zara  (the  capital),  Sebenico,  Cattaro,  Spa- 
lato,  and  Bagusa.  Amongst  the  numerous 
islands  sprinkled  along  the  coast  many  are 
valuable  for  their  productions,  such  as  tim¬ 
ber,  wine,  oil,  cheese,  honey,  salt,  and  as¬ 
phalt.  The  population  is  divided  between 
the  Italians  of  the  coast  towns  and  the  pea¬ 
sants  of  the  interior,  Slovenian  Slavs  speak¬ 
ing  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic.  The  majority 
are  Boman  Catholics.  After  passing  suc¬ 
cessively  through  the  hands  of  Hungarian 
and  Venetian  rulers,  and  of  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon,  Dalmatia  finally,  in  1814,  fell  under 
Austrian  rule.  Pop.  476,101. 

Dalmatian  Dog,  a  variety  of  dog,  called 
also  the  Danish,  spotted,  or  coach  dog.  See 
Coach-dog. 

Dalmat'ic,  orDALMATiCA,  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment  worn  by  the  deacon  at  mass,  so 
called  because  it  was  an  imitation  of  Dal- 
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matian  costume.  It  is  worn  also  by  bishops 
under  the  chasuble.  It  is  a  long  robe  with 
large  full  sleeves  with  black  or  red  longitu¬ 


dinal  stripes  and  par¬ 
tially  unclosed  sides. 
A  similar  robe  was 
worn  by  kings  and 
emperors  at  high  so¬ 
lemnities,  and  con¬ 
tinues  still  to  be  worn 
by  the  sovereigns  of 
England  on  such  oc¬ 
casions. 

Dal'riada,  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  a  terri¬ 
tory  in  Antrim,  called 
after  Carbry  Riada, 
one  of  its  chiefs.  In 
the  6th  century  a 
band  of  Irish  from 
this  quarter  settled  in 
Argyleshire  under 
Fergus  MacErc,  and 
founded  the  kingdom 


Dalmatica,  Cathedral  of 
Chartres  (twelfth  century). 


of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada.  After  being  almost 
extinguished,  the  Dalriadic  line  revived  in 
the  9th  century  with  Kenneth  Macalpine, 
and,  seizing  the  Pictish  throne,  gave  kings 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Dairy',  a  town  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Ayr,  on  the  Garnock,  19  miles  s.w.  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  with  ironworks  and  woollen  and 
worsted  mills.  Pop.  5010. 

Dalrym'ple,  Sir  David,  Lord  Hailes,  a 
Scottish  lawyer,  antiquary,  and  historian, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1726.  He  studied  at 
Eton  and  Utrecht.  In  1748  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  in  1766  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  His  publications 
were  numerous,  but  consist  principally  of 
new  editions  and  translations.  Of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  productions  the  Annals  of  Scotland 
from  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  Accession  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  is  the  most  important. 
He  died  Nov.  29,  1792. 

Dalrymple,  James,  first  Viscount  Stair, 
Scottish  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
1619.  In  the  civil  war  he  sided  at  first  with 
the  parliament,  but  afterwards  with  the 
royalists;  was  made  a  knight  on  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  in  1671  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  In  1682  he  fell  out  of  favour  with 
the  king,  and  retiring  to  Holland  became 
an  adherent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who, 
after  the  Revolution,  raised  him  to  the  peer¬ 
age.  He  died  in  1695.  The  connection  of 
his  son,  the  Master  of  Stair,  with  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe  brought  some  odium  upon  him 


in  his  last  years.  He  wrote:  The  Institutes 
of  the  Laws  of  Scotland  (which  is  still  a 
standard  authority)  ;  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Perfections;  and  An  Apology  for 
his  Own  Conduct. 

Dalrymple,  John,  first  Earl  of  Stair,  born 
1648,  died  1707,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
an  able  Scottish  lawyer  and  statesman.  It 
was  through  him  that  the  massacre  of  Glen¬ 
coe  was  perpetrated  in  1692.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  viscount  in  1695,  and  in  1703 
was  created  earl.  He  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  union  between 
Scotland  and  England. 

Dalrymple,  John,  second  Earl  of  Stair, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1673.  He  studied  at 
Leyden  University,  entered  a  Cameronian 
regiment  in  1692,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Marl¬ 
borough  in  1702,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  and  Ramilies.  In 
1707  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Stair, 
and  in  1715-20  had  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  France,  in  which  he  showed  great  ability. 
After  twenty  years’  retirement  from  public 
life,  in  which  he  did  much  to  improve  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland,  in  1742  he  accepted 
the  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  1 7 43.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1747. 

Dal  Segno  (sen'yo;  Italian),  often  con¬ 
tracted  into  D.S.,  means  *  from  the  sign.’  ’In 
music  this  expression  denotes  that  the  singer 
or  player  ought  to  recommence  at  the  place 
where  the  sign  .£y  is  put. 

Dalton,  John,  an  English  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  in  1766.  After 
teaching  for  twelve  years  at  Kendal,  in  1793 
his  reputation  as  a  mathematician  won  for 
him  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  New 
College,  Manchester.  Here  he  continued 
to  reside  (though  the  college  was  removed 
in  1 7 99>,  publishing  from  year  to  year  valu¬ 
able  essays  and  papers  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects,  while  he  also  lectured  in  London,  and 
visited  Paris.  In  1808  he  announced  (New 
System  of  Chemical  Philosophy)  his  atomic 
theory  of  chemical  action,  the  discovery  of 
which  spread  his  fame  over  Europe.  Vari¬ 
ous  academic  and  other  honours  were  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  and  in  1833  he  received 
a  pension  of  £150,  afterwards  increased  to 
£300.  He  died  July  27,  1844. 

Dalton-in-Furness,  a  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  In  its  vicinity 
are  extensive  ironworks,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  magnificent  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fur¬ 
ness.  Pop.  1891,  13,300. 
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DALTONISM  - 

Daltonism,  another  name  for  Colour¬ 
blindness ,  which  see. 

Dalton’s  Law.  See  Gas. 

Dalyell  or  Dalzell  (di-el'),  Thomas,  a 
Scottish  soldier,  born  about  1599.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  fighting  on  the  royalist  side 
at  Worcester,  and  afterwards  escaped  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  made  a  general.  Re¬ 
turning  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  and  made  himself  notorious  for 
his  ferocity  against  the  Covenanters.  He 
died  in  1685. 

Dam,  a  bank  or  construction  of  stone, 
earth,  or  wood  across  a  stream  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  back  the  current  to  give  it 
increased  head,  for  holding  back  supplies  of 
water,  for  flooding  lands,  or  for  rendering 
the  stream  above  the  dam  navigable  by  in¬ 
creased  depth.  Its  material  and  construc¬ 
tion  will  depend  on  its  situation  and  the 
amount  of  pressure  it  has  to  bear.  For 
streams  which  are  broad  and  deep  strong 
materials  are  required,  usually  stone  masonry 
bound  in  hydraulic  cement  and  a  strong 
framework  of  timber.  The  common  forms 
of  a  dam  are  either  a  straight  line  crossing 
the  stream  transversely,  or  one  or  two 
straight  lines  traversing  it  diagonally,  or 
an  arc  with  its  convex  side  towards  the 
current.  See  Embankment  and  Reservoir. 

Damage-feasant,  in  law,  doing  injury; 
trespassing,  as  cattle:  applied  to  a  stranger’s 
beasts  found  in  another  person’s  ground, 
and  there  doing  damage. 

Dam'ages,  in  law,  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  to  a  person  for  loss  or  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  him  through  the  fault  of  another. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  act  should  have 
been  a  fraudulent  one;  it  is  enough  that  it 
be  illegal,  unwarrantable,  or  malicious.  If, 
however,  a  person  has  suffered  a  loss  through 
fraud  or  delict  on  the  part  of  another,  that 
person  has  not  only  a  claim  to  ordinary 
damages,  but  may  also  claim  remote  or  con¬ 
sequential  damages,  and  may  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained  not  at 
its  real  value,  but  at  the  imaginary  value 
which  he  himself  may  put  upon  it,  subject, 
however,  to  the  modification  of  a  judge  or 
a  jury.  In  other  cases  the  damages  cover 
only  the  loss  sustained  estimated  at  its  real 
value,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred 
in  obtaining  damages. 

Da'man.  See  Hyrax. 

Daman  (da-man'),  a  seaport,  Hindustan,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  100  miles 
north  from  Bombay.  It  belongs  to  the  Por- 
vol.  hi.  129 
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tuguese,  who  conquered  it  in  1531,  and 
made  it  a  permanent  settlement  in  1558. 
It  formerly  had  a  large  trade,  but  this  has 
much  declined.  The  settlement,  which  is 
governed  under  Goa,  has  an  area  of  82  sq. 
miles;  pop.  49,084. 

Damanhoor',  a  town  of  Egypt,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bahreh,  38  miles  e.s.e.  of 
Alexandria.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  wool.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

Damar',  or  Demar',  a  town,  Arabia,  Ye¬ 
men,  120  miles  north  by  west  of  Aden.  Pop. 
about  20,000. 

Damar.  See  Dammar. 

Dam'araland,  a  German  protectorate  in 
South  Africa,  extending  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Cape  Frio  to  Walfisch  Bay,  and 
inland  to  20°  E.  long.  Area  about  100,000 
sq.  miles,  including  a  large  amount  of  barren 
lands. 

Damar  Resin.  See  Dammar  Resin. 

Damascening.  See  Damaskeening. 

Damasce'nus,  John,  John  of  Damascus, 
afterwards  called  also  John  Chrysorrhoas 
(‘golden  stream’),  was  born  at  Damascus 
about  676  a.d.,  died  about  760.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  first  system  of  Christian 
theology  in  the  Eastern  Church,  or  the 
founder  of  scientific  dogmatics,  and  his  ex¬ 
position  of  the  orthodox  faith  enjoyed  in  the 
Greek  Church  a  great  reputation. 

Damas'cus,  a  celebrated  city,  capital  of 
the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Syria,  supposed  to 
be  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  plain  which  is 
covered  writh  gardens  and  orchards  and 
watered  by  the  Barrada.  The  appearance 
of  the  city,  as  it  first  opens  on  the  view,  has 
been  rapturously  spoken  of  by  all  travellers; 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in 
parts  dilapidated,  and,  except  in  the  wealthy 
Moslem  quarter,  the  houses  are  low,  with 
flat-arched  doors  and  accumulations  of  filth 
before  the  entrance.  Within,  however,  there 
is  often  a  singular  contrast,  in  courts  paved 
with  marble  and  ornamented  with  trees  and 
spouting  fountains,  the  rooms  adorned  with 
arabesques  and  filled  with  splendid  furni¬ 
ture.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the 
Great  Mosque  and  the  Citadel.  The  bazaars 
are  a  notable  feature  of  Damascus.  They 
are  simply  streets  or  lanes  covered  in  with 
high  wood-work  and  lined  with  shops,  stalls, 
caf^s,  &c.  In  the  midst  of  the  bazaars  stands 
the  Great  Khan,  it  and  thirty  inferior  khans 
being  used  as  exchanges  or  market-places  by 
the  merchants.  One  of  the  most  important 

and  busiest  streets  is  ‘Straight  Street,’  men- 
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tioned  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  Damascus  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  emporium  of  trade  in  European  manu¬ 
factures;  it  is  also  a  place  of  considerable 
.manufacturing  industry  in  silk,  damasks, 
cotton  and  other  fabrics,  tobacco,  glass,  soap, 
&c.  Saddles,  fine  cabinet-work,  and  elegant 
jewelry  are  well  made;  but  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  famous  Damascus  blades  no  longer 


1516  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Pop. 

200,000. 

Damascus-steel,  a  kind  of  steel  originally 
made  in  Damascus  and  the  East,  greatly 
valued  in  the  making  of  swords  for  its  hard¬ 
ness  of  edge  and  flexibility.  It  is  a  lami¬ 
nated  metal  of  pure  iron  and  steel  of  pecu¬ 
liar  quality,  carbon  being  present  in  excess 
of  ordinary  proportions,  produced  bv  careful 
heating,  laborious  forging,  doubling,  and 
twisting. 

Dam'ask,  the  name  given  to  textile  fabrics 
of  various  materials,  ornamented  with  raised 
figures  of  flowers,  landscapes,  and  other 
forms,  being  the  richest  species  of  ornamental 
weaving,  tapestry  excepted.  Damask  is 
very  commonly  made  in  linen  for  table 
napery. 

Damaskeening,  the  ornamenting  of  iron 


exists.  It  is  one  of  the  holy  Moslem  cities, 
and  continues  to  be  the  most  thoroughly 
oriental  in  all  its  features  of  any  city  in 
existence.  Of  its  origin  nothing  certain  is 
known;  but  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
mentioned  as  a  place  apparently  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  Gen.  xiv.  15.  After  passing  suc¬ 
cessively  under  the  power  of  Israelites,  Per¬ 
sians,  Greeks,  and  Homans,  it  fell  at  last  in 


and  steel  with  designs  produced  by  inlaying 
or  incrusting  with  another  metal,  as  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  by  etching,  and  the  like. 

Dam'asus,  the  name  of  a  pope  born  about 
305,  reigned  366-384.  He  was  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  whom  he  led  to  undertake  the 
improved  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  known 
as  the  Vulgate. 

Dambool',  a  village  of  Ceylon,  70  miles 
north-east  of  Colombo,  at  which  is  a  rock 
containing  a  number  of  caves,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  hewn 
out  of  the  rock. 

Dame’s-violet,THE  Rocket,  the  popular 
names  of  HespSris  matronalis,  nat.  order 
Brassiacese,  stem  single,  erect,  3  to  4  feet 
high,  leaves  lanceolate,  flowers  purple, 
often  double,  is  a  fine  garden  perennial, 
said  to  be  native  about  Lake  Huron. 
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Damiens  (da-me-an),  Robert  Francois, 
notorious  for  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Louis  XV.,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer, 
and  born  in  1715  in  the  village  of  Tieulloy. 
His  sombre  and  obstinate  disposition  early 
obtained  him  the  name  of  Robert-le- Liable. 
After  enlisting  as  a  soldier  he  became  a 
house-servant  in  various  establishments  in 
Paris,  and,  having  robbed  one  of  his  mas¬ 
ters,  he  had  to  save  himself  by  flight.  After 
spending  some  months  in  different  cities,  in 
1756  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a  mind 
which  seems  to  have  become  disordered. 
On  Jan.  5, 1757,  as  Louis  XV.  was  getting 
into  his  carriage  to  return  from  Versailles 
to  Trianon,  he  was  stabbed  by  Damiens  in 
the  right  side.  The  wound  was  of  a  trifling 
nature,  and  Damiens,  who  made  no  attempt 
to  escape,  declared  he  never  intended  to  kill 
the  king.  Damiens  was  condemned  and 
torn  in  quarters  by  horses  March  28,  1757, 
on  the  Place  de  Grbve  at  Paris. 

Damiet'ta,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Nile,  about 
6  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  some 
fine  mosques,  bazaars,  and  marble  baths. 
Alexandria  has  long  diverted  the  great 
stream  of  commerce  from  Damietta,  but 
the  latter  has  still  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  interior  in  fish  and  rice.  The  ancient 
town  of  Damietta  stood  about  5  miles  nearer 
the  sea.  Pop.  29,383. 

Dam 'mar  (or  Dam'mara)  Pine,  a  genus  of 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Conifer*,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  large  lanceolated  leathery 
leaves,  and  by  their  seeds  having  a  wing  on 
one  side  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  end. 
The  Dammdrci  orientalis  is  a  lofty  tree  of 
the  East  India  Archipelago,  attaining  on 
some  of  the  Molucca  Islands  a  height  of 
from  80  to  100  feet.  It  yields  one  variety 
of  dammar  resin.  (See  next  art.)  The 
Kauri  pine,  or  Dammara  australis,  found  in 
the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  is  a 
magnificent  tree,  rising  to  a  height  of  150 
to  160  feet,  and  yielding  kauri  gum.  See 
Kauri. 

Dammar  Resin,  a  gum  or  resin  of  several 
kinds  produced  by  different  trees.  The  East 
Indian  or  cat’s-eye  resin  is  got  from  the 
Dammara  orientalis,  a  tree  of  the  East 
Indian  islands  (see  above),  and  is  used  for 
making  varnishes  for  coach -builders,  paint¬ 
ers,  &c.  In  its  native  localities  it  is  burned 
as  incense,  and  is  also  used  for  caulking 
ships.  Sal  dammar  is  produced  by  the  sal 
tree  of  India  ( Shorea ■  robusta),  rock  dammar 
by  HopZa  odorata  and  other  species  of  trees; 
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both  yield  good  varnishes.  Black  dammar 
is  another  Indian  species. 

Dammoo'da,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Bengal,  which  enters  the  Hooghly 
near  its  mouth ;  length  350  miles. 

Dam'ocles,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  one 
of  the  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder.  One  day  he  was 
extolling  the  grandeur  and  happiness  of 
Dionysius,  whereupon  the  latter  invited 
him  to  a  magnificent  banquet,  where  he 
would  be  regaled  with  regal  fare  and  regal 
honours.  In  the  midst  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  however,  Damocles  happened  to  look 
upwards,  and  perceived  with  dismay  a  naked 
sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
hair,  and  was  thus  taught  to  form  a  better 
estimate  of  royal  honours. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  two  illustrious 
Syracusans,  celebrated  as  models  of  con¬ 
stant  friendship.  Pythias  had  been  un¬ 
justly  condemned  to  death  by  Dionysius 
the  younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily;  but,  having 
to  leave  Syracuse  to  arrange  his  affairs,  his 
friend  Damon  was  taken  as  a  pledge  that 
Pythias  should  return  on  the  day  fixed. 
Pythias,  however,  being  unexpectedly  de¬ 
tained,  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
Syracuse  in  time  to  save  Damon  being 
executed  in  his  place;  and  Dionysius  was 
so  affected  by  this  proof  of  their  friendship 
that  he  pardoned  Pythias. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  fraternal 
order  established  in  the  United  States, 
has  this  pleasant  incident  for  its  basis.  Its 
growth  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  and 
Lodges  are  in  existence  in  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

Dam'pier,  William,  English  navigator, 
born  in  1652.  He  was  descended  from  a 
good  family  in  Somersetshire;  but  losing  his 
father  when  young,  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  mariner. 
After  serving  in  the  Dutch  war,  in  the  Bay 
of  Cainpeachy  as  a  logwood-cutter,  in  a  band 
of  privateers  on  the  Peruvian  coasts,  in  a 
Virginian  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  South  Seas,  and  other 
enterprises  of  a  similar  nature,  he  returned 
home  in  1691.  In  1697  he  published  his 
V oy age  Round  the  W orld,  which  became  very 
popular,  and  next  year  he  wras  appointed 
commander  of  a  royal  sloop-of-war,  fitted  out 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Australian 
seas.  The  vessel,  on  the  home  voyage  (1700), 
foundered  off  the  isle  of  Ascension,  and 
Dampier  returned  to  England.  In  1703  he 
sailed  for  the  South  Sea  in  command  of  a. 
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privateer,  returning  in  1707;  and  next  year 
he  shipped  as  pilot  with  Captain  Woodes 
Rogers,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage 
round  the  world.  He  died  in  1715.  Be- 
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sides  the  book  mentioned,  he  wrote  Voyages 
and  Descriptions,  a  supplement  to  it,  and 
Voyage  to  New  Holland.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hydrographer,  and  a  keen  observer. 

Damps,  noxious  exhalations  issuing  from 
the  earth,  and  deleterious  or  fatal  to  animal 
life.  Damps  exist  in  wells  which  continue 
long  covered  and  not  used,  and  in  mines  and 
coal-pits;  and  sometimes  they  issue  from 
the  old  lavas  of  volcanoes.  These  damps 
are  distinguished  -by  miners  under  the  names 
of  choke-damp ,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  instantly  suffocates;  and  fire¬ 
damp ,  consisting  chiefly  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  so  called  from  its  tendency  to 
explode. 

Dam'son,  a  variety  of  the  common  plum 
( Prunus  domestica).  The  fruit  is  rather 
small  and  oval,  and  its  numerous  sub- 
varieties  are  of  different  colours:  black, 
bluish,  dark  purple,  yellow,  &c.  The  damson 
(corruption  of  Damascene),  as  its  name  im¬ 
ports,  is  from  Damascus. 

Dan  (Hebrew,  meaning  ‘judgment’),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by  his  concubine  Bilhah. 
At  the  time  of  the  exodus  the  Danites 
numbered  62,700  adult  males,  being  then 
the  second  tribe  in  point  of  numbers.  Sam¬ 
son  was  a  member  of  this  tribe. 

Dana,  Charles  Anderson,  editor,  was 
born  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1819. 
After  association  with  the  N.  Y.  Tribune 
for  14  years  as  one  of  the  proprietors  and 


managing  editor,  in  1863  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Since  1868 
Mr.  Dana  has  been  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  journalist 
his  personality  is  identified  with  his  news¬ 
paper. 

Da'na,  James  Dwight,  American  natural¬ 
ist,  born  1 813,  and  since  1855  a  professor  at 
Yale  College.  He  has  written  System  of 
Mineralogy;  Manual  of  Mineralogy;  Coral 
Reefs  and  Islands;  Manual  of  Geology; 
Text-book  of  Geology;  and  many  reports 
and  papers. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  American  writer, 
born  1787  at  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts; 
educated  at  Harvard;  published  several 
collections  of  poems  and  two  novels.  He 
died  in  1879.  —  His  son  Richard  Henry 
(born  1815,  died  1882)  was  the  author  of 
the  well-known  work  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  the  result  of  his  own  experiences 
during  a  voyage  recommended  to  him  on 
account  of  his  health. 

Dan'ae,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  king  of  Argos.  She  was  shut  up 
by  her  father  in  a  brazen  tower,  but  Zeus, 
inflamed  with  passion  for  her,  transformed 
himself  into  a  golden  shower,  and  descended 
through  the  apertures  of  the  roof  into  her 
embraces.  Set  adrift  on  the  waves  by  her 
father,  she  reached  safely  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
where  her  child,  Perseus,  was  brought  up. 

Dan'bury,  a  town  in  Connecticut,  about 
53  miles  n.n.e.  of  New  Y"ork.  It  has  nota¬ 
ble  manufactures  of  hats,  shirts,  and  sewing- 
machines.  Pop.  1890,  16,552. 

Danby,  Francis,  painter,  born  near  Wex¬ 
ford  in  1793.  He  established  his  reputation 
in  1823  by  his  Sunset  at  Sea  after  a  Storm; 
and  in  1825,  by  his  Delivery  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  obtained  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  as  an  associate  of  the  Academy. 
Among  his  subsequent  pictures  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal, 
exhibited  in  1828;  the  Age  of  Gold,  in  1831; 
The  Enchanted  Island— Sunset,  in  1841; 
The  Contest  of  the  Lyre  and  Pipe  in  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  in  1842;  and  the  Painter’s 
Holiday,  in  1844.  Danby ’s  excellence  lay 
in  his  delineations  of  scenery,  and  the  poetic 
halo  with  which  he  contrived  to  invest  them. 
He  died  in  1861. 

Dance  of  Death.  See  Death,  Dance  of. 

Dancing,  a  studied  and  rhythmical  move¬ 
ment  of  the  limbs  generally  adjusted  to  the 
measure  of  a  tune.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
generally  an  expression  of  religious,  patriotic, 
or  military  feeling,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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DANCING  DISEASE 

dance  of  David  before  the  ark,  the  choric 
dances,  or  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Romans,  however,  like  the  orientals, 
had  their  dancing  done  by  hired  slaves. 
This  solemn  character  of  the  dance  has  de¬ 
clined  with  the  progress  of  refinement  and 
civilization,  and  it  is  now  nothing  more  than 
an  elegant  social  amusement  and  an  agree¬ 
able  spectacle  at  public  entertainments.  As 
a  social  amusement,  something  can  be  said 
both  for  and  against  dancing.  It  is  a  plea¬ 
santly  animated  indoor  physical  exercise,  and 
helps  to  give  grace  to  the  ordinary  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body.  It  can  be  urged  against 
it  that,  as  an  exercise,  it  takes'  place  most 
frequently  when  the  body  should  be  in 
repose,  and  under  circumstances  not  very 
favourable  to  health,  such  as  overcrowded 
and  overheated  rooms,  &c.  It  is,  therefore, 
though  in  itself  a  healthy  amusement,  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  abuse. 

Dancing  Disease,  an  epidemic  nervous 
disorder  apparently  allied  to  hysteria  and 
chorea,  occasionally  prevalent  in  Germany 
and  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  In  1734, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St. 
John  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  streets  became 
crowded  with  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  who  commenced  dancing  in  a  wild 
and  frantic  manner  till  they  dropped  down 
from  fatigue.  The  mania  spread  to  Cologne, 
Metz,  and  Strasburg,  and  gave  rise  to  much 
imposture,  profligacy,  and  disorder.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  epidemic 
began  to  decline,  and  is  only  known  now  as 
a  nervous  affection  in  individual  cases. 

Dandeli'on  ( Leontudon  Taraxacum ),  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Com- 
positae,  indigenous  to  Europe,  but  now  also 
common  in  America.  The  leaves  are  all 
radical,  and  runcinate  or  jagged  on' the 
margin.  From  this  circumstance  has  been 
derived  its  French  name  dent  de  lion  (lion’s 
tooth),  of  which  the  English  appellation  is  a 
corruption.  The  stems  are  hollow  and  have 
one  large  bright-yellow  flower  and  a  taper¬ 
ing  milky  perennial  root,  which  acts  as  an 
aperient  and  tonic,  and  is  much  esteemed  in 
affections  of  the  liver.  The  whole  plant  is 
full  of  a  milky  and  bitter  juice.  (See  Ta- 
raxacin.)  The  seed  of  the  plant  is  furnished 
with  a  white  pappus,  and  is  transported  far 
and  wide  by  the  wind. 

Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier,  a  peculiar  breed 
of  the  Scotch  terrier,  so  called  from  the 
Border  farmer  of  that  name  who  figures  in 
Scott’s  novel  of  Guy  Mannering.  This 
breed  is  known  by  its  short  legs,  wiry  and 
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abundant  hair,  and  large  ears.  It  is  very 
courageous  when  fully  grown.  It  is  usually 
either  of  a  light-brown  or  a  bluish- gray 
colour,  termed  respectively  the  ‘Mustard’ 
and  the  ‘Pepper’  variety. 

Dandolo,  Andrea,  Doge  of  Venice  and 
of  an  illustrious  Venetian  family,  was  born 
about  1310,  and  made  doge  in  1343.  He 
carried  on  a  war  against  the  Turks  with 
various  success,  and  greatly  extended  Vene¬ 
tian  commerce  by  opening  a  trading  con¬ 
nection  with  Egypt.  He  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  Venice,  comprising  the  history  of  the 
republic  from  its  commencement  to  1342, 
which  was  published  in  Muratori’s  collection. 
He  died  in  Sept.  1354. 

Dandolo,  Enrico,  Doge  of  Venice,  was 
chosen  to  that  office  in  1192,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four.  On  the  formation  of  the 
fourth  Crusade  Dandolo  induced  the  senate 
to  join  in  it,  and  by  its  help  recovered  the 
revolted  town  of  Zara.  Constantinople  was 
next  stormed,  the  blind  old  doge,  it  is  said, 
leading  the  attack.  In  the  division  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  the  Venetians  added 
much  to  their  dominions.  Dandolo  died  at 
Constantinople  in  1205,  at  the  age  of  ninety  - 
seven. 

Danebrog,  Dannebrog  (dan'e-brog),  lit¬ 
erally  ‘the  cloth  or  banner  of  the  Danes,’  a 
Danish  order  of  knighthood,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  in  1219,  and  revived  in  1693. 
The  decorations  consist  of  a  cross  of  gold 
pattee,  enamelled  with  white,  and  suspended 
by  a  white  ribbon  embroidered  with  red. 

Dane'gelt.DANE'GELD  (thatis,  ‘Danetax’), 
in  English  history,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  the 
English  nation  for  maintaining  forces  *to 
oppose  the  Danes,  or  to  furnish  tribute  to 
procure  peace.  It  was  at  first  one  shilling, 
and  ultimately  seven,  for  every  hide  of  land, 
except  such  as  belonged  to  the  church. 
When  the  Danes  became  masters  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  danegelt  wTas  a  tax  levied  by  the 
Danish  princes  on  every  hide  of  land  owned 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Dane'lagh,  Danelaw,  the  ancient  name 
of  a  strip  of  territory  extending  along  the 
east  coast  of  England  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Tweed,  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Guthrun, 
king  of  the  Danes,  after  the  battle  of  Ethan- 
dune.  This  name  it  retained  till  the  Norman 
conquest,  its  inhabitants  being  governed 
by  a  modification  of  Danish  law  and  not 
by  English  law. 

Danewerk  (da'ne-verk;  Ger.  ‘Danes’ 
work’;  Danish, Dannevirke),  an  ancient  wall 
of  about  from  30  to  40  ft.  high  and  of  art 
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equal  thickness  extending  along  the  south¬ 
ern  frontier  of  Schleswig  for  nearly  10  miles, 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  It  was 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century 
and  repaired  in  1850,  but  was  captured  by 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in  the  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  war  of  1864  and  soon  after 
destroyed. 

Dan'iel,  the  prophet,  a  contemporary  of 
Ezekiel,  w7as  born  of  a  distinguished  Hebrew 
family.  In  his  youth,  b.c.  605,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  educated  in 
the  Babylonish  court  for  the  service  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Thrown  into  the  lions’ 
den  for  conscientiously  refusing  to  obey  the 
king  he  was  miraculously  preserved,  and 
finally  made  prime-minister  in  the  court  of 
the  Persian  king  Darius.  He  ranks  with 
what  are  called  the  ‘greater  prophets.’  The 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bears  liis 
name  is  divided  into  a  historical  and  a  pro¬ 
phetic  part.  Modern  criticism  generally  re¬ 
gards  it  as  written  during  the  oppression 
of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus,  about  170  B.c. 
It  is  partly  in  Chaldee. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  an  English  historian  and 
poet,  contemporary  with  Shakspere,  was  born 
in  1562.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Pem¬ 
broke  family  he  received  several  court  ap¬ 
pointments,  but  he  commonly  lived  in  the 
country,  employed  in  literary  pursuits.  His 
great  poem,  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
is  written  with  much  rhetorical  grace  and 
dignity  of  style.  He  wrote  also  epistles,  |  as- 
torals,  sonnets,  and  a  few  tragedies,  as  well 
as  a  clear  and  useful  sketch  of  English  his¬ 
tory  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  He  died 
in  1619. 

Dan'iell,  John  Frederick,  a  distinguished 
English  physicist,  born  at  London  March 
12, 1790.  In  1816  he  commenced  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Brande.  In  1820  he  published  an 
account  of  a  new  hygrometer  which  he  had 
invented.  Soon  afterwards  his  valuable 
works,  Meteorological  Essays  and  the  essay 
on  Artificial  Climate,  appeared.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in 
King’s  College,  London,  and  made  further 
important  discoveries,  chief  amongst  which 
is  his  apparatus  for  maintaining  a  powerful 
and  continuous  current  of  electricity  in  gal¬ 
vanic  batteries  (see  following  article).  For 
these  discoveries  he  received  successively 
the  three  medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Eoyal 
Society.  In  1843  he  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford.  He  died  13th  March,  1845. 


Daniell’s  Battery,  a  galvanic  battery  the 
cells  of  which  were  originally  constructed  in 
the  following  way.  A  tall  cylindrical  cop¬ 
per  vessel  was  nearly  filled  with  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A  rod  of 
amalgamated  zinc  was  inclosed  in  a  skin  or 


Daniell’s  Battery.— Section  of  Cell. 

c,  Outer  copper  cell,  b,  Solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  d,  Shelf  for  sulphate  of  copper,  e,  Porous 
ceil,  a,  Sulphuric  acid,  z,  Zinc. 

bladder,  which  was  filled  wTith  dilute  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  was  suspended  in  the  copper 
cylinder.  When  the  zinc  rod  is  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  copper  vessel,  which  it¬ 
self  forms  one  of  the  plates  of  the  battery, 
the  current  passes,  according  to  common 
phraseology,  from  the  copper  through  the 
wire  to  the  zinc.  Instead  of  the  bladder  or 
skin  porous  earthenware  pots  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  contain  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  which  the  zinc  is  immersed.  In  improved 
modifications  of  Daniell’s  battery  the  most 
important  change  is  that  of  substituting  for 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  that  surrounds  the 
zinc,  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  in  this 
case  the  zinc  is  not  amalgamated.  By  doing 
away  with  the  sulphuric  acid  local  waste  of 
the  zinc  is  to  a  great  extent  prevented,  and 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  pure  water  on  account  of  the  very  high 
resistance  of  water  impregnated  with  salts. 

Danish  Language  and  Literature.  See 
Denmark. 

Dankali',  or  Dana'kil  (the  former  is  the 
Arabic  singular,  the  latter  the  plural),  the 
common  name  of  a  number  of  rude  tribes 
that  inhabit  Africa  east  of  Abyssinia,  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Red  Sea,  bordering  on  the 
south  with  the  Somalis.  Some  engage  in 
fishing,  others  in  the  rearing  of  cattle.  They 
are  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  are 
estimated  to  number  70,000. 
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Dannebrog.  See  Danebrog. 

Dan'necker,  Johann  Heinrich,  German 
sculptor,  born  in  1758.  Early  signs  of  tal¬ 
ent  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  As  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Karlschule  he  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  was  appointed  court  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  visited  Paris  and  Rome.  In  1790 
he  returned  to  Wiirtemberg,  and  became 
professor  of  the  fine  arts  at  Stuttgart.  His 
best  works  are  his  statue  of  Christ  and  his 
Ariadne  Seated  on  a  Panther.  His  portrait 
busts  are  excellent;  those  of  Schiller,  Lava- 
ter,  the  Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  deserve 
particular  mention.  Dannecker  died  in 
1841. 

Dannemo'ra,  a  village,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  24  miles  n.n.e.  of  Upsala,  in 
Sweden,  celebrated  for  its  iron-mines,  the 
second  richest  in  Sweden,  which  have  been 
worked  uninterruptedly  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries,  and  produce  the  finest  iron  in  the 
world. 

Dante  (a  contraction  of  Durante)  Alighi¬ 
eri  (dan'ta  a-le-ge-a/re),  the  greatest  of  Ita¬ 
lian  poets,  was  born  in  Florence  about  the 
end  of  May  1265,  of  a  family  belonging 
to  the  lower  nobility.  His  education  was 
confided  to  the  learned  Brunetto  Latini. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  studied  in  various 
seats  of  learning,  and  it  is  certain  that 
either  at  this  time  or  in  the  course  of  his 
wandering  life  he  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  He  seems 
to  have  been  quite  a  boy,  no  more  than 
nine  years  of  age,  when  he  first  saw  Bea¬ 
trice  Portinari,  and  the  love  she  awakened 
in  him  he  has  described  in  that  record  of 
his  early  years,  the  Vita  Nuova,  as  well 
as  in  his  later  great  work,  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  in  terms  which  make  it  hard  to 
distinguish  the  real  personality  of  Beatrice 
from  some  ideal  power  of  beauty  and  virtue 
of  which  she  is  to  Dante  the  symbol.  Their 
actual  lives  at  least  went  far  enough  apart, 
Beatrice  marrying  a  noble  Florentine,  Si¬ 
mone  Bardi,  in  1287,  and  dying  three  years 
afterwards;  while  the  year  following  Dante 
married  Gemma  dei  Donati,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children.  At  this  time  the  Guel- 
fic  party  in  Florence  became  divided  into  the 
rival  factions  of  Bianchi  and  Neri  (Whites 
and  Blacks),  the  latter  being  an  extreme 
papal  party  while  the  former  leaned  to  re¬ 
conciliation  with  the  Ghibellines.  Dante’s 
sympathiej  were  with  the  Bianchi,  and  being 
a  prior  of  the  trades  and  a  leading  citizen  in 
Florence  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
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influence  the  pope  on  behalf  of  the  Bianchi. 
The  rival  faction  of  the  Neri,  however,  had 
got  the  upper  hand  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  time  were  burning  the 
houses  of  their  rivals  and  slaying  them  in 
the  open  street.  In  Dante’s  absence  his 


enemies  obtained  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  him,  coupled  with  a  heavy  fine,  a 
sentence  which  was  soon  followed  by  an¬ 
other  condemning  him  to  be  burned  alive 
for  malversation  and  peculation.  From 
this  time  the  poet  became,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  remained,  an  exile;  and  his  his¬ 
tory,  first  lost  by  the  indifference  of  con¬ 
temporaries  and  then  hallowed  by  the 
legends  of  later  generations,  becomes  semi- 
mythical.  He  has  told  us  himself  how  he 
wandered  ‘through  almost  all  parts  where 
this  language  is  spoken,’  and  how  hard  he 
felt  it  ‘to  climb  the  stairs  and  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  strangers.’  During  this  period  he 
is  said  to  have  visited  many  cities,  Arezzo, 
Bologna,  Sienna,  &c.,  and  even  Paris.  In 
1314  he  found  shelter  with  Can  Grande 
della  Scala  at  Verona,  where  he  remained 
till  1318.  In  1320  we  find  him  staying  at 
Ravenna  with  his  friend  Guido  da  Polenta. 
In  Sept.  1321  his  sufferings  and  wander¬ 
ings  were  ended  by  death.  He  was  buried 
at  Ravenna,  where  his  bones  still  lie.  His 
great  poem,  the  Divina  Commedia  (Divine 
Comedy),  written  in  great  part,  if  not  al¬ 
together,  during  his  exile,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  entitled  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise.  The  poet  dreams  that  he  has 
wandered  into  a  dusky  forest,  when  the 
shade  of  Virgil  appears  and  offers  to  con¬ 
duct  him  through  hell  and  purgatory.  Fur- 
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ther  the  pagan  poet  may  not  go,  but  Bea¬ 
trice  herself  shall  lead  him  through  para¬ 
dise.  The  journey  through  hell  is  first  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  imaginative  power  with 
which  the  distorted  characters  of  the  guilty 
and  the  punishments  laid  upon  them  are 
brought  before  us;  the  impressive  pathos  of 
these  short  histories — often  compressed  in 
Dante’s  severe  style  into  a  couple  of  lines 
— of  Pope  and  Ghibelline,  Italian  lord  and 
lady;  the  passionate  depth  of  characteriza¬ 
tion,  the  subtle  insight  and  intense  faith,  make 
up  a  whole  which  for  significance  and  com¬ 
pleteness  has  perhaps  no  rival  in  the  work 
of  any  one  man.  From  hell  the  poet, 
still  in  the  company  of  Virgil,  ascends  to 
purgatory,  where  the  scenes  are  still  mostly 
of  the  same  kind  though  the  punishments 
are  only  temporary.  In  the  earthly  para¬ 
dise  Dante  beholds  Beatrice  in  a  scene  of 
surpassing  magnificence,  ascends  with  her 
into  the  celestial  paradise,  and  after  roam¬ 
ing  over  seven  spheres  reaches  the  eighth, 
where  he  beholds  'the  glorious  company 
which  surrounds  the  triumphant  Redeemer.’ 
In  the  ninth  Dante  feels  himself  in  presence 
of  the  divine  essence,  and  sees  the  souls  of 
the  blessed  on  thrones  in  a  circle  of  infinite 
magnitude.  The  Deity  himself,  in  the  tenth, 
he  cannot  see  for  excess  of  light.  There 
are  many  notable  translations  of  Dante’s 
great  poem.  Amongst  English  versions  we 
may  mention  those  of  Cary,  Longfellow, 
and  Dean  Plumptre,  and  an  excellent  prose 
translation  by  Dr.  John  Carlyle.  The  Vita 
Nuova  has  been  admirably  translated  by 
D.  G.  Rossetti  in  his  Early  Italian  Poets. 
Dante’s  other  works  are:  II  Convito  (the 
Banquet),  a  series  of  philosophical  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  author’s  canzoni;  II  Canzoniere, 
a  collection  of  poems;  a  Latin  treatise,  De 
Monarchia,  a  work  intended  to  prove  the 
supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  holy  Roman 
Empire;  a  treatise  on  the  Italian  language 
entitled,  De  Vulgari  Eloquio;  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  relative  altitude  of  the  water  and 
the  land,  De  Aqua  et  Terra. 

Danton  (dan-ton),  Georges  Jacques,  an 
advocate  by  profession,  and  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  the  French  Revolution,  born  1759. 
His  colossal  stature,  athletic  frame,  and 
powerful  voice  contributed  not  a  little,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  intellectual  gifts  and  auda¬ 
city,  to  win  him  a  prominent  position  amongst 
the  revolutionaries.  He  founded  the  club 
of  the  Cordeliers,  was  foremost  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  conducting  the  attack  on  the  Tuile- 
ries,  Aug.  10th,  1792,  and  as  a  reward  for 


such  services  was  made  minister  of  justice 
and  a  member  of  the  provisional  executive 
council.  When  the  advance  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  spread  consternation  amongst  the 
members  of  the  government  Danton  alone 
preserved  his  courage,  and  in  a  celebrated 
speech  summoned  all  Frenchmen  capable  of 
bearing  arms  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
He  voted  for  the  capital  punishment  of  all 
returning  aristocrats,  but  undertook  the 
defence  of  religious  worship,  and  along  with 
Robespierre  brought  Hebert  and  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  goddess  Reason  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  But  the  rivalry  of  the  two  great 
leaders  had  now  reached  a  point  when  one 
must  succumb,  and  the  crafty  Robespierre 
succeeded  in  having  Danton  denounced  and 
thrown  into  prison,  31st  March,  1794.  Five 
days  afterwards  he  was  condemned  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
and  executed  the  same  day. 

Dantzig,  or  Danzig  (dant'ziA),  a  fortified 
town  and  port,  Prussia,  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  West  Prussia,  253  miles  N.E.  Berlin, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  west  arm  of  the 
Vistula,  about  3  miles  above  its  mouth  in 
the  Baltic,  and  intersected  by  the  Mottlau, 


which  here  divides  into  several  arms.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  The  more  modern 
pai’ts  are  regularly  and  well  built;  in  the 
other  parts  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the 
houses  old  and  indifferent.  Amongst  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  Dom  or  Cathe¬ 
dral,  begun  in  1343,  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  the  exchange,  the  arsenal,  ob¬ 
servatory,  three  monasteries,  two  syna¬ 
gogues,  two  theatres,  &c.  The  industries 
are  numerous,  but,  excepting  those  connected 
with  shipbuilding,  artillery,  and  beer,  not 
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of  great  importance.  The  prosperity  of  the 
town  is  founded  chiefly  on  its  transit  trade, 
particularly  in  wheat  from  Poland.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  amber.  The 
proper  port  of  Dantzig  is  Neufahrwasser, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula;  but  vessels  of 
large  size  can  now  come  up  to  and  enter 
the  town.  After  being  alternately  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the 


length,  including  windings,  about  1670  miles. 
From  its  source  the  Danube  flows  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  to  Ulm,  in  Wtirtemberg, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons;  then  to  Ratisbon  in  Bavaria,  where  it 
becomes  navigable  for  steamers.  Here  it 
turns  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  entering 
Austria  at  Passau,  passing  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  above  which  latter  town  it  sud¬ 
denly  turns  due  south,  holding  this  direction 
till  it  is  joined  by  the  Drave,  after  which  it 
runs  s.s.E.  and  enters  Servia  at  Belgrade. 
Continuing  its  general  course  eastward  it 
forms  for  a  long  distance  the  boundary  line 
between  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.  At  Sili- 
stria  it  once  more  turns  northward,  and 
flowing  between  Roumania  and  Bessarabia 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea  by  three  different 
outlets.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
through  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  the  Da¬ 
nube  flows  through  some  of  the  most  fer- 
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Poles,  Dantzig,  on  the  partition  of  Poland, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Prussia.  Pop.  114,805. 

Dan'ube  (anc.  later  or Danubius;  German, 
Donau),  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe,  origi¬ 
nates  in  two  small  streams  rising  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  in  Baden, 
and  uniting  at  Donaueschingen.  The  direct 
distance  from  source  to  mouth  of  the 
Danube  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its  total 


tile  and  populous  districts  of  its  basin.  Its 
principal  affluents  here  are  the  Iser  and 
Lech.  In  Austria  it  passes  through  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  picturesque  scenery  till  past 
Vienna,  the  land  on  both  sides  being  well 
peopled  and  cultivated.  The  principal  afflu¬ 
ents  are  the  March,  or  Morawa,  and  the  Ens. 
After  passing  through  what  is  called  the 
Carpathian  Gate,  at  Pressburg,  where  it 
enters  Hungary,  it  gives  off  a  number  of 
branches,  forming  a  labyrinth  of  islands 
known  as  Schutten,  but  on  emerging  it 
flows  uninterruptedly  southwards  through 
wide  plains  interspersed  with  pools,  marshes, 
and  sandy  wastes.  The  principal  affluents 
here  are  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the 
Theiss.  Sixty  miles  before  entering  Rou¬ 
mania  the  river  passes  through  a  succession 
of  rapids  or  cataracts  which  it  has  made  in 
cutting  a  passage  for  itself  through  the 
cross  chain  of  hills  which  connect  the  Carps*- 
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thian  Mountains  with  the  Alps.  The  last  of 
these  cataracts,  at  Old  Orsova,  is  called  the 
Iron  Gate.  The  lower  course  of  the  Danube, 
in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  is  through  a  flat 
and  marshy  tract,  fertile  but  badly  culti¬ 
vated  and  thinly  peopled.  In  this  part  it 
increases  its  width  from  1400  to  2100  yards, 
and  latterly  forms  an  expanse  like  a  sea, 
and  is  studded  with  islands.  Of  the  three 
outlets  the  Sulina  Mouth  is  the  deepest,  and 
is  usually  chosen  by  ships  bound  up  the 
river.  The  Danube  is  navigable  for  steamers 
up  to  Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  nearly  1500 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Some  of  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  such  as  the  Save,  the  Theiss,  and  the 
Drave,  are  also  navigable,  so  that  the  water 
system  of  the  Danube  may  be  estimated  as 
admitting  of  about  2500  miles  of  steam 
navigation. 

Danubian  Principalities.  See  Roumania. 

Dan'vers,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston,  with 
tanneries,  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes, 
&c.  Pop.  1890,  7454. 

Dan'ville,  three  towns,  U.  States.  (1)  In 
Illinois;  coal-mines,  &c.  Pop.  11,491. — (2) 
In  Pennsylvania;  blast-furnaces,  rolling- 
mills,  &c.  Pop. 7998. — (3)  In  Virginia;  an 
important  tobacco  centre.  Pop.  10,305. 

Daoudnagar.  See  Daudnagar. 

Daph'ne,  the  Greek  name  for  laurel,  in 
Greek  mythology  a  nymph  beloved  by 
Apollo.  Deaf  to  the  suit  of  the  god,  and 
fleeing  from  him,  she  besought  Zeus  to  pro¬ 
tect  her.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  at  the 
moment  Apollo  was  about  to  encircle  her  in 
his  arms  she  was  changed  into  a  laurel, 
a  tree  thenceforth  consecrated  to  the  god. 

Daph'ne,  a  genus  of  plants,  natural  order 
Thymelaceae.  They  are  shrubs,  inhabiting 
the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
but  chiefly  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  The  best  known  is 
the  mezereon  (D.  Mezereum),  with  pale-green 
leaves  and  very  fragrant  flowers.  D.  Lau- 
reula  (spurge  laurel)  has  an  irritant  bark, 
and  its  berries  are  poisonous. 

Daph'nia,  the  water-flea,  a  genus  of  mi¬ 
nute  crustaceans  belonging  to  the  division 
Branchiopoda.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  D.  pulex ,  or  ‘branch-horned’  water-flea, 
which  is  a  favourite  microscopic  object. 
The  head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  and  is 
provided  with  a  single,  central,  compound 
eye;  it  is  also  furnished  with  antennae,  which 
act  as  oars,  propelling  it  through  the  water 
by  a  series  of  short  springs  or  jerks.  These 
animals  are  very  abundant  in  many  ponds 


and  ditches;  and  as  they  assume  a  red  col¬ 
our  in  summer  impart  the  appearance  of 
blood  to  the  water. 

Darab',  or  Darabjerd,  a  town,  Persia, 
province  of  Farsistan,  beautifully  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  among  groves  of  dates, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  140  miles  south-east  of 
Shiraz.  Pop.  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

Darbhan'gah,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  Patna  division  of  Behar,  in  a  low-lying 
district  subject  to  inundation ;  it  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhaugah,  who 
has  a  fine  new  palace  here.  Pop.  65,955. 

D’Arblay,  Madame.  See  Burney. 

Dardanelles  (-nelz;  anc.  Hellespont), 
a  narrow  channel  which  connects  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  at  this  particular  point  separates  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Asia.  It  is  about  40  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  1  to  4 
miles.  A  rapid  current  often  much  in¬ 
creased  by  winds  runs  southward.  On  the 
Asiatic  side  the  country  is  fine  and  fer¬ 
tile,  rising  gradually  upwards  from  the  sea 
to  the  range  of  Mount  Ida ;  the  Euro¬ 
pean-side  is  steep  and  rugged,  but  densely 
peopled  and  highly  cultivated.  On  both 
shores  there  are  numerous  forts  aud  bat¬ 
teries.  Two  castles  on  the  opposite  shores 
occupy  the  sites  of  ancient  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  and  recall  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  By  treaty  made  in  1841  between 
the  five  great  powers  and  Turkey,  confirmed 
by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1856,  it  is  settled 
that  no  non-Turkish  man-of-war  shall  pass 
the  strait  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Turkish  government. 

Dar'danus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Trojans. 

Darfur',  or  Darfoor',  a  considerable  re¬ 
gion  of  Central  Africa,  forming  a  large  oasis 
in  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  Great  Desert.  It 
may  be  considered  as  lying  between  lat.  11° 
and  15°  N.,  and  long.  26°  and  29°  E.;  on  the 
east  it  has  Kordofan  and  on  the  west  Bor- 
nou,  while  the  regions  to  the  south  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  barbarous  nations.  The  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans  and  negroes,  and  semi- 
barbarous.  Their  occupation  is  chiefly  agri¬ 
culture,  and  cattle  form  their  principal 
wealth.  The  commerce  with  Egypt  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the 
African  system  of  caravans.  It  exports 
slaves,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  copper, 
&c.,  and  receives  in  exchange  sugar,  cotton 
cloth,  hardware,  fire-arms,  &c.  Unlimited 
polygamy  is  allowed,  and  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  natives  are  of  a  very  degraded 
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DARIC  — 

kind.  Pop.  estimated  at  four  or  five  mil¬ 
lions. 

Daric,  an  ancient  Persian  gold  coin  of 
Darius,  weighing  about  129  grains,  value 
about  $6 .,  and  bearing  on  one  side  the  figure 


Golden  Daric,  from  British  Museum. 

of  an  archer.  In  later  times  the  name  has 
been  applied  to  a  silver  coin  having  the  figure 
of  an  archer. 

Da'rien,  Gulf  of,  a  gulf  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  at  the  north  extremity  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
the  mainland. 

Darien,  Isthmus  of,  often  used  as  syno¬ 
nymous  with  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but 
more  strictly  applied  to  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  the  Pacific. 

Darien  Scheme,  a  celebrated  financial 
project,  conceived  and  set  afloat  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Paterson,  a  Scotsman,  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  Paterson  was  a 
man  of  bold  and  original  conceptions,  and 
possessed  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  commerce 
and  finance.  He  was  the  first  projector  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  was  disappointed 
of  his  just  recompense.  His  next  scheme 
was  one  of  magnificent  proportions.  He 
proposed  to  form  an  emporium  on  each  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama  for  the 
trade  of  the  opposite  continents.  The  settle¬ 
ment  thus  formed  would  become  the  entre¬ 
pot  for  an  immense  exchange  between  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  produce  of 
South  America  and  Asia.  Paterson  had 
designed  to  limit  the  benefits  of  the  scheme 
to  Scotland  mainly,  but  had  to  seek  help  in 
London,  where  the  subscriptions  soon  ran 
up  to  £300,000.  Alarm  was  soon  excited 
amongst  the  English  merchants,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  Indies,  at  the  gi¬ 
gantic  Scotch  scheme,  and  the  English  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  withdrawn.  Scotland,  in¬ 
dignant  at  this  treatment,  subscribed  at 
once  and  with  great  enthusiasm  £400,000, 
a  f  11  half  of  all  the  cash  in  the  kingdom. 
Little  more  than  the  half,  however,  was 
paid  up.  In  1698  five  large  vessels  laden  with 
stores,  &c.,  and  with  1200  intending  colo¬ 
nists.  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
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settlement  was  formed  in  a  suitable  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  colonists  fortified  a  secure  and 
capacious  harbour;  but  nothing  else  had 
been  rightly  calculated.  Many  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  were  gentlemen,  totally  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  arts  necessary  in  a  new  co¬ 
lony;  the  provisions  were  either  improper 
for  the  climate  or  soon  exhausted;  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  had  brought  was  not  adapted 
for  the  West  Indian  market.  To  add  to 
their  difficulties  the  colonists  were  attacked 
by  the  Spaniards  and  all  commerce  forbid¬ 
den  with  them.  For  eight  months  the  co¬ 
lony  bore  up,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  survivors  were  compelled  by  disease  and 
famine  to  abandon  their  settlement  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe.  Two  of  the  ships  were  lost 
on  the  way  home,  and  only  about  thirty,  in¬ 
cluding  Paterson,  reached  Scotland. 

Dari 'us,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings. 
(1)  Darius  I.,  fourth  king  of  Persia,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  Achsemenidae,  attained  the  throne  in 
B.c.  521.  Hisreign  was  distinguished  by  many 
important  events.  He  reduced,  after  a  two 
years’  siege,  the  revolted  city  of  Babylon, 
and  led  an  expedition  of  700,000  men  against 
the  Scythians  on  the  Danube,  from  which 
he  extricated  himself  after  suffering  great 
losses.  To  revenge  himself  against  the 
Athenians  who  had  promoted  a  revolt  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  he  sent  an  army  under  Mar- 
donius  to  invade  Greece.  But  the  ships  of 
Mardonius  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
doubling  Mount  Athos  (492  B.c.),  and  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Thracians. 
Darius,  however,  fitted  out  a  second  expe¬ 
dition  of  500,000  men,  which  was  met  on 
the  plains  of  Marathon  by  an  Athenian 
army  10,*' 00  strong,  under  Miltiades,  and 
completely  defeated  (490  B.c.).  Darius  had 
determined  on  a  third  expedition  when  he 
died  b.c.  485. — (2)  Darius  II.,  surnamed 
Nothos,  or  the  Bastard,  by  the  Greeks,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (Lonr/i- 
mdnus).  He  ascended  the  throne  in  423, 
and  died  in  404.  His  son  Cyrus  is  familiar 
to  us  through  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  —  (3) 
Darius  III.,  surnamed  Codomannus ,  great- 
grandson  of  Darius  II.,  was  the  twelfth  and 
last  king  of  Persia.  He  ascended  the  throne 
B.c.  336,  when  the  kingdom  had  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  luxury  and  the  tyranny  of  the  sa¬ 
traps  under  his  predecessors,  and  could  not 
resist  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  invader. 
Such  was  Alexander  of  Macedon;  and  the 
army  which  was  sent  against  him  by  Darius 
was  totally  routed  ou  the  banks  of  the 
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Granicus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Darius  then  has¬ 
tened  with  400,000  soldiers  to  meet  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Cilicia, 
and  was  a  second  time  totally  defeated  near 
the  Issus,  B.c.  333.  Two  years  afterwards, 
all  proposals  for  peace  having  been  rejected 
by  Alexander,  Darius  collected  a  second 
army,  and  meeting  the  Macedonian  forces 
between  Arbela  and  Gaugamela  was  again 
routed  and  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight  (331 
B.c. ).  Alexander  now  captured  Susa  the 
capital,  and  Persepolis,  and  reduced  all  Per¬ 
sia.  Meanwhile  Darius  was  collecting  an¬ 
other  army  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  when  a 
traitorous  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  by  which  he  lost  his  life  in  330  B.c. 
Alexander  married  his  daughter  Statira. 

Darjeeling,  or  Darjiling,  a  district  of 
India,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  lieute¬ 
nant-governorship  of  Bengal,  division  of 
Cooch-Behar;  area,  1234  sq.  miles.  Tea, 
coffee,  cinchona,  and  cotton  are  cultivated 
more  or  less,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea-plant  and  the  making  of  tea  is  now 
the  staple  industry.  Pop.  155,179. — Dar¬ 
jeeling,  the  chief  town  in  the  district,  is 
a  sanatory  station  for  the  British  troops, 
and  though  little  more  than  36  miles  from 
the  plains  stands  at  an  elevation  of  7400  ft. 
above  sea-level,  on  a  ridge  with  deep  valleys 
on  either  side,  in  a  bleak  but  healthy  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  residence  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  barracks,  a  sanitarium,  &c.  Pop. 
7018,  much  increased  in  the  hot  weather. 

Dar'laston,  a  town  and  parish,  England, 
county  and  17  miles  s.  by  E.  of  Stafford. 
It  has  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines.  Pop. 
1891,  14,422. 

Darling  (from  a  governor  of  N.  South 
Wales),  a  name  of  several  applications  in 
Australia.  The  Darling  River ,  a  river  rising 
in  the  n.e.  of  New  South  Wales,  flows  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  till  it  joins  the  Mur¬ 
ray. — Darling  District  is  a  pastoral  district, 
about  50,000  sq.  miles  in  extent,  in  the  s.w. 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  watered  by  the 
Darling  and  the  Murray. — The  Darling 
Downs  are  a  rich  table-land  west  of  Bris¬ 
bane  in  Queensland.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  measures  about  6000  sq.  miles. — The 
Darling  Range  is  a  range  of  granite  moun¬ 
tains  in  Western  Australia,  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  parallel  with  the  coast 
from  Point  D’Entrecasteaux  for  250  miles. 

Darling,  Grace,  a  celebrated  English  he¬ 
roine,  was  born  in  1815  in  the  Longstone 
Lighthouse  (Fame  Islands, coast  of  Northum¬ 
berland),  of  which  her  father  was  keeper. 


In  1838  the  steamer  Forfarshire,  with  forty- 
one  passengers  on  board  besides  her  crew, 
became  disabled  off  the  Fame  Islands  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm,  and  was  thrown  on  a  rock 
where  she  broke  into  two,  part  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  being  left  clinging  to  the 
wreck.  Next  morning  William  Darling 
descried  them  from  Longstone,  about  a  mile 
distant,  but  he  shrank  from  attempting  to 
reach  the  wreck  through  a  boiling  sea  in  a 
boat.  His  daughter  Grace,  however,  im¬ 
plored  him  to  make  the  attempt  and  let  her 
accompany  him.  At  last  he  consented,  and 
father  and  daughter  each  taking  an  oar, 
they  reached  the  wreck  and  succeeded  in 
rescuing  nine  sufferers.  The  news  of  the 
heroic  deed  soon  spread,  and  the  brave  girl 
received  testimonials  from  all  quarters.  A 
purse  of  £700  was  publicly  subscribed  and 
presented  to  her.  Four  years  afterwards 
she  died  of  consumption,  20th  October,  1842. 

Darlington,  a  municipal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  borough  (with  one  member),  England, 
county  and  17^  miles  south  of  Durham; 
well  built,  chiefly  of  brick.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  there  are  large  iron-works,  and 
works  manufacturing  steel,  locomotive  en¬ 
gines,  iron  bridges,  &c.  Pop.  38,000. 

Darlingto'nia,  a  remarkable  genus  of  Ame¬ 
rican  pitcher- plants,  nat.  order  Sarracenia- 
ceae.  A  single  species  is  known  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  leaves  are  long  and  trumpet¬ 
shaped,  with  a  wing  rising  from  one  side  of 
the  mouth. 

Darmstadt  (darm'stat),  a  town,  Germany, 
capital  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  in  a 
sandy  plain,  on  the  Darm,  15  miles  s.  Frank¬ 
fort.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town. 
The  former,  which  is  the  business  part  of  the 
town,  is  very  poorly  built;  the  houses  are  old, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  new 
town  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and 
has  handsome  squares  and  houses.  Among 
the  remarkable  buildings  are  the  old  palace 
(with  a  library  of  500,000  volumes  and  4000 
MSS.,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  rich  museum 
of  natural  history),  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Rathhaus  or  town-hall  built 
in  1580.  Darmstadt  has  some  iron-foun¬ 
dries,  breweries,  <fcc.,  but  depends  more  upon 
the  residence  of  the  court  than  upon  either 
trade  or  manufactures.  Pop.  42,794. 

Darmstadt,  or  Hesse- Darmstadt.  See 
Hesse. 

Dar'nel,  the  popular  name  of  Lolium  te- 
mulentum,  a  species  of  poisonous  grass. 
It  appears  tq  be  the  infelix  lolium  of  Virgil. 
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And  the  tares  of  Scripture.  Its  properties 
are  said  to  be  narcotic  and  stupefying,  but 
recent  researches  have  cast  some  doubt  on 
its  reported  deleterious  qualities.  It  is  met 
with  in  corn-fields,  and  is  now  naturalized 
in  N.  America. 

Darnetal  (dar-na-tal),  a  town,  France,  dep. 
of  Seine- Inf  thrieure,  2^  miles  east  of  Rouen. 
There  are  extensive  woollen  factories  and 
spinning-mills.  Pop.  6487. 

Darn  ley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  a  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by 
her  first  marriage  queen  of  James  IV.,  born 
1541.  In  1565  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
match,  and  ere  long  gave  rise  first  to  cool¬ 
ness,  then  to  open  quarrel,  and  finally  to 
deadly  hate,  which  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
to  which  Darnley  was  a  party,  only  in¬ 
creased.  Mary  affected,  however,  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  him,  but  could  not  long  conceal 
her  contempt  for  the  handsome  imbecile. 
After  the  birth  of  a  son,  subsequently  James 
VI.,  Darnley  was  seized  at  Glasgow  with 
smallpox,  from  which  he  had  barely  re¬ 
covered  when  Mary  visited  him,  and  had 
him  conveyed  to  an  isolated  house  called 
Kirk  of  Field,  close  to  the  Edinburgh  city 
walls.  This  dwelling,  which  belonged  to 
a  retainer  of  Bothwell’s,  the  rapidly  rising 
favourite,  was  blown  into  the  air  with  gun¬ 
powder  (10th  February,  1567).  The  dead 
bodies  of  the  king  and  his  page  were  found 
in  a  field  at  a  distance  of  80  yards  from  the 
house,  quite  free  from  any  mark  which  such 
an  explosion  would  cause.  Strong  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  points  to  Bothwell  as  the 
murderer,  and  to  Mary  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  crime. 

Darrang,  an  administrative  district  of 
Hindustan,  forming  a  portion  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  the  prov.  of 
Assam;  area,  3418  sq.  m. ;  pop.  273,333.  Vir¬ 
gin  forests  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  region. 

Darters,  or  Snake-birds,  a  genus  ( Plotus ) 
of  web-footed  birds  of  the  pelican  tribe, 
found  near  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  tropical  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Australia. 
The  birds  perch  on  trees  by  the  sides  of 
lakes,  lagoons,  and  rivers,  and  after  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  water  suddenly  dart  at  their 
finny  prey  with  unerring  aim  (hence  the 
name).  From  the  serpent-like  form  of  their 
head  and  neck,  the  head  being  scarcely 
thicker  than  the  neck,  they  are  called  snake- 
birds. 


Dart'ford,  a  town,  England,  Kent,  on  the 
Darent,  15  miles  south-east  of  London.  On 
the  river  are  numerous  paper,  corn,  and  oil 
mills,  a  large  foundry,  and  an  extensive 
gunpowder  manufactory,  &c.  Dartford  was 
the  first  place  in  Britain  where  a  paper-mill 
was  erected.  Wat  Tyler  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  the  insurrection  known  by 
his  name  broke  out  at  Dartford  (1377). 
Pop.  1891,  11,962. 

Dartmoor',  an  extensive  upland  tract  in 
England,  in  the  western  part  of  Devonshire, 
often  called  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  and 
belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall;  reach¬ 
ing  from  Brent  s.,  to  Oakhampton  N.,  22 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  20  miles,  and 
occupying  from  130,000  to  150,000  acres. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  coarse  grass 
during  the  summer  months.  Several  of  the 
rugged  granite  hills  (here  called  tors)  are  of 
considerable  height.  Yes  Tor  rising  2050 
feet  above  the  plain.  Dartmoor  prison,  built 
in  1809  as  a  state-prison,  is  now  a  convict 
depot. 

Dartmouth,  a  municipal  borough  and  sea¬ 
port  of  England,  county  of  Devon,  situated 
near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart  into  the 
British  Channel,  30  miles  south  from  Exe¬ 
ter.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious, 
and  the  port  is  much  resorted  to  by 
ocean  steamers  for  coaling  purposes.  Pop. 
1891,  6038. 

Daru,  Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Matthieu 
Bruno,  Count,  French  statesman  and  author, 
born  at  Montpellier  1767,  died  1829.  He 
favoured  the  revolution,  but  was  imprisoned 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  when  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  odes  and  epistles  of  Horace  into 
French  verse.  Napoleon  discovered  his  abi¬ 
lities  and  rewarded  him  by  various  official 
appointments  of  trust.  In  the  campaigns 
against  Austria  and  Prussia  (1806-09)  he 
served  with  ability  as  a  diplomatist  and 
financier.  He  became  chief  minister  of  state 
in  1811,  and  was  called  to  the  chamber  of 
peei’S  in  1818.  He  latterly  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  letters.  His  chief  works  are 
his  History  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  Life 
of  Sully,  History  of  Bretagne,  &c. 

Darwar.  See  Dharwar. 

Dar'wen,  Over,  a  municipal  borough  of 
Lancashire,  England,  3^  miles  south  of 
Blackburn.  Until  about  the  middle  of  this 
century  Over  Darwen  was  an  insignificant 
village;  now  it  is  a  populous  and  thriving 
town.  The  staple  manufacture  is  cotton; 
other  manufactures  are  paper,  iron  castings, 
earthenware,  &c.  Pop.  1891,  34,192. 
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DARWIN - DASS. 


Dar'win,  Charles  Robert,  English  na¬ 
turalist,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1809,  died 
at  Down,  near  Beckenham  in  Kent  1882; 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Darwin  and 
grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  He  was 


Charles  Darwin. 


educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  in  1831  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  naturalist  to  the  surveying  voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Beayle,  commanded  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Fitzroy.  The  vessel 
sailed  in  Dec.  1831,  and  did  not  return  till 
Oct.  1836,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  Mr,  Darwin  came  home  with  rich 
stores  of  knowledge,  part  of  which  he  soon 
gave  to  the  public  in  various  works.  In 
1839  he  married  his  cousin  Emma  Wedg¬ 
wood,  and  henceforth  spent  the  life  of  a 
quiet  country  gentleman,  engrossed  in  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits — experimenting,  observing,  re¬ 
cording,  reflecting,  and  generalizing.  In 
1839  he  published  his  Journal  of  Researches 
during  a  Voyage  round  the  World;  in  1842 
Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs; 
in  1844  Geological  Observations  on  Volcanic 
Islands,  &c.;  in  1846  Geological  Observa¬ 
tions  in  South  America;  in  1851  and  1854 
his  Monograph  of  the  Cirrhipedia,  and  soon 
after  the  Fossil  Lepadridae  and  Balaenidae 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1859  his  name  at¬ 
tained  its  great  celebrity  by  the  publication 
of  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Na¬ 
tural  Selection.  This  work,  scouted  and 
derided  though  it  was  at  first  in  certain 
quarters,  may  be  said  to  have  worked  nothing 


l.ss  than  a  revolution  in  biological  science. 
In  it  for  the  first  time  was  given  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied 
to  plants  and  animals,  the  origin  of  species 
being  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  largely 
based  on  the  material  he  had  accumulated 
for  the  elaboration  of  this  great  theory. 
The  principal  are  a  treatise  on  the  Ferti¬ 
lization  of  Orchids  (1862);  Domesticated 
Animals  and  Cultivated  Plants;  or  The 
Principle  of  Variation,  Ac.,  under  Domes¬ 
tication  (1867);  Descent  of  Man  and  Varia¬ 
tion  in  Relation  to  Sex  (1871);  The  Ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Ani¬ 
mals  (1872);  Movements  and  Habits  of 
Climbing  Plants  (2d  ed.  1875)  ;  Insectiv¬ 
orous  Plants  (1875);  Cross  and  Self  Fer¬ 
tilisation  (1876);  The  Power  of  Movement 
in  Plants  (1880);  The  Formation  of  Vege¬ 
table  Mould  (1881);  the  last  containing  a 
vast  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
common  earth-worm.  Mr.  Darwin  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. — His  son 
George  Howard,  born  1845,  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  both  in  mathematics  and  in 
physics;  was  second  wrangler  at  Cambridge 
in  1868,  and  in  1883  was  elected  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  same  uni¬ 
versity. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  M.D.,  English  phy¬ 
sician  and  poet,  was  born  in  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh; 
practised  as  a  physician  in  Lichfield  till 
1781,  when  he  removed  to  Derby,  near 
which  he  died  in  1802.  His  name  is  chiefly 
known  from  his  poem  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
which  first  appeared  in  1789  and  1792. 
The  fame  it  acquired  was  splendid  but  very 
transient,  and  it  has  since  almost  sunk  into 
oblivion.  In  1794-96  Dr.  Darwin  published 
Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life;  in 
1799  Phytologia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Gardening.  The  Temple  of 
Nature  appeared  posthumously  in  1803. 
Charles  Darwin  was  his  grandson. 

Dar'winism,  the  views,  especially  regard¬ 
ing  the  origin  and  development  of  animals 
and  plants,  expressed  in  detail  and  advo¬ 
cated  with  much  earnestness  in  the  works 
of  Charles  Darwin.  See  Evolution ,  Natural 
Selection,  &c. 

Dass,  Petter,  Norwegian  poet,  of  Scot¬ 
tish  extraction,  born  1647,  died  1708.  He 
is  known  as  the  *  father  of  Norwegian 
poetry,’  and  his  principal  poem,  The  Trum¬ 
pet  of  Northland,  is  one  of  the  most  favour¬ 
ite  national  poems. 
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DASYURE - 

DaB'yure,  Dasyij'rus,  the  brush-tailed 
opossums,  a  genus  of  plantigrade  marsupials 
found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  so 
named  in  contrast  to  the  opossums  of  the 
New  World  ( Didelphys ),  which  have  naked 
tails  somewhat  like  rats.  The  ursine  dasy- 
ure  ( Dasyurus  ursinus)  of  Tasmania  is  about 
the  size  of  a  badger,  but  of  a  sturdier  form, 
of  a  dull  black  colour,  carnivorous,  and  of  so 
savage  a  temper  as  to  have  gained  for  it¬ 
self  the  alternative  name  of  Diabulus  ursi¬ 
nus,  or  Tasmanian  devil.  Formerly  it  was 
most  destructive  to  flocks  and  poultry -yards, 
but  is  now  in  the  inhabited  districts  nearly 
extirpated.  The  various  species  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  have  much  the  same  nature  and  habits 
as  the  European  polecat. 

Data'ria,  the  papal  office  of  the  chancery 
at  Rome,  from  which  all  bulls  are  issued. 

Date  (Latin,  datum ,  given),  that  addition 
to  a  writing  which  specifies  the  year,  month, 
and  day  when,  and  usually  the  place  where, 
it  was  given  or  executed;  also  the  time  when 
any  event  happened,  when  anything  was 
transacted,  or  when  anything  is  to  be  done. 

Date,  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm  or  the 
tree  itself,  the  Phoenix  dactylifera.  The 


Date-palm  ( Phoenix  dactylifera). 


fruit  is  used  extensively  as  an  article  of  food 
by  the  natives  of  Northern  Africa  and  of 
some  countries  of  Asia.  It  consists  of  an 
external  pericarp,  separable  into  three  por¬ 
tions,  and  covering  a  seed  which  is  hard  and 
horny  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  al¬ 
bumen  in  which  the  embryo  plant  is  buried. 
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—  DATIVE. 

Next  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree  the  date  is  url- 
questionably  the  most  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  of  the  palm  tribe.  Its  stem  shoots  up  to 
the  height  of  50  or  60  feet  without  branch 
or  division,  and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness 
throughout  its  length.  From  the  summit 
it  throws  out  a  magnificent  crown  of  large 
feather- shaped  leaves,  and  a  number  of  spa¬ 
dices,  each  of  which  in  the  female  plant  bears 
a  bunch  of  from  180  to  200  dates,  each  bunch 
weighing  from  20  to  25  lbs.  The  fruit  is 
eaten  fresh  or  dried.  Cakes  of  dates  pounded 
and  kneaded  together  are  the  food  of  the 
Arabs  who  traverse  the  deserts.  A  liquor 
resembling  wine  is  made  from  dates  by  fer¬ 
mentation.  Persia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa  are  best  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  the  date-tree,  and  its  fruit  is  in 
these  countries  an  important  article  of  food. 

Date-plum,  the  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Diospyros,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
ebony  family.  The  European  date-plum  is 
the  D.  Lotus,  a  low-growing  tree,  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  produces  a  small 
fruit,  the  supposed  lotus  of  the  ancients. 
The  American  date  -  plum,  or  persimmon 
(D.  virginiana),  attains  a  height  of  50  or 
60  feet;  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  very  austere,  but  edible 
after  being  frosted.  The  Chinese  date-plum 
( D .  KaJci)  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  and  is  made  into  a  preserve. 

Dath'olite,  the  siliceous  borate  of  lime,  a 
mineral  of  a  white  colour  of  various  shades 
found  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent ; 
also  near  Lake  Superior,  U.  S.,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  boracic  acid. 

Datia  (dat'i-a),  a  native  state  in  Bundel- 
khand,  Hindustan,  under  the  Central  India 
Agency.  Area,  836  sq.  m. ;  pop.  182,598. — 
Datia,  the  chief  town  of  the  state,  is  situated 
125  miles  s.E.  of  Agra,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  handsome  houses,  the  residences 
of  the  local  aristocracy.  Pop.  28,346. 

Datis'cin,  a  substance  yielded  by  the  bas¬ 
tard  hemp,  Datisca  cannabina,  a  herbaceous 
dioecious  perennial,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark,  and  for  making  cordage. 
Datiscin  (CaiH^O^)  is  extracted  from  the 
leaves,  and  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

Da'tive  (L.  dativus,  from  dare,  to  give),  in 
grammar,  a  term  applied  to  the  case  of  nouns 
which  usually  follows  verbs  or  other  parts 
of  speech  that  express  giving,  or  some  act 
directed  to  the  object,  generally  indicated 
in  English  by  to  or  for. 


DATURA DA  U  PI  1  t  NY. 


Datu'ra,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Sola- 
nacese,  with  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
There  are  several  species,  all  having  poison¬ 
ous  properties  and  a  disagreeable  odour. 
D.  Stramonium 
is  the  thorn- 
apple,  possess¬ 
ing  strong  nar¬ 
cotic  proper¬ 
ties,  and  some¬ 
times  employed 
as  a  remedy  for 
neuralgia,  con¬ 
vulsions,  &c. 

Thedried  leaves 
of  D.  Stramoni¬ 
um ,  and  D.  Ta- 
tida ,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  species,  are 
smoked  as  a 
cureforasthma. 

Dat'urine,  a  poisonous  alkaloid  found  in 
the  thorn-apple  ( Datura  Stramonium ),  said 
to  be  identical  with  atropine,  the  alkaloid 
from  deadly  nightshade. 

Daubenton  (do-ban-ton),  or  D’Auben- 
ton,  Louis  Jean  Marie,  a  French  natura¬ 
list  and  physician,  born  1716,  died  1800. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  in  1742 
began  to  assist  Buffon  in  the  preparation  of 
his  great  work  on  natural  history,  the  ana¬ 
tomical  articles  of  which  were  prepared  by 
him.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  curator 
and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history  in  Paris,  of  which  he  had  charge  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  became  professor  of 
natural  history  in  the  College  of  France  in 
1778.  Among  his  publications  are:  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  Shepherds,  A  Methodical  View  of 
Minerals,  &c.,  and  he  contributed  many 
scientific  articles  to  the  first  Encyclopedic. 

Dau'beny,  Charles  Giles  Bridle,  M.D., 
botanist,  &c.,  born  1795,  died  1867.  For 
many  years  he  was  professor  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  rural  economy  at  Oxford,  and 
wrote  several  esteemed  scientific  works. 

D’Aubigne.  See  Merle  D'Aubigne. 

Daucus,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  carrot. 

Daudet  (do-da),  Alphonse,  French  nov¬ 
elist,  born  at  Nimes  1840.  He  settled  in 
Paris  in  1857,  and  wrote  poems,  essays, 
plays,  &c.,  without  much  success,  till  he 
discovered  his  powers  as  a  novelist,  when 
he  speedily  rose  to  the  highest  rank.  His 
more  celebrated  works  are  Fromont  jeune 
et  Risler  Ainb  (1874);  Jack  (1876);  Le 
Nabab  (1877);  Les  Rois  en  Exil  (1879); 


Numa  Roumestan  (1881);  L’Evangeliste 
(1882) ;  Sappho  (1884)  ;  Tartarin  en  les 
Alpes  (1886),  a  sequel  to  Les  Aventures  Pro- 
digieuses  de  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  published 
in  1874;  Trente  Ans  a  Paris  (autobiogra¬ 
phical),  1888;  and  L’lmmortel  (1888).  All 
his  most  important  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. — His  elder  brother,  Er¬ 
nest  Daudet  (born  1837),  has  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  novelist  and  one  of  the 
best-known  political  writers  of  the  French 
republican  party. 

Daud'nagar,  a  town  in  Gay£  district, 
Bengal ;  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  carpets, 
and  blankets;  and  a  river  trade  with  Patna. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  fine  temple.  Pop.  9870. 

Daulatabad,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Ni¬ 
zam’s  Dominions  (Haidarabad),  Deccan;  170 
miles  n.e.  of  Bombay;  the  fortress,  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Deogiri,  was  from 
remote  antiquity  the  stronghold  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Deccan.  Pop.  1243. 

Daun  (doun),  Leopold  Joseph  Maria, 
Count  von,  an  Austrian  general,  was  born 
in  1705  and  died  in  1766.  He  served  in 
the  Turkish  war  in  1710,  as  major-general 
in  Italy  in  1734,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Krozka  in  1737,  and  the 
capture  of  Dingelfingen  in  1710.  In  1748, 
after  serving  against  the  French  in  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  His  skilful  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  and  his  marriage  with  the  Countess 
of  Fux,  a  favourite  of  Maria  Theresa,  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  post  of  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  in  1757  that  of  general 
field -marshal.  That  same  year  he  defeated 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Kollin,  and  soon 
after  took  Breslau.  In  1758  he  again  de¬ 
feated  Frederick  at  Hochkirch;  but  he  was 
at  last  thoroughly  defeated  by  Frederick  at 
Torgau  in  1759.  He  afterwards  became 
president  of  the  aulic  council. 

Dau  phin,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
King  of  France  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  dolphin, 
the  crest  of  the  lords  of  Dauphiny.  The 
name  was  assumed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  by  the  lord  of  Dauphiny, 
which  province  was  bequeathed  by  Hum¬ 
bert  II.  to  the  King  of  France  in  1349,  on 
condition  that  the  heir  of  the  throne  should 
bear  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Viennois. 

Dau'phiny  ( Dauphive ),  one  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  France,  which  comprised  the 
modern  departments  of  the  Isbre,  the  Hautes 
Alpes,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Dr6me.  The 
capital  of  the  whole  was  Grenoble. 
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Dauw  (da'u), or  Teechi  ( Equus  Burcheli), 
a  species  of  zebra  which  inhabits  the  plains 
of  Southern  Africa,  particularly  to  the  north 
of  the  Orange  River.  Its  general  colour  is 
a  pale  brown,  with  grayish-white  on  the 
abdomen  and  inner  parts  of  the  limbs.  Its 
head,  neck,  and  body,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  its  limbs  are  striped  like  the  zebra,  but 
the  stripes  are  not  so  dark  in  colour.  The 
Dutch  colonists  call  it  Bonte-quagga. 

Dav'enant,  Sir  William,  English  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Oxford  1605,  died 
1688.  His  father  kept  the  Crown  Inn,  a 
house  at  which  Shakspere  used  to  stop  on 
his  journeys  between  London  and  Stratford. 
He  was  early  introduced  into  court  life 
through  his  service  with  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  and  Lord  Brooke;  and  having 
produced  several  plays  and  court  masques, 
he  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  in  the  laureate- 
ship  (1637).  During  the  civil  war  he  fought 
on  the  royal  side,  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  On  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause  he 
retired  to  France;  but  attempting  to  sail  for 
Virginia,  his  ship  was  captured,  and  he  es¬ 
caped  death  through  the  good  offices  of  John 
Milton,  a  kindness  he  was  able  to  repay 
after  the  Restoration.  Under  Charles  II. 
Davenant  flourished  in  the  dramatic  world. 
His  works  consist  of  dramas,  masques,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  the  epic  Gondibert,  which  was 
never  finished;  but  he  is  remembered  chiefly 
by  the  travesty  of  Shakspere’ s  Tempest, 
made  in  conjunction  with  Dry  den.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dav'enport,  a  city  of  Iowa,  United  States, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi,  near  Rock  Island.  Woollen 
goods,  agricultural  implements  and  ma¬ 
chines,  pottery,  carriages,  engines,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  are  among  the  manufactures.  Pop. 
1890,  26,872. 

Dav'entry,  or  Daintree,  a  market  town, 
England,  county  of  and  11  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Northampton ;  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  whips  and  shoes.  Pop.  3859. 

David,  King  of  Israel,  the  youngest  son 
of  Jesse,  a  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  and  de¬ 
scended  through  Boaz  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  Judah.  The  life  of  David  is 
recorded  in  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Samuel  and  the  first  book  of  Chronicles. 
The  book  of  Psalms,  a  large  portion  of  which 
has  been  attributed  to  him  (see  Psalms),  also 
contains  frequent  allusions  to  incidents  in 
his  life.  He  reigned  from  1055  B.c.  to  1015 
B.C.  according  to  the  usual  chronology,  but 
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recent  investigations  put  the  dates  of  David's 
reign  from  30  to  50  years  later.  Under 
David  the  empire  of  the  Israelites  rose  to 
the  height  of  its  power,  and  his  reign  has 
always  been  looked  on  by  the  Jews  as  the 
golden  age  of  their  nation’s  history. 

David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Canmore;  born  about  1080;  succeeded 
his  brother  Alexander  I.  in  1124;  died  1153. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  feudal  insti¬ 
tutions  and  ideas  into  his  native  land.  He 
twice  invaded  England  to  support  his  niece 
Matilda  against  Stephen,  her  rival  claimant 
for  the  English  crown,  during  one  of  his 
incursions  being  defeated  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard  (1138).  He  died  at  Carlisle, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Mal¬ 
colm.  He  acquired  a  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sanctity.  While  yet  Prince  of 
Cumbria  he  had  begun  the  establishment  of 
the  Glasgow  bishopric.  He  adjusted  the 
bishoprics  of  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Ross,  Caithness,  Brechin,  Dunblane,  and 
Galloway.  Among  the  religious  houses 
for  regulars  which  date  from  his  reign  are 
Holyrood,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Dry- 
burgh,  Newbattle,  &c.  His  services  to  the 
church  procured  for  him  the  popular  title 
of  saint,  but  the  endowments  so  taxed  the 
royal  domains  and  possessions  that  James 
VI.  bitterly  characterized  him  as  ‘  ane  sair 
sanct  for  the  crown.’ 

David  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert 
Bruce,  born  1322;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
1329;  died  1370.  On  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  great  part 
of  the  nation.  Edward  Baliol,  however, 
the  son  of  John  Baliol,  formed  a  party  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown;  he  was  backed  by  Edward  III. 
of  England.  Battles  were  frequent,  and  at 
first  Baliol  was  successful;  but  eventually 
David  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  Scot¬ 
land.  Still,  however,  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  England  with  increasing  rancour,  till 
at  length  David  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Neville’s  Cross  (1346).  After  being 
detained  in  captivity  for  eleven  years  he 
was  ransomed  for  100,000  merks.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  reign  was  occupied  in  disputes 
with  his  parliament. 

David,  Felicien  -  CIssar,  French  musi¬ 
cian  and  composer,  born  at  Cadenet  (Vau- 
cluse)  1810,  died  1876.  He  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  1830,  and  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  St.  Simon,  Enfantin,  and 
other  social  speculators.  In  1832,  with  a 
few  companions,  he  went  to  the  East  in 
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order  to  realize  his  dreams  of  a  perfect  life, 
but  returned  disappointed  in  1 835.  He  then 
published  his  Melodies  Orientales,  and  soon 
after  his  most  successful  work,  Le  Desert. 
Other  works  are :  Moise  sur  le  Sinai,  Chris- 
toplie  Colombo,  Le  Paradis,  Le  Perle  du 
Bresil,  Herculaneum,  and  Lalla  Rookh. 

David,  Jacques  Louis,  the  founder  of 
the  modern  French  school  of  painting,  born  at 
Paris  1748,  died  at  Brussels  1825.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1774,  and  passed  several  years 
there  painting  several  important  pictures. 
A  second  visit  produced  the  Horatii,  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  In  1787  he  produced  The 
Death  of  Socrates,  in  1788  Paris  and  Helen, 
and  in  1789  Brutus.  In  the  revolution  he 
was  a  violent  Jacobin,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  Robespierre.  Several  of  the  scenes  of 
the  revolution  supplied  subjects  for  his 
brush.  What  is  considered  his  master¬ 
piece,  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  was  painted 
in  1799.  He  was  appointed  first  painter  to 
Napoleon  about  1804;  and  after  the  second 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  decree  which  banished  all 
regicides  from  France,  when  he  retired 
to  Brussels. 

David,  Pierre  Jean,  a  French  sculptor, 
born  at  Angers  in  1789  (hence  commonly 
called  David  d’ Angers),  died  1856.  He 
went  when  very  young  to  Paris,  became  the 
pupil  of  J.  L.  David,  and  in  1809  a  prize 
obtained  from  the  Academy  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  Canova.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
*>y  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great  Condd  in 
marble.  He  visited  Germany  twice,  in 
1 828  and  1834,  and  executed  busts  of  Goethe 
for  Weimar,  of  Schelling  for  Munich,  of 
Tieck  for  Dresden,  of  Rauch  and  Humboldt 
for  Berlin.  In  1831  he  began  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sculptures  of  the  Pantheon,  his  most 
important  work,  which  he  finished  in  1837. 
He  executed  a  great  number  of  medallions, 
busts,  and  statues  of  celebrated  persons  of 
all  countries,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
Walter  Scott,  Canning,  Washington,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Guttenberg,  Cuvier,  Victor  Hugo,  Be- 
ranger,  Paganini,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

David,  Saint,  patron  of  Wales,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Caerleon,  and  afterwards  of  Mene- 
via,  now  St.  David’s,  where  he  died  about 
601.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  piety,  and 
many  legends  are  told  of  his  miraculous 
powers.  His  writings  are  no  longer  ex¬ 
tant.  His  life  was  written  by  Ricemarch, 
bishop  of  St.  David’s  in  the  11th  century. 


David’s,  St.,  decayed  episcopal  city, 
Wales,  county  Pembroke,  near  the  promon¬ 
tory  of  St  David’s  Head,  once  the  metro¬ 
politan  see  of  Wales.  Within  a  space  of 
1200  yards  in  circuit  are  the  cathedral, 
chiefly  of  the  12th  century,  with  a  finely- 
decorated  rood-loft,  the  episcopal  palace,  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  other  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifices,  chiefly  ruinous.  Pop.  of 
township,  2131. 

Da' vies,  Sir  John,  English  poet  and  law¬ 
yer,  born  1570,  died  1626.  In  1603  he  was 
appointed  solicitor  general  for  Ireland,  and 
soon  after  attorney  -  general.  He  was 
knighted  in  1607,  returned  to  the  English 
parliament  in  1621,  and  obtained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  lord  chief -justice  in  1626.  He 
wrote  Orchestra;  Hymns  to  Astrea;  Nosce 
Teipsum,  a  metaphysical  poem  and  his 
best-known  work;  he  is  also  the  author  of 
a  work  on  the  political  state  of  Ireland. 

Davila,  Enrico  Caterino,  an  Italian 
historian,  born  near  Padua  in  1576,  died 
1631.  Brought  up  in  France,  he  fora  time 
served  with  distinction  in  the  French  army. 
In  1599  he  entered  the  Venetian  service. 

Davis,  Henry  Winter,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.  17, 1817.  As 
metnber  of  Congress  was  a  brilliant  orator. 
Although  representing  a  slave  State  he 
was  unfaltering  in  fidelity  to  the  Union 
and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  emancipation, 
and  as  early  as  1865  favored  negro  suffrage. 
He  died  Dec.  30,  1865. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America  during  the  civil 


Jefferson  Davis. 


war;  born  in  Kentucky  1808.  He  was 
trained  at  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
and  from  1828  to  1835  saw  a  good  deal  of 
service  on  the  frontier.  At  the  latter  date 
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he  became  a  cotton  planter  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1845,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war  he  left  Congress  and  engaged  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  contest.  He  entered  the  Senate 
in  1847,  and  held  various  posts  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  upholding  the  policy  of  the  slave 
states  and  the  doctrine  of  slave  rights.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Southern  States,  was  taken 
prisoner  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  im¬ 
prisoned  for  two  years  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  set  at  liberty  by  the  general  amnesty 
of  1868.  He  has  since  written  a  history  of 
the  war.  He  died  in  1889,  at  New  Orleans. 

Davis,  or  Davys,  John,  an  English  navi¬ 
gator,  born  at  Sandridge,  in  Devonshire 
about  1550.  In  1585-87  he  conducted  three 
expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  the  north¬ 
west  passage.  In  the  first  he  coasted  round 
the  south  of  Greenland  and  sailed  across 
the  strait  that  now  bears  his  name  into 
Cumberland  Gulf,  and  in  the  third  he  sailed 
north  through  Davis  Strait  into  Baffin’s 
Bay.  He  also  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Cavendish  to  the  Pacific  in  1591-93,  and 
made  several  voyages  to  the  East  Indies. 
In  1605  Davis  was  killed  by  Japanese 
pirates  in  the  Indian  seas.  He  wrote  Sea¬ 
men’s  Secrets  (a  work  on  navigation),  and 
the  World’s  Hydrographical  Description. 

Da'vison,  William,  a  statesman  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Scottish  ex¬ 
traction.  After  being  employed  in  several 
important  diplomatic  missions  to  Holland 
and  Scotland,  he  became  secretary  of  state 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1586.  He  was  made 
the  scapegoat  of  the  other  ministers  for  his 
excess  of  zeal  in  despatching  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
(1587).  He  was  brought  to  trial,  heavily 
fined  and  imprisoned,  and  died  in  1608  with¬ 
out  regaining  favour. 

Davis’  Strait,  a  narrow  sea  which  sepa¬ 
rates  Greenland  from  Baffin’s  Land,  and 
unites  Baffin’s  Bay  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
lat.  60°  to  70°  N. 

Da'vits,  two  projecting  pieces  of  wood  or 
iron  on  the  side  or  stern  of  a  vessel,  used 
for  suspending  or  lowering  and  hoisting  the 
boats  by  means  of  sheave  and  pulley.  They 
are  fixed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  shipped 
and  unshipped  at  pleasure. 

Davos  (da-vos'),  an  elevated  valley  (over 
5000  ft.)  of  Switzerland,  canton  Grisons, 
containing  several  villages;  a  winter  resort 
of  persons  suffering  from  chest  diseases. 

Davout,  or  Davoust  (da-vo),  Louis  Nico- 
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las,  Duke  of  Auerstadt  and  Prince  of  Eck- 
miihl,  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  born  in 
1770  at  Annoux,  in  Burgundy;  died  1823. 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen;  served  with  distinction  under  Du- 
mouriez,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
in  1797.  He  went  with  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  and  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  Italy  in  1800.  He  received 
a  marshal’s  baton  in  1804,  led  the  right 
wing  at  Austerlitz  in  1805,  and  defeated 
the  Prussians  at  Auerstadt  in  1806.  He 
shared  the  glory  of  Eylau,  Eckmuhl,  and 
Wagram;  was  made  governor  of  Hamburg; 
took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812, 
and  was  wounded  at  Borodino.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  (1815)  he  was  Napoleon’s 
minister  of  war,  and  after  Waterloo  was 
appointed  bv  the  provisional  government 
general-in-chief  of  the  French  armies.  In 
1819  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers. 

Da'vy,  Sir  Humphry,  B  \rt.,  distinguished 
English  chemist,  was  born  at  Penzance, 
1778,  died  at  Geneva  1829.  After  having 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  edu- 


Sir  Humphry  Davy. 


cation  he  was  placed  with  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  and  early  developed  a  taste  for 
scientific  experiments.  So  successful  was 
he  in  his  studies  that  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1803  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  discoveries  with  the  galvanic  battery, 
his  decomposition  of  the  earths  and  alkalies 
and  ascertaining  their  metallic  bases,  his 
demonstration  of  the  simple  nature  of  the 
oxy muriatic  acid  (to  whirh  he  gave  the 
name  of  chlorine ),  &c.,  obtained  him  an 
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Extensive  reputation;  and  in  1810  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  prize  of  the  French  Institute.  In 
1814  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  body.  Having  been  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  he  delivered  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry  during  ten  successive  years.  The 
numerous  accidents  arising  from  fire-damp 
in  mines  led  him  to  enter  upon  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  explosive 
gas,  the  result  of  which  was  the  invention 
of  his  safety-lamp.  He  was  knighted  in  1812, 
and  created  a  baronet  in  1818.  In  1820  he 
succeeded  Sir  J.  Banks  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  scientific 
societies  of  Europe.  His  health  had  been 
failing  for  some  time,  and  in  his  last  year 
he  had  gone  abroad  to  recruit.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  works  are:  Philosophical  Researches; 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry;  Elec¬ 
tro-Chemical  Researches;  Elements  of  Che¬ 
mical  Philosophy;  Researches  on  the  Oxy- 
muriatic  Acid ;  On  Fire-damp.  He  also 
contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  was  author 
of  Salmonia,  or  Days  of  Fly-fishing;  and 
Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of 
a  Philosopher. 

Davy-lamp.  See  Safety-lamp. 

Da'vyum  (after  Sir  H.  Davy),  a  metal  of 
the  platinum  group  discovered  in  1877.  It 
is  a  hard  silvery  metal,  slightly  ductile, 
extremely  infusible,  and  has  a  density  of 
9-385  at  25°  C. 

Dawes,  Henry  L.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Cummington, 
Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1816.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  and  studied  law.  After  serv¬ 
ing  as  member  of  House  for  seven  consec¬ 
utive  terms,  in  1874  elected  U.  S.  Senator; 
re-elected  1881  and  1887.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  resnected  Senators. 

Dawson,  Henry,  English  landscape- 
painter,  born  1811,  died  1878.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  worker  in  a  Nottingham  lace- 
factory,  but  this  occupation  he  gave  up  for 
art  in  1835.  After  struggling  some  time  at 
Nottingham  he  removed  to  Liverpool  in 
1844,  and  thence  to  Croydon  in  1850,  and 
latterly  he  resided  at  Chiswick.  It  was 
long  before  his  abilities  were  fully  recog¬ 
nized,  and  his  pictures  began  to  fetch  high 
prices  only  a  little  before  his  death.  Among 
the  best  of  them  are  Wooden  Walls  of  Old 
England,  London  from  Greenwich  Hill, 
Houses  of  Parliament,  The  Rainbow,  Rain¬ 
bow  at  Sea,  The  Pool  below  London  Bridge. 


Dawson,  Sir  John  William,  Canadian 
geologist,  born  at  Picton,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1820.  He  was  educated  at  Picton  and 
Edinburgh  University,  and  early  turned 
his  attention  to  geology,  having  published 
papers  on  the  subject  when  not  much  over 
twenty.  He  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
when  examining  the  geology  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1842.  In  1850  he  became  superintendent 
of  education  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1855 
principal  and  professor  of  natural  history 
in  M‘Gill  College,  Montreal,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  vice-chancellor, 
and  latterly  principal  of  the  university,  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  have  been 
very  marked.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  (London)  in  1862,  was 
knighted  in  1885,  and  was  president  of  the 
British  Association  in  1886  during  its  meet¬ 
ing  at  Birmingham.  His  published  works 
include  Acadian  Geology;  The  Story  of  the 
Earth  and  Man;  Science  and  the  Bible; 
The  Dawn  of  Life;  The  Chain  of  Life;  &c. 

Dax,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  South¬ 
western  France,  dep.  Landes,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adour,  25  miles  n.E.  of  Bay¬ 
onne.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  place  is 
its  thermal  springs,  which  have  tempera¬ 
tures  varying  from  86°  to  166°  Fahr.,  were 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  are 
still  in  great  repute  for  the  cure  of  rheu¬ 
matic  and  similar  complaints.  Pop.  8927. 

Day,  either  the  interval  of  time  during 
which  the  sun  is  continuously  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  or  the  time  occupied  by  a  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  embracing  this  in¬ 
terval  (the  period  of  light)  as  well  as  the 
interval  of  darkness.  1  he  day  in  the  latter 
sense  may  be  measured  in  more  than  one 
way.  If  we  measure  it  by  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  stars,  caused  by  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  we  must  call  day 
the  period  between  the  time  when  a  star  is 
on  the  meridian  and  when  it  again  returns 
to  the  meridian:  this  is  a  sidereal  day.  It  is 
uniformly  equal  to  23  hours,  56  minutes, 
4-098  seconds.  But  more  important  than 
this  is  the  solar  day,  or  the  interval  between 
two  passages  of  the  sun  across  the  meridian 
of  any  place.  The  latter  is  about  4  min¬ 
utes  longer  than  the  former,  owing  to  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and 
it  is  not  of  uniform  length,  owing  to  the 
varying  speed  at  which  the  earth  moves  in 
its  orbit  and  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
For  convenience  an  average  of  the  solar 
day  is  taken,  and  this  gives  us  the  mean 
solar  or  civil  day  of  24  hours,  the  difference 
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between  which  and  the  actual  solar  day  at 
any  time  is  the  equation  of  time. 

The  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at  any 
place  varies  with  the  latitude  and  season  of 
the  year,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the 
earth’s  axis.  In  the  first  place,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  (twelve  hours  each)  all  over 
the  world  on  the  21st  of  March  and  the  21st 
of  September,  which  dates  are  called  the 
vernal  (spring)  and  autumnal  equinoxes  (Lat. 


peoples.  The  civil  day  in  most  countries  is 
divided  into  two  portions  of  twelve  hours 
each.  The  abbreviations  p.m.  and  a.m.  (the 
first  signifying  post  meridiem ,  Latin  for 
afternoon;  the  latter  ante  meridiem ,  fore¬ 
noon)  are  requisite,  in  consequence  of  this 
division  of  the  day.  The  Italians  in  some 
places  reckon  the  day  from  sunset  to  sun¬ 
set,  and  enumerate  the  hours  up  to  twenty- 
four;  the  Chinese  divide  it  into  twelve 


illumination,  that  is,  the  line  which  sepa-  in  naming  the  hour  of  the  day.  But  mid-day 
rates  the  illuminated  and  dark  hemispheres  at  Greenwich  is  the  only  instant  at  which  we 
of  the  earth.  Consider  a  place  F.  As  the  ever  have  the  same  date  all  over  the  world, 
earth  turns  round  it  would  describe  a  circle  The  meridian  of  midnight,  which  is  then  at 
fdgh,  the  greater  part  of  which,  fdg,  is  18u°  E.  or  w.,  goes  on  revolving,  gradually 
performed  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  smaller  bringing  a  new  date  to  every  place  to  the  west 
part,  ghf,  in  the  dark.  In  other  words,  of  that  line,  but  obviously  not  bringing  that 
the  day  for  the  place  F  would  be  longer  new  date  to  the  places  immediately  to  the 
than  its  night.  It  will  be  also  seen  that  east  of  that  line  till  twenty-four  hours  after. 


for  any  place  within  the  Arctic  circle  ak 
the  sun  does  not  set,  while  in  the  Antarctic 
circle  the  sun  never  rises  so  long  as  the 
earth  is  in  this  position.  At  the  northern 
winter  solstice  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case — the  Arctic  circle  never  comes  into  thd* 
light  area,  and  places  within  the  Antarctic 
circle  never  enter  into  the  dark.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  at  both  poles  the  year 


From  this  it  follows  that  whereas  places  on 
the  one  side  of  the  globe  never  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  date  except  when  midnight  lies  be¬ 
tween  them,  places  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  and  on  different  sides  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  180°  E.  or  w.,  never  have  the  same 
date  except  when  midnight  lies  between 
them.  The  actual  difference  of  time  be¬ 
tween  Wellington  in  New  Zealand  and 


consists  of  one  day  of  six  months’  duration,  Honolulu  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  otdy 
and  one  night  of  the  same  length.  about  2  hours;  yet  a  person  at  Wellington 

The  Babylonians  began  the  day  at  sun-  may  date  a  letter  9  o’clock  a.m.  26th  June, 
rising;  the  J  ewsat  sunsetting;  the  Egyptians  while  another  writing  at  the  same  instant  at 
ftjid  Ivopians  at  midnight,  as  do  most  modern  JlonoJulu dates  his  11  o’clock  A.M*  2&th  June. 


DAY - DEAD-NETTLE. 


Day,  T  homas,  an  ingenious  writer,  of  a 
benevolent,  independent,  but  eccentric 
spirit,  was  born  at  London  in  1748,  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  horse  1789.  His  father, 
who  was  a  collector  of  the  customs,  died 
whilst  he  was  an  infant,  leaving  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charter  House  and  at  Oxford.  In  1765  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  renounced 
most  of  the  indulgences  of  a  man  of  for¬ 
tune,  that  he  might  bestow  his  superflui¬ 
ties  upon  those  who  wanted  necessaries; 
and  he  also  expressed  a  great  contempt  for 
forms  and  artificial  restraint  of  all  kinds. 
He  wrote,  iu  prose  and  verse,  on  various 
subjects,  but  the  History  of  Sandford  and 
Merton  is  the  only  work  by  which  his 
name  is  perpetuated. 

Day-book,  a  journal  of  accounts;  a  book 
in  which  are  recorded  the  debts  and  credits 
or  accounts  of  the  day.  See  Book-keeping. 

Dayfly,  the  popular  name  of  those  neurop- 
terous  insects  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Ephemera.  They  are  so  called  because, 
though  they  may  exist  in  the  larval  and 
pupal  state  for  several  years,  in  their  per¬ 
fect  form  they  exist  only  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  few  days,  taking  no  food,  but  only  pro¬ 
pagating  their  species  and  then  dying. 

Day-lily,  the  popular  name  for  a  genus 
of  lilies  ( Hemerocallis ),  natives  of  temperate 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  two  species  of 
which  ( H.jlava  and  II.  fulva )  are  grown  in 
gardens.  They  have  long  radical  leaves, 
and  a  branched  few- flowered  scape,  with 
large  handsome  blossoms,  the  segments  of 
which  are  united  into  a  tube. 

Daysman,  in  English  law,  an  arbitrator 
or  elected  judge.  This  term  is  antiquated. 
It  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job,  ch.  ix.  33. 

Days  of  Grace  are  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  after  it  becomes  due.  The  time 
varies  in  different  countries. 

Dayton,  a  town,  United  States,  Ohio, 
capital  of  Montgomery  county,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Mad  and  Great  Miami  rivers, 
52  miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  industrial  activity,  a  centre  of  rail¬ 
way  communication,  and  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  its  manufactures  it  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  western  towns  of  its  size.  The 
national  home  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  is  situated  here.  Pop.  61,  220. 

Deacon,  ecclesiastically,  a  person  in  the 
lowest  degree  of  holy  orders.  The  office 
of  deacon  was  instituted  by  the  apostles, 
find  seven  persons  wero  chosen  at  first  to 


serve  at  the  feasts  of  Christians,  and  distri¬ 
bute  bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants, 
and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  deacon 
is  the  chief  minister  at  the  altar.  He 
assists  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  mass, 
and  on  certain  conditions  can  preach  and 
baptize.  In  the  Church  of  England  the 
deacon  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  of 
priesthood,  these  being  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  The  deacon  may  perform  all  the 
ordinary  offices  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
except  consecrating  the  elements  at  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  absolution.  In  Presbyterian 
churches  the  deacon’s  office  is  to  attend  to 
the  secular  interests,  and  in  Independent 
churches  it  is  the  same,  with  the  addition 
that  he  has  to  distribute  the  bread  and 
wine  to  the  communicants. 

Deacon,  in  Scotland,  the  president  of  an 
incorporated  trade,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
its  meetings  and  signs  its  records.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Act  the 
deacons  of  the  crafts,  or  incorporated  trades, 
in  royal  burghs,  formed  a  constituent  part 
of  the  town-council,  and  were  understood 
to  represent  the  trades  as  distinguished  from 
the  merchants  and  guild  brethren.  The 
deacon-convenor  of  the  trades  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  still  continues  to  be  a  con¬ 
stituent  member  of  the  town-council. 

Deaconess,  (1)  a  female  deacon  in  the 
primitive  church;  (2)  the  term  for  a  kind 
of  quasi  sister  of  mercy  among  certain  Con¬ 
tinental  and  other  Protestants. 

Dead-eyes,  in  ships,  round  flattish  wooden 
blocks,  encircled  by  a  rope  or  an  iron  band, 
used  to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Dead-letter,  a  letter  which  lies  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  uncalled  for  at  the  post-office,  or 
one  which  cannot  be  delivered  from  defect 
of  address,  and  which  is  sent  to  the  general 
post-office  to  be  opened  and  returned  to  the 
writer. — Dead-letter  office,  a  department  of 
the  general  post-office  where  dead-letter3 
are  examined  and  disposed  of. 

Dead-lights  are  strong  wooden  or  metal 
shutters  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the  cabin 
windows  of  a  vessel,  so  as  to  close  them 
tightly  in  bad  weather. 

Deadly  Nightshade.  See  Belladonna. 

Dead  Men’s  Fingers.  See  Alcyonium. 

Dead-nettle,  the  common  name  of  the 
species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Lainium,  nat. 
order  Labiatae,  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
}e&Y§s  to  those  of  the  nettle,  though  they 
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have  no  stinging  property.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  species  found  in  Britain  (and  now  also 
in  N.  America),  as  the  white  dead-nettle 
(L.  album),  the  red  ( L .  purpureum ),  and  the 
yellow  ( L .  Galeobdulon). 

Dead  Reckoning,  the  calculation  of  a 
ship’s  place  at  sea  without  any  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  obtained  by 
keeping  an  account  of  the  distance  which 
the  ship  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of  her  course 
steered  by  the  compass,  and  by  rectifying 
these  data  by  the  usual  allowance  for  drift, 
leeway,  &c.,  according  to  the  ship’s  known 
trim. 

Dead  Sea  (Latin,  Locus  Asphaltites ;  Ara¬ 
bic,  Bahr  Lut,  ‘the  Sea  of  Lot’),  called  in 
Scripture  ‘Salt  Sea,’  ‘Sea  of  the  Plains,’ 
and  ‘East  Sea,’  a  celebrated  lake  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  near  the  south  extremity  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus.  The 
north  extremity  is  25  miles  east  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  10  miles  south-east  of  Jericho; 
length,  north  to  south,  about  46  miles; 
breadth  at  the  widest  part,  9  to  10;  average, 
about  8^  miles.  The  basin  or  hollow  in 
which  the  Dead  Sea  reposes  forms  the  south 
termination  of  the  great  depression  through 
which  the  Jordan  flows,  that  river  entering 
it  at  its  north  extremity.  It  receives  sev¬ 
eral  other  tributaries,  but  has  no  outlet. 
The  sui'face  is  1312  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  984  ft.  below  Lake 
Tiberias,  from  which  the  Jordan  issues.  It 
lies  deeply  imbedded  between  lofty  cliffs  of 
naked  limestone,  its  shores  presenting  a 
scene  of  indescribable  desolation  and  soli¬ 
tude,  encompassed  by  desert  sands,  and 
bleak,  stony,  salt  hills.  Sulphur  and  rock- 
salt,  lava  and  pumice,  abound  along  its 
shores.  The  water  is  nauseous  to  the  taste 
and  smell,  and  so  buoyant  that  the  human 
body  will  not  sink  in  it.  At  about  a  third 
of  its  length  from  the  north  end  it  attains  a 
maximum  depth  of  1308  feet.  The  south¬ 
ern  portion  is  a  mere  lagoon,  12  ft.  deep  in 
the  middle  and  3  at  the  edges.  It  was  long 
assumed  that  this  lake  did  not  exist  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other 
‘cities  of  the  plain,’  and  that,  previously  to 
that  time,  the  present  bed  of  the  lake  was  a 
fertile  plain,  in  which  these  cities  stood,  and 
was  then  merely  traversed  by  the  Jordan, 
which,  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  was 
supposed  to  hold  on  its  course  to  the  Red 
Sea.  This  theory  has  been  shown  to  be 
highly  improbable.  Eminent  critics  are  of 
opinion  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  stood  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  which  received 
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an  extension  when  these  cities  were  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  Deaf-mutes,  persons 
both  deaf  and  dumb,  the  dumbness  result¬ 
ing  from  deafness  which  has  either  existed 
from  birth  or  from  a  very  early  period  of 
life.  Such  persons  are  unable  to  speak 
simply  because  they  have  not  the  guidance 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  to  enable  them 


Manual  Alphabet  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


to  imitate  sounds.  Among  the  causes  as¬ 
signed  for  congenital  deafness  are  consan¬ 
guineous  marriages,  hereditary  transmission, 
scrofula,  certain  local  or  climatic  conditions, 
ill  health  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy, 
&c.  Acquired  or  accidental  deafness,  which 
occurs  at  all  ages,  is  frequently  due  to  such 
diseases  as  smallpox,  measles,  typhus,  para¬ 
lysis,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  cerebral  af¬ 
fections,  but  more  particularly  to  scarlet 
fever,  which  is  somewhat  apt  to  leave  the 
patient  deaf  owing  to  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  throat  extending  to  the  internal  ear, 
and  thus  causing  suppuration  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  extremely  delicate  parts  of  the 
auditory  apparatus.  In  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  deaf-mutes  no  defect  is  visible,  or 
can  be  detected  by  anatomical  examination, 
and  UO  applications  yet  discovered  appear 
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to  be  useful.  The  necessity  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  want  of  words,  oblige  the  deaf- 
mute  to  observe  and  imitate  the  actions 
and  expressions  which  accompany  various 
states  of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate 
objects  by  their  appearance  and  use,  and 
persons  by  some  peculiar  mark,  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  actions  by  direct  imitation.  In 
this  way  he  and  his  friends  are  led  to  form 
a  dialect  of  that  universal  language  of  atti¬ 
tude,  gesture,  and  expression  which  becomes 
a  substitute  for  words  in  the  hands  of  the 
pantomimic  actor,  and  which  adds  force  and 
clearness  to  the  finest  effusions  of  the  orator; 
in  other  words,  the  natural  sign  language. 
This  language,  in  its  elements,  is  to  be  found 
among  all  nations,  and  has  ever  been  the 
medium  of  communication  between  voyagers 
and  the  natives  of  newly  discovered  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  employed  by  many  savage  tribes 
to  supply  the  paucity  of  expression  in  their 
language  and  to  communicate  with  other 
tribes.  Among  some  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America  it  exists  as  a  highly -orga¬ 
nized  language.  Such  a  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  is  after  all  very  imperfect,  however, 
and  various  more  perfect  systems  have  been 
devised  to  enable  deaf-mutes  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  thus  to  gain  such  an  education 
as  people  in  general  possess.  In  1648  John 
Bulwer  published  the  earliest  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
This  was  followed  by  Dalgarno’s  Ars  Signo- 
rum  (Art  of  Signs)  in  1661,  and  Dr.  W.  D. 
Holder’s  Elements  of  Speech.  Dalgarno, 
who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  likewise  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1680,  Didascalocophus;  or,  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’s  Tutor,  a  work  of 
considerable  merit.  To  Dr.  John  Wallis, 
however,  Savilian  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Oxford,  is  generally  ascribed  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  Englishman  who 
succeeded  in  imparting  instruction  to  deaf- 
mutes.  In  1743  the  practicability  of  in¬ 
structing  deaf-mutes  was  first  publicly  de¬ 
monstrated  in  France  by  Pereira,  a  Span¬ 
iard,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
gave  its  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  me¬ 
thod.  About  the  same  time  the  Abb6  de 
l'Ep^e,  who  devoted  his  li'fe  and  fortune  to 
this  subject,  introduced  a  system  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was 
taught  with  great  success  in  the  Royal  Pa¬ 
risian  Institution,  and  afterwards  still  fur¬ 
ther  developed  by  his  pupil  and  successor, 
the  Abbti  Sicard.  In  1779  a  public  institu¬ 
tion  foj’  $ie  education  of  deaf-mutes  was 


established  at  Leipzig,  through  the  labours 
of  Samuel  Heinicke,  the  great  upholder  of 
the  vocal  or  articulatory  system,  which  is 
still  retained  at  Vienna  and  throughout 
Germany.  About  twenty  years  previously 
Thomas  Braidwood  had  established  near 
Edinburgh  in  1760  a  deaf  and  dumb  school 
on  the  articulating  system,  which  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  tour  in  Scotland. 
The  first  public  institution  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  founded  at  Bermondsey  in  1792 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Mason. 
From  this  establishment  originated  the 
London  Asylum  in  Kent  Road,  which  was 
opened  in  1807. 

In  the  United  States  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes,  and  a  National  Deaf-Mute  College 
is  maintained  at  Washington  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Many  States  have  established 
institutions  for  the  care  and  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes. 

The  two  chief  methods  of  conveying  in¬ 
struction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  by 
means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  by  train¬ 
ing  them  to  watch  the  lips  of  the  teacher 
during  articulation.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  manual  alphabet  -  the  double- handed  al¬ 
phabet,  where  the  letters  are  expressed  by 
the  disposition  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands; 
and  the  single-handed,  in  which  the  letters 
are  formed  with  the  fingers  ef  one  hand. 
Particular  gestures  which  are  attached  to 
each  word  as  its  distinctive  sign  are  largely 
used,  as  are  also  real  objects  and  models, 
pictures,  &c.  The  method  of  teaching  by 
articulation,  the  pupil  learning  to  recognize 
words,  and  in  time  to  utter  them,  by 
closely  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips 
and  tongue  in  speech,  and  by  being  in¬ 
structed  through  diagrams  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  is  now 
receiving  much  attention,  and  has  given 
excellent  results,  cases  being  known  where 
persons  have  conversed  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  remained  ignorant  that  those  to 
whom  they  were  speaking  were  afflicted  in 
this  way.  It  is  by  no  means  a  novel  sys¬ 
tem,  but  of  late  it  has  vastly  increased  in 
favour  with  authorities.  A  new  mode  of 
teaching  articulation  has  recently  been 
brought  into  notice,  consisting  in  the  use  of 
the  system  of  visible  speech  devised  by  Mr. 
Melville  Bell.  The  characters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  on  which  this  system  is  founded  are  in¬ 
tended  to  reveal  to  the  eye  the  position  of 
the  vpcal  organs  in  the  formation  of  any 


DEAN  OF  FACULTY. 


DEAFNESS 

sound  which  the  human  mouth  can  utter. 
Its  practical  value  as  a  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  with  all  classes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  tested. 

Deafness,  the  partial  or  total  inability  to 
hear.  This  is  a  symptom  of  most  affections 
of  the  ear.  It  may  be  due  simply  to  an 
accumulation  of  wax.  If  it  come  on  sud¬ 
denly  without  pain  in  a  healthy  person  this 
is  probably  the  cause.  When  it  comes  on 
with  a  cold  in  the  head  it  is  the  result  of  a 
cold  or  catarrh,  and  is  likely  to  pass  off  in  a 
few  days.  Attended  by  pain,  ringingin  the 
ears,  &c.,  some  degree  of  inflammation  is 
likely  present.  The  most  intractable  form 
of  deafness  comes  on  very  gradually  and 
painlessly,  and  is  connected  with  disease  of 
the  middle  ear.  If  a  skilled  ear-surgeon 
were  consulted  in  time  much  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  done  to  stay  its  progress.  Deafness 
due  to  the  disease  of  the  nerve  of  hearing:  is 
usually  very  intense,  comes  on  suddenly  or 
advances  very  rapidly,  and  is  not  easily 
reached  by  treatment.  As  to  other  causes 
of  complete  deafness  see  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Deak  (da'ak),  Franz,  Hungarian  states¬ 
man,  born  of  a  noble  Magyar  family,  1803; 
died  1876.  He  was  elected  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Diet  in  1832,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  liberal  party.  At  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  became  minister  of  justice,  but 
retired  when  Kossuth  obtained  power.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  patriots  in  1849  he  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  Franco- Austrian  war  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  serving  his  country.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  master-spirit  of  the  move¬ 
ment  by  which  the  ancient  independence  of 
his  country  was  restored  in  1867.  Though 
the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  he  constantly 
refused  office,  but  no  change  in  the  ministry 
was  made  without  his  consent. 

Deal  (del),  a  seaport  and  watering-place, 
England,  county  Kent,  between  the  North 
and  South  Foreland,  72  miles  e.  by  s.  of 
London.  Walmer  Castle,  Sandown  Castle, 
and  Deal  Castle  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  Boat  building  and  sail-making  are 
carried  on.  There  is  a  pier  but  no  proper 
harbour;  the  well-known  Downs  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  anchorage.  Pop.  8422. 

Deal,  the  division  of  a  piece  of  timber 
made  by  sawing;  a  board  or  plank.  The 
name  deal  is  chiefly  applied  to  boards  of  fir 
above  7  inches  in  width  and  of  various 
lengths  exceeding  6  feet.  If  7  inches  or 
less  wide  they  are  called  battens,  and  when 
\inder  6  feet  Jon^  they  are  called  de^J-ends, 


The  usual  thickness  is  3  inches,  and  width 
9  inches.  The  standard  size,  to  which  other 
sizes  may  be  reduced,  is  inch  thick, 
11  inches  broad,  and  12  feet  long.  Whole 
deal  is  deal  which  is  1|  inch  thick;  slit  deal, 
half  that  thickness.  Deals  are  exported 
from  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and 
British  North  America. 

Deal-fish,  the  TrachyptZrus  arcticus,  so 
called  from  its  excessively  compressed  body, 
a  denizen  of  the  northern  ocean  and  an 
occasional  visitor  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Britain;  measures  from  4  to 
8  ft.  in  length;  is  of  a  silvery  colour  with 
minute  scales,  and  has  the  dorsal  fin  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  Scandinavian  name 
Vaagmaer. 

Dean  (from  L.  decanus,  from  decern ,  ten), 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  he  presided  over  ten 
canons  or  prebendaries ;  but  more  probably 
because  each  diocese  was  divided  into 
deaneries,  each  comprising  ten  parishes  or 
churches,  and  with  a  dean  presiding  over 
each.  In  England,  in  respect  of  their  differ¬ 
ences  of  office,  deans  are  of  several  kinds. 
Deans  of  chapters  are  governors  over  the 
canons  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  bishop’s 
council  to  aid  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs 
of  religion,  and  they  may  advise,  likewise, 
in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  Rural 
deans  were  originally  beneficed  clergymen 
appointed  by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  cer¬ 
tain  jurisdiction  in  districts  of  his  diocese  re¬ 
mote  from  his  personal  superintendence,  but 
their  functions  have  for  many  years  become 
almost  obsolete.  Dean  of  the  chapel  royal ,  in 
Scotland,  is  a  title  bestowed  on  six  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  receive 
from  the  crown  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  chapel  royal 
in  Scotland,  and  which  are  now  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown. 

Dean  Forest,  England,  county  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  It  formerly  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  west  of  the  Severn,  but  is 
now  reduced  to  about  22,000  acres,  nearly 
one-half  of  which  is  inclosed,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  appropriated  for  the  growth  of  navy 
timber,  but  is  now  mainly  covered  with 
coppices.  This  district  is  crown  property, 
and  the  inhabitants  (chiefly  coal  and  iron 
miners)  enjoy  many  ancient  privileges.  It 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  25,000. 

Dean  of  Faculty. — (1)  In  some  universi¬ 
ties,  as  that  of  London  and  those  of  Scotland, 
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the  chief  or  head  of  a  faculty  (as  of  arts,  law, 
or  medicine);  in  the  United  States,  a  regis¬ 
trar  or  secretary  of  the  faculty  in  a  depai-t- 
ment  of  a  college,  as  in  a  medical,  theolo¬ 
gical,  or  scientific  department.  (2)  The 
president  for  the  time  being  of  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  barristers  or  law  practitioners; 
specifically,  the  president  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh. 

Dean  of  Guild,  in  Scotland,  originally 
that  magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh  who  was 
head  of  the  merchant  company  or  guildry; 
now  the  magistrate  whose  proper  duty  is  to 
take  care  that  all  buildings  within  the  burgh 
are  sufficient,  that  they  are  erected  agree¬ 
ably  to  law,  and  that  they  do  not  encroach 
either  on  private  or  public  property.  He 
may  order  insufficient  buildings  to  be  taken 
down. 

Death  is  that  state  of  a  being,  animal  or 
vegetable,  but  more  particularly  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  in  which  there  is  a  total  and  permanent 
cessation  of  all  the  vital  functions,  when 
the  organs  have  not  only  ceased  to  act,  but 
have  lost  the  susceptibility  of  renewed 
action.  Death  takes  place  either  from  the 
natural  decay  of  the  organism,  as  in  old  age, 
or  from  derangements  or  lesions  of  the  vital 
organs  caused  by  disease  or  injury.  The 
signs  of  actual  death  in  a  human  being  are 
the  cessation  of  breathing  and  the  beating 
of  the  heart;  insensibility  of  the  eye  to 
light,  pallor  of  the  body,  complete  muscu¬ 
lar  relaxation,  succeeded  by  a  statue  like 
stiffness  or  rigidity  which  lasts  from  one  to 
nine  days;  and  decomposition,  which  begins 
to  take  place  after  the  rigidity  has  yielded, 
beginning  first  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  and  gradually  extending  to  the  chest 
and  face.  What  becomes  of  the  mind  or 
thinking  principle,  in  man  or  animal,  after 
death,  is  a  matter  of  philosophical  conjec¬ 
ture  or  religious  faith. 

Death,  Civil,  was  the  entire  loss  of  for¬ 
feiture  of  civil  rights;  the  separation  of  a 
man  from  civil  society,  or  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  civil  rights,  as  by  banishment,  ab¬ 
juration  of  the  realm,  entering  into  a  monas¬ 
tery,  &c. 

Death,  Dance  of,  a  grotesque  allegorical 
representation  in  which  the  figure  of  Death, 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  is  repre¬ 
sented  interrupting  people  of  every  condi¬ 
tion  and  in  all  situations,  and  carrying  them 
away;  so  called  from  the  mocking  activity 
usually  displayed  by  the  figure  of  Death  as 
he  leads  away  his  victims.  It  was  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  by  artists  of  the  middle  ages 


for  cemeteries  and  cloisters.  These  repre¬ 
sentations  were  common  in  Germany,  and 
also  in  France,  where  they  received  the 
name  of  Danse  Macabre ,  the  derivation  of 
which  has  been  much  disputed.  The  series 
attributed  to  Hans  Holbein,  the  younger, 
was  first  published  at  Lyons  in  41  plates, 
increased  in  a  subsequent  edition  by  12 
additional  plates.  A  remarkable  Dance  of 
Death  was  painted,  in  fresco,  on  the  walls 
of  the  churchyard  in  the  suburb  of  St.  John 
at  Basel,  which  was  injured,  in  early  times, 
by  being  washed  over,  and  is  now  entirely 
destroyed.  This  piece  has  been  ascribed  to 
Holbein;  but  it  has  long  since  been  proved 
that  it  existed  sixty  years  before  his  birth. 

Death-rate,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  country, 
&c.  In  Britain  it  is  usually  calculated  at 
so  many  per  thousand  per  annum. 

Death’s-head  Moth,  the  largest  species 
of  lepidopterous  insect  found  in  Britain, 
and  systematically  known  by  the  name  of 
Acherontia  atropos.  The  markings  upon  the 
back  of  the  thorax  very  closely  resemble  a 
skull,  or  death’s-head;  hence  the  English 
name.  It  measures  from  4  to  5  inches  in 
expanse.  It  emits  peculiar  sounds,  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse, 
but  how  these  ai-e  produced  naturalists  have 
not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain.  It 
attacks  bee- hives,  pillages  the  honey,  and 
disperses  the  inhabitants.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  vulgar  as  the  forerunner  of  death  or 
other  calamity. 

Death-watch,  the  popular  name  of  the 
Anobium  tesselatum,  a  coleopterous  insect 
that  inhabits 
the  wood- work 
of  houses.  In 
calling  to  one 
another  they 
make  a  peculiar 
ticking  sound, 
which  supersti¬ 
tion  has  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  death. 


Death-watch  Beetle  {A.  tessel¬ 
atum). — 1,  Natural  size.  2,  Mag¬ 
nified.  3,  Head  as  seen  from 
underneath. 


Debacle  (da/ba  kl),  a  sudden  breaking  up 
of  ice  in  a  river;  used  by  geologists  for  any 
sudden  outbreak  of  water,  hurling  before  it 
and  dispersing  stones  and  other  debris. 

Debatable  Land,  a  distinct  of  country  on 
the  western  border  of  Scotland  and  England 
for  a  long  time  a  cause  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  and  a  l’efuge  for 
outlaws.  It  was  divided  by  royal  comihifh 
signers  in  1542. 
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Debenture,  a  deed-poll  (declaratory  deed) 
given  by  a  public  company  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  borrowed  money.  It  gives  the 
holder  the  first  claim  for  dividends,  while 
the  capital  sum  lent  is  usually  assured  on 
the  security  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
With  the  deed,  coupons  or  warrants  for  the 
payment  of  interest  at  specified  dates  are 
generally  issued.  Custom-house  certificates 
of  drawback  are  also  termed  debentures. 

Deb  orah,  a  Hebrew  seer  or  prophetess 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  by  the 
aid  of  Barak  delivered  the  northern  tribes 
from  the  oppression  of  Jabin,  and  secured  a 
peace  of  forty  years’  duration.  The  trium¬ 
phal  ode  (Judges  v. )  attributed  to  her  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

Debra  Tabor,  a  town  in  Abyssinia,  about 
35  miles  E.  of  Lake  Dembea,  at  present  the 
residence  of  the  Abyssinian  sovereign. 

Debreczin  (de-bret'sin),  a  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  central  plain, 
113  miles  E.  of  Budapest.  Its  houses  are 
mostly  of  a  single  story;  the  streets  broad 
and  unpaved.  Among  the  principal  edifices 
are  the  Protestant  church  and  college.  Chief 
manufactures  are  coarse  woollens,  leather, 
soap,  tobacco-pipes,  casks,  &c.,  and  a  large 
trade  is  done  in  cattle.  Debreczin  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  head-quarters  of  Hungarian  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Pop.  51,122. 

Debt,  National.  See  National  Debt. 

Decade  (dek'ad;  Latin,  decas,  decadis; 
Greek  dekas,  from  deka,  ten)  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  number  ten,  or  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  ten.  The  books  of  Livy’s  Roman 
history  are  divided  into  decades.  In  the 
French  revolution,  decades,  each  consisting 
of  ten  days,  took  the  place  of  weeks  in 
the  division  of  the  year.  Tbe  term  is  now 
usually  applied  to  an  aggregate  of  ten  years. 

Dec'agon,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  ten 
sides  and  angles. 

Decaisnea  (de-ka'ne-a),  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Lardizabalaceae,  growing  on  the 
Himalayas  7000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  sends 
up  erect  stalks  like  walking  sticks,  bearing 
leaves  2  ft.  long.  Its  fruit,  which  resembles 
a  short  cucumber,  contains  a  sweet,  yellow, 
edible  pulp. 

Decalogue  (dek'a-log;  Gr.  deka,  ten,  and 
lo(/os,  a  word),  the  ten  commandments,  which, 
according  to  Exod.  xx.  and  Deut.  v.,  were 
given  by  God  to  Moses  on  two  tables.  The 
Jews  call  them  the  ten  words.  Jews  and 
Christians  have  divided  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  differently;  and  in  some  Catholic  ca- 
§eco»d  commagidniept  has  beep 


united  with  the  first,  and  the  tenth  has  been 
divided  into  two. 

Decameron.  See  Boccaccio. 

Decamps  (de-kan),  Alexandre  Gabriel, 
an  eminent  French  painter,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1803,  killed  while  hunting  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  1860.  His  paintings  include 
pictures  of  Oriental  scenery  and  character, 
historical  pictures,  genre  pictures,  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

De  Candolle  (de  kan-dol),  Augustin  Py¬ 
rame,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modern 
botanists,  whose  natural  system  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  with  some  modifications,  is  the  one 
still  generally  used,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1778,  died  there  1841.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Geneva  and  Paris, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Cuvier 
and  Lamarck,  whom  he  aided  in  various  sci¬ 
entific  researches.  After  returning  to  his 
native  city  he  again  visited  Paris,  and  took 
his  medical  degree,  selecting  as  the  subject 
of  his  thesis  the  medical  properties  of  plants. 
In  1804  he  lectured  in  the  College  of  France 
on  vegetable  physiology;  and  the  following 
year  published  an  outline  of  his  course,  under 
the  title  of  Principes  de  Botanique,  prefixed 
to  the  third  edition  of  Lamarck’s  Flore  Fran- 
^aise.  In  this  outline  he  laid  the  basis  of 
the  system  of  classification  which  he  after¬ 
wards  developed  in  larger  and  more  cele¬ 
brated  works.  In  1808  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  botany  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Montpellier.  In  1816  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Geneva,  where  a  chair  of  natural 
history  was  expressly  created  for  him,  and 
where  he  continued  for  many  years  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  boundaries  of  his  favourite  science 
by  his  lectures  and  publications.  His  chief 
works  are:  L’Histoire  des  Plantes  Grasses; 
Regni  Vegetabilis  Systema  Naturale  (in¬ 
complete);  Thdorie  £lementaire  de  Bota¬ 
nique;  Organographie  Vegetale;  Physiolo- 
gie  Vegetale;  and  Prodromus  System atis 
Naturalis,  the  latter  completed  by  his  son 
Alphonse  (born  1806),  also  an  eminent  bo¬ 
tanist  and  member  of  the  French  Institute. 

Decan'dria,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of 
botany,  the  tenth  class  of  plants.  The 
flowers  have  ten  stamens,  and  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  pistils.  It  includes  the  pink, 
Lychnis,  Saxifrage,  &c. 

Decapitation,  beheading,  capital  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  by  the  sword,  axe,  or  guillo¬ 
tine. 

Decap'oda  (Gr.  deka,  ten,  and  pous,  podos, 
a  foot).— (1)  The  highest  order  of  crusta¬ 
ceans,  so  called  from  having  fire  pairs  of  legs. 
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They  are  subdivided  into  Brachyura,  the 
short -tailed  decapods  or  crabs;  Macrura,  or 
long-tailed,  including  the  shrimp,  lobster, 
prawn,  crayfish,  &c. ;  and  Anomura,  of  which 
the  hermit-crab  is  an  example.  (2)  One  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  dibranchiate  cuttle¬ 
fishes  (the  other  being  the  Octopoda).  They 
have  two  arms  longer  than  the  other  eight, 
and  bear  the  suctorial  discs  only  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  •  • 

Decap'olis,  a  district  of  ancient  Palestine 
containing  ten  cities,  partly  on  the  east 
partly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Dec'astyle  (Gr.  deka,  ten,  and  stylos,  a 
column),  a  portico  or  colonnade  of  ten  col¬ 
umns. 

Deca'tur,  a  city  and  important  railway 
centre  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  39  miles  E.  of  Spring- 
field.  It  has  a  large  rolling-mill,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  16,841. 

Deca'tur,  Stephen,  American  naval  com¬ 
mander,  born  1779,  killed  in  a  duel  1820. 
Among  the  chief  exploits  of  his  life  were 
the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Macedo¬ 
nian  in  1812;  his  attempted  escape  from 
the  blockade  of  New  York  harbour,  1813-14; 
and  his  chastisement  of  the  Algerines,  1815. 

Decazeville  (de-kaz-vel),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Aveyron,  with  coal  and  iron  mines  and 
large  iron-works.  Pop.  6736. 

Dec'can  (Sanskrit,  jDakshina,  the  south), 
a  term  locally  limited  to  the  territory  of 
Hindustan  lying  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
the  Kistna,  but  generally  understood  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Vind- 
hya  Mountains,  thus  comprising  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Madras  and  part  of  Bombay, 
Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Travancore,  and  other 
native  states. 

Deceased  Wife’s  Sister,  Marriage  with, 
a  question  that  has  recently  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Britain.  A  bill  to  legalize  mar¬ 
riage  between  a  man  and  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife  has  been  brought  forward  al¬ 
most  every  session  of  parliament  for  many 
years  back,  and  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  several  times,  but  has  always  as 
yet  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Such  marriages  are  legal  in  the  Australian 
colonies  and  in  Canada  (not  to  mention 
other  countries),  and  thus  there  is  a  certain 
anomaly  in  their  being  prohibited  in  the 
home  country. 

Deceb'alus,  the  name  of  several  Dacian 
kings,  or  perhaps  a  general  title  of  honour 
borne  by  them.  One  of  them  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Roman 
arms  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 


Trajan.  He  entered  the  province  of  Moesia, 
defeated  and  killed  Appius  Sabinus,  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  and  captured  many  impor¬ 
tant  towns  and  fortresses.  Domitian  agreed 
to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Nerva,  but  refused  by  Trajan, 
who  subdued  Dacia,  and  Decebalus,  to  es¬ 
cape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
committed  suicide. 

Decem'ber,  the  twelfth  month  of  our  year, 
from  the  Latin  decern,  ten,  because  in  the 
Roman  year  instituted  by  Romulus  it  con¬ 
stituted  the  tenth  month,  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  with  March.  In  December  the  sun 
enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  passes 
the  winter  solstice. 

Decem'virs,  the  ten  magistrates  who  had 
absolute  authority  in  ancient  Rome  (B.C. 
451-449).  See  Appius  Claudius. 

Decid'uous  is  a  term  applied  in  botany  to 
various,  organs  of  plants,  particularly  leaves, 
to  indicate  their  annual  fall.  A  tree  of 
which  the  leaves  fall  annually  is  called  a 
deciduous  tree,  and  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  leaves  themselves.  The  term  is  also 
applied  in  zoology  to  parts  which  fall  off 
at  a  certain  stage  of  an  animal’s  existence, 
as  the  hair,  horns,  and  teeth  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals. 

Decimal  Fractions.  See  Fraction. 

Decimal  System  is  the  name  given  to 
any  system  of  weights,  measures,  or  money 
in  which  the  unit  is  always  multiplied  by 
10  or  some  power  of  10  to  give  a  higher 
denomination,  and  divided  by  10  or  a  power 
of  10  for  a  lower  denomination.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  rigidly  carried  out  in  France, 
and  the  principle  obtains  in  the  coinage  of 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United 
States,  and '  other  countries.  To  express 
the  higher  denominations,  that  is  to  say, 
the  unit  multiplied  by  10,  100,  1000, 10,000, 
the  French  make  use  of  the  prefixes  decaf 
hecto,  kilo ,  myria,  derived  from  the  Greek; 
thus,  the  metre  being  the  unit  of  length, 
decametre  is  1 0  metres,  hectometre  100  metres, 
kilometre  1000  metres.  To  express  lower 
denominations,  that  is,  tenths,  hundredths, 
&c.,  the  Latin  prefixes  deci,  centi,  milli  are 
used  in  the  same  way;  thus  a  centilitre  is 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  litre,  decilitre  the 
tenth  part  of  a  litre.  The  basis  of  the  whole 
system  is  the  linear  measure,  the  unit  of 
which  is  the  mfetre,  supposed  to  be  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earth’s 
meridian  (39*37  inches).  The  square  of  10 
metres,  or  square  d^camhtre,  called  an  are, 
is  the  mnit  of  surface  measure,  The  cube 
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of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre,  or  cubic  deci¬ 
metre,  called  a  litre,  is  the  unit  of  liquid 
capacity.  The  cube  of  the  mhtre,  called 
a  stere,  is  the  unit  of  solid  measure.  The 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  39°"2  Fahr.  (4°  Centigrade),  called 
a  gramme,  is  the  unit  of  weight.  The  unit 
of  money  is  the  franc,  which  is  divided  into 
decimes  and  centimes. 

Decimation,  the  selection  of  the  tenth  man 
of  a  corps  of  soldiers  by  lot  for  punishment, 
practised  by  the  Romans.  Sometimes  every 
tenth  man  was  executed;  sometimes  only  one 
man  of  each  company,  the  tenth  in  order. 
The  term  is  frequently  used  in  a  loose  way 
for  the  destruction  of  a  great  but  indefinite 
proportion  of  people,  as  of  an  army  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country. 

Decius,  C.  Messius  Quintus  Trajanus, 
a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned  from  a.d. 
249  to  A.D.  251.  He  persecuted  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  perished  with  his  army  in  a 
battle  near  Abricium  against  the  Goths. 

Deck,  a  horizontal  platform  or  floor  ex¬ 
tending  from  side  to  side  of  a  ship,  and 
formed  of  planking  supported  by  the  beams. 
In  ships  of  large  size  there  are  several  decks 
one  over  the  other.  The  quarter-deck  is  that 
above  the  upper -deck,  reaching  forward 
from  the  stern  to  the  gangway. 

Decker,  Thomas.  See  Dckker,  Thomas. 

Declaration,  an  avowal  or  formal  state¬ 
ment;  especially  a  simple  affirmation  substi¬ 
tuted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  solemn  affirmation, 
or  affidavit,  which  English  law  allows  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  such  as  those  which  relate 
to  the  revenues  of  customs  or  excise,  the  post- 
office,  and  other  departments  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Justices  of  the  peace,  notaries,  &c.,  are 
also  empowered  in  various  cases  to  take  vol¬ 
untary  declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  solemn 
affirmations,  and  affidavits. — Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  4th  July,  1776,  by  which  they  formally 
renounced  their  subjection  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Britain. — Declaration  of  Paris, 
an  instrument  signed  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  1856,  and  subsequently  accepted  by 
the  chief  powers.  It  declared  (1)  privateer¬ 
ing  to  be  abolished;  (2)  a  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy’s  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra¬ 
band  of  war;  (3)  neutral  goods,  except  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture 
under  an  enemy’s  flag;  and  (4)  blockades, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective. 
— Declaration  of  War,  the  formal  notice 
which  by  the  usage  of  nations  belligerents 
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are  expected  to  give  before  commencing 
hostilities. — Declaration  of  Rights,  or  Bill 
of  Rights.  See  Bill. 

Declarator,  a  form  of  action  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Court  of  Session  by  which  some  right 
of  property,  of  status,  &c.,  is  sought  to  be 
judicially  declared,  leaving  the  legal  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  fact  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Declension,  in  grammar,  the  aggregate  of 
the  inflections  or  changes  of  form  which 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  receive  in 
certain  languages  according  to  their  mean¬ 
ing  or  relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence, 
such  variations  being  comprehended  under 
the  three  heads  of  number,  gender,  and  case, 
the  latter  being  the  most  numerous.  See 
Case. 

Declination,  in  astronomy,  the  distance 
of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  celestial  equa¬ 
tor  (equinoctial),  measured  on  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  pole  and  also  through 
the  body.  It  is  said  to  be  north  or  south 
according  as  the  body  is  north  or  south  of 
the  equator.  Great  circles  passing  through 
the  poles,  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right 
angles,  are  called  circles  of  declination. 
Twenty-four  circles  of  declination,  dividing 
the  equator  into  twenty -four  arcs  of  15°  each, 
are  called  hour  circles  or  horary  circles. — 
Declination  of  the  compass  or  needle,  or 
magnetic  declination,  is  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a 
place.  This  is  different  at  different  places, 
and  at  the  same  place  at  different  times. 
The  declination  at  London  was  11°  15'  E. 
in  1576,  0°  in  1652,  19°  30'  w.  in  1760, 
24°  27'  w.,  its  maximum,  in  1815,  21°  6' 
w.  in  1865,  19°  15'  w.  in  1870,  and  17°  49' 
in  1887. 

Declinom'eter,  an  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  magnetic  declination,  and  for 
observing  its  variations.  In  magnetic  ob¬ 
servatories  there  are  permanent  instruments 
of  this  kind,  and  they  are  now  commonly 
made  self- registering.  Such-  instruments 
register  the  small  hourly  and  annual  varia¬ 
tions  in  declination,  and  also  the  variations 
due  to  magnetic  storms. 

Decomposition,  Chemical,  is  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  from 
one  another.  Roughly  speaking — for  it  is  a 
difference  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind — 
decomposition  is  either  artificial  or  spon¬ 
taneous.  Artificial  decomposition  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat,  light, 
electricity  or  chemical  reagents  ;  spontane¬ 
ous,  in  bodies  which  quickly  undergo  change 
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in  ordinary  circumstances,  unless  special  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  preserve  them.  The* 
bodies  of  the  mineral,  and  the  definite  crys¬ 
tallized  principles  of  the  organic  world,  be¬ 
long  to  the  first;  organized  matter,  such  as 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  organic  fluids, 
such  as  blood,  milk,  bile,  and  the  complex 
non  -  crystallized 
bodies,  albumen, 
gelatine,  emulsine, 

&c.,  belong  to  the 
second. 

Dec' orated  Style, 

in  architecture,  the 
second  style  of 
pointed  (Gothic) 
architecture,  in  use 
in  Britain  from  the 
end  of  the  13th  to 
the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century, 
when  it  passed  into 
the  Perpendicular. 

It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Early 
English,  from 
which  it  was  deve¬ 
loped,  by  the  more 
flowing  or  wavy 
lines  of  its  tracery, 
especially  of  its 
windows,  by  the 
more  graceful  com¬ 
binations  of  its  foli¬ 
age,  by  the  greater 
richness  of  the  de¬ 
corations  of  the 
capitals  of  its  co¬ 
lumns,  and  of  the 
mouldings  of  its 
doorways  and 
niches,  finials,  &c.,  and  generally  by  a  style 
of  ornamentation  more  profuse  and  natu¬ 
ralistic,  though  perhaps  somewhat  florid. 
The  most  distinctive  ornament  of  the  style 
is  the  ball-flower,  which  is  usually  inserted 
in  a  hollow  moulding.  (See  Ball-flower.) 
The  Decorated  style  has  been  divided  into 
two  periods,  viz.  the  Early  or  Geometrical 
Decorated  period,  in  which  geometrical 
figures  are  largely  introduced  in  the  orna¬ 
mentation;  and  the  Decorated  style  proper, 
in  which  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
style  are  exhibited.  To  this  latter  period 
belong  some  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
British  architecture. 

Decoy',  a  place  into  which  wild  fowls  are 
decoyed  in  order  to  be  caught.  A  decoy 


pond  is  kept  only  in  a  secluded  situation. 
Several  channels  or  pipes  of  a  curved  form, 
covered  with  light  hooped  net-work,  lead 
from  the  pond  in  various  directions.  The 
wild  fowl  are  enticed  to  enter  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  channel  by  tamed  ducks,  also 
called  decoys,  trained  for  the  purpose,  or  by 

grain  scattered  on 
the  water.  When 
they  have  got  well 
into  the  covered 
channel  they  are 
surprised  by  the 
decoy-man  and  his 
dog,  and  driven  up 
into  the  funnel  net 
at  the  far  end, 
where  they  are 
easily  caught.  The 
details  differ  in 
different  cases,  but 
this  is  the  general 
principle  of  the 
contrivance. 

Decree',  in  gen¬ 
eral,  an  order,  edict, 
or  law  made  by  a 
superior  as  a  rule 
to  govern  inferiors. 
In  law  it  is  a  ju¬ 
dicial  decision  or 
determination  of  a 
litigated  cause. 
Eormerly,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  term  was 
specially  used  for 
the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  equity,  but 
the  word  judgment 
is  now  used  in 
reference  to  the 
decisions  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland 
for  the  final  judgment  of  a  court,  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  form  decreet. 

Decree  Nisi,  literally,  a  ‘decree  unless,’ 
in  England,  is  the  decree  of  divorce  issued 
by  the  court  on  satisfactory  proof  being 
given  in  support  of  a  petition  for  dissolution 
of  marriage;  it  remains  imperfect  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  is  then  made  absolute,  ‘un¬ 
less’  sufficient  cause  is  shown  why  it  should 
not  be  made  so.  If  within  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  good  reason  can  be  shown  for  such 
a  proceeding,  the  decree  nisi  will  be  re¬ 
versed,  or  a  further  inquiry  will  be  ordered. 

Decrepita'tion,  the  act  of  flying  asunder 
with  a  crackling  noise  on  being  heated,  or 
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the  crackling  noise,  attended  with  the  flying 
asunder  of  their  parts,  made  by  several  salts 
and  minerals  when  heated.  It  is  caused  by 
the  unequal  sudden  expansion  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  by  the  heat,  or  by  the  expansion  and 
volatilization  of  water  held  mechanically 
within  them. 

Decrescendo  (da-kre-shen'do),  an  Italian 
term  in  music  which  denotes  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  sound,  or  the  reverse  of 
crescendo. 

Decre'tals,  a  general  name  for  the  Papal  de¬ 
crees,  comprehending  the  rescripts  (answers 
to  inquiries  and  petitions),  decrees  (judicial 
decisions  by  the  Rota  Romana),  mandates 
(official  instructions  for  ecclesiastical  officers, 
courts,  &c.),  edicts  (Papal  ordinances  in 
general),  and  general  resolutions  of  the  coun¬ 
cils.  The  decretals  form  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  the 
authoritative  collection  of  them  being  that 
made  by  the  orders  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
published  in  1234. 

Dedham,  capital  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  12 
miles  s.  w.  of  Boston.  It  has  a  public 
library,  a  savings  bank,  several  factories, 
and  2  banks.  Pop.  1890,  7116. 

Dedication,  the  act  of  consecrating  some¬ 
thing  to  a  divine  being,  or  to  a  sacred  use, 
often  with  religious  solemnities.  Also  an 
address  prefixed  to  a  book,  and  formerly 
inscribed  to  a  patron,  testifying  respect  and 
recommending  the  work  to  his  protection 
and  favour;  now  chiefly  addressed  to  friends 
of  the  author,  or  to  public  characters,  simply 
as  a  mark  of  affection  or  esteem. 

Deduction,  in  reasoning,  the  act  or  method 
of  drawing  inferences,  or  of  deducing  con¬ 
clusions  from  premises ;  or  that  which  is 
drawn  from  premises.  See  Logic. 

Dee,  the  name  of  several  British  rivers. 
(1)  A  river  of  Scotland,  partly  in  Kincar¬ 
dineshire,  but  chiefly  in  Aberdeenshire,  one 
of  the  most  finely  wooded  and  one  of  the 
best  salmon  rivers  in  Britain.  It  rises  on 
the  s.w.  border  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  flows 
generally  eastward  87  miles  to  the  German 
Ocean,  having  Aberdeen  at  its  mouth.  (2) 
A  river  of  N.  Wales  and  Cheshire;  rises  in 
Lake  Bala,  Merionethshire;  flows  N.E.,  N., 
and  N.w.  to  the  Irish  Sea  20  miles  below 
Chester;  length  about  80  miles.  (3)  A  river 
of  Scotland,  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  rises 
in  Loch  Dee,  a  lonely  lake,  7  furlongs  long 
and  from  1^  to  4  furlongs  wide,  situated 
among  the  western  hills.  It  flows  s.E.  and 
s.,  and  falls  into  Kirkcudbright  Bay;  length 
38  miles. 


Dee,  John,  English  mathematician,  al¬ 
chemist,  and  astrologer,  born  1527.,  died 
1608.  In  early  life  he  successfully  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  mathematical,  astro¬ 
nomical,  and  chemical  studies.  In  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
of  practising  the  ‘black  art;’  but  was  in 
favour  with  Elizabeth,  who  is  said  to  have 
employed  him  on  secret  political  missions, 
and  paid  him  a  fixed  salary.  In  1581, 
along  with  a  man  named  Kelly,  he  visited 
several  of  the  Continental  courts,  pretending 
to  raise  spirits.  In  1595  he  obtained  from 
the  queen  the  wardenship  of  Manchester 
College.  Here  he  resided  for  nine  years, 
and  then  returned  to  his  old  residence  at 
Mortlake,  where  he  died,  leaving  behind 
him  many  works,  partly  of  a  scientific  cha¬ 
racter,  partly  dealing  with  the  occult  scien¬ 
ces,  invocation  of  spirits,  &c. 

Deed,  in  law,  a  writing  containing  some 
contract  or  agreement,  and  the  evidence  of 
its  execution,  made  between  parties  legally 
capable  of  entering  into  a  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment;  particularly  an  instrument  on  paper 
or  parchment,  conveying  real  estate  to  a 
purchaser  or  donee.  It  is  either  an  inden¬ 
ture  or  a  deed-poll;  the  former  made  between 
two  or  more  persons  in  different  interests, 
the  latter  made  by  a  single  person,  or  by  two 
or  more  persons  having  similar  interests. 

Deeg,  a  town  and  fortress  in  Bhurtpore, 
Central  India,  57  miles  north-west  of  Agra, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  water  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  At  the  south-west  corner  is  a 
lofty  rock,  on  which  the  citadel  stands.  It 
was  taken  in  1804  by  General  Fraser,  and 
dismantled  after  the  capture  of  Bhartpur 
by  Lord  Combermere.  Pop.  15,828. 

Deem  ster,  an  officer  formerly  attached 
to  the  High  Court  of  J usticiary  in  Scotland, 
who  formally  pronounced  the  doom  or  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  on  condemned  criminals. 
The  office  was  conjoined  with  that  of  exe¬ 
cutioner.  The  name  is  now  given  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  to  two  judges  who  act  as  the 
chief-justices  of  the  island,  the  one  presiding 
over  the  northern,  the  other  over  the  southern 
division.  They  hold  courts  weekly  at  Dou¬ 
glas,  Ramsey,  and  other  places. 

Deer,  a  general  name  for  the  ungulate 
or  hoofed  ruminating  animals  constituting 
the  family  Cervidae,  of  which  the  typical 
genus  is  Cervus,  the  stag  or  red-deer.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  genus 
are,  that  the  members  of  it  have  solid  branch¬ 
ing  horns  which  they  shed  every  year,  and 
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eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  none 
in  the  upper.  The  horns  or  antlers  always 
exist  on  the  head  of  the  male,  and  some¬ 
times  on  that  of  the  female.  The  forms  of 
the  horns  are  various;  sometimes  they  spread 
into  broad  palms  which  send  out  sharp  snags 
around  their  outer  edges;  sometimes  they 
divide  fantastically  into  branches,  some  of 
which  project  over  the  forehead,  whilst 
others  are  reared  upwards  in  the  air;  or 
they  may  be  so  reclined  backwards  that  the 
animal  seems  almost  forced  to  carry  its  head 
in  a  stiff  erect  posture.  They  are  used  as 
defensive  and  offensive  weapons,  and  grow 
with  great  rapidity.  There  are  many  spe¬ 
cies  of  deer,  as  the  red- deer  or  stag,  the 
fallow-deer,  the  roebuck,  the  reindeer,  the 
moose,  the  elk,  the  axis,  rusa,  muntjac,  wa¬ 
piti,  &c.  (See  the  separate  articles.)  Deer 
are  pretty  widely  distributed  over  the  world, 
though  there  are  none  in  Australia  and  few 
in  Africa,  where  the  antelopes  (whose  horns 
are  permanent)  take  their  place.  The  rein¬ 
deer  alone  has  been  domesticated. 

Deer  Forest,  an  extensive  tract  of  moun¬ 
tainous  land  set  apart  for  the  protection  of 
wild  deer,  especially  red- deer,  which  are 
used  for  purposes  of  sport.  In  Scotland,  to 
which  such  forests  are  chiefly  confined,  some 
2,000,000  acres,  distributed  over  nine  or 
ten  counties,  are  devoted  to  deer  forests. 
The  land  is  usually  in  by  far  the  greater  pai’t 
of  the  wildest  and  least  productive  kind, 
but  of  course  may  yield  large  numbers  of 
grouse  and  other  game  as  well  as  deer.  A 
great  many  of  the  forests  are  rented  by 
sportsmen  from  the  proprietors,  and  the 
rents  drawn  are  considerable,  ranging  from 
£1000  to  £5000,  and  even  much  more,  per 
annum  for  a  single  forest.  Crofters  have 
often  been  removed  from  their  holdings  in 
order  that  the  land  might  be  incorporated 
in  some  deer  forest,  and  this  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  grievance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lessees  of  the  forests  have  ex¬ 
pended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  country, 
and  the  rents  paid  the  proprietors  have 
enabled  them  to  do  the  same. 

Deer-grass,  the  name  of  several  N.  Ame¬ 
rican  plants  of  the  genus  Rhexia. 

Deering,  Cumberland  co.,  Me. ;  adjoins 
Portland;  manufacturing  town.  Pop.  53o3* 
Deer-mouse,  the  common  name  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Meri6n.es, 
an  American  genus  of  rodent  animals  allied 
to  the  mice  and  the  jerboas  of  the  Old 
World.  The  deer-mouse  of  Canada  ( M . 
canadensis)  is  a  pretty  little  animal  of  the 


size  of  a  mouse,  with  very  long  hind-legs 
and  tail,  and  very  short  fore-legs. 

Deer-stalking,  an  exciting  but  laborious 
mode  of  hunting  the  red-deer,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  shyness  of  the  game, 
their  far-sightedness  and  keen  sense  of  smell, 
they  have  to  be  approached  by  cautious 
manoeuvring  before  a  chance  of  obtaining 
a  shot  occurs.  Great  patience  and  tact  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  are 
essential  to  a  good  stalker,  who  has  to  un¬ 
dergo  many  discomforts  in  crouching,  creep¬ 
ing,  wading  through  bogs,  &c.  Advance 
from  higher  to  lower  ground  is  usually  made, 
since  the  deer  are  always  apt  to  look  to  the 
low  ground  as  the  source  of  danger.  ‘  Deer¬ 
driving’  towards  a  point  where  the  shooters 
are  concealed  is  often  practised,  but  is  looked 
on  as  poor  sport  by  the  true  deer-stalker. 

Defama'tion,  the  malicious  uttering  of 
slanderous  words  respecting  another  which 
tend  to  destroy  or  impair  his  good  name, 
character,  or  occupation.  To  constitute 
defamation  in  law  the  words  must  be  spoken 
maliciously.  Defamation  is  punishable  either 
by  action  at  common  law  or  by  statute. 

Default',  in  law,  signifies  generally  any 
neglect  or  omission  to  do  something  which 
ought  to  be  done.  Its  special  application 
is  to  the  non-appeai-ance  of  a  defendant  in 
court  when  duly  summoned  on  an  appointed 
day.  If  he  fail  to  appear  judgment  may  be 
demanded  and  given  against  him  by  default. 

Defen'dant,  in  law,  the  party  against 
whom  a  complaint,  demand,  or  charge  is 
brought;  one  who  is  summoned  into  court, 
and  defends,  denies,  or  opposes  the  demand 
or  charge,  and  maintains  his  own  right.  The 
term  is  applied  even  if  the  party  admits  the 
claim. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  Defensor), 
a  title  belonging  to  the  King  of  England, 
as  Catholicus  to  the  King  of  Spain,  Chris - 
tianissimus  to  the  King  of  France,  &c. 
Leo  X.  bestowed  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  on  Henry  VIII.  in  1521,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  book  against  Luther,  and  the 
title  has  been  used  by  the  sovereigns  of 
England  ever  since. 

Deffand  (def-an),  Marie  de  Vicht- 
Chamrond,  Marquise  du,  a  conspicuous 
character  among  the  French  literati  of  the 
18th  century,  born  1697,  died  1780.  In 
1718  she  married  the  Marquis  du  Deffand, 
from  whom  she  separated  after  ten  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  her  long  life  she 
became  the  centre  of  a  literary  coterie, 
which  included  Choiseul,  Boufflers,  Montes- 
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quieu,  Voltaire,  D’Alembert,  David  Hume, 
and  Horace  Walpole.  She  possessed  much 
natural  talent;  but  the  laxity  of  her  morals 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  superiority 
of  her  intellectual  powers. 

Defiance,  Defiance  co.,  O.  Pop.  7694. 

Defila'ding,  that  branch  of  fortification 
the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  (when 
the  intended  work  would  be  commanded  by 
eminences  within  the  range  of  firearms)  the 
directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart 
or  parapet,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  work 
may  not  be  incommoded  by  a  fire  directed 
to  it  from  such  eminences. 

Defile,  a  narrow  passage  or  way  in  which 
troops  may  march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  a 
narrow  front;  a  long  narrow  pass,  as  between 
hills,  &c. 

Definition,  a  brief  and  precise  description 
of  a  thing  by  its  properties;  an  explanation 
of  the  signification  of  a  word  or  term,  or  of 
what  a  word  is  understood  to  express.  Logi¬ 
cians  distinguish  definitions  into  nominal 
and  real.  A  nominal  definition  explains  the 
meaning  of  a  term  by  some  equivalent  word 
or  expression  supposed  to  be  better  known. 
A  real  definition  explains  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  A  real  definition  is  again  accidental , 
or  a  description  of  the  accidents,  as  causes, 
properties,  effects,  &c.;  or  essential,  which 
explains  the  constituent  parts  of  the  essence 
or  nature  of  the  thing.  An  essential  de¬ 
finition  is,  moreover,  metaphysical  or  logical, 
defining  ‘by  the  genus  and  difference,’  as 
it  is  called;  as,  for  example,  ‘a  plant  is  an 
organized  being,  destitute  of  sensation,’ 
where  the  part  first  of  the  definition  states 
the  genus  (organized  being),  and  the  latter 
the  difference  (destitute  of  sensation,  other 
organized  beings  possessing  sensation);  or 
physical ,  when  it  distinguishes  the  physical 
parts  of  the  essence ;  thus,  a  plant  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  leaves,  stalk,  root,  &c. 
A  strictly  accurate  definition  can  be  given 
of  only  a  few  objects.  The  most  simple 
things  are  the  least  capable  of  definition, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  terms  more 
simple  and  intelligible  than  the  one  to  be 
defined. 

Defoe  (de-fo'),  Daniel,  an  English  writer 
of  great  ingenuity  and  fertility,  was  born 
in  1661  in  London,  where  his  father,  James 
Foe,  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  In 
1685  he  joined  the  insurrection  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape ;  after  which  he  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  business,  and  at 
last  turned  his  attention  to  literature.  In 
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1701  appeared  his  satire  in  verse,  The  True- 
born  Englishman,  in  favour  of  William  III. 
As  a  zealous  Whig  and  Dissenter  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  in  trouble.  F or  publishing  The  Short¬ 
est  Way  with  the  Dissenters  (1702),  the  drift 
of  which  was  misunderstood  by  both  Church¬ 
men  and  Dissenters,  he  was  pilloried  and 
imprisoned  in  Newgate,  obtaining  his  liberty 
through  the  influence  of  Harley,  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  several  important  missions, 
particularly  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
union  with  Scotland,  of  which  he  wrote  the 
history.  While  in  Newgate,  in  1704,  he 
commenced  the  Review,  a  literary  and  poli¬ 
tical  periodical  which  lasted  for  nine  years. 
In  1705  he  wrote  a  short  account  of  the 
Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  a  fictitious  narra¬ 
tive  accompanying  a  translation  of  Drelin- 
court  on  Death.  In  1706  he  published  his 
largest  poem,  entitled  Jure  Divino,  a  satire 
on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  In  1707 
he  was  in  Scotland,  which  he  also  visited 
several  times  subsequently  in  connection 
with  political  affairs,  and  as  an  agent  of 
those  in  power.  In  1719  appeared  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  performances:  The  Life 
and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  favourable  reception  of  which 
was  immediate  and  universal.  The  success 
of  Defoe  in  this  performance  induced  him 
to  write  a  number  of  other  lives  and  adven¬ 
tures  in  character;  as  Moll  Flanders,  Captain 
Singleton,  Roxana,  Duncan  Campbell,  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Journal  of  the 
Plague,  &c.  After  the  accession  of  George 
I.  he  was  employed  by  government  in  some 
underhand  work  connected  with  the  ob¬ 
noxious  Jacobite  press,  and  was  a  prolific 
contributor  to  periodical  and  ephemeral 
literature.  He  died  in  London  in  1731. 

Deforcement,  in  law,  the  holding  of  lands 
or  tenements  to  which  another  person  has 
a  right;  a  general  term  including  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  wrong  by  which  he  who  has  a  right 
to  the  freehold  is  kept  out  of  possession. 
In  Scots  law,  it  is  the  resisting  of  an  officer 
in  the  execution  of  law. 

De  Gerando  (de  zha-ran-do),  Joseph 
Marie,  Baron,  a  French  philosopher  and 
statesman,  born  in  Lyons  1772,  died  1842. 
After  serving  in  the  army  for' some  time  he 
took  office  as  minister  of  the  interior  under 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  was  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  organization  of  Tuscany  and 
the  Papal  States  on  their  union  to  France. 
In  1819  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Faculte  de  Droit,  in  Paris,  on  public 
and  administrative  law.  He  was  raised  to 
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the  peerage  in  1837.  De  Gerando  has  ac¬ 
quired  great  fame  by  his  philosophical  writ¬ 
ings.  His  principal  works  are  Des  ISignes  et 
de  L’Art  de  Penser;  De  la  Generation  des 
Connaissances  Humaines ;  Histoire  com¬ 
pare  des  Systfemes  de  Philosophie;  Du  Per- 
fectionnement  Moral  et  de  1’  Education  de 
Soi-meine;  De  1’ Education  des  Sourds-muets 
de  Naissance;  and  De  la  Bienfaisance  Pub- 
lique. 

Deg'gendorf,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  &c. 
Pop.  6226. 

Degradation,  the  ecclesiastical  censure 
by  which  a  clergyman  is  divested  of  his 
holy  orders.  The  canon  law  distinguishes 
degradation  into  two  sorts:  the  one  sum¬ 
mary,  by  word  only;  the  other  solemn,  by 
stripping  the  person  degraded  of  those  orna¬ 
ments  and  rights  which  are  the  ensigns  of 
his  order  or  degree.  The  term  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  deprivation  of  offices  not  eccle¬ 
siastical. 

Degree',  in  geometry  or  trigonometry,  the 
360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  any 
circle,  the  circumference  of  every  circle  being 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts, 
called  degrees.  A  degree  of  latitude  is  the 
360th  part  of  the  earth’s  circumference 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  measured  on 
a  great  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  equator, 
and  a  degree  of  longitude  the  same  part  of 
the  surface  east  or  west  of  any  given  meri¬ 
dian,  measured  on  a  circle  parallel  to  the 
equator.  Degrees  are  marked  by  a  small  ° 
near  the  top  of  the  last  figure  of  the  number 
which  expresses  them ;  thus  45°  is  45  degrees. 
The  degree  is  subdivided  into  sixty  equal 
parts  called  minutes;  and  the  minute  is 
again  subdivided  into  sixty  equal  parts 
called  seconds.  Thus,  45°  12'  20"  means 
45  degrees,  12  minutes,  and  20  seconds.  The 
magnitude  or  quantity  of  angles  is  estimated 
in  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,  because 
equal  angles  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  are 
subtended  by  equal  arcs,  and  equal  angles 
at  the  centres  of  different  circles  are  sub¬ 
tended  by  similar  arcs,  or  arcs  containing 
the  same  number  of  degrees  and  parts  of  a 
degree.  An  angle  is  said  to  be  so  many 
degrees  as  are  contained  in  the  arc  of  any 
circle  intercepted  between  the  lines  which 
contain  the  angle,  the  angular  point  being 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  Thus  we  say  an 
angle  of  90°,  or  of  45°  24'.  It  is  also  usual 
to  say  that  a  star  is  elevated  so  many  de¬ 
grees  above  the  horizon,  or  declines  so  many 
degrees  from  the  equator,  or  such  a  town  is 


situated  in  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  or 
longitude.  The  length  of  a  degree  depends 
upon  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  length 
being  greater  the  greater  the  length  of  the 
radius.  Hence  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
diminishes  continually  towards  the  poles,  at 
which  "it  =  0.  Under  the  equator  a  degree 
of  longitude  contains  60  geographical,  and 
69g  statute  miles.  The  degrees  of  latitude 
are  found  to  increase  in  length  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  owing  to  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  Numerous  measurements  have 
been  made  in  order  to  determine  accurately 
the  length  of  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  at  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  and  thus  settle  its  dimensions  and 
magnitude.  When  the  French  determined 
to  establish  their  system  of  measures  and 
weights  based  upon  the  metre  (see  Decimal 
System),  they  settled  that  this  basis  was  to 
be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  which  distance 
had  to  be  found  by  accurate  measurement. 
Ten  degrees  of  latitude  were  accordingly 
measured,  from  Dunkirk  to  Formentera, 
one  of  the  Balearic  islands.  Similar  mea¬ 
surements  having  been  made  in  Britain, 
the  length  of  a  total  arc  of  twenty  degrees 
has  been  found.  Many  measurements  have 
also  been  made  elsewhere.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  divisions,  spaces,  or  intervals 
marked  on  a  mathematical,  meteorological, 
or  other  instrument,  as  a  thermometer  or 
barometer. 

Degree,  in  universities,  a  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  conferred  on  students,  members,  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  strangers,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
proficiency  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  or  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  the  former  known  as  ordi¬ 
nary,  the  latter  as  honorary  degrees.  The 
degrees  are  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor, 
and  are  conferred  in  arts,  science,  medicine, 
divinity,  and  music.  Degrees  are  conferred 
on  women  by  London  University;  Cam¬ 
bridge  admits  them  to  the  tripos  examina¬ 
tions;  and  Oxford  to  most  of  its  honour 
schools;  but  neither  grants  at  present  the 
stamp  of  a  degree.  St.  Andrew’s  University 
grants  the  title  L.L.A.  to  women  who  pass 
in  four  subjects;  the  standard  of  attainment 
being  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  M.  A. 
degree,  the  books  prescribed  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  set  being  practically  identical. 

Degree,  in  algebra,  a  term  used  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  equations,  to  express  what  is  the  high¬ 
est  power  of  the  unknown  quamtity.  Thus 
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if  the  index  of  that  power  be  3  or  4  (.r3,  y 4), 
the  equation  is  respectively  of  the  third  or 
fourth  degree. 

Dehra  (da/ra),  a  town  of  Hindustan,  capi¬ 
tal  of  Dehra  Doon,  beautifully  situated, 
with  military  cantonments,  English,  Pres¬ 
byterian,  and  R.  Catholic  churches,  and*  an 
American  mission.  Pop.  18,959. 

Dehra  Doon  (da/ra),  a  beautiful  and  fer¬ 
tile  valley  in  the  Meerut  division  of  the  North¬ 
western  Provinces,  Hindustan,  at  the  s.w. 
base  of  the  lowest  and  outermost  ridge  of  the 
Himalaya.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Jumna,  n.e.  by  the  mountains  of  Gurwhal, 
from  7000  to  8000  ft.  high,  s.e.  by  the 
Ganges,  s.w.  by  the  Sewalik  range,  3000  to 
3500  ft.  high.  Its  length  from  s.e.  to  N.w. 
is  about  45  miles;  breadth,  from  15  to  20 
miles.  The  chief  town  in  the  valley  is 
Dehra. 

Dei  gratia  (de'i  gra'shi-a;  ‘by  the  grace 
of  God’),  a  formula  which  sovereigns  add 
to  their  title.  The  expression  is  taken  from 
several  apostolical  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Deinosauria.  See  Dinosauria. 

Deioces  (di'o-sez),  who  flourished  about 
seven  centuries  B.C.,  rose  from  a  private  sta¬ 
tion  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Median  Empire. 
By  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the  disputes  which 
took  place  in  his  own  vicinity,  the  fame  of 
his  justice  induced  the  Medes  to  choose  him 
for  their  king  after  their  revolt  from  the 
Assyrians.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecbat&na, 
in  which  he  resided;  after  a  reign  of  thirty  - 
five  years  he  left  the  throne  to  his  son 
Phraortes. 

Deira  (de'i-ra),  an  ancient  Anglian  king¬ 
dom,  stretching  from  the  Tees  to  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  and  extending  inland  to  the  borders  of 
the  British  realm  of  Strathclyde.  With  Ber- 
nicia  it  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Northum¬ 
bria. 

De'ism  (Lat.  Deus,  God),  a  philosophical 
system  which,  as  opposed  to  Atheism  (Gr. 
a ,  not,  and  Theos ,  God),  recognizes  a  great 
First  Cause;  as  opposed  to  Pantheism  (Gr. 
pan ,  all,  Theos),  a  Supreme  Being  distinct 
from  nature  or  the  universe;  while,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Theism,  it  looks  upon  God  as 
wholly  apart  from  the  concerns  of  this  world. 
It  thus  implies  a  disbelief  in  revelation, 
scepticism  as  regards  the  value  of  miracu¬ 
lous  evidence,  and  an  assumption  that  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason  are  the  only 
guides  in  doctrine  and  practice.  It  is  thus 
a  phase  of  Rationalism.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  there  were  a  series  of  writers  who  are 
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spoken  of  distinctively  as  the  English  deists. 
They  include  Collins,  Toland,  Tiudal,  &c. 

Dejani'ra,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wife 
of  Hercules  or  Heracles  (which  see). 

Dekker,  or  Decker,  Jeremi  as  de,  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  in  16o9  or  1610,  died  1666.  His 
best-known  poems  are:  Lof  der  Geldzucht, 
a  satire  on  avarice;  and  Puntdichten,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  epigrams. 

Dekker,  Decker,  or  Deckar,  Thomas, 
an  English  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  about  1570,  died  1641.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  besides  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets,  he  wrote  many  plays 
which  give  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary 
life  in  London.  Among  these  are:  Old  Eor- 
tunatus,  Shoemaker’s  Holiday,  Satiromas- 
tix,  The  Honest  Whore,  &c.  He  also  col¬ 
laborated  with  Massinger,  Ford,  Middleton, 
Jonson,  and  others.  A  quarrel  with  Ben 
Jonson  occasioned  that  poet’s  Poetaster, 
and  the  Satiromastix  of  Dekker. 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry.  See  Bcche, 
Sir  Henry  de  la. 

Delaborde  (de-la-bord),  Henry  Francois, 
Count,  a  French  general,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1764,  died  1833.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  republican  armies;  fought  through 
the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was 
ennobled  in  1807.  After  the  second  resto¬ 
ration  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  to  be  criminally  prosecuted, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  technical  error  the 
case  against  him  lay  over,  and  he  lived  re¬ 
tired  and  unannoyed  till  his  death. 

Delacroix  (de-la-krwii),  Ferdinand  Vic¬ 
tor  Eugene,  an  eminent  French  painter, 
born  1799,  died  1863.  He  is  considered  the 
chief  of  the  modern  French  romantic  school 
of  painters.  His  chief  pictures  up  to  1830 
are :  Dante  and  V irgilin  the  Infernal  Regions, 
Massacre  in  Scio,  the  Execution  of  the  Doge 
Marino  Falieri,  the  Death  of  Sardanapalus, 
the  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  LRge.  In 
1831  he  joined  the  embassy  sent  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  Emperor  of  Marocco.  To 
this  journey  we  are  indebted  for  several 
pictures  remarkable  for  their  vivid  realiza¬ 
tion  of  oriental  life  as  well  as  their  masterly 
colouring.  They  are:  The  Jewish  Marriage, 
Muley  Abderrhaman  with  his  Body-guard, 
Algerian  Ladies  in  their  Chamber,  Moorish 
Soldiers  at  Exercise,  and  several  scenes  of 
common  life.  He  decorated  several  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Paris,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute  in  1857.  He  was  an 
artist  of  great  versatility,  strong  in  colour¬ 
ing  but  weak  in  drawing. 


DELAGOA  BAY 

Delago'a  Bay,  in  South-east  Africa,  a  large 
sheet  of  water  separated  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  peninsula  and  island  of  In- 
yack.  The  bay  stretches  north  and  south 
upwards  of  40  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
16  to  20  miles,  and  forms  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Mozambique.  It  is  available  for  vessels 
of  large  tonnage,  though  the  presence  of 
shoals,  banks,  and  flats  renders  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  bay  somewhat  intricate.  The 
port  and  Portuguese  settlement  of  Louren£0 
Marques  is  becoming  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  since  the  opening  of  gold-mines  in  the 
Transvaal.  A  railway  running  towards  the 
Transvaal  has  been  opened  for  a  distance  of 
over  50  miles. 

Delambre  (de-lan-br),  Jean  Baptiste 
Joseph,  French  astronomer  and  pupil  of 
Lalande,  born  at  Amiens  in  1749,  died  1822. 
His  studies  were  not  directed  to  astronomy 
until  his  thirty-sixth  year,  but  he  rapidly 
acquired  fame,  and  produced  numerous 
works  of  great  value.  He  was  engaged 
with  M^chain  from  1792  till  1799,  in  mea¬ 
suring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Barcelona 
to  Dunkirk.  In  1807  he  succeeded  Lalande 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  wrote  his 
Trait6  d’Astronomie  Thdorique  et  Pratique 
(three  vols.  4to,  1814),  Histoire  de  l’Astro- 
nomie  du  Moyen  Age  (1819),  Hist,  de  l’As- 
tron.  Moderne  (1821),  two  vols.,  and  Hist, 
de  l’Astron.  du  18me  Siecle  (two  vols.). 

Delane',  John  Thaddeus,  born  1817,  died 
1879;  became  editor  of  the  Times  in  1841, 
and  retained  that  important  post  till  1877, 
during  which  time  that  paper  attained  an 
almost  unparalleled  influence  and  a  great 
circulation. 

Delaroche  (de-la-rosh),  Hippolyte  (fami¬ 
liarly  styled  Paul),  probably  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  French  school,  born  in  Paris 
in  1797,  died  1856.  He  studied  lands¬ 
cape-painting  for  a  short  time,  but  applied 
himself  afterwards  to  historical  painting, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  His  subjects 
are  principally  taken  from  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  Among  others  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  preaching  be¬ 
fore  Louis  XIII.  on  behalf  of  Deserted 
Children;  Joan  of  Arc  interrogated  in  Prison 
by  Cardinal  Beaufort ;  the  Death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  work  greatly  admired  by  French 
and  generally  reprobated  by  English  critics; 
A  scene  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre; 
The  Children  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  Tower; 
Cardinal  Richelieu  conducting  Cinq  Mars 
and  De  Thou  up  the  Rhone  to  Execution; 
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Charles  I.  mocked  by  his  guards;  Cromwell 
contemplating  the  Dead  Body  of  Charles  I. ; 
the  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  the  Death 
of  the  Du.ce  of  Guise;  and  the  Hemicycle, 
an  immense  work  painted  in  oil  on  the  wall 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  It 
represents  an  assemblage  of  the  great  pain¬ 
ters,  sculptors,  and  architects  from  the  days 


Paul  Delaroche. 


of  Giotto  to  those  of  Lesueur,  and  has  been 
admirably  engraved  by  Dupont.  His  merits 
consist  in  correct  drawing,  appropriate  ex¬ 
pression,  harmonious  colour,  and  great  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  perspicuity  in  treatment, 
rendering  the  story  of  his  pictures  at  once 
intelligible.  He  held  a  middle  place  be¬ 
tween  the  classical  and  the  romantic  schools, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  so- 
called  ‘eclectic  school.’ 

Delavigne  (de-la-veny),  Jean  Francois 
Casimir,  a  French  poet  and  dramatist,  born 
at  Havre  1793,  died  1843.  At  the  restora¬ 
tion  he  published  a  set  of  elegies,  entitled  Les 
Mess6niennes,  which  deplored  the  faded  glo¬ 
ries  of  France.  He  produced  in  1819  his  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes;  Les  Com6- 
diens  appeared  in  1820,  and  the  tragedy  of 
Le  Paria  in  1821.  Of  his  other  plays  which 
followed  these  may  be  mentioned:  L’Ecole 
des  Vieillards ;  Marino  Faliero ;  and  the 
dramas  of  Louis  XI. — founded  on  Corn- 
mines’  Memoirs  and  Quentin  Durward — 
and  Don  Juan  d’Autriche.  His  hymns 
La  Parisienne  and  La  Varsovienne,  and  the 
ballad  La  Toilette  de  Constance,  are  among 
his  more  popular  poetical  pieces.  He  died 
a  member  of  the  Academy. 
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Del'aware,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  Catskill  Mountains  in  New 
York,  separates  Pennsylvania  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  New  Jersey 
from  Delaware,  and  loses  itself  in  Delaware 
Bay.  It  has  a  course  of  about  300  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  for  smaller  craft  to  the  head 
of  tide-water  at  Trenton  (155  miles). 

Delaware,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
United  States  of  North  America,  and,  next 
to  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in  the 
Union,  named  after  Lord  Delaware,  one 
of  the  early  governors  of  Virginia.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania,  east  by  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay  and  by  the  ocean, 
south  and  west  by  Maryland;  area,  2050 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three 
counties,  Kent,  Newcastle,  and  Sussex,  and 
has  nearly  the  form  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  (hence  its  popular  name  ‘  the  dia¬ 
mond  state’).  In  the  south  and  towards  the 
coast  the  surface  is  very  level,  but  the  north 
part  is  rather  hilly.  An  elevated  swampy 
table-land  towards  the  west  traverses  the 
state,  forming  the  water-shed  between  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware.  A 
great  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Fruit  cultiva¬ 
tion  (peaches,  apples,  berries)  is  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in,  and  the  canning  and  drying  of 
fruits  are  important  industries.  There  are 
also  extensive  and  varied  manufactures. 
A  ship  canal  connects  Chesapeake  River 
and  Delaware  Bay.  There  are  about  300 
miles  of  railway.  Wilmington  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  and  commercial  town.  The 
capital  is  Dover.  Delaware,  though  slave¬ 
holding,  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  at  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States.  Pop. 
168,493  (over  29,000  being  coloured). 

Delaware,  an  American  city  in  co.  of 
Bame  name,  Ohio;  a  place  of  considerable 
trade;  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  There  are  celebrated  medicinal 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  8224. 

Delaware  Bay,  an  estuary  or  arm  of  the 
sea  between  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  At  the  entrance,  near  Cape 
Henlopen,  is  situated  the  Delaware  Break¬ 
water,  which  affords  vessels  a  shelter  within 
the  cape.  It  was  erected  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  cost  about  $3,000,000. 

Delaware  Indians,  a  tribe  belonging  to 
the  Algonquin  family,  originally  known  as 
living  on  the  Delaware  river,  and  called  by 
themselves  Lenni  Lervape*  They  had  to 
leave  their  original  settlements  about  the 
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middle  of  last  century,  going  farther  west, 
and  latterly  they  were  removed  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  Their  numbers  are  now  in¬ 
significant. 

Del  Credere  (kred'e-rah,  an  Italian  mer¬ 
cantile  phrase,  similar  in  import  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  guarantee  or  the  Scotch  warrandice. 
It  is  used  among  merchants  to  express  the 
obligation  undertaken  by  a  factor,  broker, 
or  mercantile  agent,  when  he  becomes  bound, 
not  only  to  transact  sales  or  other  business 
for  his  constituent,  but  also  to  guarantee 
the  solvency  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
contracts.  On  account  of  this  guarantee  a 
higher  commission,  called  a  del  credere  com¬ 
mission,  is  paid  to  the  factor  or  agent. 

Deleb'  Palm,  the  Borassus  sEthivpum,  a 
native  of  the  interior  and  west  of  Africa, 
allied  to  the  Palmyra  palm.  Its  leaves  and 
fruits  are  used  by  the  Africans  for  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Palmyra  by  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  tender  roots  produced  by 
the  young  plant  are  extensively  used  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Del'egate,  a  person  appointed  and  sent 
by  another  or  by  others,  with  powers  to 
transact  business  as  his  or  their  representa¬ 
tive.  The  title  was  given  to  members  of  the 
first  continental  congress  in  America,  1774. 
Representatives  to  Congress  from  the  U.  S. 
Territories  are  still  designated  by  this  term. 
They  have  the  right  of  discussion,  but  have 
no  vote. 

Delescluze  (de-la-kliiz),  Louis  Charles,  a 
French  communist,  born  in  1809.  He  adopted 
a  journalistic  career  and  was  imprisoned  and 
fined  for  his  socialistic  and  revolutionary 
articles,  and  also  sentenced  to  banishment. 
He  escaped  to  England,  but  having  returned 
to  France  (1853)  was  kept  in  prison  for  some 
time  and  then  banished  to  Cayenne.  On  his 
return  he  again  got  into  trouble.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  and  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Commune,  and  was  shot  at  one  of  the  bar¬ 
ricades  in  1871. 

Delfs'haven,  a  town  of  Holland,  on  the 
Maas,  2  miles  s.w.  Rotterdam.  It  is  well 
protected  from  inundation  by  dikes,  &c., 
and  has  ample  accommodation  for  shipping. 
Pop.  12,705. 

Delft,  formerly  Delf,  a  town,  Holland, 
8  miles  N.w.  Rotterdam,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  canals.  Among  its  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  Prinsen-hof,  the  scene 
of  the  assassination  of  William  the  Silent, 
now  a  military  barrack;  the  old  Reformed 
church,  containing  the  monuments  of  Ad- 
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miral  Tromp,  the  naturalist  Leeuwenhoek, 
&c. ;  the  new  church,  containing  monuments 
to  William  I.,  Hugo  Grotius,  and  the  bu¬ 
rial-vaults  of  the  present  royal  family.  Delft 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  pottery  called  delft-ware ;  its  chief 
industries  now  embrace  carpets,  leather, 
soap,  oil,  gin,  &c.  Pop.  27,131. 

Delft-ware,  or  Delf,  is  a  kind  of  pottery 
Covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing 


which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  porcelain. 
It  was  originally  manufactured  in  Delft  in 
the  14th  century,  is  now  considered  coarse, 
but  was  among  the  best  of  its  day. 

Dellzyl  (delf'zd),  a  strongly -fortified  town 
and  port  of  North  Holland,  prov.  Groningen, 
on  the  Dollart.  Pop.  5997. 

Delhi  (del'i),  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
Punjab,  anciently  capital  of  the  Patan  and 
Mogul  Empires,  about  954  miles  N.w.  Cal- 


The  Town-hall,  Delft. 


cutta.  It  was  at  one  time  the  largest  city 
in  Hindustan,  covering  a  space  of  20  square 
miles,  and  having  a  population  of  2,000,000. 
A  vast  tract  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
palaces,  pavilions,  baths,  gardens,  mauso¬ 
leums,  &c.,  marks  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
metropolis.  The  present  city  abuts  on  the 
rDht  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  stone  wall  5^ 
miles  long,  strengthened  by  the  British  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  with  a  ditch 
and  glacis.  The  palace  or  residence  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  com¬ 
menced  in  1631,  and  now  known  as  ‘the 
fort,’  is  situated  in  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
abuts  directly  on  the  river.  It  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  an  embattled  wall  of  red¬ 
dish  sandstone  nearly  60  feet  high,  with 
round  towers  at  intervals,  and  a  gateway 
on  the  west  and  south.  Since  the  mutiny 
in  1857  a  great  portion  has  beep  demolished 


in  order  to  make  room  for  military  barracks. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
city  is  the  Jamma  Musjid  or  Great  Mosque, 
a  magnificent  structure  in  the  Byzantine- 
Arabic  style,  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan  in  the  17th  century.  Among  modern 
buildings  are  the  government  college, 
founded  in  1792  (abolished  as  a  college); 
the  Residency,  and  a  Protestant  church. 
The  East  Indian  Railway  enters  the  city 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Jumna.  The  s.w. 
quarter  of  the  town  is  densely  occupied  by 
the  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lation;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous, 
but  some  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
city  are  splendid  streets,  the  chief  being  the 
Chandni  Chauk,  or  ‘  Silver  Street.’  During 
the  mutiny  Delhi  was  seized  by  the  Sepoys, 
who  held  possession  for  four  months,  during 
which  many  atrocities  were  committed, 
Pop.  1891,  193,580. 
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Delille  (de-lel),  Jacques,  a  French  didac¬ 
tic  poet,  born  in  1738,  died  1813.  His  trans¬ 
lation  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  published  in 
1770,  with  a  Discours  Preliminaire  and 
numerous  annotations,  established  his  fame, 
and  obtained  him  admission  to  the  French 
Academy.  He  became  professor  of  Latin 
poetry  in  the  College  of  France,  and  of 
belles-lettres  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
Though  an  adherent  of  the  old  system,  Robe¬ 
spierre  spared  him  on  every  occasion.  At 
his  request  Delille  wrote  the  Dithyrambe 
sur  lTmmortalite  de  l’Ame,  to  be  sung:  on 
the  occasion  of  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  Deity.  In  1794  he  withdrew  from 
Paris,  but  returned  again  in  1801,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  spent 
two  years  in  London,  chiefly  employed  in 
translating  Paradise  Lost.  His  reputation 
mainly  rests  on  the  Georgies,  and  Les  Jar- 
dins,  a  didactic  poem.  Other  works  are 
L’Homme  des  Champs,  La  Pitie,  Les 
Trois  Rbgnes  de  la  Nature,  La  Conversa¬ 
tion,  L’Eneide  de  Virgile,  &c. 

Deliques'cence,  a  change  of  form  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
occurs  in  many  bodies,  such  as  caustic 
potash,  carbonate  of  potassium,  acetate  of 
potassium,  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of 
copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.  &c. 

Delir'ium,  a  temporary  disordered  state 
of  the  mental  faculties  occurring  during 
illness  either  of  a  febrile  or  of  an  exhaust¬ 
ing  nature.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
ordered  or  inflammatory  action  affecting 
the  brain  itself,  or  it  may  be  sympathetic 
with  active  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  heart;  it  may  be  caused  by 
long-continued  and  exhausting  pain,  and  by 
a  state  of  inanition  of  the  nervous  system. 

Delir'ium  Tre'mens,  an  affection  of  the 
brain  which  arises  from  the  inordinate  and 
protracted  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  almost  peculiar  to  drunkards.  The 
principal  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  its 
name  imports,  are  delirium  and  trembling. 
The  delirium  is  a  constant  symptom,  but 
the  tremor  is  not  always  present,  or,  if  pre¬ 
sent,  is  not  always  perceptible.  Frequently 
the  sufferer  thinks  he  sees  the  most  frightful, 
grotesque,  or  extraordinary  objects,  and  may 
thus  be  put  into  a  state  of  extreme  terror. 
It  is  properly  a  disease  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  common  treatment  is  to  ad¬ 
minister  soporifics  so  as  to  get  the  patient 
to  sleep. 

Delisle  (de-lel),  Guillaume,  French  geo- 
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grapher,  born  in  1675,  died  1726.  He  pub¬ 
lished  upwards  of  130  maps,  and  recon¬ 
structed  the  system  of  geography  current 
in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  Louis  XY.  appointed  him  Geo¬ 
grapher  to  the  King. — His  brother,  Joseph 
Nicolas,  born  1688,  died  1768,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  astronomer,  geographer,  and 
mathematician.  He  visited  England,  where 
he  formed  acquaintance  with  Newton  and 
Halley. 

Delitzsch  (da'lech),  a  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Lobber,  15  miles  north  of 
Leipzig,  with  manufactures  of  woollens,  and 
several  important  annual  fairs.  Pop.  8225. 

Delitzsch,  Franz,  German  theologian, 
born  at  Leipzig  1813.  He  is  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  strict  orthodox  theology;  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Rostock  in  1846, 
at  Erlangen  in  1850,  and  at  Leipzig  in  1867. 
He  has  published  many  devotional  and 
theological  works  and  several  valuable  com¬ 
mentaries. — His  son  Friedrich,  born  1850, 
has  distinguished  himself  in  Assyriology, 
and  is  professor  of  that  subject  at  Leipzig. 

Della  Cruscans,  a  coterie  of  English 
poetasters  resident  for  some  time  in  Florence, 
who  printed  inferior  sentimental  poetry  and 
prose  in  1785.  Coming  to  England,  they 
communicated  the  infection  to  minds  of  a 
like  stamp,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
chiefly  the  World  and  the  Oracle,  began  to 
give  publicity  to  their  lucubrations.  They 
were  extinguished  by  the  bitter  satire  of 
Gifford’s  Baviad  and  Maeviad.  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Boswell,  Merry,  Cobb,  Holcroft,  Mrs.  H. 
Cowley,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  the  leaders. 
They  took  the  name  from  the  Accademia 
Della  Crusca  in  Florence. 

Della  Robbia,  Luca,  Italian  sculptor,  born 
1400  at  Florence,  died  1482.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  work  both  in  marble  and 
bronze,  and  also  for  his  reliefs  in  terra-cotta 
coated  with  enamel,  a  kind  of  work  named 
after  him.  Other  members  of  the  family 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  line, 
especially  Andrea  (1435-1525),  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Luca. 

Della  Robbia  Ware,  terra-cotta  bas-re? 
liefs  thickly  enamelled  with  tin-glaze;  made 
at  Florence  (chiefly  in  1450-1530);  inFrance 
(1530-1567) ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
above  artist. 

Dellys,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  49  miles 
east  of  Algiers.  It  consists  of  a  French  and 
an  Arab  town;  the  climate  is  salubrious, 
and  there  is  a  trade  in  grai.i,  oil,  and  salt. 
Pop.  13,288, 


DELOLME 

Delolme  (de-lolm),  Jean  Louis,  Swiss 
writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1740,  died  1806. 
He  at  first  practised  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
city,  but  the  part  which  he  took  in  its  inter¬ 
nal  commotions  obliged  him  to  repair  to 
England,  where  he  passed  some  years  in 
great  indigence.  He  became  known  by  his 
once-celebrated  but  superficial  Constitution 
de  l’Angleterre.  This  work  was  translated 
by  the  author  himself  into  English  in  1772. 
Delolme  also  published  in  English  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Flagellants,  or  Memorials  of 
Human  Superstition  (1783);  an  Essay  on  the 
Union  with  Scotland  (1796).  He  returned 
to  Switzerland  about \775. 

Deloo'  (Cephalolophus  yrimmict),  a  small 
but  pretty  antelope  occurring  over  a  great 
part  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 

Delorme  (de-lorm),  Marion,  a  celebrated 
French  beauty  who  reigned  under  Louis 
XIII.  The  date  of  her  birth  is  stated  at 
1611,  1612,  and  1615.  Her  beauty  and  wit 
soon  made  her  house  the  rendezvous  of  all 
that  was  gallant  and  brilliant  in  Paris.  She 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Frondeurs,  and 
Mazarin  was  about  to  have  her  arrested 
when  her  sudden  death  terminated  her 
short  career  of  thirty -nine  years.  The 
legend  is  current  in  France  that  the  death 
and  funeral  was  a  mere  pretence;  that  she 
escaped  to  England,  returned  to  Paris,  and 
after  marrying  three  husbands  lived  to  the 
age  of  129.  Victor  Hugo  has  taken  her  as 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas. 

De'los,  an  island  of  great  renown  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  fabled  to  be  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Apollo.  It  was  a  centre  of  his 
worship,  and  the  site  of  a  famous  oracle. 
It  is  the  central  and  smallest  island  of  the 
Cyclades,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  a  rugged  mass 
of  granite  about  12  square  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  At  first  the  island,  occupied  by  the 
Ionians,  had  kings  of  its  own,  who  also  held 
the  priestly  office.  In  477  B.c.  it  became 
the  common  treasury  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  leagued  against  Persia.  Subsequently 
the  Athenians  removed  the  inhabitants  from 
it,  but  they  were  soon  restored.  Its  festivals 
were  visited  by  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  After  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Corinth  (146  B.c.)  the  rich  Corinthians 
fled  thither,  and  made  Delos  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  commerce.  The  greatest  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  island  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
The  Persians,  when  they  made  war  against 
Greece,  forebore  attacking  the  island  out  of 
reverence  to  the  patron  deities.  The  Delians 
showed  great  skill  and  taste  in  making  uten- 


—  DELTA. 

sils,  statues  of  their  gods,  figures  of  heroes, 
animals,  &c.,  in  bronze  and  silver.  Delos, 
called  Dili  or  Sdili ,  is  now  without  per¬ 
manent  inhabitants;  a  few  shepherds  from 
the  neighbouring  isles  pay  it  summer  visits 
with  their  flocks.  Abundant  ruins  of  its 
former  magnificence  yet  exist,  and  excava¬ 
tions  resulting  in  interesting  archaeological 
discoveries  have  recently  been  made. 

Delphi,  an  ancient  Greek  town,  originally 
called  Pytho,  the  seat  of  the  famous  oracle 
of  Apollo,  was  situated  in  Phocis,  on  the 
southern  side  of  Parnassus,  about  8  miles 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  It  was  also 
one  of  the  meeting-places  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council,  and  near  it  were  held  the 
Pythian  games.  The  oracles  were  delivered 
by  the  mouth  of  a  priestess  who  was  seated 
on  a  tripod  above  a  subterranean  opening, 
whence  she  received  the  vapours  ascending 
from  beneath,  and  with  them  the  inspiration 
of  the  Delphian  god.  The  oracular  replies 
were  always  obscure  and  ambiguous;  yet 
they  served,  in  earlier  times,  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  to  regulate  and  uphold  the 
political,  civil,  and  religious  relations  of 
Greece.  The  oracle  was  celebrated  as  early 
as  the  9th  century  B.c.,  and  continued  to 
have  importance  till  long  after  the  Christian 
era,  being  at  last  abolished  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  Persons  came  to  consult  it  from 
all  quarters,  bestowing  rich  gifts  in  return. 
The  splendid  temple  thus  possessed  immense 
treasures,  and  the  city  was  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  and  other  works  of  art. 
It  first  lost  its  treasures  in  357  B.c.,  when 
seized  by  the  Phocians;  it  was  afterwards 
plundered  by  Sulla  and  by  Nero,  while  Con¬ 
stantine  also  removed  several  of  its  treasures. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Castri,  near  which  may  be  seen 
the  still-flowing  Castalian  spring. 

Delphin  Classics,  a  collection  of  the 
Latin  classic  authors  made  for  the  dauphin 
(Lat.  ad  usum  Delphini),  son  of  Louis  XIV., 
under  the  editorship  of  Bossuet  and  Huet, 
with  notes  and  interpretations.  A  similar 
series  based  on  these  was  published  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Delphin'idae,  the  dolphin  family  of  ceta¬ 
ceans.  See  Dolphin. 

Delphinium,  a  genus  of  Banunculaceae, 
comprising  the  larkspurs,  stavesacre,  &c. 
See  Larkspur. 

Delta,  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
answering  to  the  English  D.  The  island 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  from  its  resemblance  to 
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this  letter,  was  named  Delta  by  the  Greeks; 
and  the  same  name  has  since  been  extended 
to  those  alluvial  tracts  at  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more  di¬ 
verging  branches. 

Del'toid  Muscle,  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder 
which  moves  the  arm  forward,  upward,  and 
backward. 

Deluc  (de-luk),  Jean  Andr£,  a  geologist 
and  meteorologist,  was  born  in  1726  at 
Geneva,  died  at  Windsor  1817.  In  1773 
he  came  to  England;  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  reader  to  the  queen,  a  situation  he 
held  for  forty-four  years.  He  made  numer¬ 
ous  geological  excursions  in  Central  Europe 
and  in  England,  of  which  he  has  published 
accounts.  He  aimed  at  defending  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account  of  the  creation  against  the 
criticism  whose  weapons  were  furnished  by 
his  favourite  science.  He  made  many  valu¬ 
able  original  experiments  in  meteorology. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  are  his  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Modifications  de  1’ Atmo¬ 
sphere  (Geneva,  1772);  Nouvelles  Id^es  sur 
la  M6tdorologie  (London,  1786);  and  his 
Traits  ^16mentaire  de  G^ologie  (Paris, 
1810). 

Del  uge,  the  universal  inundation  which, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  history,  took  place 
to  punish  the  great  iniquity  of  mankind. 
It  was  produced,  according  to  Genesis,  by  a 
rain  of  forty  days;  and  covered  the  earth 
15  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  killed  every  living  creature 
except  Noah,  with  his  family,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  entered  the  ark  by  the  command 
of  God.  Many  other  nations  mention,  in 
the  mythological  or  prehistoric  part  of  their 
history,  inundations  which,  in  their  essential 
particulars,  agree  with  the  Scriptural  account 
of  Noah’s  preservation,  each  nation  localiz¬ 
ing  the  chief  events  and  actors  as  connected 
with  itself. 

Delun'dung  ( Priori6don  gracilis ),  a  pretty 
quadruped  inhabiting  Java  and  Malacca, 
allied  to  the  civets,  and  probably  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  them  and  the  Felidae, 
being  destitute  of  scent-pouches.  It  is  of 
slender  form,  with  a  long  tail,  and  is  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted. 

Delvi'no,  a  town  of  Albania,  about  44 
miles  north-west  of  Janina;  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  some  trade  in  olive- 
oil.  Pop.  about  8000. 

Demagogue  (dem'a-gog),  originally  simply 
one  who  leads  or  directs  the  people  in  poli- 
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tical  matters ;  now  it  usually  means  one  who 
acquires  influence  with  the  populace  by  pan¬ 
dering  to  their  prejudices  or  playing  on  their 
ignorance. 

Demand  and  Supply,  terms  used  in  po¬ 
litical  economy  to  express  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  consumption  and  production,  between 
the  demand  of  purchasers  and  the  supply  of 
commodities  by  those  who  have  them  to 
sell.  The  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  demand  for  an  article  and  its  supply 
determine  its  price  or  exchangeable  value. 
When  the  demand  for  a  commodity  exceeds 
the  supply  the  price  of  the  commodity  is 
raised,  and  when  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  the  price  falls. 

Demavend  (de-ma'vend),  a  volcanic 
mountain  of  Persia,  and  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Elbruz  chain,  45  miles  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  about  40  miles  n.e.  of 
Teheran.  Its  height  is  about  19,400  feet, 
and  it  bears  evidence  of  having  been  active 
during  the  latest  geological  (if  not  within 
the  historic)  period. 

Dem'bea,  or  Tsana,  a  lake  of  Abyssinia, 
in  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  west 
part  of  that  country.  It  is  of  irregular 
form,  about  140  miles  in  circumference,  has 
an  elevation  of  6100  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

Dembin'ski,  Henryk,  a  Polish  general, 
and  leader  in  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1849;  born  in  1791,  died  in  1864.  He 
served  under  Napoleon  during  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812;  was  governor  of  Warsaw 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Polish  army 
during  the  revolution  of  1830;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Kossuth  commander  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  in  1849,  and  served  till 
Kossuth’s  resignation  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  France,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

Demen'tia,  a  form  of  insanity  in  which 
unconnected  and  imperfectly  defined  ideas 
chase  each  other  rapidly  through  the  mind, 
the  powers  of  continued  attention  and  re¬ 
flection  being  lost.  It  often  implies  such 
general  feebleness  of  the  mental  faculties 
as  may  occur  in  old  age. 

Demera'ra,  or  Demarara,  a  division  of 
British  Guiana,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  river  Demarara  or  Demerara.  It 
extends  about  100  miles  along  the  coast, 
lying  on  the  east  of  Essequibo  and  on  the 
west  of  Berbice.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  rice,  &c.  Chief  town,  Georgetown. 
Pop.  of  province,  125,000. — The  river,  after 
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a  oourse  of  about  120  miles,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Demesne  (de-man'),  or  Domain,  in  law,  a 
manor-house  and  the  land  adjacent  or  near, 
which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  hands  or  im¬ 
mediate  occupation,  for  the  use  of  his  family, 
as  distinguished  from  his  tenemental  lands, 
distributed  among  his  tenants. 

Deme'ter,  one  of  the  twelve  principal 
Grecian  deities,  the  great  mother-goddess, 
the  nourishing  and  fertilizing  principle  of 
nature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus 
and  Rhea,  and  mother  of  Persephone  ( Pro¬ 
serpine).  The  main  feature  in  the  myth  of 
Demeter,  and  that  which  forms  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  her  worship,  is  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  her  daughter,  Persephdne.  By 
the  Romans  she  was  called  Ceres.  See 
Ceres. 

Demet'rius,  or  Dmitri,  the  name  of  a 
series  of  impostors  who  usurped  supreme 
authority  in  Russia,  and  led  to  some  of  its 
remarkable  revolutions.  Ivan  Vasilievitch, 
who  had  put  his  eldest  son  to  death  with 
his  own  hand,  left  the  throne  in  1584  to 
another  son,  Fedor,  a  feeble  prince,  whom 
Boris  Godunoff  entirely  supplanted  in  his 
authority.  Ivan  had  left  another  son,  Dmitri, 
by  a  second  marriage;  and  Boris,  fearing 
that  he  might  one  day  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  his  ambitious  projects,  made 
away  with  him,  but  no  one  exactly  knew 
how.  Grishka,  or  Gregory  Otrepieff,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Jaroslav  and  a  novice  in  a  monas¬ 
tery,  personated  Dmitri,  went  to  Lithu¬ 
ania,  where  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Mniszek,  palatine  or  waiwod  of  Sandomir. 
In  1604  he  entered  Russia  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Poles,  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
Russians  and  Cossacks,  and  defeated  an 
army  sent  against  him.  On  the  death  of 
Boris  he  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  he 
offended  the  Russians  by  his  attachment  to 
Polish  manners  and  customs,  and  still  more 
by  a  want  of  respect  to  the  Greek  religion 
and  its  patriarch,  and  he  was  assassiftated 
after  reigning  about  eleven  months.  A 
rumour  of  his  being  still  alive  having  spread, 
another  impostor  quickly  appeared  to  per¬ 
sonify  him,  and  the  Poles  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  second  false  Dmitri,  made  it 
triumphant,  until  he  was  assassinated  in 
1610  by  the  Tartars  whom  he  had  selected 
as  his  body-guards.  A  state  of  anarchy 
ensued  and  continued  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  during  which  a  number  of  other 
fals§  Dmitri  appeared  in  different  quarters, 


Demet'rius,  spirnamed  Poliorcetes  (the 
besieger  of  cities),  king  of  ancient  Mace¬ 
donia,  son  of  Antigonus  a  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  born  about  B.c. 
339.  Being  sent  by  his  father  to  wrest 
Greece  from  Cassander,  he  appeared  before 
Athens  with  a  fleet,  expelled  the  governor 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  restored  to  the 
people  their  ancient  form  of  government 
(307  b.c.).  He  conquered  Macedonia  (294 
B.c.)  and  reigned  seven  years,  but  lost  this 
country,  was  imprisoned  by  Seleucus,  and 
died  in  Syria  283  B.c. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  (fa-le'rus),  a  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  orator  and  statesman,  born 
345  B.c.,  in  317  was  made  Macedonian 
governor  of  Athens,  and  embellished  the  city 
by  magnificent  edifices.  He  fled  to  Egypt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Po¬ 
liorcetes  (see  above),  where  he  is  said  to 
have  promoted  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library  and  of  the  museum. 
Demetrius  wrote  on  several  subjects  of  phi¬ 
losophical  and  political  science,  but  the  work 
on  rhetoric,  which  has  come  to  us  under  his 
name,  belongs  to  a  later  age. 

Demi-lune,  in  fortification,  practically  the 
same  as  a  ravelin  (which  see). 

Demi-monde,  an  expression  first  used  by 
the  younger  Dumas  in  a  drama  of  the  same 
name  (first  performed  in  1855),  to  denote 
that  class  of  gay  female  adventurers  who  are 
only  half -acknowledged  in  society;  popu¬ 
larly,  disreputable  female  society;  courtezans. 

Demi-rilievo  (-ri-li-a'vo),  in  sculpture, 
half-relief,  or  the  condition  of  a  figure  when 
it  rises  from  the  plane  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
in  two  and  only  one^half  fixed  to  the  plane. 

Demise'  (literally,  ‘a  laying  down’), in  law, 
a  grant  by  lease;  it  is  applied  to  an  estate 
either  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  a  term 
of  life  or  years.  As  applied  to  the  crown  of 
England,  demise  signifies  its  transmission  to 
the  next  heir  on  being  laid  down  by  the 
sovereign  at  death. 

Demisemiquaver,  in  music,  half  a  semi¬ 
quaver,  or  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  semi¬ 
breve. 

Dem  iurge  (Greek,  demiourgos ,  a  handi¬ 
craftsman),  a  designation  applied  by  Plato 
and  other  philosophers  to  the  Divine  Being, 
considered  as  the  Architect  or  Creator  of 
the  universe.  The  Gnostics  made  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme 
Being;  with  them  the  first  is  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews,  who,  though  deserving  to  be 
honoured  as  the  Creator,  was  only  the  in-* 
strument  of  the  Most  High. 
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Demmin,  an  old  town  of  Prussia,  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pomerania,  70  miles  w.n.w.  from 
Stettin,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  hats,  leather,  hosiery,  and  to¬ 
bacco;  and  a  good  trade.  Pop.  10,507. 

Democracy,  the  rule  of  a  people  by  the 
people  themselves ;  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
is  vested  in  the  people,  and  exercised  by 
them  either  directly,  as  in  the  small  repub¬ 
lics  of  ancient  Greece,  or  indirectly,  by 
means  of  representative  institutions,  as  in 
the  constitutional  states  of  modern  times. 
The  term  is  also  applied  in  a  collective 
sense  to  the  people  or  populace,  especially 
the  populace  regarded  as  rulers.  See  also 
next  art. 

Dem  ocrat,  one  who  adheres  to  democracy. 
In  the  U.  States,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  into  which  that 
country  is  divided;  opposed  to  Republican. 
The  main  features  of  their  system  of  prin¬ 
ciples  are  decentralization  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  the  states. 

Democ'ritus,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
new  Eleatic  school,  a  native  of  Abdera,  who 
was  born  between  470  and  460  B.c.  He  tra¬ 
velled  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  geometry, 
and  probably  visited  other  countries,  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  knowledge  of  nature.  Among  the 
Greek  philosophers  he  enjoyed  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Leucippus.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs.  Indignant  at  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  the  Abderites,  he  resigned  his  office 
and  retired  to  solitude,  to  devote  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  philosophical  studies.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  later  biographers  he  was  called  ‘the 
laughing  philosopher,’  from  his  habit  of 
laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind.  In  his 
system  he  developed  still  further  the  me¬ 
chanical  or  atomical  theory  of  his  master 
Leucippus.  Thus  he  explained  the  origin 
of  the  world  by  the  eternal  motion  of  an 
infinite  number  of  invisible  and  indivisible 
bodies  or  atoms,  which  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  in  form,  position,  and  arrangement,  and 
which  have  a  primary  motion,  which  brings 
them  into  contact,  and  forms  innumerable 
combinations,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  productions  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
In  this  way  the  universe  was  formed,  fortui¬ 
tously,  without  the  interposition  of  a  First 
Cause.  The  eternal  existence  of  atoms 
(of  matter  in  general)  he  inferred  from  the 
consideration  that  time  could  be  conceived 
only  as  eternal  and  without  beginning.  He 
applied  his  atomical  theory,  also,  to  natural 
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philosophy  and  astronomy.  Even  the  gods 
he  considered  to  have  arisen  from  atoms, 
and  to  be  perishable  like  the  rest  of  things 
existing.  In  his  ethical  philosophy  Demo¬ 
critus  considered  the  acquisition  of  peace  of 
mind  as  the  highest  aim  of  existence.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a  great  deal;  but 
nothing  has  come  to  us  except  a  few  frag¬ 
ments.  He  died  370  B.c.,  at  an  advanced 
age.  His  school  was  supplanted  by  that  of 
Epicurus. 

Demogor'gon,  a  mysterious  divinity  in 
pagan  mythology,  viewed  as  an  object  of 
terror  rather  than  of  worship,  by  some  re¬ 
garded  as  the  author  of  creation,  and  by 
others  as  a  famous  magician,  to  whose  spell 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Hades  were  sub¬ 
jected. 

Demoiselle  (dem-wa-zel'),  the  Numidian 
crane  ( Anthropoides  virgo),  an  African  bird 
which  visits  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
about  3  feet  in  length,  and  differs  from  the 
true  cranes  in  having  the  head  and  neck 
quite  feathered  and  the  tertials  of  the 
wings  elongated  and  hanging  over  the  tail. 
It  has  its  name  from  its  gracefulness  and 
symmetry  of  form. 

Demoivre  (de-mwa-vr),  Abraham,  a 
French  mathematician,  born  in  1667,  died 
in  London  1754.  He  settled  in  London 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  gained  a  livelihood  by  becoming  a 
teacher  of  mathematics.  His  chief  works 
are:  Miscellanea  Analytica;  The  Doctrine 
of  Chances,  or  a  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Probabilities  of  Events  at  Play ;  and  a 
work  on  Annuities;  besides  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Pioyal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow. 

De'mon  (Greek,  daimon),  a  spirit  or  im¬ 
material  being  of  supernatural  but  limited 
powers,  especially  an  evil  or  malignant 
spirit.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the 
name  was  given  to  beings  similar  to  those 
spiritual  existences  called  angels  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  New  Testament  evil  spirits 
are  called  demons  (commonly  translated 
‘  devils  ’).  A  belief  in  demons  is  found  in 
the  oldest  religions  of  the  East.  Buddhism 
reckons  six  classes  of  beings  in  the  universe: 
two,  gods  and  men,  are  accounted  good;  the 
other  four  are  malignant  spirits.  The  Per¬ 
sians  and  the  Egyptians  had  also  a  complete 
system  of  demons;  and  in  Europe,  up  till 
the  middle  ages,  the  divinities  of  oriental, 
classical,  and  Scandinavian  mythology  often 
figure,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  as 
evil  spirits.  In  later  times  phases  of  demon- 
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ology  may  be  seen  in  the  witchcraft  mania 
and  the  spiritualism  of  the  present  day. 

Demo'niac,  aperson  whose  mental  faculties 
are  overpowered,  and  whose  body  is  possessed 
and  actuated  by  some  created  spiritual  be¬ 
ing;  especially  a  person  possessed  of  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  evil  spirits.  The  New  Testament 
has  many  narratives  of  demoniacs,  and  vari¬ 
ous  opinions  are  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  their  affliction. 

Demonol  ogy,  thedoctrineor  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature  or  character  of  demons 
or  evil  spirits. 

Demonstration,  in  a  logical  sense,  any 
mode  of  connecting  a  conclusion  with  its 
premises,  or  an  effect  with  its  cause.  In 
a  more  rigorous  sense  it  is  applied  only  to 
those  modes  of  proof  in  which  the  conclu¬ 
sion  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises. 
In  ordinary  language,  however,  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  proof. 

Demon'te,  a  town,  North  Italy,  on  the 
Stura,  14  miles  s.w.  from  Cuneo.  Pop. 
over  6000. 

De  Morgan,  Augustus,  mathematician 
and  logician,  was  born  at  Madura,  in  South¬ 
ern  India,  1806,  died  1871.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  gaining  the  fourth 
place  in  the  mathematical  tripos  in  1827. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
College,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  London 
University — a  situation  which  he  held  until 
1866,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years 
from  1831  to  1836.  His  writings  are  very 
numerous,  and  include  Elements  of  Arith¬ 
metic;  Elements  of  Algebra,  Elements  of 
Trigonometry;  Essay  on  Probabilities  and 
on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies 
and  Insurance  Offices;  Formal  Logic.  Pro¬ 
fessor  De  Morgan  was  an  extensive  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  and  to 
several  leading  periodicals  of  the  time. 

De'mos  (Greek),  the  people  as  a  whole, 
or  the  body  of  people  of  the  lower  class  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  rank,  wealth,  or 
position. 

Demos'thenes  (-nez),  the  famous  ancient 
Greek  orator,  was  the  son  of  a  sword-cutler 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  born  in  382  (ac¬ 
cording  to  some  in  385)  B.c.  His  father  left 
him  a  considerable  fortune,  of  which  his 
guardians  attempted  to  defraud  him.  De¬ 
mosthenes,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
conducted  a  suit  against  them  himself,  and 
gained  his  cause.  He  then  set  himself  to 
study  eloquence,  and  though  his  lungs  were 
weak,  his  articulation  defective,  and  his  ges¬ 


tures  awkward,  by  perseverance  he  at  length 
surpassed  all  other  orators  in  power  and 
grace.  He  thundered  against  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  his  orations  known  as  the  Phi¬ 
lippics,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  into  his 
fellow-citizens  the  hatred  which  animated 
his  own  bosom.  He  laboured  to  get  all  the 
Greeks  to  combine  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Philip,  but  their  want  of  patriotism 
and  Macedonian  gold  frustrated  his  efforts. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
(380  B.c. ),  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Boeo¬ 
tians  were  defeated  by  Philip,  and  Greek 
liberty  crushed.  On  the  accession  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  336  Demosthenes  tried  to  stir  up  a 
general  rising  against  the  Macedonians,  but 
Alexander  at  once  adopted  measures  of  ex¬ 
treme  severity,  and  Athens  sued  for  mercy. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  Demosthenes 
escaped  being  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror. 
In  324  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  false  charge 
of  having  received  a  bribe  from  one  of 
Alexander’s  generals,  but  managed  to  escape 
into  exile.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  next 
year  he  was  recalled,  but  the  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  by  Antipater  caused  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  the 
island  of  Calauria,  on  the  coast  of  Greece, 
where  he  poisoned  himself  to  escape  from 
the  emissaries  of  Antipater  (322  b.c.).  The 
character  of  Demosthenes  is  by  most  modern 
scholars  considered  almost  spotless.  His 
fame  as  an  orator  is  equal  to  that  of  Homer 
as  a  poet.  Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be 
the  most  perfect  of  all  orators.  He  carried 
Greek  prose  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
it  never  before  had  reached.  Everything 
in  his  speeches  is  natural,  vigorous,  concise, 
symmetrical.  We  have  under  his  name 
sixty-one  orations,  some  of  which  are  not 
genuine.  The  great  opponent — and  indeed 
enemy — of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  was 
H£schines. 

Demot'ic  (or  Enchorial)  Alphabet,  a 
simplification  of  the  hieratic,  which  again 
was  a  contraction  of  the  hieroglyphic  cha¬ 
racters.  See  Hieroglyphic  Writing. 

Demot'icos,  or  Dimotika,  a  town,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  Roumelia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maritza,  20  miles  south  from  Adrian- 
ople ;  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop ;  pop. 
about  8000. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  a  learned  Scotsman, 
born  in  Aberdeenshire  1579,  died  at  Bo¬ 
logna  1625.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  Cambridge;  went  to  France  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  became  a  professor  in 
the  College  of  Beauvais.  He  ultimately 
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held  professors’  chairs  at  Nismes,  Pisa,  and 
at  Bologna,  where  he  died.  His  works  are 
very  numerous.  Among  them  his  Historia 
Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Scotorum  is  the  most 
remarkable,  though,  instead  of  being,  as  its 
title  would  indicate,  an  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Scotland,  it  is  merely  a  list  of  Scottish 
authors  and  Scottish  saints,  many  of  whom 
are  fictitious.  His  really  most  valuable 
work  is  De  Etruria  Regali. 

Demul'cents,  medicines  which  tend  to 
soothe  or  protect  the  mucous  membranes 
against  irritants.  They  are  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  starch,  gum,  albuminous  or  oily 
substances  largely  diluted. 

Denrnrr'age,  in  maritime  law,  the  time 
during  which  a  vessel  is  detained  by  the 
freighter,  beyond  that  originally  stipulated, 
in  loading  or  unloading.  When  a  vessel  is 
thus  detained  she  is  said  to  be  on  demurrage. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  compensation 
which  the  freighter  has  to  pay  for  such  delay 
or  detention.  Demurrage  must  be  paid 
though  it  be  proved  the  delay  is  inevitable; 
but  it  cannot  be  claimed  where  it  arises 
from  detention  by  an  enemy,  tempestuous 
weather,  or  through  the  fault  of  the  owner, 
captain,  or  crew.  The  term  is  applied  also 
to  detention  of  railway  wagons,  &c. 

Demurrer,  in  law,  a  stop  at  some  point  in 
the  pleadings,  and  a  resting  of  the  decision 
of  the  cause  on  that  point;  an  issue  on  mat¬ 
ter  of  law.  A  demurrer  confesses  the  fact 
or  facts  to  be  true,  but  denies  the  sufficiency 
of  the  facts  in  point  of  law  to  support  the 
claim  or  defence. 

Demy',  a  size  of  paper  intervening  between 
royal  and  crown.  Printing  demy  measures 
generally  22  inches  by  17|,  writing  20  inches 
by  15£,  drawing  22  inches  by  17. 

Denain  (de-nan),  a  town  of  Northern 
France,  dep.  Nord,  6  miles  from  Valen¬ 
ciennes.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  coal¬ 
field,  and  has  iron-works,  &c.  A  great  vic¬ 
tory  was  gained  here  in  1712  by  the  French 
under  Villars  over  the  allies  under  Eugene 
and  Albemarle.  Pop.  15,734. 

Denarius,  a  Roman  silver  coin  worth  10 
asses  or  10  lbs.  of  copper  originally,  and 
afterwards  considered  equal  to  16  asses, 
when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  to 
an  ounce  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  silver. 
The  denarius  was  equivalent  to  about  7f d. 
English  money.  There  was  also  a  gold 
denarius  equal  in  value  to  25  silver  ones. 

Denbigh  (den' hi),  a  county  of  North 
Wales,  on  the  Irish  Sea;  area.  392,005 
acres,  of  which  about  a  fourth  is  arable. 
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Along  the  N.  the  ground  is  level,  in  the  E. 
hilly,  while  the  mountains  in  the  s.  and  w. 
rise  from  1000  to  2500  feet.  There  are 
several  beautiful  and  fertile  vales,  amongst 
the  more  celebrated  of  which  are  the  vales 
of  Llangollen,  Clwyd,  and  Conway.  Bar- 
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ley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  grown  on  the 
uplands;  and  in  the  rich  valleys  wheat, 
beans,  and  pease.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared,  and  dairy  husbandry  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  minerals  consist 
of  lead,  iron,  coal,  freestone,  slate,  and  mill¬ 
stone.  Flannels,  coarse  cloths,  and  stockings 
are  manufactured.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Clwyd,  the  Dee,  and  the  Conway.  For 
parliamentary  purposes  it  is  divided  into 
two  divisions,  one  member  for  each.  Pop. 
111,470. — The  county  town  Denbigh  is  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  near 
the  centre  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  25  miles 
w.  of  Chester,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Tanning  and  shoemaking  are  carried  on. 
It  sends  one  member  to  parliament  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Holt,  Ruthin,  and  Wrexham. 
Pop.  6535. 

Den'derah  (the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans),  an  Arab  village  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  28  miles 
N.  of  Thebes,  celebrated  for  its  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  the 
best  preserved  of  any  of  the  great  temples 
of  antiquity  in  Egypt. 

Dendermon'de,  or  Termonde,  a  town, 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dender  with  the  Scheldt, 
12  miles  N.w.  from  Brussels.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  low  marshy  ground  which  can 
belaid  underwater.  Manufactures  woollens, 
linens,  tobacco,  &c.  The  town  was  taken 
by  Marlborough  in  1706.  Pop.  8 4 ♦  * 2 . 

Den'drite,  a  stone  or  mineral,  on  or  in 
which  are  figures  resembling  shrubs,  trees, 
or  mosses.  \  he  appearance  is  due  to  arbor¬ 
escent  crystallization,  resembling  the  frost¬ 
work  on  our  windows.  The  figures  gener- 
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ally  appear  oil  the  surfaces  of  fissures  and 
in  joints  in  rocks,  and  are  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  the  hydrous  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese,  which  generally  assumes  such  a 
form. 

Dendro'bium,  an  extensive  genus  of  epi¬ 
phytes  dispersed  over  the  damp  tropical 
forests  of  Asia,  order  Orchidaceae.  They 
vary  much  in  habit ;  many  are  cultivated 
in  hothouses  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

Den'drophis,  a  genus  of  harmless  ser¬ 
pents,  family  Colubridse,  found  in  India  and 
Africa,  living  on  trees  and  feeding  on  rep¬ 
tiles. 

Dengue  (deng'ga),  a  febrile  epidemic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  West  Indies  and  southern  United 
States  of  America,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  such  as  would  accompany  a  mixture  of 
scarlet  fever  and  rheumatism. 

Den'ham,  Dixon,  lieutenant-colonel,  Af¬ 
rican  traveller,  was  born  at  London  in  1786, 
died  at  Sierra  Leone  1828.  In  1823-24 
he  was  engaged,  in  company  with  Captain 
Clapperton  and  Dr.  Oudney,  in  exploring 
the  central  regions  of  Africa.  Denham 
himself  explored  the  region  around  Lake 
Tchad,  was  wounded  and  separated  from 
his  company,  but  found  his  way  home  after 
great  suffering,  when  he  published  his  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Travels.  In  1826  he  went  to  Sierra 
Leone  as  superintendent  of  the  liberated 
Africans,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  the  colony. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  a  poet,  born  at  Dub¬ 
lin  in  1615,  died  1689,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1641  he  first  be¬ 
came  known  by  his  tragedy  of  The  Sophy, 
and  in  1642  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  most  celebrated  poem,  called  Cooper’s 
Hill.  He  was  subsequently  intrusted  with 
several  confidential  missions  by  the  royalist 
party,  and,  being  detected,  fled  to  France. 
At  the  restoration  in  1660  he  obtained  the 
office  of  surveyor  of  the  king’s  buildings,  and 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  newly-formed  Royal  Society. 

Deni'na,  Carlo  Giovanni  Maria,  an 
Italian  historian,  born  in  1731  at  Revello, 
in  Piedmont.  He  became  professor  at  Pine- 
rolo,  and  afterwards  at  Turin,  where  he 
published  the  three  first  volumes  of  his 
History  of  Italian  Revolutions  (1769),  con¬ 
taining  a  general  history  of  Italy.  In  1777 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  four  years  later  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great,  an  account  of  whose  life  and 
reign  he  afterwards  wrote.  Most  of  his 


works — History  of  Piedmont,  Political  and 
Literary  History  of  Greece,  &c. — were  writ¬ 
ten  at  Berlin.  In  1804  he  was  introduced 
to  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  imperial 
librarian  at  Paris.  He  died  in  1813. 

Denis  (Latin,  Dionysius ),  St.,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gauls.  He  set  out  from  Rome  on 
his  sacred  mission  towards  the  middle  of  the 
3d  century,  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  governor 
Pescennius.  Catulla,  a  heathen  lady  con¬ 
verted  by  the  sight  of  the  saint’s  piety  and 
sufferings,  had  his  body  buried  in  her  garden, 
where  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  now  stands. 

Denis,  St.,  a  town  in  France,  department 
of  the  Seine,  6  miles  north  of  Paris,  lying 
within  the  lines  of  forts  surrounding  the 
capital.  It  contains  the  famous  abbey 
church  of  St.  Deuis,  a  noble  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture  in  part  dating  from  the  11th  century  or 
earlier,  but  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  restoration  in  the  present  century.  St. 
Denis  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
France;  and  all  her  rulers  from  Hugh 
Capet  downwards,  besides  some  of  the 
earlier  dynasties,  lay  there  till  1793,  when 
the  revolutionary  fury  of  the  convention 
caused  the  tombs  to  be  rifled  and  the  church 
to  be  denuded.  At  the  restoration  Louis 
XVIII.  again  sought  out  the  relics  of  his 
ancestors  as  far  as  they  could  be  found,  and 
had  them  buried  here,  and  there  is  now 
again  a  long  series  of  restored  I’oyal  tombs, 
with  numerous  other  monuments,  much 
stained  glass,  and  modern  decoration.  The 
church  is  about  354  feet  long  and  92  high. 
Pop.  48,009. 

Denison,  Grayson  co.,  Tex.,  73  miles  N. 
of  Dallas.  Pop.  1890, 10,959. 

Denizen,  in  English  law,  an  alien  who  is 
made  a  subject  by  the  sovereign’s  letters 
patent,  holding  a  middle  state  between  an 
alien  and  a  natural  born  subject.  A  denizen 
cannot  sit  in  either  house  of  parliament  or 
hold  any  civil  or  military  office  of  trust. 

Den'mark,  a  northern  kingdom  of  Europe, 
consisting  of  a  peninsular  portion  called 
Jutland,  and  an  extensive  archipelago  lying 
east  of  it  and  comprising  the  islands  of  See- 
land  (or  Sjalland),  Fiinen  (or  Fyen),  Laa- 
land  (or  Lolland),  Falster,  Langeland, 
Moen,  Samso,  Laso,  Arro,  Bornholm,  and 
many  smaller  ones.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  outlying  possessions  of  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  and  the  Faroe  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John  in  the  West  Indies.  The  area  of  the 
home  possessions  is  14,789  sq.  miles  (barely 
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half  that  of  Scotland),  of  which  Jutland 
occupies  9755;  the  pop.  in  1880  was 
1,980,259;  in  1890,  2,172,205.  Including 
Iceland,  part  of  Greenland,  &c.,  the  total 
area  of  the  Danish  possessions  is  101,403  sq. 
miles;  pop.  2,288,193.  Copenhagen  is  the 
capital;  other  chief  towns  are  Odense,  Aar- 
huus,  Aalborg,  Randers,  and  Horsens.  For 
administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  divided 
into  eighteen  provinces  or  districts,  besides 
the  capital,  nine  of  these  making  up  Jut¬ 
land,  while  the  others  embrace  the  islands. 

On  the  south  Denmark  is  bounded  by 
Germany  and  the  Baltic;  on  the  west  it  is 
washed  by  the  North  Sea;  northwards  it  is 
separated  from  Norway  by  the  Skagerrack; 
eastward  it  is  separated  from  Sweden  by 
the  Kattegat  and  the  Sound.  Denmark, 
whether  insular  or  mainland,  is  a  very  low- 
lving  country,  the  eastern  side  of  Jutland, 
where  the  highest  elevation  occurs,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  550  feet.  All  the  rocks  belong  to 
the  upper  series  of  the  secondary  and  to  the 
tertiary  formation.  The  rock  most  fully 
developed  is  the  chalk,  above  which  is  an 
extensive  boulder  formation  containing 
seams  of  lignite.  Above  this  are  thick  beds 
of  clay  and  marl.  Where  this  prevails,  as 
in  Seeland  and  the  east  of  Jutland,  the  soil 
is  generally  fertile;  but  where  it  is  overlaid 
with  deep  beds  of  sand,  as  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Jutland,  the  aspect  is  extremely 
desolate.  Nearly  the  whole  west  coast, 
indeed,  is  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by 
the  drift-sand  which  has  formed  an  almost 
uninterrupted  line  of  sterile  downs  called 
Klitten ,  extending  from  Cape  Skagen  (or 
The  Skaw)  to  Blaavands  Hook.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Jutland  consists  of  heathy  or  moory 
land,  compai-atively  unprofitable.  Else¬ 
where  it  exhibits  a  fertile  undulating  sur¬ 
face.  The  islands,  especially  Seeland  and 
Funen,  are  fertile  and  present  many  land¬ 
scape  beauties.  The  country  was  once 
covered  with  great  forests,  but  these  have 
disappeared,  and  Denmark  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  other  countries  for  her  supplies  of 
timber.  Woods  of  some  extent  still  exist, 
however,  especially  in  the  islands.  In  ear¬ 
liest  prehistoric  times  (the  stone  age)  the 
Scotch  fir  was  the  prevailing  tree,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  oak.  The  principal  tree  now 
is  the  beech,  the  oak  forming  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  timber  of  Denmark.  The 
elm,  ash,  willow,  aspen,  and  birch  are  met 
with  in  small  numbers  or  singly.  Pine 
forests  have  been  planted  in  the  north  of 
Jutland  and  elsewhere.  Denmark  has  nu¬ 
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merous  streams  but  no  large  rivers )  tHe 
principal  is  the  Guden,  which  flows  north¬ 
east  through  Jutland  into  the  Cattegat.  It 
is  navigable  for  part  of  its  course.0  Less 
important  streams  are  the  Holm,  the  Lon- 
and  the  Stor  Aa.  All  the  others  are 
insignificant  brooks  and  streamlets.  The 
lakes  are  very  numerous  but  not  large,  none 
exceeding  5^  miles  in  length  by  about  1£ 
mile  broad.  There  are  numerous  winding 
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inlets  of  the  sea  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
land.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Liimfiord  in 
Jutland,  entering  from  the  Cattegat  by  a 
narrow  channel,  winds  its  way  through  to  the 
North  Sea,  thus  making  northern  Jutland 
really  an  island.  In  this  fiord,  which  widens 
out  greatly  in  the  interior  and  gives  off 
various  minor  fiords,  there  are  one  large  and 
various  small  islands.  Intercourse  between 
the  various  islands  and  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
separated  from  each  other  by  water,  is  well 
kept  up  by  ferries,  &c.,  and  the  country  is 
well  supplied  with  railways  both  in  Jutland 
and  the  islands.  Copenhagen,  Aalborg,  Aar- 
huus,  and  Randers  are  the  chief  seaports. 
Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  land  and  its 
proximity  to  the  sea  on  all  sides,  the  climate 
is  remarkably  temperate  for  so  northerly  a 
region,  though  the  thermometer  in  winter 
may  sink  to  22°  below  zero,  and  in  summer 
rise  to  89°.  Violent  winds  are  frequent,  and 
rains  and  fogs  prevalent,  but  the  climate  is 
favourable  to  vegetation. 
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The  agricultural  land  is  greatly  subdi¬ 
vided,  as  the  law  interdicts  the  union  of 
small  farms  into  larger.  Among  crops  the 
greatest  area  is  occupied  by  oats,  which  are 
grown  all  over  the  country,  but  best  in 
Jutland.  Barley  is  grown  chiefly  in  See- 
land,  and  is  largely  used  in  brewing  beer, 
the  common  beverage  of  the  country.  Rye 
is  extensively  raised,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  bread  used  in  Denmark  is  made  from 
it.  Turnips,  beans,  pease,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
tobacco,  &c.,  are  also  grown;  but  in  general 
cattle-breeding,  grazing,  and  the  dairy  take 
up  most  of  the  farmer’s  attention  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  old  Danish  breed  of  horses,  found 
chiefly  in  Jutland,  has  long  been  famous  for 
strength,  symmetry,  docility,  and  bottom. 
The  fisheries  are  still  important,  but  not  so 
much  as  formerly.  The  herring,  turbot, 
torsk,  and  salmon  are  the  most  abundant. 
The  manufactures,  although  progressing, 
are  not  yet  of  great  importance.  Paper, 
gloves,  the  woollens  and  earthenware  of 
Jutland,  the  wooden  clocks  of  Bornholm, 
are  the  chief.  There  are  also  iron-foundries, 
sugar-refineries,  some  extensive  tanneries, 
and  many  distilleries.  The  people  of  Den¬ 
mark  bake  their  own  bread,  brew  their  own 
beer,  and  make  the  greater  part  of  their 
house  furniture  and  utensils  with  their  own 
hands. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  Germany  possess¬ 
ing  the  largest  share,  and  Great  Britain 
coming  a  little  behind  her.  The  value  of 
imports  has  in  recent  years  varied  between 
$65,000,000  and  $80,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are  textile  manufactures,  metal 
goods,  coal,  timber,  oil,  coffee,  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  fruit,  &c.  The  chief  exports  are 
cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  butter  (a  most 
important  item),  bacon,  hides,  flour,  eggs, 
and  other  edibles.  Much  of  the  butter  and 
other  agricultural  produce  goes  to  Britain. 
In  1886  the  mercantile  marine  had  a  total 
tonnage  of  about  280,000  tons.  The  rail¬ 
ways  have  a  length  of  about  1200  miles. 
Since  1875  the  unit  of  the  Danish  monetary 
system  has  been  the  krone,  or  crown,  equal 
to  Is.  l^d,  or  T^th  of  a  pound  sterling.  The 
krone  is  divided  into  lo0  ore.  The  Danish 
pound  weight  is  equal  to  IT 02  avoirdupois. 
The  barrel  or  toende,  the  principal  measure 
in  Denmark, is  equal  to  3*8  imperial  bushels; 
the  viertel ,  used  for  wine  and  liquor,  to  17 
English  gallon.  Th  afoot  equals  12 '356  Eng¬ 
lish  inches;  the  mile  is  4*684  English  miles. 


The  population  of  Denmark  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Danes,  with  a  few 
thousand  Jews  and  others.  The  Danes  have 
regular  features,  fair  or  brownish  hair,  and 
blue  eyes.  They  still  maintain  their  repu¬ 
tation  for  seafaring  skill  and  hospitable  cus¬ 
toms.  They  are  almost  exclusively  Luther¬ 
ans  in  religion,  but  unlimited  toleration  is 
extended  to  all  faiths.  Jews,  however, 
though  themselves  electors,  cannot  be  elected 
as  representatives.  At  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  stand  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Copenhagen  and  the  Holberg  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Soroe.  The  provinces  are  well 
supplied  with  gymnasia  and  middle  schools, 
and  primary  instruction  is  given  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  parochial  schools.  It 
is  rare  to  meet  a  peasant  who  cannot  read 
and  write  even  amongst  the  poorer  class. 

The  government  of  Denmark  was  origi¬ 
nally  an  elective  monarchy.  In  1661  it 
became  a  hereditary  and  absolute  monarchy, 
and  in  1849  a  hereditary  constitutional  one, 
the  legislative  power  being  in  the  king  and 
diet  jointly.  The  diet  or  Rigsdag  consists 
of  two  chambers,  the  Landsthing  or  upper 
house,  the  Folkething  or  lower  house.  The 
former  is  a  senate  of  66  members,  twelve  of 
whom  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  crown, 
the  others  being  elected  for  eight  years. 
The  members  of  the  Folkething  are  102  in 
number,  directly  elected  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  and  hold  their  seats  for  three  years. 
The  Rigsdag  meets  every  October,  and  all 
money  bills  must  be  submitted  to  the  lower 
house.  The  army  consists  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  young  men  of  the  kingdom  who  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  time  of  service  is  eight  years  in  the 
regular  troops,  and  afterwards  eight  more 
in  the  reserve.  Every  corps  has  to  drill  for 
thirty  to  forty-five  days  every  year.  The 
army  on  a  war  footing  has  a  total  strength 
of  about  75,000  men.  The  navy  consists 
of  45  vessels  and  135  guns.  The  revenue 
usually  amounts  to  about  $15,000,000. 
The  national  debt  is  $33,004,722. 

History. — The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Den¬ 
mark  whom  we  find  mentioned  by  name 
were  the  Cimbri,  who  dwelt  in  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  of  the 
Romans.  They  first  struck  terror  into  the 
Romans  by  their  incursion,  with  the  Teu- 
tones,  into  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  (113— 
101  B.C.).  After  this,  led  by  the  mysterious 
Odin,  the  Goths  broke  into  Scandinavia, 
and  appointed  chiefs  from  their  own  nation 
over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  For 
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a  considerable  time  Denmark  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  states,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  lived  mostly  by  piracy  along  the 
neighbouring  coasts.  In  787  they  began  to 
make  their  descents  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  England,  and  along  with  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Scandinavia  they  conquered  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  876-7.  Under  Gorm  the  Old 
all  the  small  Danish  states  were  united  in 
920,  and  his  grandson  Sweyn,  now  the  head 
of  a  powerful  kingdom,  commenced  the 
conquest  of  Norway  and  of  England,  which 
was  ultimately  completed  by  his  son  Can¬ 
ute.  Canute  died  in  1035,  leaving  a  power¬ 
ful  kingdom  to  his  successors,  who,  in  1042, 
lost  England,  and  in  1047  Norway.  In 
1047  Sweyn  Magnus  Estridsen  ascended 
the  throne,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Waldemar  the  new  dynasty  furnished 
no  worthy  ruler,  and  the  power  of  the  king¬ 
dom  decayed  considerably  till  the  accession 
of  the  politic  Queen  Margaret  in  1 387,  who 
established  the  union  of  Calmar  in  1397, 
uniting  under  her  rule  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  In  1448  Christian  I.,  count 
of  Oldenburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
thus  founding  the  royal  family  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  which  kept  possession  of  the  throne  till 
1863.  Under  the  rule  of  Christian,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Schleswig,  and  Holstein  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but 
under  his  successor  Christian  II.  Sweden 
established  its  independence.  Under  Fre¬ 
derick  I.  (1523-33)  the  Reformation  was 
introduced.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  in  1588,  took  part  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  war,  and  engaged  twice  in  a 
war  with  Sweden,  with  most  unfortunate 
results.  Frederick  III.  again  engaging  in 
war  with  Sweden  in  1657  was  equally  un¬ 
successful.  Christian  V.  and  Frederick  IV. 
were  conquered  in  the  war  with  Charles 
XII.  Denmark,  however,  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  XII.,  gained  by  the  Peace  of  1720 
the  toll  on  the  Sound,  and  maintained  pos¬ 
session  of  Schleswig.  After  this  Denmark 
enjoyed  a  long  repose.  In  1800,  having 
acceded  to  the  northern  confederacy,  the 
kingdom  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was 
defeated  at  Copenhagen  April  2,  1801.  In 
1807,  there  being  reason  to  think  that  Den¬ 
mark  would  join  the  alliance  with  France, 
a  British  fleet  was  sent  up  the  Sound  to 
demand  a  defensive  alliance  or  the  surrender 
of  the  Danish  fleet  as  a  pledge  of  neutrality. 
Both  were  denied,  till  the  Danish  capital 
was  bombarded  and  forced  to  capitulate,  the 
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whole  fleet  being  delivered  up  to  the  British. 
The  war,  however,  was  continued,  Denmark 
forming  new  alliances  with  Napoleon  till 
1814,  when  a  peace  was  concluded  by  which 
she  ceded  Heligoland  to  England  in  exchange 
for  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and 
Norway  to  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  Riigen,  which,  however,  she 
shortly  after  surrendered  to  Prussia,  receiv¬ 
ing  in  return  Lauenburg  and  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  In  June  1815  the  king 
entered  into  the  German  confederacy  as 
representing  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  In 
1848  Schleswig  and  Holstein  revolted  and 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  1852.  In  1857 
the  Sound  dues  were  abolished.  Frederick 
VII.  died  in  1863  and  with  him  the  Olden¬ 
burg  line  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Christian  IX.  (Prince  of  Sonderbui’g- 
Gliicksburg).  At  the  commencement  of 
1864  the  Danish  territory  was  politically 
distributed  into  four  parts,  viz.  Denmark 
Proper  (consisting  of  the  Danish  islands 
and  North  Jutland),  the  duchy  of  Schleswig 
or  South  Jutland,  with  a  population  more 
than  one-half  Danish,  the  remainder  Frisian 
and  German ;  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  purely 
German;  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  also 
German.  The  measures  of  the  Danish  gov¬ 
ernment  compelling  the  use  of  the  Danish 
language  in  state  schools  having  given  great 
umbrage  to  the  German  population  of  the 
duchies,  the  disputes  resulted  in  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  German  confederation,  and 
ultimately  Holstein  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  (1864).  After 
a  short  campaign  the  Prussians  captured 
Alsen,  overran  the  greater  part  of  Jutland, 
and  forced  the  Danes  to  accept  a  peace 
(Aug.  1),  by  which  they  renounced  their 
right  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein, 
and  Lauenburg.  A  difference  now  arose 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  duchies,  and  Prus¬ 
sia  showing  an  evident  intention  of  annexing 
them,  the  result  was  a  war  between  the  two 
powers,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
Austria  at  Sadowa,  or  Koniggratz,  3d  July, 
1866.  By  the  treaty  which  followed  Aus¬ 
tria  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  duchies, 
which  thus  fell  to  Prussia.  The  chief 
events  since  then  have  been  the  prolonged 
struggle  between  the  government  and  the 
Folkething;  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Danish  peasants 
(1888);  and  the  jubilee  of  King  Christian 
(1888). 

Language  and  Literature. — The  Danixh 
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language  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  family  of  languages,  and  is 
a  sister  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian. 
It  is  the  most  modern  of  the  Scandinavian 
tongues;  soft  and  rather  monotonous,  with 
shades  of  sound  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
acquire.  It  is  written  either  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  or  the  Roman  character.  From  the  long 
union  of  Norway  with  Denmark,  Danish 
became  the  written  language  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  and  is  still  the  language  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes.  The  oldest  literary  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Danish  language  consist  of 
the  laws  of  the  early  kings  in  the  12th 
century.  Next  to  these  come  the  heroic 
ballads  (Kjainpeviser),  some  of  which  date 
from  the  13th,  others  from  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries.  They  were  collected 
while  they  still  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people  by  A.  S.  Yedel.  Other  ancient  lite¬ 
rary  monuments,  probably  belonging  to  the 
13th  century,  are  the  Danish  Rhyming 
Chronicle  and  a  Danish  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  During  the  Reformation 
period  Christian  Pedersen  (1480-1554)  did 
for  the  Danish  language  much  what  Luther 
did  for  the  German,  by  publishing,  besides 
other  works,  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  the  Psalter  and  latterly  the 
complete  Bible.  The  16th  and  17th  centu¬ 
ries  were  distinguished  by  the  publication 
of  a  number  of  works  on  the  national  his¬ 
tory,  among  the  writers  of  which  we  may 
mention  Hans  Svaning  the  elder,  Arild 
Hvitfeld,  Nils  Krag,  Vitus  Bering,  Ramus, 
&c.  Modern  Danish  poetry  commences  in 
the  period  succeeding  the  Reformation  with 
hymns,  Scriptural  dramas,  edifying  narra¬ 
tives,  &c.  Justesen  Raach  and  Erik  Pon- 
toppidan  the  elder  are  amongst  the  chief 
names  in  this  department.  Anders  Bording 
(died  1677)  and  Thomas  Kingo  (died  1723) 
made  names  as  lyric  poets,  the  sacred  poems 
of  the  latter  being  a  noble  contribution  to 
Danish  literature.  A  new  epoch  began 
with  Louis  Holberg  (1684-1754),  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  Danish  stage,  and  his 
name  and  that  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
poet  Ewald  mark  the  brightest  period  of 
the  national  literature.  Amongst  the  comic 
dramatists  Peder  Andreas  Heiberg,  and 
amongst  song  writers  the  celebrated  Jens 
Baggesen  hold  the  first  place.  Fresh  life 
was  inspired  into  Danish  poetry  by  Adam 
Oehlenschlager  (1779-1850),  contemporary 
with  whom  was  Adolf  Wilhelm  Schack 
Staffeldt  (1770-1826),  a  lyric  poet  of  the 
first  rank.  In  1811  Bernhard  Severin  Inge- 


mann  made  his  appearance,  first  as  a  lyric 
poet,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
to  the  drama,  and  later  to  the  historic  ro¬ 
mance.  Among  dramatic  writers  the  names 
of  Johan  Ludwig  Heiberg,  Overskou,  Hos- 
trup,  Erik  Bogh,  and  the  more  recent  Mol- 
beeh,  and  Edvard  Brandes,  are  well  known. 
Among  poets  we  may  mention  Heiberg, 
Andersen,  Blicher,  Holst,  Paludan-Muller, 
and  Rosenhoff ;  the  modern  school  being 
represented  by  Carl  Ploug,  Drachmann,  and 
Gjellerup.  Among  those  who  have  dis¬ 
played  a  talent  for  novel-writing  are  Ch. 
Winther,  Carl  Bernhard,  Meyer  Aron  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  Sten  Stensen  Blicher,  who  describes 
common  life  in  Jutland  with  poetic  truth. 
Amongst  other  distinguished  modern  writers 
we  must  mention  Hendrik  Hertz,  a  lyric 
poet  and  dramatist ;  Hans  Christian  An¬ 
dersen,  famous  for  his  stories  throughout 
Europe;  and  Waldemar  Thisted,  a  lyrist  and 
novel-writer  of  considerable  note.  Amongst 
scholars  the  names  of  Madvig,  Westergaard, 
Rask,  and  others  take  a  high  place. 

Dennewitz  (den'e-vits),  a  small  Prussian 
village  in  the  circle  of  Potsdam,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  famous  for  the  battle  between 
the  French  and  Prussians,  September  6, 
1813,  in  which  the  latter,  aided  towards  the 
end  by  Russian  and  Swedish  armies,  were 
victorious. 

Dennis,  John,  an  English  dramatist  and 
critic,  born  in  London  in  1657.  He  wras,  to 
begin  with,  a  man  of  independent  means, 
and  devoting  himself  to  literature  wrote 
some  dramatic  pieces  and  poems,  and  at 
length  settled  down  to  criticism.  His  irrit¬ 
ability  and  rancorous  criticisms  involved  him 
in  perpetual  broils.  Pope  gave  him  a  place 
in  bis  Dunciad,  and  Swift  satirized  him  with 
merciless  wit  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Deplor¬ 
able  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis.  Having 
fallen  into  poverty  in  his  old  age  a  play  was 
given  for  his  benefit,  to  which  his  former 
antagonist,  Pope,  contributed  a  prologue. 
He  died  January  6,  1734. 

Denny,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Stirling¬ 
shire,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Carron, 
about  18  miles  from  Glasgow,  having  in  or 
near  it  paper-mills,  iron -works,  engine- 
works,  &c.  Pop.  4081. 

Denon  (de-non),  Dominique  Vivant, 
Baron  de,  a  distinguished  French  artist, 
born  1747,  of  a  noble  family.  Of  amiable 
manners,  and  with  a  talent  for  the  arts,  he 
was  appointed  gentleman-in-ordinary  to 
Louis  XV.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  long  con- 
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nected  with  the  French  embassy  in  Naples, 
where  he  greatly  improved  his  talent  for 
drawing  and  engraving.  Returning  to 
France  he  became  acquainted  with  Bona¬ 
parte,  accompanied  him  in  his  campaigns, 
was  made  inspector-general  of  museums, 
selected  the  works  of  art  to  be  transferred 
from  conquered  countries  to  the  Louvre,  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  monuments  in 
honour  of  the  French  successes.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1825.  He  published  Travels  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  finely  illustrated. 

Denouement  (da-no-m;in),  a  French  term 
naturalized  in  England,  and  signifying  the 
winding  up  or  catastrophe  of  a  plot,  the 
solution  of  any  mystery,  &c. 

Den  sity,  in  physics,  the  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  a  body  under  a  given  bulk.  If 
a  body  of  equal  bulk  with  another  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  matter  it  is  of  double 
the  density.  Or  if  a  body  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  as  another,  but  under  a 
less  bulk,  its  density  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  its  bulk  is  less  than  that  of  the  other. 
Hence  the  density  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  bulk  or  magnitude. 
The  relative  quantities  of  matter  in  bodies 
are  known  by  their  gravity  or  weight,  and 
when  a  body,  mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  is 
spoken  of,  its  weight  or  gravity  is  always 
understood,  that  being  the  proper  measure 
of  the  density  or  quantity  of  matter.  The 
weights  of  different  bodies,  of  equal  bulks, 
indicate  their  relative  densities.  The  den¬ 
sity  of  solids,  fluids,  and  gases,  as  compared 
with  that  of  water,  is  their  Specific  Gravity 
(which  see).  As  for  the  density  of  the 
earth  see  Earth. 

Dental  Formula,  an  arrangement  of 
symbols  and  numbers  used  to  signify  the 
number  and  kinds  of  teeth  of  a  mainmifer- 
ous  animal.  The  dental  formula  of  man  is : 

I.  *=*,  C.  i=J,  P.M.  |=| ,  M.  |ff  =  32, 

which  is  read  thus:  Two  incisors  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws,  one  canine  tooth  on  each 
side  of  both  jaw  s,  two  pnemolars  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws,  and  three  true  molars  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  in  all  32  teeth. 

Denta'lium,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  consists  of  a 
tubular  arcuated  cone  open  at  both  ends, 
and  resembling  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  in 
miniature.  There  are  many  species,  known 
by  the  common  name  of  tooth-shells. 

Dentaria,  coral-root,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Cruciferae.  There  are  about 
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twenty  species,  natives  of  temporate  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  ornamental  herbs,  with 
creeping  singularly  toothed  root  -  stocks, 
from  which  they  receive  the  names  of  coral- 
root  and  tooth-wort.  The  stem-lea\es  are 
opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  purple.  D.  bulb) f era, 
the  only  British  species,  is  a  rare  plant  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  D.  diphylla,  or 
pepperwort,  a  North  American  species,  has 
roots  that  are  used  as  mustard. 

Denta  tus,  ManiusCukius,  an  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  general  of  Sabine  descent.  In  B.c.  290 
he  brought  to  a  victorious  termination  the 
war  with  the  Samnites,  which  had  lasted  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  In  B.c.  275  he  defeated 
King  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  for  which  he 
received  a  magnificent  triumph.  In  B.C.  274 
he  was  made  consul  for  the  third  time  and 
conducted  to  a  successful  issue  the  last  war 
with  the  southern  Italians.  He  died  about 
b.c.  270. 

Den'tex,  a  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  of  the  family  of  the  Sparicke,  or  sea- 
breams.  They  have  conical  teeth,  and  those 
in^mediatelv  in  front  are  long  and  hooked 
inward.  The  Bentex  vulgaris,  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  3  feet.  Its  general  appearance  is 
not  unlike  the  perch.  It  is  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Den'tifrice,  a  preparation  for  cleaning  the 
teeth,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds  in 
the  form  of  tooth-powders,  tooth-washes,  or 
tooth-pastes.  Cuttle-fish  bone,  finely-pow¬ 
dered  chalk,  and  v-  j 

charcoal  are  com¬ 
mon  dentifrices. 

Rhatany,  catechu, 
myrrh,  and  uiastic 
are  also  often  em¬ 
ployed. 

Den  tils, in  arch., 
the  little  cubes  re¬ 
sembling  teeth,  into  which  the  square  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  bed-moulding  of  an  Ionic,  Corin¬ 
thian,  or  Composite  cornice  is  divided. 

Den  tine,  the  ivory  tissue  King  below  the 
enamel  and  constituting  the  body  of  a  tooth. 
It  consists  of  an  organic  basis  disposed  in 
the  form  of  extremely  minute  tubes  and 
cells,  and  of  earthy  particles. 

Dentiros'tres,  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores  or  Perchers,  including  Shrikes, 
Butcher-birds,  &c.,  characterized  by  having 
a  notch  and  tooth-like  process  on  each  side 
of  the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible.  They 
are  rapacious  and  prey  on  weaker  birds. 
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a  a,  Deutils  of  the  Corinthian’ 
Cornice. 


DENTISTRY - 

Den'tisfcry,  the  art  of  cleaning  and  ex¬ 
tracting  teeth,  of  repairing  them  when 
diseased,  and  replacing  them  when  necessary 
by  artificial  ones.  There  are  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  departments  in  dentistry,  the  one  be¬ 
ing  dental  surgery,  the  other  what  is  known 
as  mechanical  dentistry.  The  first  requires 
an  extended  medical  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner,  as,  for  instance,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  diseases  whose  effects  may  reach 
the  teeth,  of  the  connection  between  the 
welfare  of  the  teeth  and  the  general  system, 
&c.,  as  well  as  ability  to  discern  latent  oral 
diseases,  calculate  the  effects  of  operations, 
&c.  The  chief  operations  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  scaling,  or  removing  the  tartar 
which  has  accumulated  on  the  base  of  the 
teeth;  regulating,  the  restoring  of  over¬ 
crowded  and  displaced  teeth  to  their  proper 
position  ;  stopping  or  stuffing,  the  filling  up 
of  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth  and  thus 
preventing  the  progress  of  decay;  extract¬ 
ing,  a  process  requiring  considerable  mus¬ 
cular  power  and  delicacy  of  manipulation. 
The  second  department,  mechanical  dentis¬ 
try,  is  concerned  with  the  construction  of 
artificial  substitutes  for  lost  teeth,  and  re¬ 
quires  much  mechanical  science,  it  being  a 
very  delicate  work  to  give  artificial  teeth 
a  perfectly  natural  appearance  in  shape  and 
colour.  The  actual  construction  of  the  teeth, 
however,  has  passed  largely  into  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  dentist  has 
only  the  selecting,  fitting,  and  fixing  to  do. 
Until  recent  years  no  special  curriculum 
or  collegiate  certificate  was  obtainable  by 
practitioners  of  dentistry  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1858  the  dental  certificate  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England  was  established. 
In  1878  an  act  was  passed  regulating  the 
education  and  registration  of  dentists.  In 
the  United  States  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  is  the  oldest,  being  char¬ 
tered  in  1839;  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  followed  in  1845;  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Surgery  in  1850;  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Dental  College  in  1863;  the  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry  in  1865,  and 
various  others.  The  American  Journal 
and  Library  of  Dental  Science  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Baltimore  in  1839.  Every  State 
has  now  its  State  Dental  Society ;  besides 
national  organizations,  of  which  the 
American  Dental  Association  is  among: 
the  most  important. 

Dentition.  See  Teeth,  Teething. 

D’Entrecasteaux  (dan-tr-kas-to'),  a  name 
of  several  applications  in  geography.  (1)  A 
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channel  between  the  south-east  cape  of  Tas¬ 
mania  and  Bruni  Island.  It  affords  good 
shelter  and  anchorage  to  ships.  (2)  D’Entre¬ 
casteaux  Isles,  a  group  lying  E.  of  British 
New  Guinea.  (3)  D’Entrecasteaux  Point, 
on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Australia. 

Denuda'tion,  in  geology,  the  act  of  wash¬ 
ing  away  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  water, 
either  in  the  form  of  constant  currents  or  of 
occasional  floods. 

Den'ver,  a  city  in  the  United  States, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  South  Platte  River,  15  miles 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  well 
built,  having  imposing  public  and  other 
buildings,  and  is  increasing  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity,  being  the  junction  of  eight 
important  railway  systems,  and  having  vari¬ 
ous  flourishing  industries.  The  climate  is 
peculiarly  dry  and  salubrious.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1858.  Pop.  in  1880,  35,62  ; 
in  1889,  85,000;  in  1890.  106,713. 

Deob'struents,  medicines  which  open  the 
natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as 
the  pores  and  lacteal  vessels,  and  thus  cause 
removal  of  obstructions. 

Deobund,  or  Deoband  (da-o-band'),  atown 
of  Hindustan,  Sahfirunpur  district, N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces,  an  ancient  place  with  manufactures 
of  fine  cloth.  Pop.  22,116. 

De'odand  ( Deo  dandum),  a  thing  to  be 
given  or  dedicated  to  God,  an  obsolete  legal 
term  for  anything  that  had  caused  a  person’s 
death,  all  such  chattels  being  forfeited  by 
the  old  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England 
to  the  sovereign  or  bird  of  the  manor.  Its 
origin  was  attributed  to  the  notion,  that 
where  a  man  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  his 
sins  expiation  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul;  and,  accordingly,  the 
chattel  which  occasioned  his  death  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  king,  to  be  devoted  by 
him  to  pious  uses.  Deodands  were  abolished 
in  1846. 

De'odar,  Deodar  Cedar,  or  Indian 
Cedar  ( Ccdrus  Deodara ),  a  large  and  valu¬ 
able  Indian  tree  similar  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  by  some  considered  only  a 
variety.  It  inhabits  the  Himalayas  and 
yields  timber  that  is  much  used  in  Hindu¬ 
stan.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1831, 
and  is  now  a  common  ornamental  tree.  See 
Cedar. 

Deodori'zers,  chemical  substances  which 
have  the  power  of  destroying  fetid  effluvia, 
as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  &c. 

Deogarh  (da-o-gur'),  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  Hindustan:  (1)  In  Bengal,  170 
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miles  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  with  a  group  of 
temples  to  which  numerous  pilgrims  resort. 
Pop.  8005.  (2)  In  Oodeypore  Rajputana. 

Pop.  6846. 

Deogiri  (da'o-gi-ri).  See  Daulatabad. 

D’&on  de  Beaumont  (da-on  de  bo-mon), 
Charles  Genevieve  Louise  Auguste 
Andre  Timothee,  a  notorious  French 
character,  chevalier,  doctor  of  law,  diplo¬ 
matist,  &c.,  born  in  1728.  In  1755  he 
was  sent  as  envoy  on  a  difficult  mission  to 
the  Russian  court,  on  which  occasion  he 
seems  to  have  dressed  himself  as  a  woman. 
He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war,  then  went  to  London 
as  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  and  ul¬ 
timately  became  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  he  lived  fourteen  years  in  London  in 
a  kind  of  banishment.  During  these  years 
he  had  occasionally,  probably  for  purposes 
of  intrigue,  dressed  and  passed  as  a  female, 
and  about  this  time  his  sex  began  to  be 
doubted.  In  1777  he  returned  to  France, 
was  ordered  to  dress  as  a  woman,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  both  there  and  after  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  (in  1785),  where  he  died 
in  great  poverty  in  1810,  being  then  re¬ 
garded  by  everyone  as  a  female. 

DeontoTogy,  the  science  of  duty;  the  term 
is  used  by  certain  philosophic  schools  (Ben- 
tham,  Spencer,  &c.)  to  denote  their  doctrine 
of  ethics. 

Deori  (da-o-re),  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
Central  Provinces,  formerly  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  now.  Pop.  7414. 

Department,  the  name  given  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  territorial  divisions  of  France.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution  depart¬ 
ments  replaced  the  old  division  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  change  being  voted  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  in  1789.  There  are  at 
present  eighty-seven  departments,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  arrondissements. 

De  Pauw  University,  at  Greencastle, 
Putnam  county,  Indiana,  one  of  the  chief 
institutions  of  learning  maintained  by  the 
Methodist  church  in  America,  constituted 
in  1837.  It  is  excellently  endowed,  mainly 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Hon.  W.  C.  de 
Pauw,  has  a  staff  of  35  professors  and 
teachers,  and  over  600  students. 

Dep'hal  (Artocarpus  Lakoocha),  an  Indian 
tree  of  the  same  genus  as  the  bread-fruit 
and  jack,  and  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  The 
juice  is  used  for  bird-lime. 

DepiTatories,  applications  used  to  remove 
the  hair  from  the  body,  especially  the  face 
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and  scalp,  without  injuring  the  texture  of 
the  skin.  The  celebrated  rusma  depilatory 
consists  of  quicklime  and  orpiment  (ter- 
sulphuret  of  arsenic)  boiled  in  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  strong  alkaline  lye.  This 
mixture  is  rubbed  gently  on  the  parts,  which 
are  afterwards  washed  in  warm  water. 

Depo'nent,  (1)  in  grammar,  a  verb  passive 
in  form  but  active  or  neuter  in  signification. 
(2)  In  law,  a  person  who  makes  an  affidavit, 
or  one  who  gives  his  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice;  a  witness  upon  oath. 

Deposit,  in  law,  something  given  or  en¬ 
trusted  to  another  as  security  ior  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  contract,  as  a  sum  of  money 
or  a  deed.  In  commerce,  a  deposit  is  gener¬ 
ally  either  money  received  by  banking  or 
commercial  companies  with  a  view  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  their  business,  or  documents, 
bonds,  &c.,  lodged  in  security  for  loans.  In 
the  first  case  interest  is  usually  paid  to  the 
depositor.  The  receipt  given  by  the  banker 
for  money  deposited  with  him  is  called  a 
deposit  receipt. 

Deposit,  in  geology,  a  layer  of  matter 
formed  by  the  settling  down  of  mud,  gra\  el, 
stones,  detritus,  organic  remains,  &c.,  which 
had  been  held  in  suspension  in  water. 

Deposition,  in  law,  the  testimony  given 
in  court  by  a  witness  upon  oath.  It  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  attested  written  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  witness  by  way  of  answer  to 
interrogatories.  Depositions  are  frequently 
taken  conditionally,  or  de  bene  esse,  as  it  is 
called;  for  instance,  when  the  parties  are 
sick,  aged,  or  going  abroad,  depositions  are 
taken,  to  be  read  in  court  in  case  of  their 
death  or  departure  before  the  trial  comes  on. 

Deposition  of  a  Clergyman,  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  a  clergyman  from  office,  divesting 
him  (in  churches  which  do  not,  like  the 
Church  of  Rome,  hold  the  indelible  nature 
of  orders)  of  all  clerical  character.  See 
Deprivation. 

Depot  (da'po  or  dep'o),  a  French  word 
in  general  use  as  a  term  for  a  place  where 
goods  are  received  and  stored ;  hence,  in 
military  matters,  a  magazine  where  arms, 
ammunition,  &c.,  are  kept.  The  term  is 
now  usually  applied  to  those  companies  of 
a  regiment  which  remain  at  home  when  the 
rest  are  away  on  foreign  service.  In  America 
it  is  the  common  term  for  a  railway -station. 

Deprivation,  the  removing  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  from  his  benefice  on  account  of  heresy, 
misconduct,  &o.  It  entails,  of  course,  loss  of 
all  emoluments,  but  not  the  loss  of  clerical 
character. 


DE  PKOFUNDIS 
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De  Profundis,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  seven  peni¬ 
tential  psalms,  the  130th  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  which  in  the  Vulgate  begins  with 
these  words,  signifying,  ‘  Out  of  the  depths.’ 
It  is  sung  when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
committed  to  the  grave. 

Dept'ford  (det'ford),  a  parliamentary 
borough,  England,  in  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Surrey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  forming  now  part  of  London.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  pottery,  chemi¬ 
cals,  soap,  &c.  The  old  naval  dockyard  was 
shut  up  in  1869,  but  the  royal  victualling 
yard  is  still  the  largest  establishment  of  its 
land.  Deptford  sends  one  member  to  par¬ 
liament.  Pop.  1891,  101,326. 

Dep'uty,  one  who  exercises  an  office  as  re¬ 
presenting  another. — Chamber  of  Deputies , 
the  lower  of  the  two  legislative  chambers 
in  France  and  in  Italy,  elected  by  popular 
suffrage,  and  corresponding  in  some  respects 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Britain.  See 
France,  Italy. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas,  a  well-known  Eng¬ 
lish  author,  was  the  son  of  a  Manchester 
merchant,  and  born  at  Greenhay,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  on  15th  August,  1785.  In  1793  his 
father  died,  leaving  the  family  a  fortune  of 
£30,000.  After  attending  some  time  the  Bath 
and  Manchester  grammar-schools,  where  he 
showed  precocious  ability,  especially  in 
classical  studies,  he  importuned  his  guardian 
to  send  him  to  Oxford  University,  and  on 
being  refused  he  ran  away  from  school, 
ultimately  arriving  in  London  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  destitute  condition.  His  sufferings  at 
this  time  he  has  described  in  his  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  At  length,  in 
1803,  he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  and  it  was 
in  the  second  year  of  his  course  here  that 
he  began  to  take  opium  in  order  to  alleviate 
severe  neuralgic  pains.  On  leaving  college 
he  settled  at  Grasmere,  Westmoreland,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  Here 
or  in  London  he  remained  till  1828,  reading 
voraciously,  and  writing  for  the  London 
Magazine,  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine, 
and  latterly  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  From 
1828  to  1840  he  lived  in  Edinburgh,  then 
removed  with  his  family  to  Lasswade,  which 
continued  to  be  his  headquarters.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  December  8,  1859.  His  writ¬ 
ings,  neirly  all  contributions  to  magazines, 
are  distinguished  by  power  of  expression, 
subtle  thought,  and  an  encyclopaedic  abun¬ 
dance  of  curious  information,  He  was  eccen¬ 


tric  in  his  habits,  incapable  of  managing 
money  matters,  but  amiable  and  polite. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  a  district  and  town  in 
the  Punjab,  Hindustan.  The  former,  which 
is  in  Derajat  division,  has  an  area  of  4517 
sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  363,346.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  22,309,  half  Hin¬ 
dus  and  half  Mohammedans.  It  has  exten¬ 
sive  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  coarse 
cutlery. 

Dera  Ismail  Khan,  a  district  and  a  town 
in  Hindustan,  in  the  Punjab,  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Derajat.  The  district  lies  north  of 
that  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  on  both  sides  of  the 
Indus,  and  has  an  area  of  9296  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  441,649.  —  The  town 
is  a  staple  place  for  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
22,164. 

Derajat  (-jat'),  a  division  or  commissioner- 
ship  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Punjab,  occupying 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  com¬ 
prising  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  and  Bannu;  area  17,681  sq.  miles. 
It  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  con¬ 
tains  numerous  towns  and  villages.  Pop. 
1,137,572,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

Derbend',  or  Derbent',  a  fortified  Rus¬ 
sian  town,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Daghestan,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
an  ancient  place  formerly  belonging  to 
Persia.  The  manufactures  consist  qf  woollen 
stuffs,  copper  and  iron  ware,  rose-water,  &c.; 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  saffron,  largely 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  15,582. 

Derby,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  England,  capital  of  Derbyshire, 
on  the  Derwent,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
bridge  of  three  arches,  115  miles  N.N.w. 
London.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  valley  open  to  the  south, 
and  i  i  well  and  regularly  built  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  quarter.  It  has  some  fine  public 
buildings,  amongst  which  are  the  churches 
of  All  Saints,  St.  Alkmund,  and  St.  Wer- 
burgh,  the  county  hall,  school  of  art,  in¬ 
firmary,  &c.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome 
free  library  and  museum.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  paper,  articles 
in  Derbyshire  spar,  castings,  and  porcelain, 
&c.  Derby  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a  Roman  station,  Derventio,  situated  at 
Little  Chester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Under  the  Danes  it  took  the  name 
of  Deoraby.  Richardson,  the  novelist,  was 
a  native  of  the  town.  Derby  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  Pop.  94,146. — The 
county  of  Derby,  or  Derbyshire,  in  the  centre 
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of  the  kingdom,  is  about  55  miles  long  and 
from  15  to  30  broad;  area,  658,624  acres,  or 
1029  square  miles,  five-sixths  being  arable 
or  in  permanent  pasture.  It  exhibits  much 
varied  and  romantic  scenery,  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  having  a  fertile  soil,  while 
the  north-western  portion  is  bleak,  with  a 
rocky  and  irregular  surface.  Here  is  the 
loftiest  range  of  the  English  Midlands,  the 
mountains  of  the  Peak.  The  Peak  itself  is 
2000  feet  high.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Derwent,  the  Trent,  the  Wye,  the  Er- 
wash,  the  Dove,  and  the  Rother.  Oats  and 
turnips  are  important  crops,  and  dairy-hus¬ 
bandry  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  Coal 
is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
iron  ore  is  also  plentiful,  and  lead,  gypsum, 
zinc,  fluor-spar,  and  other  minerals  are  ob¬ 
tained.  The  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton- 
and  lace,  machinery  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  The  county  returns  seven  mem, 
bers  to  Parliament.  Pop.  1891,  527,886. 

Derby,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn. ;  has  sev¬ 
eral  factories.  Pop.  in  1890,  5975. 

Derby,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stan¬ 
ley,  fourteenth  Earl  of,  an  English 
statesman,  born  at  Knowsley  Park,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  March  29,  1799;  died  there  Oct.  23, 


Edward,  14th  Earl  of  Derby. 


1869.  In  1820  he  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Stock- 
bridge.  At  first  inclining  to  the  Whig 
party  he  joined  Canning’s  ministi’y  in  1827, 
and  in  1830  became  chief  secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land  in  Lord  Grey’s  government,  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831-32.  The 
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opposition  led  by  O’Connell  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  powerful  and  violent,  but 
Stanley,  while  supporting  a  bill  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  reduction 
of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  was  successful  in 
totally  defeating  the  agitation  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Union.  He  warmly  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  passed  the  act 
for  this  purpose  in  1833;  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  difference  of  opinion  with  his 
party  as  to  the  diversion  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  led  him  to  join 
the  Tories.  In  1841  he  became  colonial 
secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  re¬ 
signed  on  Peel’s  motion  for  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  In  1851  and  1858  he  formed 
ministries,  and  again  in  1866.  Early  in 
1868  he  resigned  office.  Earl  Derby  joined 
to  great  ability  as  a  statesman,  and  bril¬ 
liant  oratorical  powers,  a  high  degree  of 
scholarly  culture  and  literary  ability. — 
Edward  Henry  Stanley,  fifteenth  earl 
of  Derby,  was  born  in  1826;  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1852  he  was  under  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  ;  afterward  secretary  of  state  for  In¬ 
dia.  Under  his  superintendence  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  British  India  empire  was 
transferred  from  the  East  India  company 
to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1866  and  also  in  1874  he  was  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Derby  be¬ 
came  a  Liberal  in  1879,  and  was  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  under  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  from  1882  to  1885.  He,  however, 
took  a  stand  against  Irish  Home  Rule  in 
1886,  and  had  since  ranked  among  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opponents.  He  died  April  21, 
1893. 

Derby-day,  the  great  annual  London 
holiday,  on  which  the  horse-race  for  the 
stakes  instituted  by  Lord  Derby  in  1780  is 
run.  It  always  falls  on  a  Wednesday. 
The  race  is  run  on  Epsom  Downs,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  entry-money  for  each  subscriber 
is  fifty  guineas,  and  the  stakes  are  run  for 
by  colts  of  three  years.  The  entries  are  so 
numerous  that  the  value  of  the  stakes 
reaches  several  thousand  pounds.  On  Ep¬ 
som  Downs,  on  the  Derby-day,  are  as¬ 
sembled  all  classes,  high  and  low. 

Derbyshire.  See  Derby. 

Derbyshire  Neck.  See  Goitre. 

Derbyshire  Spar.  See  Fluor-spar. 

Derecske  (de-rech'ke),  a  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  the  county  of  Bihar.  Pop.  7630. 

Dereham  (der'am),  East,  a  town  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
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Norfolk,  with  manufactures  of  agricultural 
implements,  iron-foundries,  and  a  brisk 
trade.  The  poet  Cowper  was  buried  in  the 
church  here.  Pop.  5640. 

Der'elict,  a  vessel  or  anything  relinquished 
or  abandoned  at  sea,  but  most  commonly 
applied  to  a  ship  abandoned  by  the  crew 
and  left  floating  about. 

Derg,  Lough:  (1)  a  lake,  Ireland,  county 
of  Donegal,  about  3  miles  long  by  2^  broad 
at  the  broadest  part,  and  studded  with 
islets,  one  of  which,  called  Station  Island, 
was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  pilgrims;  (2)  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Shannon  between  co.  Tipperary  and  cos. 
Clare  and  Galway,  about  24  miles  long  and 
averaging  2  miles  in  breadth. 

Derham,  William,  English  philosopher 
and  divine,  born  in  1657,  died  1735.  He 
was  long  rector  of  Upminster  in  Essex.  His 
best-known  works  are  entitled  Physico- 
Theology,  Astro- Theology,  and  Christo- 
Theology. 

Derivation.  See  Etymology. 

Derma,  Dermis,  the  true  skin,  or  under 
layer  of  the  skin,  as  distinguished  from  the 
cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin. 

Dermatology,  the  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  skin  and  its  diseases. 

Dermat'ophyte,  a  parasitic  plant,  chiefly 
of  the  lowest  type  of  the  Cryptogamia,  in¬ 
festing  the  cuticle  and  epidermis  of  men  and 
other  animals,  and  giving  rise  to  various 
forms  of  skin-disease,  as  ringworm,  &c. 

Dermes'tes,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  in¬ 
sects,  one  species  of  which  {D.  lardarius)  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bacon-beetle,  and  is 
often  found  in  ill-kept  ham  or  pork  shops. 

Dermot  Mac  Murragh,  the  last  Irish 
King  of  Leinster,  attained  the  throne  in  1140. 
Having  carried  off  the  wife  of  O’Ruarc, 
prince  of  Leitrim,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
latter,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  years 
driven  out  of  Ireland  (1167).  He  then  did 
homage  to  the  English  king,  and  with  the 
help  of  Richard,  earl  of  Pembroke,  recovered 
his  kingdom,  but  died  in  the  same  year  (1170), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Pembroke,  who  had 
married  his  daughter. 

Derna,  a  town  in  Barca,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.  Pop.  6000. 

Der'rick,  a  lifting  apparatus  consisting  of 
a  single  post  or  pole,  supported  by  stays 
and  guys,  to  which  a  boom  with  a  pulley  or 
pulleys  is  attached,  used  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  vessels,  &c.  Floating  derricks  of  the 
strongest  construction,  with  an  immense 
boom  and  numerous  blocks,  are  also  used. 


Derrick-crane,  a  kind  of  crane  combining 
the  advantages  of  the  common  derrick  and 
those  of  the  ordinary  crane.  The  jib  of  this 
crane  is  fitted  with  a  joint  at  the  foot,  and 
has  a  chain  instead  of  a  tension-bar  attached 
to  it  at  the  top,  so  that  the  inclination,  and 
consequently  the  sweep,  of  the  crane  can  be 
altered  at  pleasure. 

Derry.  See  Londonderry. 

Der'vish,  orDERViSE  (Persian,  poor),  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  devotee,  distinguished  by  auster¬ 
ity  of  life  and  the  observance  of  strict  forms. 
There  are  many  different  orders  of  them. 
Some  live  in 
monasteries, 
others  lead  an 
itinerant  life, 
others  devote 
themselves  to 
menial  or  ar¬ 
duous  occupa¬ 
tions.  They 
are  respected 
by  the  com¬ 
mon  people, 
and  the  men¬ 
dicants  among 
them  carry  a 
wooden  bowl 
into  which  the 
pious  cast 
alms.  One  of 
their  forms  of 
devotion  is 
dancing  or 
whirling  about,  another  is  shouting  or  howl¬ 
ing,  uttering  the  name  Allah,  accompanied 
by  violent  motions  of  the  body,  till  they 
work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  and  some¬ 
times  fall  down  foaming  at  the  mouth.  They 
are  credited  with  miraculous  powers,  and 
are  consulted  for  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  and  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Der'went,  the  name  of  four  rivers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
and  Cumberland  respectively,  the  last  drain¬ 
ing  Derwentwater  Lake.  Also  a  river  in 
Tasmania. 

Der'wentwater,  or  Keswick  Lake,  a 
beautiful  lake  in  Cumberland,  England,  in 
the  vale  of  Keswick.  It  is  about  3  miles 
in  length  and  1^  in  breadth,  and  stretches 
from  Skiddaw  on  the  north  to  the  hills  of 
Borrowdale.  Near  the  noi'th-east  corner  is 
the  celebrated  cascade  of  Lodore.  Its  waters 
are  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Derwent. 

Derwentwater,  James  Ratcliffe,  last 
Earl  of,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion 
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of  1715,  born  in  London  June  28,  1689. 
The  standard  of  revolt  having  been  raised 
in  Scotland,  Lord  Derwentwater  commenced 
the  movement  in  England  on  6th  October, 
1715,  but  was  forced,  along  with  the  other 
Jacobite  nobles,  to  surrender  at  discretion 
on  13th  of  November.  He  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill  2-1  th  Feb.  1716,  his  estates  being 
confiscated,  and  in  1735  granted  to  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital. 

Derzhawin  (der-zha'vin),  Gabriel  Ro- 
Manowitch,  a  Russian  lyric  poet,  born  in 
1743.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier,  distinguished  himself  highly,  and 
was  eventually  transferred  to  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  in  which  he  obtained  the  highest 
offices.  In  1803  he  retired  from  public  life 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry.  One 
of  his  most  beautiful  poems  is  the  Oda  Bog, 
or  Address  to  the  Deity.  He  died  in  1816. 

Desaguadero  (des-a-gwa-da/ro),  a  river 
of  Bolivia,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name, 
issuing  from  Lake  Titicaca,  and  carrying 
its  waters  into  Lake  Aullagas.  Also  a  river 
in  the  Argentine  Confederation  flowing  into 
Lake  Bevedero  Grande,  and  separating  the 
provinces  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza.  De¬ 
saguadero  signifies  in  Spanish  ‘  a  channel  of 
outlet.’ 

Desaix  de  Veygoux  (de-sa  de  va-go), 
Louis  Charles  Antoine,  a  distinguished 
French  general,  born  in  1768  at  St.  Hilaire 
d’Ayat,  in  Auvergne.  He  was  of  noble 
family,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  sub-lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  distinguished  liimself  greatly 
in  1794  under  Pichegru,  and  two  years  later 
with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  under  Moreau. 
In  1797  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt,  and  was  very  successful  in  reducing 
Upper  Egypt.  After  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish 
he  followed  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  corps  of  reserve,  and,  arriving 
on  the  field  of  Marengo  at  a  critical  moment, 
decided  the  victory  by  a  brilliant  charge, 
June  14,  1800.  He  himself  fell,  mortally 
wounded  by  a  cannon  shot. 

Desault  (de-so),  Pierre  Joseph,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  France,  was 
born  in  1744,  and  died  in  1795.  After  some 
experience  in  the  military  hospital  at  Befort 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1764,  studied  under 
Petit,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  a 
lecturer  on  his  own  account.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  soon  increased,  and  he  became  prin¬ 
cipal  surgeon  in  the  hospital  De  la  Charite, 
and  in  1788  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris.  Here  he  founded  a 
surgical  school,  in  which  many  of  the  most 


—  DESCARTES. 

eminent  surgeons  of  Europe  were  edu¬ 
cated. 

Des'cant,  in  music,  an  addition  of  a  part 
or  parts  to  a  subject  or  melody,  a  branch 
of  musical  composition  which  preceded  the 
more  modern  counterpoint  and  harmony, 
coming  into  existence  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
or  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

Descartes  (da-kart),  Rene,  a  great  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  with  whom 
the  modern  or  new  philosophy  is  often 
considered  as  commencing,  was  born  March 
31,  1596,  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine.  He  was 
educated  at  the  J esuit  College  of  La  Fleche, 
where  he  showed  great  talent.  He  entered 
the  military  profession  and  served  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  in  Bavaria.  In  1621  he  left  the 
army,  and  after  a  variety  of  travels  finally 
settled  in  Holland,  and  devoted  himself  to 
philosophical  inquiries.  Descartes,  seeing 
the  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  which  other 
philosophers  had  involved  themselves,  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  up  a  system  anew  for  him¬ 
self,  divesting  himself  first  of  all  the  beliefs 
he  had  acquired  by  education  or  otherwise, 
and  resolving  to  accept  as  true  only  what 
could  stand  the  test  of  reason.  Proceeding 
in  this  way  he  found  (Meditationes  de  Prima 
Philosophia)  that  there  was  one  thing  that 
he  could  not  doubt  or  divest  himself  of  the 
belief  of,  and  that  was  the  existence  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  thinking  being,  and  this  ultimate 
certainty  he  expressed  in  the  celebrated 
phrase  ‘  Cogito,  ergo  sum'  (I  think,  there¬ 
fore  I  am).  Here,  then,  he  believed  he  had 
found  the  test  of  truth.  Starting  from  this 
point  Descartes  found  the  same  kind  of  cer¬ 
tainty  in  such  propositions  as  these:  that  the 
thinking  being  or  soul  diffei-s  from  the  body 
(whose  existence  consists  in  space  and  ex¬ 
tension)  by  its  simplicity  and  immateriality 
and  by  the  freedom  that  pertains  to  it;  that 
every  perception  of  the  soul  is  not  distinct; 
that  it  is  so  far  an  imperfect  finite  being; 
that  this  imperfection  of  its  own  leads  it  to 
the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being;  and 
from  this  last  idea  he  deduces  all  further 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Descartes  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  The  higher  de¬ 
partments  of  geometry  wrere  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  by  him.  His  system  of  the  universe 
attracted  great  attention  in  his  time,  though 
long  since  exploded.  It  rested  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  celestial  vortices ,  immense  currents 
of  ethereal  matter,  by  which  he  accounted 
for  the  motion  of  the  planets  (Principia 
Philosophise,  1644).  His  works  effected  a 
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great  revolution  in  the  principles  and  me¬ 
thods  of  philosophizing.  In  1647  the  French 
court  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres, 
and  two  years  later,  on  the  invitation  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  he  went  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  died  Feb.  11,  1650. 

Descendants.  See  Descent. 

Descent',  in  law,  is  the  transmission  of 
the  right  and  title  to  lands  to  the  heir,  on 
the  decease  of  the  proprietor,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  law.  The  rule  determining  to 
whom  an  estate  belongs,  on  the  decease  of  the 
proprietor,  is  that  of  consanguinity,  or  rela¬ 
tionship  by  blood,  though  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portion,  or  the  use 
of  a  portion,  of  a  man’s  property  given  by  the 
laws  of  Britain  to  his  widow.  The  rules 
of  descent,  designating  what  relations  shall 
inherit,  and  their  respective  shares,  will  be 
determined  by  the  genius  and  policy  of  the 
government  and  institutions.  Hence  the 
practice  of  entailments  in  the  feudal  system. 
And  wherever  the  government  is  founded  in 
family  privileges,  or  very  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  as  is  the  case  in  all  gov¬ 
ernments  where  the  hereditarily  aristocrati- 
cal  part  of  the  community  have  a  great 
preponderance,  the  sustaining  of  families 
will  very  probably  be  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  code  of  laws.  Thus,  in  Britain,  all 
the  lands  of  the  father,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  will,  go  to  the  eldest  son.  In 
the  U.  States  of  America  this  distinction  in 
favour  of  the  eldest  son  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  laws  there  are  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  equal  distribution  both  of  real 
and  personal  estate  among  heirs  of  the  near¬ 
est  surviving  degree.  Kindred  in  blood 
are  divided  into  three  general  classes,  viz. 
1,  descendants;  2,  ancestors;  3,  collateral 
relatives,  that  is,  those  who  have  descended 
from  the  same  common  ancestor.  The  civil 
law  computes  the  degrees  by  counting  the 
generations  up  to  the  common  ancestor,  as 
father,  grandfather,  -  great-grandfather;  or 
mother,  grandmother,  great-grandmother; 
and  from  him  or  her  down  to  the  collateral 
relative,  as  brother,  cousin,  &c.,  making  the 
degree  of  relationship  the  sum  of  these  two 
series  of  generations.  Every  person  has 
two  sets  of  ancestors,  the  paternal  and  ma¬ 
ternal,  and  therefore  two  sets  of  collateral 
relatives.  There  is  also  a  distinction  of 
collateral  kindred,  into  those  of  the  whole 
blood  and  those  of  the  half  blood. 

Deseada  (de-se-ada),  or  Desirade,  one 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
french,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  10  miles 
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long  and  hardly  5  broad.  The  soil  is  in 
some  places  black  and  good,  in  others  sandy 
and  unproductive.  Pop.  1788. 

Des'eret.  See  Utah. 

Des'ert,  a  term  more  particularly  applied 
to  vast  barren  plains  such  as  are  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  which  may  also  be 
used  to  designate  any  solitude  or  uninhabited 
place  whether  barren  or  nbt.  See  Sahara 
and  Gobi. 

Deser'ter,  a  soldier  or  sailor  who  quits  the 
service  without  leave.  Deserters  are  tried 
by  court-martial,  which  may  inflict  death 
as  the  extreme  punishment,  or  a  less  severe 
punishment,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Desertion,  by  husband  or  wife,  without 
due  cause,  is  in  England  ground  for  a  ju¬ 
dicial  separation.  A  wife  may  obtain  an 
order  to  protect  any  money  or  property  she 
may  have  acquired  since  desertion,  against 
her  husband  or  his  creditors.  Desertion 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  consti¬ 
tutes  a  ground  of  divorce,  though  they 
differ  as  to  the  period  of  time  which  must 
elapse  before  action  can  be  brought. 

Desful.  See  Dizful. 

Deshoulieres  (da-sol-yar),  Antoinette 
Du  Ligier  de  Lagarde,  a  French  lady  of 
much  literary  reputation  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury;  born  1634,  died  1694.  She  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  the  best  circles  of 
the  period,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies.  Among  her  works 
are  odes,  eclogues,  idyls,  and  a  tragedy, 
Genseric. 

Desiccation,  a  process  of  dispelling  mois¬ 
ture  by  the  use  of  air,  heat,  or  chemical 
agents  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  quick¬ 
lime,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fused  carbonate  of 
potash. — Desiccation  cracks,  in  geology,  are 
the  fissures  caused  in  clayey  beds  by  the 
sun’s  heat,  and  seen  in  various  rock  strata. 

Design,  thought,  arrangement,  or  group¬ 
ing,  imagination  or  invention  in  works  of 
art.  A  design  is  a  composition  or  invention, 
pictorial,  architectural,  or  decorative.  It 
may  be  simply  an  imperfect  sketch,  as  a 
record  of  a  first  thought;  or  it  may  be  a 
fully  matured  work,  as  a  cartoon  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  fresco  painting,  or  a  drawing 
to  illustrate  a  book. 

Desirade  (da-ze-riid).  See  Deseada. 

Des'man.  See  Musk-rat. 

Desmidia'cese,  Desmidie'^e,  a  nat.  order 
of  microscopic,  fresh-water,  confervoid  Algae. 
They  are  green  gelatinous  plants  composed 
of  variously  formed  cells  having  a  bilateral 
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symmetry,  which  are  either  free,  or  in  linear 
series,  or  collected  into  bundles  or  into  star- 
like  groups,  and  imbedded  in  a  common 
gelatinous  coat.  Desmidiacese  differ  from 
Diatomacese  in  their  green  colour  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  silex. 

Desmo'dium,  a  genus  of  plants.  See 
Moving  Plant. 

Des  Moines  (de  moin),  a  city  of  the  U. 
States,  capital  of  the  state  of  Iowa  and  of 
Polk  county,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  about 
350  miles  west  of  Chicago.  Among  its  chief 
buildings  are  the  new  state  house,  the  state 
arsenal,  colleges,  opera-houses,  &c.  There 
are  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  other  industries  are  varied  and 
rapidly  increasing.  Pop.  50,093. 

Des  Moines,  the  largest  river  in  the  state 
of  Iowa,  rises  in  the  s.w.  of  Minnesota  and 
flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  till  it  falls 
into  the  Mississippi  about  4  miles  below 
Keokuk,  after  a  course  of  300  miles. 

Desmol'ogy  (Greek,  desmos,  a  ligament), 
that  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
ligaments  and  sinews. 

Desmoulins  (da-mo-lan),  Benoit  Camille, 
born  in  1760  or  1762,  was  conspicuous  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  period  of  the  French  revolution. 
He  was  amongst  the  most  notable  of  the 
pamphleteers  and  orators  who  urged  the 
multitude  forward  in  the  path  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  He,  along  with  others,  prepared  the 
plan  for  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (July, 
1789),  wras  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club 
of  Cordeliers,  and  the  promoter  of  the 
assembly  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  In  1793 
he  gave  his  vote  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
Having  become  closely  connected  with  Dan- 
ton  and  the  party  of  opposition  to  Robes- 
pierre,  and  inveighing  against  the  reign  of 
blood  and  terror,  he  was  arrested  on  the 
order  of  the  latter  on  30th  March,  1794, 
tried  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  executed  on  the 
5th.  He  met  his  fate  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

Desna,  a  river  in  Russia,  which  rises  in 
the  government  of,  and  about  50  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Smolensk,  flows  through  the 
governments  of  Orel  and  Tchei’nigov  till  it 
joins  the  Dnieper  near  Kiev.  It  is  500 
miles  in  length  and  navigable  nearly  through¬ 
out. 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  a  Spanish  explorer 
and  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  born  about 
1496,  died  in  1542.  He  accompanied  expe¬ 
ditions  to  the  New  World  under  Davila 
and  Pizarro,  and  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  In  1539  he  led 
an  expedition  to  Florida,  whence  after  many 
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difficulties  he  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  attacked  with  fever  and  died. 
— The  name  De  Soto  has  been  given  to  a 
county  in  the  N.w.  of  Mississippi,  and  to 
several  places  in  the  U.S. 

Des'pot  (Greek,  despotes),  originally  a  mas¬ 
ter,  a  lord;  at  a  later  period  it  became  an 
honorary  title  which  the  Greek  emperors 
gave  to  their  sons  and  sons-in-law  when 
governors  of  provinces.  At  present  despot 
means  an  absolute  ruler,  as  the  Empei'or  of 
Russia,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  a  tyrannous 
ofte. 

Dessalines  (da-sa-len),  Jean  Jacques, 
Emperor  of  Hayti,  born  in  Africa  about 
1760,  was  a  slave  in  1791,  when  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  blacks  occurred  in  that  island, 
but  was  set  free  along  with  the  other  slaves 
in  St.  Domingo  in  1794.  His  talents  for 
war,  his  courage,  and  unscrupulous  conduct 
raised  him  to  command  in  the  insurrections 
of  the  coloured  people,  and  after  the  depor¬ 
tation  of  Toussaint-L’Ouverture,  and  the 
subsequent  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
French,  Dessalines  was  appointed  governor- 
general  for  life  with  absolute  power;  and 
the  year  following  (1804)  was  declared  em¬ 
peror  with  the  title  of  Jacques  I.  But  his 
rule  was  savage  and  oppressive,  and  both 
the  troops  and  the  people,  sick  of  his  atroci¬ 
ties,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
and,  Oct.  17,  1806,  he  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  soldiers. 

Dessau  (des'ou),  a  town  in  Germany, 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde, 
mostly  well  built,  with  fine  squares  and  many 
handsome  buildings.  The  manufactures  con¬ 
sist  of  woollens,  woollen  yarn,  carpets,  ma¬ 
chinery,  tobacco,  &c.  The  ducal  palace  has 
a  picture-gallery  and  interesting  relics  and 
antiquities.  Pop.  27,766. 

De  Stendhal.  See  Beyle,  Marie-  Henri. 

Dester'ro,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Santa-Catharina.  The  har¬ 
bour  is,  next  to  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
best  on  the  Brazilian  coast.  Pop.  9000. 

Destutt  de  Tracy,  Antoine  Louis 
Claude,  French  philosophical  writer,  born 
in  1754  of  a  family  of  Scottish  extraction; 
died  in  1836.  Asa  philosopher  be  belonged 
to  the  Sensationalist  school,  and  considered 
all  our  knowledge  to  be  derived  originally 
from  sensation.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
Ideologic  (1801),  Logique  (1805),  Traits  de 
la  Volont^  (1815). 

Detach'ment,  a  body  of  troops  selected 
from  the  main  army  for  some  special  service, 
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Deter' minism,  a  philosophical  theory 
which  holds  that  the  will  is  not  free,  but  is 
invincibly  determined  either — according  to 
the  older  form  of  the  theory — by  a  motive 
furnished  by  Providence,  or — according  to 
the  modern  form — by  the  aggregation  of 
inherited  qualities  and  tendencies. 

Det'inue,  in  law,  the  form  of  action  whereby 
a  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  a  chattel  per¬ 
sonal  unlawfully  detained. 

Det'mold,  a  town,  Germany,  capital  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Werra,  50  miles  south-west  of  Hanover, 
with  a  new  and  an  old  palace  (or  castle), 
good  public  library,  museum,  &c.  In  the 
vicinity  a  colossal  statue  has  been  erected  to 
the  Hermann  or  Arminius  who  overthrew 
the  Roman  general  Varus  and  his  legions 
in  a  battle  which  was  fought  near  this  place. 
Pop.  8913. 

Det'onating  Powders,  certain  chemical 
compounds,  which,  on  being  exposed  to  heat 
or  suddenly  struck,  explode  with  a  loud 
report,  owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  consti¬ 
tuent  parts  suddenly  assuming  the  gaseous 
state.  The  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen 
are  very  powerful  detonating  substances. 
The  compounds  of  ammonia  with  silver  and 
gold,  fulminate  of  silver  and  of  mercury, 
detonate  by  slight  friction,  by  means  of  heat, 
electricity,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Detonating  Tube,  a  species  of  eudio¬ 
meter,  being  a  stout  glass  tube  used  in 
chemical  analysis  for  detonating  gaseous 
bodies.  It  is  generally  graduated  into  cen¬ 
tesimal  parts,  and  perforated  by  two  op¬ 
posed  wires  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an 
electric  spark  through  the  gases  which  are 
introduced  into  it,  and  which  are  confined 
within  it  over  mercury  and  water. 

Detri'tus,  in  geology,  small  fragments  of 
matter  worn  off  or  detached  from  solid 
bodies  by  attrition,  distinguished  from  debris, 
which  is  made  up  of  larger  fragments. 

Detroit  (de-troit';  Fr.  dctroit,  a  strait 
or  channel),  a  flourishing  port  and  city  of  the 
United  States,  the  largest  town  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  situated  on  the  Detroit  River,  connect¬ 
ing  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair.  The  site 
rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and  the  city 
is  generally  well  built.  Among  the  chief 
edifices  are  the  city  hall,  the  house  of  cor¬ 
rection,  post-office,  opera-house.  Latterly 
Detroit  has  increased  very  rapidly,  a  fact 
which  is  due  to  its  admirable  position  for 
trade,  and  to  its  connections  with  a  region 
into  which  a  constant  tide  of  emigration  is 
fluwing.  Among  the  industrial  establish¬ 


ments  are  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  building- 
yards  for  ships  and  boats,  foundries,  tan¬ 
neries,  blast-furnaces,  pork-packing  estab¬ 
lishments,  tobacco  and  cigar  manufactories, 
breweries,  locomotive  works,  &c.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient 
for  the  largest  vessels.  Detroit  owes  its 
origin  to  the  French,  who  formed  a  settle¬ 
ment  here  in  1701.  Pop.  205,876. 

Detroit  River,  or  Strait  of  St.  Clair,  a 
river  or  strait  of  North  America,  which  runs 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
28  miles  long,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the 
navigation  of  large  vessels.  It  is  about  § 
mile  wide  opposite  Detroit  and  enlarges  as 
it  descends. 

Dettingen  (det'ing-en),  the  name  of  sev¬ 
eral  places  in  Germany,  amongst  which  is 
a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Main,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  by 
the  English  and  Austrians  under  George  II. 
of  England  over  the  French  in  1743. 

Deucalion,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son 
of  Prometheus  and  father  of  Hellen,  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  Hellenes.  According  to  tradition 
he  saved  himself  and  his  wife,  Pyrrha,  from  a 
deluge  which  Zeus  had  sent  upon  the  earth 
by  building  a  ship  which  rested  upon  Mount 
Parnassus.  To  repair  the  loss  of  mankind 
they  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  throw 
stones  behind  them,  which  became  men  and 
women. 

Deus  ex  Machina  (mak'i-na ;  L.  1  a  god 
out  of  the  machine’),  a  phrase  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  resorting  to  supernatural  causes  to 
explain  phenomena  that  one  is  not  able  to 
account  for  by  natural  means.  The  phrase 
is  taken  from  the  practice  on  the  classical 
stage  of  introducing  a  god  from  above  by 
means  of  some  mechanical  contrivance  in 
order  to  effect  a  speedy  denouement  of  the 
plot. 

Deutero  -  canonical,  a  term  applied  to 
those  books  of  Scripture  that  were  admitted 
into  the  canon  after  the  rest,  some  of  them 
being  regarded  by  Protestants  as  apocryphal. 

Deuteron'omy,  the  last  of  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  so  called  (Greek,  deuteros, 
second,  nomos,  a  law)  from  its  consisting  in 
part  of  a  restatement  of  the  law  as  already 
given  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
and  containing  also,  in  addition  to  special 
commands  and  admonitions  not  previously 
given,  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses. 
See  Pentateuch. 

Deutz  (doits),  a  town  in  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Rhine,  opposite  the 
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city  of  Cologne,  with  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  by  a  bridge.  ,It  is  strongly  fortified 
as  part  of  the  defences  of  Cologne — forming, 
in  fact,  a  tete-du-pont.  There  are  some 
manufactories  of  porcelain  and  glass,  also  an 
iron-foundry,  machine- works,  and  a  large 
establishment  for  the  construction  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Pop.  17,737. 

Deut'zia,  a  genus  of  plants,  natural  order 
Philadelphacese,  containing  seven  or  eight 
species,  all  of  which  are  interesting  from  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  some  of  them  favour¬ 
ite  garden  and  greenhouse  plants.  They 
are  small  shrubs  indigenous  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  Northern  India. 

Deux-Ponts  (deu-pon),  the  French  name 
for  the  German  town  Zweibriicken  (which 
oee),  both  names  meaning  ‘two  bridges.’ 

Devanagari  (da-  va-na/ga-re),  a  name  of 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet. 

Development  Theory.  See  Evolution. 

Dev'enter,  an  old  town  in  Holland,  prov. 
of  Overijssel,  8  miles  north  from  Zutphen, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Schipbeek  and 
Ijssel.  Its  industries  embrace  carpets,  cast- 
iron  goods,  printed  cottons,  hosiery,  and  a 
kind  of  cake  called  Deventer  cakes.  It  has 
a  large  export  trade  in  butter.  Pop.  22,700. 

Devereux,  Robert.  See  Essex ,  Robert 
JDevereux,  Earl  of. 

Dev'eron,  a  river  of  Scotland  belonging  to 
Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire,  60  miles  long. 

Deviation  of  the  Compass,  the  deviation 
of  a  ship’s  compass  from  the  true  magnetic 
meridian,  caused  by  the  near  presence  of 
iron.  In  iron  ships  the  amount  of  deviation 
depends  upon  the  direction,  with  regard  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  in  which  the  ship  lay 
when  being  built.  It  is  least  when  the  ship 
has  been  built  with  her  head  south.  Armour- 
plated  ships  should  be  plated  with  their 
head  in  a  different  direction  from  that  in 
which  they  lay  when  built.  The  mode  now 
generally  employed  to  correct  deviation  is 
by  introducing  on  board  ship  masses  of  iron 
and  magnets  to  exactly  neutralize  the  action 
of  the  ship’s  magnetism.  Compasses  are 
sometimes  carried  on  masts  in  iron  vessels 
as  a  means  of  removing  them  from  the  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  of  the  iron  of  the  hull. 
In  this  position  they  serve  as  standards 
of  comparison  for  the  binnacle  compass. 
Wooden  ships  are  also  affected,  though  in 
a  far  less  degree,  by  the  direction  in  which 
they  lie  when  building. 

Device',  a  name  common  to  all  figures, 
ciphers,  characters,  rebuses,  mottoes,  &c., 
which  are  adopted  by  a  person  or  a  family 
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by  way  of  badge  or  distinctive  emblem, 
often  a  representation  of  some  natural  body, 
with  a  motto  or  sentence  applied  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense. 

Devil  (Greek,  diabolos,  a  slanderer  or 
accuser),  in  theology,  an  evil  spirit  or  be¬ 
ing;  specifically  the  evil  one,  represented  in 
Scripture  as  the  traducer,  father  of  lies,  &c. 
Most  of  the  old  religions  of  the  East  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  host  of  devils.  The  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster,  who  adopted  an  evil  principle 
called  Ahriman,  opposed  to  the  good  prin¬ 
ciple  and  served  by  several  orders  of  inferior 
spirits,  spread  the  belief  in  such  spirits 
among  the  people.  The  Greek  mythology 
did  not  distinguish  with  the  same  precision 
between  good  and  bad  spirits.  With  the 
Mohammedans  Eblis,  or  the  devil,  was  an 
archangel  whom  God  employed  to  destroy 
a  pre-  Adamite  race  of  jinns,  or  genii,  and 
who  was  so  filled  with  pride  at  his  victory 
that  he  refused  to  obey  God.  The  Satan 
of  the  New  Testament  is  also  a  rebel  against 
God.  He  uses  his  intellect  to  entangle  men 
in  sin  and  to  obtain  power  over  them.  But 
he  is  not  an  independent  self-existent  prin¬ 
ciple  like  the  evil  principle  of  Zoroaster, 
but  a  creature  subject  to  omnipotent  con¬ 
trol.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  soon  became  blended  with  numerous 
fictions  of  human  imagination,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  superstitions  of  different  countries,  and 
the  mythology  of  the  pagans.  The  excited 
imaginations  of  hermits  in  their  lonely  re¬ 
treats,  sunk  as  they  were  in  ignorance  and 
unable  to  account  for  natural  appearances, 
frequently  led  them  to  suppose  Satan  visibly 
present ;  and  innumerable  stories  were  told 
of  his  appearance,  and  his  attributes — the 
horns,  the  tail,  cloven  foot,  &c. — distinctly 
described.  In  consequence  of  the  cures 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  performed  on 
the  possessed,  the  early  church  believed  in 
a  power  connected  with  the  consecration  of 
priests  to  drive  out  evil  spirits.  (See  Exor¬ 
cism.)  The  belief  in  evil  spirits,  witches, 
&c.,  was  in  the  17th  century  so  common 
that  they  became  the  objects  of  judicial 
process.  With  the  progress  of  the  natural 
sciences,  however,  in  the  1 8th  century  many 
wonderful  phenomena  became  explained, 
and  less  was  heard  of  witchcraft. 

Devil,  the  machine  through  which  cotton 
or  wool  is  first  passed  to  prepare  it  for  the 
carding-machines;  a  teasing-machine. 

Devil,  Tasmanian.  See  Dasyure. 

Devil-fish,  the  popular  name  of  various 
fishes,  one  of  them  being  the  angler  (which 
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gee).  Among  others  the  name  is  given  to 
several  large  species  of  ray  occasionally  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
America,  and  much  dreaded  by  divers, 
whom  they  are  said  to  devour  after  envelop¬ 
ing  them  in  their  vast  wings.  During  gales 
of  wind  or  from  strong  currents  these  im¬ 
mense  fish  are  driven  into  shoal  water,  and 
being  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  vigilance  of  the  fishermen, 
who  obtain  considerable  quantities  of  oil 
from  their  livers. 

Devil’s  Advocate.  See  Advocatus  I)ia- 
boli. 

Devil’s  Bit,  the  common  name  of  a  species 
of  scabious  ( Scabibsa  succlsn),  nat.  order 
Dipsacese.  It  has  heads  of  blue  flowers 
nearly  globular,  and  a  fleshy  root,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  cut  or  bitten  off  abruptly.  The 
sweet  scabious  is  a  well-known  fragrant 
garden  flower. 

Devil’s  Bridge  ( TeufelsbrucTce ),  a  famous 
bridge  in  Switzerland,  over  the  Reuss,  built 
of  stone  from  mountain  to  mountain,  75 
feet  in  length,  on  the  road  over  St.  Gothard, 
from  Germany  to  Italy. 

Devil’s  Dust,  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  old  woollen  goods  when  torn  up  into 
their  original  fibres,  to  be  woven  again  into 
new  fabrics,  called  shoddy. 

Devil’s  Punch-bowl,  a  small  lake  of  Ire¬ 
land,  near  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  between 
2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  supposed 
to  be  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

Devil’s  Wall,  in  the  south  of  Germany, 
a  structure  which  was  originally  a  Roman 
rampart,  intended  to  protect  the  Roman 
settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  tribes. 
Remains  of  it  are  found  from  the  Danube, 
in  Bavaria,  to  Bonn  on  the  Rhine. 

Devil-worship,  the  worship  paid  to  the 
devil,  an  evil  spirit,  a  malignant  deity,  or 
the  personified  evil  principle  in  nature,  by 
many  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  under  the  assumption  that  the 
good  deity  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  world;  or  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  as 
mighty  as  the  powers  of  good,  and  have  in 
consequence  to  be  bribed  and  reconciled. 
There  is  a  sect  called  devil-worshippers  in¬ 
habiting  Turkish  and  Russian  Armenia  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  who  pay  respect  to 
the  devil,  to  Christ,  and  to  Allah  or  the  su¬ 
preme  being,  and  also  worship  the  sun. 

Devise,  in  law,  usually  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  will,  but  also  sometimes  ap¬ 


plied  to  any  gift  by  will,  whether  of  real  or 
personal  estate. 

Devi'zes,  a  town  in  England,  county  of 
Wilts  (formerly  a  parliamentary  borough), 
finely  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
82  miles  west  by  south  of  London.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  diviste 
{terra;,  divided  lands),  because  the  ancient 
castle  of  Devizes  was  built  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  three  different  manors.  Agricul¬ 
tural  engines  and  implements  are  made,  and 
malting  is  earned  on.  Pop.  8293. 

Devon,  Devonshire,  a  maritime  county  in 
the  s.w.  of  England,  its  northern  coast  being 
on  the  Bristol  Channel  and  its  southern  on 
the  English  Channel;  area,  1,655,208  acres, 
or  2586  square  miles,  the  county  being  the 
third  largest  of  England.  Its  principal 
rivers  are  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw,  flow¬ 
ing  north  into  the  Bristol  Channel;  and  the 
Exe,  Axe,  Teign,  Dart,  and  Tamar,  flowing 
into  the  English  Channel.  From  Exeter  to 
the  confines  of  Cornwall  extends  the  wide 
and  barren  tract  called  Dartmoor;  but  the 
vale  of  Exeter,  comprising  from  120,000  to 
130,000  acres,  and  the  south  extremity  of 
the  county  called  South  Hams,  limited  by 
a  line  drawn  from  Torbay  to  Plymouth 
Sound,  are  amongst  the  most  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England.  Tin,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
manganese,  granite,  and  the  clay  used  by 
potters  and  pipe-makers  are  the  chief  min¬ 
eral  products.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  so  largely  devel¬ 
oped  that  the  term  Devonian  has  to  some 
extent  become  its  synonym.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  somewhat  backward  state,  owing,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  the  general  preference  given  to 
dairy  husbandry,  for  which  the  extent  and 
richness  of  its  grass  lands  make  the  county 
most  suitable.  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  pease, 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  county  are  under  crops 
or  in  pasture.  There  is  a  large  trade  in 
butter,  cheese,  and  live  stock,  and  the 
‘clotted’  cream  and  cider  of  Devonshire  are 
well  known  as  specialties  of  the  county. 
There  are  eight  parliamentary  divisions, 
each  with  one  member.  Pop.  631,767. 

Devo'nian  System,  in  geology,  a  name 
originally  given  to  rocks  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  intermediate  between  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  strata,  and  consisting  of 
sandstones  of  different  colours,  calcareous 
slates  and  limestones,  &c.  They  are  divided 
into  lower,  middle,  and  upper  groups,  all 
containing  fossils,  but  the  middle  most 
abounding  in  them,  including  corals,  crinoids, 
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crustaceans,  mollusca  (especially  brachio- 
pods),  and  cephalopods.  Devonian  rocks  oc¬ 
cupy  a  large  area  in  Central  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  Eastern  Canada, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  term  has  been  often 
used  as  equivalent  to  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Dev'onport,  a  municipal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  borough  and  port  of  England,  county 
of  Devon,  contiguous  to  Plymouth.  It  is 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  royal  dockyards,  and 
an  important  naval  and  military  station. 
A  bastioned  wall  and  fosse  defends  the  town 
on  the  north-east  and  south  sides,  while  the 
sea  entrance  is  protected  by  heavy  batteries 
on  Mount  Wise.  Connected  with  the  dock¬ 
yards  and  fortifications  are  the  gun  wharf, 
foundries,  machine- works,  rope-walks,  store¬ 
houses,  naval  and  military  barracks,  &c. 
It  has  no  special  trade  beyond  that  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dock  y  ards  and  government 
works.  Devonport  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  Pop.  1891,  54,736. 

Devonshire.  See  Devon. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  See  Cavendish. 

Dew  is  a  deposition  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  minute  globules.  During  the 
day  the  earth  both  absorbs  and  emits  heat, 
but  after  sunset  its  supply  of  warmth  is  cut 
off,  while  it  still  continues  to  radiate  heat 
into  the  surrounding  space.  Grass,  flowers, 
and  foliage  being  good  radiators,  lose  after 
sunset  the  heat  which  has  previously  been 
absorbed  by  them,  without  receiving  any  in 
return,  and  their  temperature  consequently 
falls  considerably  below  that  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  From  the  proximity  of  these  cold 
substances  the  particles  of  vapour  in  the 
adjoining  air  are  condensed  and  deposited 
upon  their  surfaces  in  the  form  of  dew,  or 
of  hoar-frost  where  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  below  32°.  When  the  sky  is  clouded 
the  heat  abstracted  from  the  earth’s  surface 
by  radiation  is  restored  by  the  clouds,  which, 
being  good  radiators,  send  back  an  equal 
amount  of  heat  to  what  they  receive;  and 
a  balance  of  temperature  being  thus  main¬ 
tained  between  the  earth  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  no  dew  is  formed.  The 
deposition  of  dew  is  likewise  prevented  by 
wind,  which  carries  away  the  particles  of 
air  before  the  vapour  contained  in  them  has 
been  condensed.  Horizontal  surfaces,  and 
those  which  are  exposed  to  a  wide  expanse 
of  sky,  receive  a  greater  supply  of  dew  than 
sheltered  or  oblique  surfaces,  where  circum¬ 
stances  diminish  the  amount  of  radiation. 
The  radiation  from  the  earth’s  surface  is 
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one  of  those  happy  provisions  for  the  lioces- 
sities  of  living  beings  with  which  nature 
everywhere  abounds.  The  heavy  dews  w'hich 
fall  in  tropical  regions  are  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  vegetation,  which,  but 
for  this  supply  of  moisture,  would,  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  scarcely  any  rain  falls  for 
months,  be  soon  scorched  and  withered. 
But  after  the  high  temperature  of  the  day 
the  ground  radiates  under  these  clesy:  skies 
with  great  rapidity,  the  surface  is  quickly 
cooled,  and  the  watery  vapour,  which,  from 
the  great  daily  evaporation,  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  is  deposited 
abundantly.  This  deposition  is  more  plen¬ 
tiful  also  on  plants,  from  their  greater  radi¬ 
ating  power ;  while  on  hard,  bare  ground 
and  stones,  where  it  is  less  wanted,  it  is 
comparatively  trifling.  In  cold  climates  the 
earth,  being  cold  and  sufficiently  moist,  re¬ 
quires  little  dew;  accordingly  the  clouds, 
which  are  so  common  in  damp  and  chilly 
regions,  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat ;  the 
surface  is  thus  preserved  warm,  and  the 
deposition  of  dew  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented. 

Dewas,  a  native  state  of  Central  India 
consisting  of  two  combined  states  with  two 
chiefs.  Total  pop.  142,162.  Dewas,  the  chief 
town,  has  a  pop.  of  11,921. 

Dewberry  ( Eubus  ccesius),  an  edible 
fruit  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Rosacese, 
and  to  the  same  genus  as  the  bramble,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  ber¬ 
ries,  with  fewer  grains,  and  by  the  bloom, 
resembling  dew,  with  which  they  are  cov¬ 
ered,  and  from  which  the  plant  derives  its 
name.  It  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  abounds  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
and  its  fruit  is  delicious. 

De  Wint,  Peter,  English  landscape-painter 
in  water-colours;  born  1784,  died  1849.  He 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  occasionally  exhibited;  but  most 
of  his  pictures  were  shown  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Water-colour  Society.  English 
scenery  was  his  favourite  subject.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  painted  in  oil  with  marked  success. 

De  Witt,  Jan,  Grand-pensionary  of  Hol¬ 
land,  celebrated  as  a  statesman  and  for  his 
tragical  end,  was  the  son  of  Jacob  de  Witt, 
burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  was  born  in  1625 
or  1632.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  party  opposed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
and  in  1652,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
William  II.,  was  made  grand  -  pensionary. 
In  1665  the  war  with  England  was  renewed 
and  conducted  by  De  Witt  with  great 
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ability  till  its  termination  in  1665.  In  1672 
Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands  and  involved  Holland  in  war.  De 
Witt’s  popularity,  already  on  the  decline, 
suffered  still  further  in  the  troubles  thus 
occasioned,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  office  of  grand-pensionary.  At  this  time 
his  brother  Cornelius,  who  had  been  tried 
and  put  to  torture  for  conspiring  against  the 
life  of  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  lay  in 
prison.  Jan  de  Witt  went  to  visit  him, 
when  a  tumult  suddenly  arose  amongst  the 
people,  and  both  brothers  were  murdered, 
Aug.  20,  1672.  De  Witt  was  a  man  of  high 
character,  simple  and  modest  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tions. 

Dew-point,  the  temperature  at  which 
condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  takes 
place.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air 
has  been  reduced  by  radiation  to  the  dew¬ 
point,  dew  is  deposited  and  an  amount  of 
heat  set  free  which  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  Thus  the  dew-point  will  indi¬ 
cate  what  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
night  is  likely  to  be,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  useful  to  the  horticulturist. 

Dewsbury,  a  town,  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  30  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  town  of  York,  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  woollen  cloths, 
including  blankets,  carpets,  rugs,  flannels, 
baizes,  &c.  In  1862  it  was  made  a  muni¬ 
cipal  borough,  in  1867  a 
parliamentary  borough,  re-  ^ 

turning  one  member.  Pop. 
of  municipal  bor.  29,847  ;  of 
pari.  bor.  1891,  72,983. 

Dexter,  a  term  meaning 
on  the  right  -  hand  side, 
chiefly  used  in  heraldry.  The  a,  Dexter  chief 
dexter  chief  point  is  a  point  pomt' 
in  the  right-hand  upper  corner  of  the 
shield,  being  in  the  dexter  extremity  of  the 
chief. 

Dex'trine  (CcH10Os),  the  soluble  or  gummy 
matter  into  which  starch  can  be  converted 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  malt  extract, 
or  by  heat.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extent 
to  which  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right  hand,  whence  its  name.  Its 
composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  starch. 
By  the  action  of  hot  diluted  acids  dextrine 
is  finally  converted  into  grape-sugar.  It  is 
white,  insipid,  and  without  smell.  It  is 
a  good  substitute  for  gum-arabic  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

Dextro-compounds,  bodies  which  cause 
the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  ro- 
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tate  to  the  right.  Dextrine  itself,  dextro- 
glucose,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid,  cinchonine, 
and  many  other  bodies  have  this  property; 
while  others,  which  have  the  opposite  effect, 
of  causing  the  plane  to  rotate  to  the  left, 
are  called  / cevo -compounds. 

Dex'trose,  a  name  for  grape-sugar  (which 
see). 

Dey,  a  title  formerly  assumed  by  the 
rulers  (under  the  Turkish  Sultan)  of  Al¬ 
giers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

Dezful.  See  Dizful. 

Dhalak  (dha-lak'),  an  archipelago- of  the 
Red  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Abyssinia.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  nearly  100  rocks  and  islets,  mostly 
uninhabited,  clustering  round  the  island  of 
Dhalak  el-Kebir,  which  is  about  35  miles 
long  by  30  broad.  This  island  possesses  a 
pearl-fishery. 

Dhar  (dhar),  a  small  native  state  in  Cen¬ 
tral  India,  with  an  area  of  about  1740  sq. 
miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  wheat, 
rice,  opium,  &c.  Pop.  149,244.  The  capital 
is  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall,  and  has  some  striking  buildings. 
Pop.  15,224. 

Dharangaon,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
Khandesh  district,  Bombay.  Pop.  13,081. 

Dharapuram,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  Coim¬ 
batore  district,  Madras.  Pop.  7310. 

Dharmkot,  a  town  of  India,  in  Firozpur 
district,  Punjab.  Pop.  6007. 

Dharmsala,  a  hill  station  with  military 
cantonments,  in  Kangra  district,  Punjab, 
India.  Pop.  5322. 

Dharwar,  the  chief  town  of  Dharwar  dis¬ 
trict,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Hindustan, 
a  straggling  place  with  some  trade.  There 
is  a  fort  well  planned  and  strongly  situated, 
but  now  falling  into  ruins,  and  military  can¬ 
tonments  at  2  miles’  distance.  Pop.  27,191. 
The  Dharwar  district  has  an  area  of  4535 
sq.  miles;  pop.  882,907. 

Dhawala'giri,  or  Dhaulagiri,  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Nepal; 
height,  26,826  ft. 

Dhole  (dol),  the  Cingalese  name  for  the 
wild  dog  of  India  (Cyon  duJchuensis).  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  genus  Cams  or  dog 
proper  by  its  having  one  molar  fewer  in 
either  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a 
fox-red  or  rufous -fawn  colour,  in  size  be¬ 
tween  a  wolf  and  a  jackal,  and  hunts  always 
in  packs. 

Dholera  (dho-la'-m),  a  seaport  of  Hindu¬ 
stan,  Bombay  Presidency,  one  of  the  chief 
cotton-marts  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Pop. 
10,301. 
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Dholka,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  Bombay  Pre¬ 
sidency,  probably  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Gujarat.  Pop.  17,716. 

Dholpur,  native  state  of  Central  India, 
Rajputana;  area,  1200  Square  miles;  pop. 
249,657.  The  capital  is  also  called  Dhol¬ 
pur.  Pop.  15,833. 

Dhow  (dou),  an  Arab  sea-going  vessel, 
ranging  from  a  comparatively  small  size  up 
to  250  tons  burden,  with  one  mast  and  a 


Slave  Dhow,  east  coast  of  Africa. 


large  square  sail.  It  is  used  for  merchandise 
and  is  often  employed  in  carrying  slaves 
from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Arabia. 

Dhulia,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  Khandesh 
district,  Bombay  Presidency.  Pop.  18,449. 

Dhurra,  Dourah  (du'ra),  Indian  millet, 
the  seed  of  Sorghum  vulgdre,  after  wheat 
the  chief  cereal  crop  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  largely  used  in  those  countries 
by  the  labouring  classes  for  food.  Varieties 
are  grown  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  one  of 
them  known  as  Kaffir  corn. 

Diabase,  diorite  or  greenstone,  a  fine¬ 
grained  crystalline-granular  rock. 

Diabe  tes,  a  disease  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  symptoms  are:  a  great  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine,  a  voracious  appe¬ 
tite,  a  stoppage  of  the  cutaneous  perspira¬ 
tion,  thirst,  emaciation,  and  great  muscular 
debility.  In  true  diabetes  (diabetes  mellitus) 
the  composition  of  the  urine  is  also  greatly 
affected,  an  abundance  of  saccharine  matter 
(diabetic  sugar)  being  found  in  it.  This  dis¬ 
ease  usually  attacks  persons  of  a  debilitated 
constitution  and  often  without  any  obvious 
cause.  With  respect  to  treatment  a  diet 
should  be  employed  of  which  farinaceous  or 
saccharine  matter  (starch  and  sugar)  forms 
no  part,  ordinary  bread  or  biscuits,  rice, 
arrow-root,  pastry,  and  fruits  being  accord¬ 
ingly  forbidden,  though  almost  any  kind  of 
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animal  food,  including  eggs,  cheese,  buttef, 
cream,  &c.,  as  also  various  vegetables  may  be 
eaten.  Tea,  coffee,  dry  wines,  spirits,  and 
bitter  ale  may  be  drunk.  Milk  should  be 
taken  only  sparingly.  The  disease  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  chronic  one,  though  death  may  occur 
with  great  rapidity.  Diseases  of  the  lungs 
are  liable  to  attack  a  diabetic  person. 

Diabetic  Sugar,  the  sweet  principle  of 
diabetic  urine.  It  is  identical  with  starch- 
sugar,  grape-sugar,  &c.  It  is  a  constant 
though  trifling  constituent  of  healthy  urine, 
but  in  diabetes  amounts  to  8  or  10  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  more. 

Diablsrets  (de-ab  le-ra),  Les,  a  mountain 
group  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  be¬ 
tween  canton  Vaud  and  canton  Valais.  The 
highest  peak  has  a  height  of  10,620  ft. 

Diacaustics.  See  Caustic  (in  optics). 

Diachylon  (dl-ak'i-lon),  a  substance  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  together  oxide  of  lead  or 
litharge,  olive-oil,  and  water,  until  the  com¬ 
bination  is  complete,  and  replacing  the  water 
as  it  evaporates.  It  is  used  for  curing 
ulcers,  and  is  the  basis  of  many  plasters. 

Diacous'tics,  the  science  or  doctrine  of 
sounds  as  they  are  refracted  by  passing 
through  different  mediums. 

Diadel'phia,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  his  seventeenth  class  of  plants,  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  their  stamens  united  in 
two  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

Di'adem,  an  ancient  ornament  of  royalty. 
It  was  originally  a  head-band  or  fillet  made 
of  silk,  linen,  or  wrool,  worn  round  the 
temples  and  forehead,  the  ends  being  tied 
behind  and  let  fall  on  the  neck,  as  seen  in 
old  representations  of  the  diadem  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Bacchus.  Latterly  it  was  usually  set 
with  pearls  and  other  precious  stones.  The 
term  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  crown  or 
coronet. 

Diae'resis,  a  separation  of  one  syllable 
into  two,  also  the  mark  ( •• )  by  which  this 
separation  is  distinguished,  as  in  aerial. 

Diaglyph'ic,  a  term  applied  to  sculpture, 
engraving,  &c.,  in  which  the  objects  are 
sunk  into  the  general  surface. 

Diagnosis,  in  medicine,  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  diseases  by  their  distinctive  mai’ks 
or  symptoms;  the  discovery  of  the  true 
nature  and  seat  of  a  disease. 

Diag'onal,  in  geometry,  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  the  opposite  angles  of  a 
quadrilateral  figure. 

Diag'onal  Scale,  a  scale  which  consists  of 
a  set  of  parallel  lines  drawn  on  a  ruler,  with 
lines  crossing  them  at  right  angles  and  at 
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equal  distances.  One  of  these  equal  di\i- 
sions,  namely,  that  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ruler,  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  equal 
parts,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  the 
points  of  division  obliquely  across  the  paral¬ 
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lels.  With  the  help  of  the  compasses  such 
a  scale  facilitates  the  laying  down  of  lines 
of  any  required  length  to  the  200th  part  of 
an  inch. 

Diag'oras,  ancient  Greek  poet  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  flourished  about  425  B.c.  He  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Athens.  Like  his 
teacher  Democritus,  he  attacked  the  pre¬ 
vailing  polytheism,  and  sought  to  substitute 
the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  divini¬ 
ties  of  the  Greeks.  On  this  account  he  had 
to  leave  Athens. 

Di'agram,  a  figure  or  geometrical  delinea¬ 
tion  applied  to  the  illustration  or  solution 
of  geometrical  problems,  or  any  illustrative 
figure  in  which  outlines  are  chiefly  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  details  more  or  less  omitted. 

Dial,  or  Sun-dial,  an  instrument  for 
showing  the  hour  of  the  day  from  the  sha¬ 
dow  thrown  while  the  sun  is  shining  by 
a  stile  or  gnomon  upon  a  graduated  surface. 
This  instrument  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times  amongst  Egyptians,  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  Hebrews.  From  those  eastern 
nations  it  came  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Rome  during  the  first  Punic 
war.  Dials  are  of  various  construction, 
horizontal,  inclined,  or  upright,  the  principle 
in  every  case  being  to  show  the  sun’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  meridian  by  means  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  stile  or  gnomon.  The 
stile  is  made  parallel  with  the  earth’s  axis, and 
may  be  considered  as  coinciding  with  the 
axis  of  the  diurnal  rotation.  Consequently 
as  the  sun  moves  westwards  the  shadow  of 
the  stile  moves  round  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  falling  on  the  meridian  lines  so  marked 
as  to  represent  the  hours  of  the  day.  The 
dial  of  course  gives  solar  time,  which,  except 
on  four  days  of  the  year,  is  slightly  different 
from  that  of  a  well-regulated  clock.  Dials 
are  now  rather  articles  of  curiosity  or  orna¬ 
ment  than  of  use. 

Di'alect,  the  language  of  a  part  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  or  a  distant  colony,  deviating  either  in 
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its  grammar,  vocabulary,  or  pronunciation, 
from  the  language  of  that  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  country  whose  idiom  has  been  adopted 
as  the  literary  language,  and  the  medium 
of  intercourse  between  well-educated  people. 
Although  the  use  of  provincial  dialects  be¬ 
comes  inconvenient  after  a  language  has 
acquired  a  fixed  literai'y  standard,  the  study 
of  such  dialects  is  always  valuable  to  the 
philologist  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
history  of  the  language.  The  diffusion  of 
education  and  of  printed  books  has  much 
relaxed  the  hold  which  the  provincial  dia¬ 
lects  of  various  countries  once  had  of  the 
people,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  educated  classes  of  any  country  now 
speak  each  of  them  a  uniform  language. 

Dialec  tics,  the  old  name  of  logic,  or  the 
art  of  reasoning,  but  used  in  Kant’s  philo¬ 
sophy  to  mean  the  logic  of  appearance,  or 
that  logic  which  treats  of  inevitable  tenden¬ 
cies  towards  error  and  illusion  in  the  very 
nature  of  reason. 

Di'allage,  a  silico-magnesian  mineral  of 
a  lamellar  or  foliated  structure.  Its  sub¬ 
species  are  green  diallage,  hypersthene,  and 
bronzite.  The  metalloidal  sub-species  is 
called  schillerstein,  or  schiller  spar.  It 
forms  diallage  rock,  and  enters  into  serpen¬ 
tine. 

Dialling,  the  art  of  making  sun-dials; 
also  the  art  and  practice  of  mine-surveying, 
in  which  the  theodolite,  magnetic  needle, 
&c.,  are  employed. 

Di'alogue,  a  conversation  or  discourse 
between  two  or  more  persons.  The  word  is 
used  more  particularly  for  a  formal  conver¬ 
sation  in  theatrical  performances,  and  for 
a  written  conversation  or  composition,  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on  a  dis¬ 
course.  This  form  was  much  in  favour 
amongst  the  ancient  philosophers  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  expressing  their  thoughts  on  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  the  finest 
example.  Many  of  the  great  French  and 
Italian  writers  have  used  this  form.  Lan- 
dor’s  Imaginary  Conversations  is  the  best 
production  of  this  kind  in  English. 

Dial'ysis,  the  separation  of  the  crystalloid 
constituent  elements  of  a  mixture  from  the 
colloid,  the  former  being  bodies  which  dif¬ 
fuse  readily,  such  as  sugar,  salt,  bichromate 
of  potassium,  &c. ;  the  latter  bodies  which 
diffuse  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  bodies 
resembling  glue  or  gelatin,  such  as  gum, 
starch,  caramel,  albumen,  the  ordinary  con¬ 
stituents  of  food,  &c.  &c.  The  dialysis  is 
effected  by  pouring  a  mixed  solution  of 
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crystalloid  and  colloid  on  a  sheet  of  parch¬ 
ment  paper  stretched  over  a  wood  or  gutta¬ 
percha  hoop,  having  its  edges  well  drawn 
up,  and  confined  by  an  outer  rim.  The 
parchment  is  allowed  to  float  on  a  basin 
of  water.  In  a  short  time  all  the  crys¬ 
talloid  bodies  will  have  passed  through  the 
membranous  septum  into  the  pure  water, 
while  the  colloid  matter  will  remain  almost 
entirely  in  the  dialyser. 

Diamagnet'ic,  a  term  applied  to  substances 
which,  when  under  the  influence  of  mag¬ 
netism  and  freely  suspended,  take  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
that  is,  point  east  and  west.  From  the 
experiments  of  Faraday  it  appears  that  all 
matter  is  subject  to  the  magnetic  force  as 
universally  as  it  is  to  the  gravitating  force, 
arranging  itself  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic.  Among 
the  former  are  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  platinum, 
palladium,  titanium,  and  a  few  other  sub¬ 
stances;  and  among  the  latter  are  bismuth, 
antimony,  cadmium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  mer¬ 
cury,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  and  most  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  substances.  When  a  paramag¬ 
netic  substance  is  suspended  freely  between 
the  poles  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet 
it  points  in  a  line  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  which  Faraday  terms  the  axial  line. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  diamagnetic 
substance  is  suspended  in  the  same  manner- 
it  is  repelled  alike  by  both  poles,  and  as¬ 
sumes  an  equatorial  direction,  or  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  axial  line. 

o  O 


Diamanti'na,  a  town,  Brazil,  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  district  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  almost 
all  engaged  in  the  gold  and  diamond  trade. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Diam'eter,  the  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  and 
touching  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  circumference. 

It  thus  divides  the  circle  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  is  the 
greatest  chord.  The  length 
of  the  diameter  is  to  the  length 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  as  1  to 
3  1 4159265 . . . ,  the  latter  number  being  an 
interminable  decimal. 

Di  amond,  the  hardest  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  gems,  and  the  purest  form  in 
which  the  element  carbon  is  found.  (See 
Carbon.)  It  crystallizes  in  forms  belonging 
to  the  regular  or  cubic  system,  the  most 
common  being  the  regular  octahedron  and 
rhombic  dodecahedron  (twelve  faces).  The 
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finest  diamonds  are  colourless,  perfectly  clear, 
and  pellucid.  Such  are  said  to  be  of  the 
finest  water.  But  diamonds  are  often  blue, 
pink,  green,  or  yellow,  and  such  are  highly 
prized  if  of  a  decided  and  equal  tint  through¬ 
out.  The  hardness  of  the  diamond  is  such 
that  nothing  will  scratch  it,  nor  can  it  be 
cut  but  by  itself.  The  value  of  a  diamond 
is  much  enhanced  by  cutting  facets  upon  it 
inclined  at  certain  angles  to  each  other  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  play  of 
colour  and  lustre.  What  is  called  the  bril¬ 
liant  cut  best  brings  out  the  beauty  of  the 


Diamonds,  rough  and  variously  cut. 


stone.  Its  upper  or  principal  face  is  octa¬ 
gonal,  surrounded  by  many  facets.  But  this 
form  of  cutting  requires  an  originally  well¬ 
shaped  stone.  For  other  diamonds  the  rose 
cut  is  used.  In  this  form  six  triangles  are 
cut  on  the  top  so  that  their  apices  meet  in 
a  point  called  the  summit.  Bound  this  are 
disposed  other  facets.  Stones  which  are  too 
thin  to  cut  as  rose-diamonds  are  cut  as 
taWe-diamonds,  which  have  a  very  slight 
play  of  colour.  In  the  cut  fig.  1  is  the  dia¬ 
mond  in  its  rough  state;  fig.  2  is  the  vertical, 
and  fig.  3  the  lateral  appearance  of  a  bril¬ 
liant;  fig.  4  the  vertical,  and  fig.  5  the  lateral 
appearance  of  a  rose-cut  diamond ;  in  fig.  6 
the  flat  portion  a  in  a  cut  stone  is  called  the 
table;  the  part  abb,  which  projects  from 
the  setting,  is  the  front,  the  part  6  6  c,  sunk 
in  the  setting,  is  the  back  or  culasse,  while 
the  line  6  6  is  the  girdle.  The  art  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  polishing  the  diamond  was  un¬ 
known  in  Europe  till  the  1 5th  century,  and 
the  stone  itself  was  not  nearly  so  highly 
valued  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  ruby. 
Diamonds  are  valuable  for  many  purposes. 
Their  powder  is  the  best  for  the  lapidary,  and 
they  are  used  for  jewelling  watches,  as  lenses 
for  microscopes,  and  in  the  cutting  of  win¬ 
dow  and  plate  glass.  When  used  as  a 
glazier’s  tool  the  diamond  must  be  uncut. 
Inferior  kinds  of  diamonds  are  also  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  engineers  in  rock-boring  (see 
Boring),  and  by  copperplate  engravers  as 
etching-points.  Diamonds  are  obtained  from 
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alluvial  deposits  (sands,  clays,  &c.),  being  se¬ 
parated  by  washing.  They  are  found  in  India, 
Borneo,  and  other  parts  of  the  East;  some¬ 
times  in  N.  America  and  Australia;  but  the 
chief  diamond  fields  of  to-day  are  Brazil  and 
Cape  Colony,  the  centre  of  the  latter  being 
Kimberley  in  Griqua  Land  West.  Diamonds 
were  discovered  in  the  latter  only  in  1867, 
but  since  then  the  output  has  amounted  to 
over  £40,000,000  in  value.  One  of  the 
largest  diamonds  known  (weight  367  carats) 
was  found  in  Borneo  about  a  century  ago, 
and  belongs  to  the  Rajah  of  Mattan.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Koh-i-noor 
(Mountain  of  Light),  belonging  to  the 
British  crown.  It  weighed  originally  nearly 
800  carats,  but  by  subsequent  recuttings 
has  been  reduced  to  103§  carats.  The  Or- 
loff  diamond,  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  weighs  195  carats;  the  Pitt  diamond, 
among  the  French  crown  jewels,  136^.  The 
former,  which  came  from  India,  has  been 
thought  to  have  originally  formed  part  of 
the  Koh-i-noor  stone.  Some  of  the  S.  Afri¬ 
can  diamonds  are  also  very  large,  one  of 
them  (of  inferior  colour)  weighing  428 
carats.  Recently,  by  an  expensive  process, 
minute  crystals  of  diamond  have  been  arti¬ 
ficially  produced. 

Diamond,  in  technical  language,  is  the 
rhomboid — that  is,  a  quadrangle  with  equal 
sides  and  two  obtuse  angles. 

Diamond-beetle,  the  Entimus  imperial is, 
a  splendid  coleopterous  insect  belonging  to 
the  family  Curculionidse  or  weevils.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 

Diamond  Harbour,  a  port  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hugli  river,  about  38  miles  by 
the  railway  from  Calcutta,  formerly  much 
used  as  an  anchorage  for  ships  waiting  for 
the  tide. 

Diamond  Necklace,  an  affair  of  some 
note  in  French  history  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  See  Antoinette ,  Marie; 
La  Motte;  and  Rohan ,  Louis. 

Dian'a,  in  mythology,  an  ancient  Italian 
goddess  whom  the  Romans  latterly  identified 
with  the  Greek  ArtSmis,  with  whom  she  had 
various  attributes  in  common,  being  the 
virgin  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  the  chase, 
and  having  as  attributes  the  crescent  moon, 
bow,  arrows,  and  quiver.  The  name  is  a 
feminine  form  of  Janus.  She  seems  to 
have  been  originally  the  patron  divinity  of 
the  Sabines  and  Latins.  She  was  worshipped 
especially  by  women  as  presiding  over  births, 
no  man  being  allowed  to  enter  her  temple. 
See  Artemis. 
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Diana-monkey  ( Cercopithecus  Diana),  a 
species  of  monkey  found  in  Africa,  and  so 
named  from  the  crescent-shaped  band  on 


Diana.— Antique  statue  in  the  Louvre 


the  forehead  resembling  the  crescent  moon, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  Diana. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  Duchess  of  Valentinois, 
born  in  1499.  She  was  the  mistress  of 
King  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  descended 
from  the  noble  family  of  Poitiers,  in  Dau- 
phiny.  At  an  early  age  she  married  the 
Grand-seneschal  of  Normandy,  Louis  de 
Brezd,  became  a  widow  at  thirty-one,  and 
some  time  after  the  mistress  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  in  1547,  as  Henry  II.,  Diana  con¬ 
tinued  to  exercise  an  absolute  empire  over 
him  till  his  death  in  1559.  After  that  event 
she  retired  to  her  castle  of  Anet,  where  she 
died  in  1566. 

Dian'dria,  the  second  class  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  comprehending  all  genera  with 
flowers  having  only  two  stamens,  provided 
the  stamens  are  neither  united  at  their  base, 
nor  combined  with  the  style  and  stigma, 
nor  separated  from  the  pistil. 

Dian'thus,  the  genus  of  flowers  to  which 
the  pink  belongs. 

Diapason,  in  music,  the  concord  of  the 
first  and  last  notes  of  an  octave.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  the  most  important 
foundation -stops  of  an  organ.  They  are 
of  several  kinds,  as  open  diapason ,  stopped 
diapason,  double  diapason.  The  French 
use  the  term  as  equivalent  to  pitch  in 
music. 
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Di'aper,  a  kind  of  textile  fabric  much 
used  for  towels  and  napkins,  and  formed 
either  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  flowered 
or  figured  pattern  is  produced  by  a  peculiar 
mode  of  twilling. — As  a  term  in  ornamen¬ 
tation  diaper  is  applied  to  a  surface  covered 
with  a  flowered  pattern  sculptured  in  low 
relief,  or  to  a  similar  pattern  in  painting  or 
gilding  covering  a  pajiel  or  flat  surface. 

Diaphoretics  are  agents  used  in  medical 
practice  for  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
perspiration  than  is  natural,  but  less  than 
in  sweating.  The  Turkish  bath  and  a  large 
part  of  hydropathic  treatment,  diluent 
drinks,  &c.,  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Diaphoretics  increase  only  the  insensible 
perspiration,  while  sudorifics  excite  the  sen¬ 
sible  discharge  called  sweat. 

Diaphragm  (di'a  fram),  in  anatomy,  a 
muscular  membrane  placed  transversely  in 
the  trunk,  and  dividing  the  chest  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  In  its  natural  situation 
the  diaphragm  is  convex  on  the  upper  side 
and  concave  on  its  lower,  but  when  the  lungs 
are  filled  with  air  it  becomes  almost  flat.  It 
is  the  principal  agent  in  respiration,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  inspiration.  A  complete  dia¬ 
phragm  is  found  only  in  Mammalia. 

Diarbek'ir,  a  town,  Asiatic  Turkey,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  pashalic  of  same  name,  on  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  and  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  massive  wall.  It  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron  and  copper  ware,  leather,  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  trade.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

Diarrhce'a,  a  very  common  disease,  which 
consists  in  an  increased  discharge  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  evacuations  being  but 
little  affected,  except  in  their  assuming  a 
more  liquid  consistence.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  flatulence 
and  a  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  fre¬ 
quently  by  sickness.  Diarrhoea  is  often 
produced  by  indigestible  food,  repletion  of 
the  stomach,  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  impressions  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  often  also  a  symptom  of  some 
other  disease.  In  its  simple  form  diarrhoea 
is  not  difficult  of  cure,  mild  purgatives  given 
in  small  doses  and  accompanied  by  quanti¬ 
ties  of  mild  diluents  being  frequently  suc¬ 
cessful.  Castor-oil,  rhubarb,  magnesia  are 
the  most  generally  applicable.  The  food 
should  be  of  the  least  stimulating  kind. 

Di'astase,  a  substance  existing  in  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  but  only  after  germina¬ 
tion,  When  in  solution  it  possesses  the  pro¬ 
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perty  of  causing  fecula  or  starch  to  break 
up  at  the  temperature  of  150°  Fahr.,  trans¬ 
forming  it  first  into  dextrine  and  then  into 
sugar.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  in  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  water  and  one  of 
alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of  113°  Fahr.,  a 
certain  quantity  of  germinated  barley  ground 
and  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  then  putting 
the  whole  under  pressure  and  filtering  it. 
Diastase  is  solid,  white,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  diluted  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  strong 
alcohol. 

Diather'mancy,  the  property  that  is  pos¬ 
sessed  in  various  degrees  by  different  sub¬ 
stances  of  transmitting  radi  int  heat.  Bodies 
that  are  equally  transparent,  that  is,  bodies 
which  have  equal  power  of  transmitting 
rays  of  light,  are  very  different  in  their 
power  of  transmitting  heat  rays.  Thus  a 
thin  plate  of  glass  and  a  thin  plate  of  rock- 
salt  may  be  nearly  equally  transparent,  but 
the  plate  of  rock-salt  has  far  superior  power 
of  transmitting  rays  of  heat.  The  latter, 
it  has  been  found,  allows  92  per  cent  of  the 
total  heat  from  any  source  to  pass ;  glass 
only  39  per  cent  from  a  lamp  flame,  24  per 
cent  from  incandescent  platinum,  & c.  Rock- 
salt  is  the  only  body  equally  diathermanous 
to  heat  from  all  sources.  The  diathermancy 
of  the  plates  in  every  case  decreases  very 
rapidly  as  their  thickness  is  increased. 

Diathesis,  in  medicine,  a  certain  general 
habit  or  constitution  of  body  as  predisposing 
to  certain  diseases. 

Diatoma'ceas,  a  natural  order  of  confer- 
void  algae,  consisting  of  microscopic  plants 
found  in  fresh,  brackish,  and  salt  water, 
and  on  moist  plants  and  damp  ground.  The 
frond  secretes  a  very  large  quantity  of  silex, 
which  is  formed  in  each  cell  into  three  por¬ 
tions,  viz.,  two  generally  symmetrical  valves 
and  a  connecting  hoop.  The  species  con¬ 
sist  of  single  free  cells,  or  the  cells  remain 
attached  so  as  to  form  linear,  flabelliform, 
circular,  or  geniculate  fronds,  or  in  some 
cases  the  cells  or  frustules  are  inclosed  in  a 
transparent  gelatinous  sheath  or  frond.  The 
ordinary  method  of  increase  is  by  cell  di¬ 
vision.  Diatomacese  are  found  fossil,  form¬ 
ing  considerable  deposits  of  tertiary  age,  as 
at  Bilin,  Richmond  in  the  United  States,  &c. 
Fossil  polishing  powders,  as  tripoli  and  berg- 
mehl,  are  composed  of  them.  They  are 
abundant  in  guano. 

Diat'omite,  a  diatomaceous  earth  (see  Dia - 
tomacece)  generally  found  underlying  peat 
in  various  districts  of  Scotland.  In  Skye,  at 
Loch  Quire,  where  large  supplies  of  diatomitq 
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have  recently  been  discovered,  it  is  found 
about  18  inches  below  the  surface,  and  ex¬ 
tends  downward  for  about  7  feet,  and  in 
some  places  to  a  much  greater  depth.  Dia- 
tornite  is  principally  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  dynamite,  its  value  as  an  absorbent 
being  fully  double  that  of  the  ordinary  Ger¬ 
man  Kieselguhr.  It  is  described  also  as  ex¬ 
tremely  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  silicate  and  ultramarine  paints,  siliceous 
glazings,  porcelain,  boiler- coatings,  isolating 
felt,  &c. 

Diaton'ic,  a  term  originally  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  one  of  their  three  genera 
of  music.  In  modern  music  it  is  applied 
to  the  natural  scale,  and  to  the  intervals, 
chords,  melodies,  or  harmony  characteristic 
of  it.  A  diatonic  chord  is  a  chord  having 
no  note  chromatically  altered.  A  diatonic 
interval  is  an  interval  formed  by  two  notes 
of  the  diatonic  scale  unaltered  by  acciden¬ 
tals.  A  diatonic  melody  is  a  melody  com¬ 
posed  of  notes  belonging  to  one  scale  only. 

Diaz,  Bartolommeo,  a  celebrated  Portu 
guese  navigator  of  the  15th  century,  named 
in  1486  commander  of  one  of  that  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  exploratory  expeditions  which  the 
Portuguese  court  had  during  this  century 
become  distinguished  for  promoting.  The 
two  vessels  composing  the  expedition  sailed 
along  the  African  coast  till  they  reached 
Cape  Negro  (lat.  15°  50'  9.),  where  Diego 
Cam,  a  previous  explorer,  had  stopped.  At 
29°  s.  they  anchored  at  a  point  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Angra  das  Yoltas  (Bay 
of  Detours).  In  sailing  south  from  this 
point  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
without  knowing  it,  and  landed  at  a  bay  on 
the  east  coast.  Diaz  now  wished  to  continue 
his  voyage  in  order  to  discover  the  country 
of  Prester  John,  but  the  sailors  refused  to 
accompany  him.  In  again  doubling  the 
Cape  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo  Tormen- 
toso  (Cape  of  Storms),  which  the  king 
changed  to  its  present  designation.  In  1500 
Diaz  had  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  Cabral  which  discovered  Brazil. 
In  returning  home  the  vessel  which  he  com¬ 
manded  was  lost,  29th  May,  1500. 

Dib'din,  Charle9,  an  English  dramatic 
manager  and  poet,  composer  and  actor,  born 
in  1745,  died  in  1814.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  composer.  He 
invented  a  new  kind  of  entertainment,  con¬ 
sisting  of  music,  songs,  and  public  declama¬ 
tions,  which  he  wrote,  sung,  composed,  and 
performed,  himself,  and  by  this  means  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  amusing  the  public  for  twenty 
years.  His  patriotic  songs  were  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  his  sea-songs,  amongst  which  are 
Tom  Bowling,  Poor  Jack,  and  The  Trim- 
built  Wherry,  are  still  favourites  in  the 
British  navy. — His  son,  Charles  Dibdin, 
composed  and  wrote  many  small  pieces  and 
occasional  songs. — Another  son,  Thomas, 
early  displayed  the  same  dramatic  tastes  as 
his  father,  was  connected  with  various 
theatres,  and  wrote  a  great  many  songs  and 
a  number  of  dramas. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Frognal,  an  English 
bibliographer,  born  in  1776,  died  in  1847, 
was  the  son  of  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin  the  celebrated  naval  song-writer. 
After  studying  law  and  practising  as  a  pro¬ 
vincial  counsel  he  took  orders  and  became 
a  popular  preacher  in  London.  Here  his 
bibliographical  tastes  developed  themselves, 
and  the  Roxburghe  Club  being  established 
in  1 8-1 2,  he  became  its  first  vice-president. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  noted 
Bibliomania ;  Bibliographical  Decameron; 
Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 

Dibranchia'ta,  the  two-gilled  Cephalo- 
pods  or  cuttle-fishes.  See  Cephalopoda . 

Dice,  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory, 
marked  with  dots  on  each  of  their  six 
faces,  from  one  to  six,  according  to  the 
number  of  faces.  They  are  shaken  in  a 
small  box  and  then  thrown  on  the  table. 
Dice  are  often  loaded  or  falsified  in  some 
way  so  as  to  make  the  high  or  the  low 
sides  turn  down.  Dice  are  very  ancient, 
being  well  known  amongst  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks. 

Dichlamydeous  (di-klam-id'i-us),  in  bo¬ 
tany,  said  of  plants  that  have  both  calyx 
and  corolla. 

Dichobune  (di-ko-bun'),  a  genus  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  occurring  in  the  Eocene  for¬ 
mations,  presenting  marked  affinity  to  the 
ruminants,  and  coming  between  them  and 
the  Anoplotherium. 

Dichotomy  (dl-kot'o-mi),  a  cutting  in 
two;  a  division  by  pairs.  Hence,  in  botany, 
a  mode  of  branching  by  constant  forking, 
each  branch  dividing  into  two  others. 

Dichroic  Crystals  (dl-kro'ik),  crystals 
that  have  the  property  of  exhibiting  differ¬ 
ent  colours  when  polarized  light  is  passed 
through  them  in  different  directions.  Thus 
dichroite,  a  mineral  observed  by  Haiiy, 
appears  deep-blue  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  axis,  and  yellowish-brown  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  it,  even  when 
viewed  with  ordinary  light. 
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Bichroite  (di'kro-it),  a  mineral,  a  silicate 
of  magnesium,  iron,  and  aluminium,  which 
readily  undergoes  modifications  and  passes 
into  other  minerals.  It  exhibits  different 
colours.  (See  preceding  article.)  Some¬ 
times  called  Iolite. 

Dichroscope  (dl'kro-skop),  an  optical  in¬ 
strument,  usually  consisting  of  an  achro¬ 
matized  double-image  prism  of  Iceland-spar, 
fixed  in  a  brass  tube,  which  has  a  small 
square  hole  at  one  end  and  a  convex  lens 
at  the  other,  of  such  a  power  as  to  give  a 
sharp  image  of  the  square  hole.  On  looking 
through  the  instrument  the  square  hole  ap¬ 
pears  double,  and  if  a  dichroic  crystal  is 
placed  in  front  of  it  the  two  images  will 
appear  of  different  colours.  See  Dichroic. 

Dick,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  author  of 
popular  scientific  works,  born  at  Dundee  in 
1774.  He  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
at  Perth,  but  latterly  resided  at  Broughty- 
Ferry,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  astro¬ 
nomical  science,  especially  in  its  relations 
to  religion.  Some  years  before  his  death 
a  small  pension  was  granted  to  him  by  the 
government.  Amongst  his  works  are  The 
Christian  Philosopher  (1823),  Celestial 
Scenery  (1838),  &c.  He  died  29th  July, 
1857. 

Dick  Bequest,  a  bequest  of  over  £100,000 
left  in  1828  by  James  Dick,  a  native  of 
Morayshire,  and  latterly  a  merchant  in 
London,  for  the  encouragement  of  education 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  counties  of 
Moray,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  getting  a  share  in  the  revenue 
of  the  fund,  teachers  have  to  pass  a  search¬ 
ing  examination,  and  the  amount  received 
each  year  depends  on  the  state  of  the  schools, 
the  subjects  taught,  &c.  The  sums  distri¬ 
buted  yearly  thus  vary  considerably,  the 
average  for  each  teacher  being  about  £30. 

Dickens,  Charles,  one  of  the  greatest 
English  novelists,  was  born  February  7th, 
1812,  at  Landport,  Portsmouth.  His  father, 
John  Dickens,  was  then  in  the  employment 
of  the  Navy  Pay  Department,  but  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
London.  Young  Dickens  received  a  some¬ 
what  scanty  education,  was  for  a  time  a 
mere  drudge  in  a  blacking  warehouse,  and 
subsequently  a  clerk  in  an  attorney’s  office. 
Having  perfected  himself  in  shorthand, 
however,  he  became  a  newspaper  critic  and 
reporter,  was  engaged  on  the  Mirror  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  True  Sun,  and  in  1835  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  For  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  contributing  humorous 


pieces  to  the  Monthly  Magazine;  but  at 
length,  in  1835,  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  the  first  of  that  series  of  Sketches 
by  Boz  which  brought  Dickens  into  fame.  It 
was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  a  pamph¬ 
let  entitled  Sunday  under  Three  Heads,  by 
Timothy  Spark  (1836);  the  Tuggsof  Rams¬ 
gate  (1836);  The  Village  Coquette,  a  comic 
opera  (1836);  and  a  farce  called  the  Strange 
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Gentleman  (1836).  In  the  same  year  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall  engaged  the  new  writer  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  letterpress  for  a  series  of  comic 
sketches  on  sporting  subjects  by  Seymour,  an 
artist  who  had  already  achieved  fame,  and 
suggested  as  a  subject  the  adventures  of  an 
eccentric  club.  Seymour  committed  suicide 
soon  after,  and  H.  K.  Browne  joined  Dickens 
as  illustrator,  the  result  being  the  immortal 
Pickwick  Papers.  The  great  characteristics 
of  Dickens’  genius  were  now  fully  apparent, 
and  his  fame  rose  at  once  to  the  highest 
point  it  was  possible  for  a  writer  of  fiction 
to  reach.  A  new  class  of  characters,  eccen¬ 
tric  indeed,  but  vital  representations  of  the 
humours  and  oddities  of  life,  such  as  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Sam  Weller  and  his  father,  Mr. 
Winkle,  and  others,  were  made  familiar  to 
the  public.  Under  the  name  of  the  Posthu¬ 
mous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  this 
work  was  published  in  two  vols.  8vo  in 
1837.  In  the  same  year  Dickens  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  editor  of  Bentley’s  Magazine,  to 
which  he  contributed  Oliver  Twist,  a  work 
which  opened  up  that  vein  of  philanthropic 
pathos  and  indignant  satire  of  institutions 
which  became  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  works.  Before  the  completion  of  Oliver 
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Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby  was  begun,  being 
issued  complete  in  1839.  As  the  special 
object  of  Oliver  Twist  was  to  expose  the 
conduct  of  workhouses,  that  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  was  to  denounce  the  management 
of  cheap  boarding-schools.  Master  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  Clock,  issued  in  weekly  numbers, 
contained  among  other  matter  two  other 
leading  tales,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and 
Barnaby  Budge,  the  latter  a  historical  tale, 
going  back  to  the  times  of  the  Gordon  riots. 
It  was  published  complete  in  1840-41.  In 
1841  Dickens  visited  America,  and  on  his 
return  he  wrote  American  Notes  for  General 
Circulation  (1842).  His  next  novel,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  (1844),  dwelt  again  on  his  Ame¬ 
rican  experiences.  This  work  also  added  a 
number  of  typical  figures — Mr.  Pecksniff, 
Mark  Tapley,  Sarah  Gamp,  and  others— 
to  English  literature.  The  series  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Tales,  in  which  a  new  element  of  his 
genius,  the  power  of  handling  the  wierd 
machinery  of  ghostly  legend  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  his  own  peculiar  humour,  excited  a 
new  sensation  of  wonder  and  delight.  These 
enumerated  consecutively  were:  A  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  (1843),  The  Chimes  (1844),  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (1845),  The  Battle 
of  Life  (1846),  The  Haunted  Man  and  the 
Ghost’s  Bargain  (1847).  The  extraordinary 
popularity  of  these  tales  created  for  a  time 
a  new  department  in  literature,  that  of  the 
sensational  tale  for  the  Christmas  season.  In 
1845  Dickens  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
the  Daily  News,  started  on  1st  January,  1846, 
was  intrusted  to  his  editorial  management; 
but,  despite  his  early  training,  this  was  an 
occupation  uncongenial  to  his  mind,  and  in  a 
few  months  the  experiment  was  abandoned. 
His  Pictures  from  Italy  were  published  the 
same  year.  Next  followed  his  novel  of 
Dombey  and  Son  (1848),  and  David  Cop- 
perfield,  a  work  which  has  a  strong  auto¬ 
biographical  element  in  it  (1849-50).  In 
1850  Dickens  became  editor  of  the  weekly 
serial  Household  Words,  in  which  various 
original  contributions  from  his  own  pen  ap¬ 
peared.  In  1853  his  Bleak  House  came  out. 
A  Child’s  History  of  England,  commenced 
in  Household  Words,  was  published  in  1852- 
54.  Hard  Times  appeared  in  Household 
Words,  and  was  published  in  1854.  Little 
Dorrit,  commenced  in  1856,  dealt  with  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt,  the  contrasts  of  cha¬ 
racter  developed  by  wealth  and  poverty, 
and  executive  imbecility,  idealized  in  the 
Circumlocution  Office.  In  1859,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  disagreement  with  his  pub¬ 


lishers,  All  the  Year  Bound  superseded 
Household  Words;  and  in  the  first  number 
of  this  periodical,  28th  May,  was  begun  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Great  Expectations  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  paper,  on  1st  December, 
1860.  Both  were  soon  republished,  and  are 
generally  considered  as  the  poorest  of  Dick¬ 
ens’  works.  In  All  the  Year  Bound  also 
appeared  a  series  of  disconnected  sketches, 
called  the  Uncommercial  Traveller,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1868.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1865,  and  published  in  the  usual 
monthly  numbers,  with  illustrations  by  Mar¬ 
cus  Stone,  wras  the  last  great  serial  work 
which  Dickens  lived  to  finish.  It  contained 
some  studies  of  characters  of  a  breadth  and 
depth  unusual  with  Dickens,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  among  his  works  by  its  elaborate 
plot.  The  first  number  of  his  last  work, 
The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  was  issued 
on  1st  April,  1870,  and  only  three  numbers 
had  appeared  when  he  died  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly,  at  his  residence,  Gad’s  Hill  Place, 
near  Bochester,  on  9th  June.  He  had  con¬ 
siderably  overtaxed  his  strength  during  his 
later  years,  more  especially  by  his  successive 
series  of  public  readings  from  his  own  works, 
one  series  being  delivered  in  America  in  1867- 
68.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Dickens’  work  as  a  novelist  is  firmly  based 
upon  a  wide  and  keen  observation  of  men. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  his  characters  suffer 
from  being  created  to  exhibit  little  more 
than  one  trait  or  quality  alone,  and  thus 
receive  an  air  of  grotesqueness  and  exag¬ 
geration  which  approaches  caricature.  But 
the  single  trait  or  quality  which  they  em¬ 
body  is  so  truly  conceived,  and  exhibited 
with  such  vitality  and  humour,  as  to  place 
Dickens,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  grotesque 
and  overstrained  in  his  work,  amongst  the 
great  artists. 

Dicotyledon  (dl-kot-i-le'don),  a  plant 
whose  seeds  are  characterized  by  the  em¬ 
bryo  containing  a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves,  which  are  always  opposite  to  each 
other.  Dicotyledons  are  further  character¬ 
ized  by  their  netted-veined  leaves  and  the 
exogenous  structure  of  their  stems.  The 
class  is  divided  into  four  sub-classes:  Thala- 
miflorae,  Calyciflorse,  Corolliflorse,  and  Mono- 
chlamydese  (which  see  respectively).  The 
class  receives  also  the  name  of  exoyens. 

Dicta'tor,  an  extraordinary  magistrate  of 
the  Boman  Bepublic,  first  instituted  B.c. 
501.  The  power  of  naming  a  dictator  when 
an  emergency  arose  requiring  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  state  in  a  single 
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superior  officer,  was  vested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  senate  in  one  of  the  consuls.  The 
dictatorship  was  limited  to  six  months,  and 
the  person  who  held  it  could  not  go  out  of 
Italy.  This  rule  was  laid  aside  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  dictator  was  also  for¬ 
bidden  to  appear  in  Rome  on  horseback 
without  the  permission  of  the  people,  and 
he  had  no  control  over  the  public  funds 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate.  He 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  could 
punish  without  appeal  to  the  senate  or 
people.  All  the  other  magistrates  were 
under  his  orders. 

Dictionary  (from  the  Latin  dictio,  a  say¬ 
ing,  expression,  word),  a  book  containing 
the  words,  or  subjects,  which  it  treats,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  may  be 
either  a  vocabulary,  or  collection  of  the 
words  in  a  language,  with  their  definitions; 
or  a  special  work  on  one  or  more  branches 
of  science  or  art  prepared  on  the  principle 
of  alphabetical  arrangement,  such  as  diction¬ 
aries  of  biography,  law,  music,  medicine,  &c. 
Amongst  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  those 
of  Barett,  1573,  and  of  Bullokar  (1616). 
That  of  Dr.  Johnson  published  in  1755 
made  an  epoch  in  this  department  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Previous  to  this  the  chief  English 
dictionary  was  that  of  Bailey,  a  useful  work 
in  its  way.  An  enlarged  edition  of  John¬ 
son’s  dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
appeared  in  1818;  and  this,  again  enlarged 
and  modified,  was  issued  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  (1864-72).  The 
chief  American  dictionary  of  the  English 
language  is  that  by  Noah  Webster  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1828.  It  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
published,  and  in  subsequent  editions  has 
almost  entirely  altered  its  character.  Dr. 
Richardson’s  dictionary,  first  published  in 
two  vols.  in  1836-37  (at  London),  is  valuable 
chiefly  for  its  copious  illustrative  quotations. 
The  large  American  dictionary  by  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester  has  made  a  good  position  for  itself. 
Dr.  Ogilvie’s  English  dictionary  (based  on 
Webster,  and  first  published  in  1847-50) 
has  recently  been  published  in  a  remodelled 
and  enlarged  form  (4  vols.  1881-82,  Chas. 
Annandale,  LL.D.,  editor).  Cassell’s  Ency¬ 
clopaedic  Dictionary  is  another  extensive  and 
useful  work  (1879-88).  A  new  English  dic¬ 
tionary  ‘on  historical  principles,’  edited  by 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  with  the  assistance 
of  many  scholars,  is  being  published  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  ( A — Cassowary ,  1884-91). 
It  will  be  the  most  exhaustive  and  thorough 
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of  all  English  dictionaries.  The  Century 
Dictionary  (New  York,  1889-91)  in  6  vols. 
is  the  latest  finished  work  in  English  lexi¬ 
cography  on  a  large  scale.  The  chief  etymo¬ 
logical  dictionary  of  English  words  is  that 
by  Prof.  Skeat  (1882);  the  chief  French 
is  that  of  Littre  ;  German,  that  of  Grimm. 

Dic'tyogens,  the  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  a  group  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  with 
net-veined  leaves,  intermediate  between  the 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons ;  as  the 
yam,  sarsaparilla,  &c. 

Didactic  Poetry,  that  kind  of  poetry  which 
professes  to  give  a  kind  of  systematized  in¬ 
struction  on  a  definite  subject  or  range  of 
subjects.  Thus  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  and 
the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius  profess 
to  give,  the  one  a  complete  account  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  kindred  arts,  the  other  a  philo¬ 
sophical  explanation  of  the  world.  In  a 
larger  sense  of  the  word  most  great  poems 
might  be  called  didactic,  since  they  contain 
a  didactic  element  in  the  shape  of  history 
or  moral  teaching,  Dante’s  Divina  Corn- 
media,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  or  Goethe's 
Faust,  for  example.  The  difference  may  be 
said  to  be  this,  that  in  the  one  case  the 

materials  are  limited  and  controlled  bv  no- 
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thing  but  the  creative  fancy  of  the  poet, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  much  more 
determined  by  the  actual  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  treated  of. 

DideTphia,  one  of  the  three  sub-classes  of 
the  Mammalia  (the  others  being  Monodel- 
phia  and  Ornithodelphia),  comprising  the 
order  otherwise  known  as  Marsupials,  w  hich 
form  the  only  order  in  the  sub-class. 

Didelphys.  See  Opossum. 

Diderot  (ded-ro),  Denis,  a  French  writer 
and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1713,  at  Lan- 
gres,  in  Champagne,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris,  at  the  College  of  Harcourt.  His  first 
works  were  the  Essai  sur  le  Merite  et  la 
Vertu  (1745);  and  the  Pensees  Philoso- 
phiques  (1746),  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Christian  religion.  His  Lettre  sur  les  Aveu- 
gles  h  l’Usage  de  Ceux  qui  Voyent,  is  in  the 
same  strain.  These  heterodox  publications 
cost  him  an  imprisonment  for  some  time  at 
Vincennes.  Diderot  now  tried  writing  for 
the  stage,  but  his  pieces  were  failures.  In 
1749  he  had  begun  along  with  D’Alembert 
and  some  others  the  Encyclopaedia.  At 
first  it  was  intended  to  be  mainly  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  one  already  published  in  English  by 
Chambers.  Diderot  and  D’Alembert,  how¬ 
ever,  enlarged  upon  this  project,  and  made 
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the  new  Encyclopaedia  a  magnificently  com¬ 
prehensive  and  bold  account  of  all  the 
thought  and  science  of  the  time.  Diderot, 
besides  revising  the  whole,  undertook  at  first 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  subsequently  made 
contributions  in  history,  philosophy,  and  art 
criticism.  But  the  profits  of  all  his  labour 
were  small,  and  it  was  only  the  liberality 
of  the  Empress  Catharine,  who  purchased 
his  library  for  50,000  livres  and  made  him 
a  yearly  allowance  of  1000  livres,  that  saved 
Diderot  from  indigence.  In  1773  he  visited 
St.  Petersburg  to  thank  his  benefactress  and 
was  received  with  great  honour.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  lived  in  retirement,  and 
died  in  1784.  Besides  his  articles  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  he  wrote  numerous  works, 
some  of  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Le  Neveu  de 
Rameau,  a  kind  of  philosophical  dialogue 
which  Goethe  thought  worthy  of  translation; 
Essai  sur  la  Peinture,  and  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  suggestive  essays  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  painting  and  acting;  two  lively  tales, 
La  Religieuse  and  Jacques  le  Fataliste. 

Dido,  or  Elissa,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Carthage.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king 
of  Tyre,  and  after  her  father’s  death  her 
brother  Pygmalion  murdered  her  husband 
Sicharbas,  or  as  Virgil  calls  him  Sichaeus, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  his  wealth.  But 
Dido,  accompanied  by  many  Tyrians  of  her 
party,  fled  with  all  the  treasure  over  sea,  and 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  founded  Car¬ 
thage  about  860  B.c.  The  story  is  told  by 
Virgil  with  many  inventions  of  his  own  in 
the  iEneid  (books  i.  and  ii. ). 

Didot  (de-do),  a  famous  house  of  printers, 
booksellers,  and  typefounders  at  Paris.  The 
founder  was  Francois  Didot,  born  in  1689, 
died  1757.  Of  his  sons  Fran90IS-Ambroise 
(born  1720,  died  1804)  and  Pierre-Fran- 
gois  (born  1732,  died  1795)  the  first  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  type-founding  art  as 
an  inventor  of  new  processes  and  machines, 
the  second  was  equally  eminent  by  his  bib¬ 
liographical  knowledge,  and  contributed 
much  also  to  the  advancement  of  printing. 
Pierke  (born  1761,  died  1853)  succeeded 
his  father  Fran§ois-  Ambroise  in  the  printing 
business.  He  made  himself  famous  by  his 
magnificent  editions  of  classic  authors  in 
folio,  amongst  which  his  Virgil  (1798)  and 
his  Racine  (1801)  may  be  particularly  men¬ 
tioned.  He  did  much  also  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  types,  <fcc.  He  is  known  also  as  an 
author. — Firmin  (born  1764,  died  1836),  the 
brother  of  Pierre,  took  charge  of  the  type- 
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founding,  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  sort  of 
script,  and  an  improver  of  the  stereotype 
process.  — Ambroise-Firmin  (born  1 7 90,  died 
1876)  and  Hyacinthe-Firmin  (born  1794, 
died  1880)  occupied  a  distinguished  position 
amongst  the  publishers  of  Paris.  The  house 
has  now  extended  its  trade  into  everything 
connected  with  bookselling,  paper-making, 
book-binding,  &c. 

Didun'culus,  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to  the 
pigeons,  and  comprising  only  the  one  species, 
1).  strigirostris  of  the  Navigator  Islands. 


Didunculus  strigirostris. 


This  bird  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the 
nearest  living  ally  of  the  extinct  dodo.  It 
has  a  length  of  about  14  inches,  with  a  glossy 
plumage  verging  from  a  velvety  black  on  the 
back  to  greenish  black  on  the  head,  breast, 
and  abdomen.  The  large  beak,  which  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  is  greatly  arched 
on  the  upper  half,  while  the  lower  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  or  three  tooth-like  inden¬ 
tations. 

Didym'ium,  a  rare  metallic  element, 
occurring  along  with  lanthanium  in  the 
mineral  cerite  as  discovered  by  Mosander 
in  1843.  Recently  it  is  said  to  have  been 
resolved  into  two  new  elements :  Praseo¬ 
dymium  and  Neodymium. 

Didyna'mia,  the  fourteenth  class  in  the 
Linnsean  system  of  plants,  the  members  of 
which  have  four  stamens,  of  which  two  are 
longer  than  the  other  two. 

Die,  a  metallic  stamp  for  impressing  a 
design  or  figure  upon  coins  or  other  metallic 
objects.  See  Die-sinking. 

Die  (de),  an  ancient  town,  France,  dep. 
Drome,  26  miles  south-east  of  Valence;  with 
a  former  cathedral  and  Roman  remains. 
Pop.  3298. 

Die  (di-a),  St.,  a  town,  France,  dep.  of 
Vosges,  on  the  Meurthe,  25  miles  e.n.e.  of 
Epinal.  Both  iron  and  copper  are  worked; 
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there  are  marble  quarries;  and  a  variety  of 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  Pop.  12,961. 

Diebitsch-Sabalkanski,  Hans  Karl,  a 
Russian  general,  born  at  Grossleippe  in 
Silesia  in  1785,  was  educated  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  School  of  Berlin,  but  in  1801  quitted 
the  Prussian  service  for  that  of  Russia.  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and 
Friedland,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
campaign  of  1812,  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  He  had  the  chief  command  in  the 
Turkish  war  of  1 828-2. h  stormed  'Varna, 
and  made  the  famous  passage  of  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  for  which  the  surname  of  Sabalkanski 
was  conferred  on  him.  In  1830  he  com¬ 
manded  the  army  sent  against  the  revolted 
Poles,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
this  service.  He  died  9th  June,  1831. 

Diedenhofen  (de'den-hs-vn).  See  Thion- 
viUe. 

Dieffenbach  (de'fen-baA),  Johann  Fried¬ 
rich,  German  surgeon,  born  at  Konigsberg 
in  1792.  After  having  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Paris  he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  his  talent 
as  an  operator  soon  attracted  notice.  Sur¬ 
gery  is  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  new 
methods  of  forming  artificial  noses,  eyelids, 
lips,  &c.,  and  curing  squinting,  stammering, 
&c.  He  died  in  1847. 

Dieffenbachia  (def-en-bak'i-a).  See 
Dumb-cane. 

Di'electric,  a  name  applied  by  Faraday 
to  any  medium  through  or  across  which 
electrostatic  induction  can  take  place.  (See 
Induction ,  Electrostatic.)  Faraday  first 
showed  that  electrostatic  induction  was  not 
action  at  a  distance,  but  took  place  by  means 
of  the  insulating  medium  separating  the 
two  conductors.  The  medium  he  named  a 
dielectric ,  and  measured  its  specific  induc¬ 
tive  capacity  by  taking  that  of  common  air 
as  unity. 

Diely'tra,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Fumariacese  or  Fumito¬ 
ries.  The  best  known  is  1).  spectabilis,  a 
native  of  Northern  China  and  Siberia,  now 
common  in  European  and  other  gardens. 
It  blossoms  in  April  and  May,  and  its  long 
drooping  racemes  of  purplish-red  blossoms 
present  a  very  graceful  appearance.  It 
grows  freely  in  the  open  air.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  pendent  heart  or  virgin’s  heart 
from  the  shape  of  the  blossoms. 

Diemen  (de'men),  Anton  Van,  Dutch 
administrator,  was  born  in  1593.  Having 
gone  to  India,  he  speedily  rose  to  the 
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highest  dignities,  and  was  at  length,  in 
1636,  made  governor-general.  He  adminis¬ 
tered  the  government  with  much  ability,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Dutch  commerce  in  India.  Abel  Tas¬ 
man,  whom  he  sent  with  a  vessel  to  the  South 
Seas  in  1642,  gave  the  name  of  Van  Die¬ 
men  s  Land  to  the  island  now  called  Tas¬ 
mania.  Van  Diemen  died  in  1645. 

Dieppe  (de-ep'),  a  seaport  town,  France, 
department  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Arques,  93  miles  N.N.w.  Paris.  Almost  the 
only  public  edifices  worth  special  notice 
are  the  two  Gothic  churches,  St.  Jacques, 
begun  in  the  13th  century,  and  St.  R£mi, 
founded  in  1522,  and  the  old  castle  (1433), 
now  a  barrack.  To  the  west  of  Dieppe 
proper  is  the  suburb  La  Barre;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  La  Pollet, 
which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  sailors  and 
fishermen.  The  port  is  spacious,  admitting 
vessels  of  1200  tons  burden;  but  it  cannot 
be  entered  at  low  water.  Dieppe  is  one  of 
the  chief  watering-places  of  France,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  visitors  in  summer  and 
autumn.  The  great  bathing  establishment 
forms  a  luxurious  retreat  for  bathers  and 
invalids,  and  includes  a  ball-room,  &c.  The 
manufactures  include  works  in  ivory,  the 
most  famed  in  Europe;  works  in  horn  and 
bone,  lace  -  making,  sugar  -  refining,  ship¬ 
building,  &c.  There  is  a  busy  fishery,  and 
the  foreign  trade  is  still  considerable.  There 
is  constant  steam  intercourse  between  this 
port  and  Newhaven.  In  early  times  Dieppe 
was  the  chief  port  of  France,  but  its  pros¬ 
perity  diminished  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685).  Pop.  20,804. 

Dies  Fasti  et  Nefasti,  a  Roman  division 
of  days,  with  reference  to  judicial  business, 
into  working-days  and  holidays.  A  diesfas- 
tus  was  a  day  on  which  courts  and  assem¬ 
blies  could  be  held  and  judgments  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  a  dies  nefastus,  a  day  on  which 
courts  could  not  be  held  nor  judgments  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Die-sinking  is  the  art  of  preparing  dies 
for  stamping  coins,  buttons,  medallions, 
jewelry,  fittings,  &c.  The  steel  for  the 
manufacture  of  dies  is  carefully  selected, 
forged  at  a  high  heat  into  the  rough  die, 
softened  by  careful  annealing,  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  engraver.  After  the 
engraver  has  worked  out  the  design  in  in¬ 
taglio  the  die  is  put  through  the  operation 
of  hardening,  after  which,  being  cleaned  and 
polished,  it  is  called  a  matrix.  This  is  not, 
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however,  generally  employed  in  multiplying 
impressions,  but  is  used  for  making  a  punch, 
or  steel  impression  for  relief.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  another  block  of  steel  of  the  same 
quality  is  selected,  and,  being  carefully  an¬ 
nealed  or  softened,  is  compressed  by  proper 
machinery  upon  the  matrix  till  it  i-eceives 
the  impression.  When  this  process  is  com¬ 
plete  the  impression  is  retouched  by  the 
engraver,  and  hardened  and  collared  like 
the  matrix.  Any  number  of  dies  may  now 
be  made  from  this  punch  by  impressing 
upon  it  plugs  of  soft  steel.  In  place  of  this 
process  patterns  are  now  frequently  en¬ 
graved  upon  rollers  for  transference  to  sheet 
metal  by  rolling  pressure. 

Dies  Irse  (dl'es  I' re),  one  of  the  great 
Latin  hymns  of  the  mediaeval  church,  gen¬ 
erally  used  as  part  of  the  requiem  or  mass 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  It  describes,  as 
its  name  (‘the  day  of  wrath’)  denotes,  the 
final  judgment  of  the  world,  and  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  description  in 
Zephaniah  i.  15  and  16.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Thomas  da  Celano,  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  the  13th  century.  There 
are  many  translations,  but  hardly  any  which 
convey  the  solemn  force  of  the  original. 

Diest  (dest),  a  town,  Belgium,  province 
Brabant,  32  miles  e.n.e.  Brussels.  It  has 
some  manufactures,  but  the  chief  products 
of  the  place  are  beer  and  gin,  the  former 
being  largely  exported.  Pop.  7599. 

Di  et,  a  meeting  of  some  body  of  men  held 
for  deliberation  or  other  purposes ;  a  term 
especially  applied  to  the  legislative  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  assemblies  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  Austria,  &c. 

Diet  Drink,  a  name  for  various  drinks  or 
decoctions  taken  in  considerable  quantities 
to  purify  the  blood. 

Dietetics,  that  part  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  the  regulation  of  diet.  The  ideal 
diet  is  clearly  that  which,  without  burdening 
the  viscera  uselessly,  furnishes  all  necessary 
nutritive  elements,  with  due  consideration 
for  special  physiological  conditions  in  any 
given  case.  Lender  the  head  of  Aliment  the 
physiological  properties  of  various  foods  have 
already  been  considered  theoretically  in  re¬ 
spect  of  their  capacity  to  supply  physical 
waste  in  nitrogenous  and  non- nitrogenous 
matter.  ( SeeAliment .)  No  single  substance 
contains  the  elements  needed  to  replace  this 
waste  in  their  requisite  proportions,  and  a 
mixed  diet  is  therefore  necessary.  For  in¬ 
stance  to  secure  the  required  amount  of  car¬ 
bon  a  map  would  need  to  eat  about  4  lbs.  of 


lean  beef,  while  1  lb.  would  yield  all  the  nit¬ 
rogen  required;  thus,  apart  from  the  labour 
of  digesting  4  lbs.  of  beef,  the  bodv  would  be 
compelled  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitrogen. 
Bread,  on  the  other  hand,  has  carbon  in  abun¬ 
dance,  but  is  deficient  in  nitrogen:  so  that  by 
uniting  2  lbs.  of  bread  with  f  lb.  of  lean  meat, 
the  due  proportion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
is  satisfactorily  supplied.  Milk  and  oat¬ 
meal  taken  together  also  contain  nitroge¬ 
nous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  in 
nearly  the  required  proportions.  A  certain 
proportion  of  saline  matter  is  also  necessary. 
The  nature  of  the  food  most  suitable  for  a 
healthy  man  is  dependent  in  part  upon 
general  conditions  such  as  climate  and  sea¬ 
son,  and  in  part  upon  special  conditions  of 
individual  habit.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Arctic  regions  need  large  quantities  of  olea¬ 
ginous  food;  those  of  the  Tropics  live  chiefly 
on  starchy  products.  With  increased  activ¬ 
ity  and  exertion,  as  in  training,  an  increase 
in  the  nitrogenous  foods  becomes  necessary. 
In  a  state  of  health  we  need  not  draw  hair¬ 
breadth  distinctions  as  to  the  superior  salu¬ 
brity  of  the  several  sorts  of  diet,  the  quan¬ 
tity  rather  than  the  quality  of  food  being 
the  main  consideration.  Those  persons  who 
have  been  most  remarkable  for  health  and 
long  life  have  generally  been  contented  with 
two  moderate  meals  a  day,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  quite  sufficient  during  a  state  of 
health.  In  various  countries  the  breakfast 
generally  consists  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  bread  and  butter; 
persons  with  delicate  digestive  powers,  or 
who  lead  a  sedentai’y  life,  cannot  with 
safety  or  comfort  eat  animal  food  constantly 
to  breakfast.  At  dinner  all  made-dishes 
highly  spiced,  such  as  curries,  turtle-soup, 
&c.,  as  provoking  appetite,  are  hurtful;  and 
the  custom  of  late  dining  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Stewed  and  boiled  meats  are  more 
difficult  to  digest  than  meat  cooked  by  fire 
alone.  The  flesh  of  young  animals  seems 
to  be  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  that  of 
old;  and  the  flesh  of  tame  than  that  of  wild 
animals.  All  sorts  of  fat  meat  must  be 
taken  in  smaller  quantities.  Hence,  also, 
ham,  bacon,  and  salted  meats  cannot  be 
eaten  in  such  quantities  as  the  tender  flesh 
of  poultry.  Fish  has  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  easily  soluble.  All  boiled  vegetables 
are  in  general  easy  of  digestion;  raw  vege¬ 
tables  and  salads  are  rather  more  difficult. 
Fruit  should  be  taken  in  the  forenoon 
rather  than  after  a  hearty  meal.  The  mo¬ 
derate  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  far  from 
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being  invariably  an  evil,  but  t  e  smaller 
the  quantity  habitually  used  the  better  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

In  all  diseases  attended  with  much  fever 
or  quickness  of  pulse  the  stomach  loathes 
animal  food,  and  there  is  generally  a  great 
increase  of  thirst,  to  quench  which  water, 
either  quite  cold,  or  iced,  or  tepid,  or  ren¬ 
dered  acid,  may  be  freely  indulged.  Infu¬ 
sions,  too,  of  barley,  sage,  balm,  &c.,  may 
be  taken.  In  chronic  diseases  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  milk  is  the  most  proper 
diet.  The  best  food  for  infants  is,  of  course, 
their  mother’s  milk;  but  whenever  they 
begin  to  cut  teeth  a  little  animal  food,  such 
as  soft-boiled  eggs,  beef-tea,  and  even  chick¬ 
en  minced  very  fine,  may  be  given.  Many 
infants  suffer  from  having  too  much  sugar 
given  them  in  their  food. 

Dietrich  (de'triA),  Christian  Wilhelm 
Ernst,  a  German  painter  and  engraver, 
called  by  Winckelmann  ‘the  Raphael  of 
Landscape,’  born  in  1712.  He  studied  under 
his  father,  and  afterwards  under  Alexander 
Thiele  at  Dresden,  where  he  became  court- 
painter,  professor  in  the  academy,  &c.  He 
adopted  several  different  manners,  success¬ 
fully  imitating  Raphael  and  Mieris,  Cor¬ 
reggio  and  Ostade.  He  died  in  1774. 

Dietrich  of  Bern  (de'triA),  the  name  under 
which  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Os¬ 
trogoths,  appears  in  the  old  German  legends. 
Bern  stands  for  Verona,  his  capital. 

Dieu,  or  D’  Yeu  (dy eu;  ancient  Insula  Dei), 
an  island  off  the  west  coast  of  France,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vendee.  It  is  inaccessible  on  the 
west  side,  but  on  the  east  has  a  tolerable 
harbour  defended  by  batteries.  The  chief 
industry  is  fishing.  There  are  four  light¬ 
houses  on  the  island.  Pop.  2929. 

Dieu  et  Mon  Droit  (dyeu  e  mon  drwa; 
‘God  and  my  right’),  the  motto  of  the  arms 
of  England,  first  assumed  by  Richard  I.,  and 
revived  by  Edward  III.  when  he  claimed 
the  crown  of  France.  Except  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  who  used  the 
motto  Semper  eadem,  and  of  William  III., 
who  personally  used  Je  maintiendray ,  it  has 
ever  since  been  the  royal  motto  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Diez  (dets),  Friedrich  Christian,  Ger¬ 
man  philologist  of  the  Romance  languages, 
born  in  1794.  Having  qualified  himself  as 
a  lecturer  at  Bonn,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Romance  languages  here  in 
1830.  His  work  stands  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  Romance  dialects  which  the 
researches  of  Grimm  occupy  with  respect  to 
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German  dialects.  In  addition  to  various 
works  on  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  he 
published  a  very  valuable  Grammatik  der 
Romanischen  Sprachen  in  1836-42  (which 
has  been  translated  into  English),  and  an 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Roman¬ 
ischen  Sprachen  in  1853.  He  died  in 
1876. 

Differential  Calculus.  See  Calculus. 

Differential  Thermometer,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  very  minute  differ¬ 
ences  of  temperature.  Leslie’s  differential 
thermometer  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs 
containing  air  connected  by  a  bent  tube  con¬ 
taining  some  sulphuric  acid,  the  movement 
of  which  (as  the  air  expands  and  contracts) 
serves  to  indicate  any  slight  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  bulbs. 

Diffrac'tion,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
phenomena  connected  with  the  modification 
that  rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing  close 
to  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body.  Thus  when 
a  beam  of  direct  sunlight  is  admitted  into 
a  dark  room  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  falls 
upon  a  screen  placed  to  receive  it,  there 
appears  a  line  of  white  light  bordered  by 
coloured  fringes;  these  fringes  are  produced 
by  diffraction.  See  Interference. 

Diffusion,  the  gradual  dispersion  of  par¬ 
ticles  of  one  liquid  or  gas  among  those  of 
another.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  gases,  when 
a  jar  of  oxygen  and  a  jar  of  hydrogen  are 
connected  together  by  a  tube  or  opening  of 
any  kind,  they  rapidly  become  mixed;  and 
their  mixture  does  not  depend  on  gravity, 
but  takes  place  in  opposition  to  that  force, 
as  may  be  shown  by  placing  the  jar  of  hy¬ 
drogen  gas  above  the  other.  Oxygen  is  six¬ 
teen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  bulk  for 
bulk,  but  the  heavier  gas  moves  upwards 
and  the  lighter  downwards,  and  the  process 
of  intermixture,  or  diffusion,  goes  on  till  the 
two  gases  are  apparently  equably  distri¬ 
buted  throughout  the  whole  space.  After 
that  they  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  Similarly,  if  two  vessels,  one  contain¬ 
ing  oxygen  and  the  other  hydrogen,  be  con¬ 
nected  by  a  tube  which  is  stuffed  with  a 
plug  of  porous  material,  such  as  plaster  of 
Paris,  the  gases  gradually  diffuse  one  into 
the  other  through  the  porous  plug.  The 
two  gases,  however,  do  not  pass  through 
the  porous  separator  at  equal  rates,  but  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
densities  of  the  gases.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
two  vessels,  one  containing  hydrogen  and 
the  other  oxygen,  which  is  sixteen  times  as 
heavy  as  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  will  pass 
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towards  the  oxygen  jar  four  times  as  quickly 
as  the  oxygen  will  pass  towards  the  hydrogen 
jar.  Kindred  phenomena  occur  when  two 
liquids  that  are  capable  of  mixing,  such  as 
alcohol  and  water,  are  put  in  contact,  the 
two  gradually  diffusing  one  into  the  other 
in  spite  of  the  action  of  gravity.  In  some 
cases,  however,  as  where  ether  and  water 
are  employed,  the  diffusion  is  only  partial, 
extending  a  comparatively  small  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  original  line  of  separa¬ 
tion.  When  solutions  of  various  solid  bodies 
are  placed  in  contact,  interdiffusion  also 
takes  place.  On  the  results  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  of  liquids 
and  salts  across  porous  membranes  or  septa, 
Graham  founded  a  method  of  separating 
colloid  from  crystalloid  bodies,  which  he 
called  dialysis  (see  this  art.). 

Digam'ma,  a  letter  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  which  remained 
longest  in  use  among  the  iEolians.  It  re¬ 
sembled  our  letter  F,  and  hence  was  called 
digamma ,  that  is,  double  V.  It  appears  to 
have  had  the  force  of  f  or  v. 

Digby,  Sir  Everard,  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  born  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in 
1581.  He  enjoyed  some  consideration  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  by 
whom  he  was  knighted.  Having  contrib¬ 
uted  money  to  the  Guy  Faux  conspiracy, 
he  was  tried  and  hanged  in  1606. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1603.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  was  knighted  in  1623,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  was  created  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  bed  chamber,  a  commissioner 
of  the  navy,  and  a  governor  of  the  Trinity 
House.  He  soon  after  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense  a  small  but  successful  squadron 
against  the  Algerines  and  Venetians.  In 
1636  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  from  1638  to  1643, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  At  the  Restoration  he  retui’ned  to 
England,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  much  visited  by  men  of 
science.  He  died  in  1665.  He  wrote  nu¬ 
merous  works:  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies,  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Soul,  Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by 
the  Power  of  Sympathy,  &c.  Evelyn  calls 
him  ‘  an  arrant  mountebank.’ 

Di'gest,  a  name  originally  given  to  a  col¬ 
lection  or  body  of  Roman  laws,  digested  or 
arranged  under  proper  titles  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.  Hence  applied  to  any 
somewhat  similar  collection. 
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Eiges'ter,  a  strong  vessel  of  copper  or  iron, 
on  which  is  screwed  an  air-tight  cover  with 
a  safety-valve,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation.  Water  may  be 
thus  heated  to  400°  Fahr.;  at  which  tem¬ 
perature  its  solvent  power  is  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased  that  bones  are  converted  into  a  jelly. 

Diges'tion  is  that  process  in  the  animal 
body  by  which  the  aliments  are  so  acted 
upon  that  the  nutritive  parts  are  prepared  to 
enter  the  circulation,  and  separated  from 
those  which  cannot  afford  nourishment  to 
the  body.  The  organs  effecting  this  process 
are  called  the  digestive  organs,  and  consist  of 
the  stomach,  the  great  and  small  intestines, 
&c.  (see  Intestine,  Stomach ),  the  liver,  and 
pancreas.  When  the  aliments,  after  being 
properly  prepared  and  mixed  with  saliva 
by  mastication,  have  reached  the  stomach, 
they  are  intimately  united  with  a  liquid 
substance  called  the  gastric  juice,  by  the 
motion  of  the  stomach.  By  this  motion  the 
aliments  are  mechanically  separated  into 
their  smallest  parts,  penetrated  by  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice,  and  transformed  into  a  uniform 
pulpy  or  fluid  mass.  The  gastric  juice  acts 
upon  the  albuminous  parts  of  the  food,  con¬ 
verting  them  into  peptones,  which  can  pass 
through  organic  membranes  and  thus  enter 
the  blood.  This  action  is  aided  by  the 
warmth  of  the  stomach.  The  pulpy  mass, 
called  chyme,  proceeds  from  the  stomach, 
through  the  pylorus,  into  that  part  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal  called  the  small  intestine, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice, 
bile,  and  intestinal  juice.  The  pancreatic 
juice  converts  starch  into  sugar,  albumins 
into  peptones,  and  emulsionizes  fats,  so  that 
all  these  kinds  of  food  are  rendered  capableof 
absorption.  The  process  is  aided  by  the  intes¬ 
tinal  juice.  The  bile  also  acts  upon  fats,  and 
thus  the  food  is  formed  into  the  chyle,  which 
is  absorbed  into  the  system  by  the  capillary 
vessels  called  lacteals  (see  Chyle,  Chyme), 
while  the  non -nutritious  matters  pass  down 
the  intestinal  canal  and  are  carried  off. 

Digit  (dij'it;  C&t.  digitus,  afinger),in  arith¬ 
metic,  any  one  of  the  ten  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0.  Digit  is  also  a  measure  of  a 
finger’s  breadth,  equal  to  |  inch.  —  Digit,  in 
astronomy,  is  the  measure  by  which  we 
estimate  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse.  The 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon’s  disk  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  digits;  and  according  to  the  number 
of  those  parts  or  digits  which  are  obscured, 
so  many  digits  are  said  to  be  eclipsed. 
Digitalin  (dij-i-ta'lin),a  vegetable  alkaloid, 
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theactive  principle  of  the  Digital  is  purpurea 
or  foxglove.  It  is  white,  difficult  to  crystal¬ 
lize,  inodorous,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  a 
strong  poison. 

Digitalis  (dij-),  a  genus  of  plants,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Scrophulariaceae,  containing  about 
twenty  species  of  tall  herbs,  natives  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Western  Asia.  The  purple  fox¬ 
glove  ( D .  purpurea)  is  a  common  wild 
flower  in  Britain,  and  several  species  are 
grown  in  our  American  gardens.  Various 
preparations  from  the  foxglove  receive 
this  name,  and  are  used  in  medicine. 

Digitate  (dij'),  in  botany,  branched  out  into 
divisions  resembling  fingers,  said  of  leaves 
or  roots. 

Digitigra'da,  a  section  of  the  Carnivora, 
so  called  from  their  walking  on  the  ends  of 
their  toes;  as  distinguished  from  the  Planti- 
grada,  which,  like  the  bear,  place  the  whole 
foot  upon  the  ground.  This  tribe  includes 
the  weasel,  dog,  cat,  &c. 

Digito'rium,  asnaall  portable  dumb  instru¬ 
ment  having  a  short  keyboard  with  five 
keys  like  those  of  a  piano,  used  by  piano- 
players  for  practice,  to  give  strength  and 
flexibility  to  the  fingers. 

Digne  (deny),  a  town,  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Basses  -  A lpes,  pictur¬ 
esquely  situated  on  a  mountain  slope,  60 
miles  north-east  of  Marseilles.  Pop.  6771. 

Dihong.  See  Brahmaputra . 

Dijon  (de-zhon),  a  town  in  Eastern  France, 
capital  of  the  department  Cote-d’Or,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  vine- 
clad  slopes,  formerly  surrounded  by  ram¬ 
parts,  which  now  furnish  beautiful  promen¬ 
ades.  At  some  distance  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  forts.  Some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  belong  to  the  period  when  Dijon  was 
capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  the 
chief  being  the  cathedral,  a  building  of  vast 
extent  with  a  lofty  wooden  spire  above  300 
feet  high;  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Michael;  the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  now  used  as  the  hotel  de  ville 
and  museum;  and  the  palais  de  justice,  for¬ 
merly  the  parliament  house  of  Burgundy. 
It  has  important  educational  institutions 
and  a  valuable  library.  Industries:  woollens, 
hosiery,  candles,  mustard,  vinegar,  chemi¬ 
cals,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  tanneries,  found¬ 
ries,  machine  factories,  cotton  and  oil  mills. 
The  trade  is  considerable,  particularly  in  the 
wines  of  Burgundy.  Pop.  60,855. 

Dika,  a  vegetable  fat  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  a  W.  African  tree,  genus  lrvingia , 
used  in  making  fine  soaps. 
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Dikamali,  a  resin  exuding  from  Indian 
trees,  genus  Gardenia,  a  solution  of  which 
is  used  to  dress  wounds  and  open  sores. 

Dike,  or  Dyke,  a  word  variously  used  in 
different  localities  to  represent  a  ditch  or 
trench,  and  also  an  embankment,  rampart, 
or  wall.  It  is  specially  applied  to  an  em¬ 
bankment  raised  to  oppose  the  incursions  of 
the  sea  or  of  a  river,  the  dikes  of  Holland 
being  notable  examples  of  work  of  this  kind. 
These  are  often  raised  40  feet  above  the 
high-water  mark,  and  are  wide  enough  at 
the  top  for  a  common  roadway  or  canal, 
sometimes  for  both.  The  Helder  Dike,  one 
of  the  largest,  is  about  6  miles  in  length 
and  involves  an  annual  outlay  of  over  £6000. 

Dike,  Dyke,  in  geology,  a  term  applied  to 
intrusions  of  igneous  rock,  such  as  basalt, 
greenstone,  &c.,  which  fill  up  veins  and  fis¬ 
sures  in  the  stratified  systems,  and  some¬ 
times  project  on  the  surface  like  walls. 

Dilapidation,  in  English  law,  is  where  an 
incumbent  of  a  church  living  suffers  the 
parsonage-house  or  outhouses  to  fall  down, 
or  be  in  decay  for  want  of  necessary  repairs; 
or  it  is  the  pulling  down  or  destroying  any 
of  the  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  a 
spiritual  living,  or  destroying  of  the  woods, 
trees,  &c.,  appertaining  to  the  same.  An 
outgoing  incumbent  (or  his  heirs)  is  liable 
for  dilapidation  to  his  successor. 

Dilem'ma  (from  Gr.  dis,  twice,  and  lemma, 
an  assumption),  in  logic,  an  argument  in 
which  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
two  contrary  propositions.  We  append  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  classical  dilemmas. 
A  young  rhetorician  said  to  an  old  Sophist: 
‘Instruct  me  in  pleading  and  I  shall  pay  you 
when  I  gain  a  cause.’  The  master  sued  for 
the  reward,  and  the  scholar  eluded  the  claim 
by  a  dilemma.  ‘  If  I  gain  my  cause  I  shall 
not  pay  you,  because  the  award  of  the  judge 
will  be  against  you.  If  I  lose  it  I  may 
withhold  it,  as  I  shall  not  have  gained  a 
cause.’  The  master  replied:  ‘If  you  gain 
you  must  pay  me,  because  you  promised  to 
pay  me  when  you  gained  a  cause;  if  you 
lose  you  must  pay  me,  because  the  judge 
will  award  it.’  The  two  results  which  are 
found  equally  objectionable  are  called  the 
‘horns’  of  the  dilemma. 

Dilettante  (di-let-tan'ta),  an  Italian  ex¬ 
pression,  signifying  a  lover  of  the  arts  and 
science,  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  them  as 
a  means  of  amusement  and  gratification, 
being  thus  nearly  equivalent  to  amateur.  In 
1734  a  number  of  gentlemen  founded  in 
London  a  Dilettanti  Society,  which  pub- 
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lished  a  splendid  work  on  Ionian  Anti¬ 
quities,  1769-1840;  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture,  ^Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek  and 
Roman,  1809,  1835;  the  Temples  of  Angina 
and  Bassse,  1860;  &c. 

Dill,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  Anethum 
graveulens ,  a  native  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  the  fruits,  commonly  but 
erroneously  called  seeds,  of  which  are  mod¬ 
erately  warming,  pungent,  and  aromatic, 
and  are  employed  medicinally  as  a  car¬ 
minative.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the 
fennel.  Dill  -  seeds  yield  dill- water  and  an 
essential  oil,  when  distilled  with  water. 
Dill-water  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  flatulency 
and  gripes  of  children. 

Dillenia'ceae,  an  order  of  plants,  chiefly 
fine  trees,  inhabiting  the  E.  Indies,  allied  to 
Ranunculacese  and  Magnoliacese. 

Dillingen  (diking- en),  an  old  town,  Ba¬ 
varia,  on  the  Danube,  24  miles  north-west  of 
Augsburg.  It  was  long  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit 
university,  and  the  castle  was  formerly  the 
ordinary  residence  of'  the  Bishop  of  Augs¬ 
burg.  Pop.  5452. 

Dilman/,  a  town,  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
bijan,  75  miles  west  of  Tabreez.  Pop.  esti¬ 
mated  at  15,000. 

Dilo'lo,  a  small  lake  in  Central  S.  Africa, 
lat.  11°  30' s. ;  long.  22 J  30' E.:  regarded  as 
the  source  of  the  Zambesi. 

Dilo-oil,  an  oil  obtained  from’the  poon-tree 
of  India,  also  called  poon-seed  oil.  See  Poon. 

Dil'uents,  in  medicine,  are  those  substan¬ 
ces  which  are  taken  to  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fluid  in  the  blood.  They  consist  of 
water  and  watery  liquors. 

Dilu'vium,  the  name  formerly  given  by 
geologists  to  certain  gravels  and  compara¬ 
tively  recent  deposits,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  rush  of  water  or  deluge. 

Dime  (French,  dime,  Lat .decimus,  tenth), 
the  term  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar  or 
ten-cent  piece  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  silver  coin  whose  English  equi¬ 
valent  is  about  5d. 

Dimin'utive,  in  grammar,  a  word  hav¬ 
ing  a  special  affix  which  conveys  the  idea 
of  littleness,  and  all  other  ideas  connected 
with  this,  as  tenderness,  affection,  con¬ 
tempt,  &c.  The  opposite  of  diminutive 
is  augmentative.  In  Latin,  diminutives 
almost  always  ended  in  lus,  la,  or  lum;  as 
Tulliola,  meum  corculum,  little  Tullia,  my 
dear  or  little  heart;  homunculus,  a  manikin. 
The  Italian  is  particularly  rich  in  diminu¬ 
tives  and  augmentatives,  such  compound 
diminutives  as  fratellinucciettinetto  (a  di¬ 


minutive  oifrate,  brother)  being  sometimes 
employed.  Among  Eng  ish  diminutive  af¬ 
fixes  are  kin,  as  in  manikin ,  a  little  man; 
pipkin,  a  little  pipe:  ling,  as  in  gosling ,  a 
little  goose ;  darling,  that  is,  dearling ,  or 
little  dear;  and  et,  as  in  pocket,  from  poke,  a 
bag  or  pouch;  tablet,  a  little  table.  Diminu¬ 
tives  are  also  formed,  in  colloquial  and 
familiar  language,  by  adding  y  or  ie  to  the 
names,  as  Charley,  Mousie,  &c. 

Dimity,  a  stout  cotton  fabric,  ornamented 
in  the  loom  either  by  raised  stripes  or  fancy 
figures.  It  is  usually  employed  white,  as 
for  bed  and  bed-room  furniture. 

Dimorphism,  in  crystallography,  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  a  body  in  forms  belonging  to 
two  different  systems,  or  in  incompatible 
forms  of  the  same  system,  a  peculiarity  ex¬ 
hibited  by  sulphur,  carbon,  &c. 

Dimorphism,  in  botany,  the  condition 
when  analogous  organs  of  the  same  species 
appear  under  two  very  dissimilar  forms. 
Thus  the  common  primrose  occurs  in  two 
forms,  one  having  long  stamens  and  a  short 
pistil,  the  other  a  long  pistil  and  short 
stamens. 

Dinajpur',  a  town,  Hindustan,  Bengal, 
capital  of  a  district  of  same  name,  205 
miles  north  of  Calcutta;  pop.  13,042.  The 
district  covers  an  area  of  about  4118  square 
miles;  pop.  1,514,346. 

Dinan  (de-nan),  a  town,  France,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cotes-du-Nord  (Brittany),  on  the 
Ranee,  14  miles  south  of  St.  Malo.  It 
stands  on  a  steep  hill  nearly  200  feet  above 
the  river,  is  surrounded  by  high  old  walls 
pierced  with  four  gates,  and  is  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  old  place.  Pop.  7860. 

Dinant  (de-nan),  a  town,  Belgium,  in  the 
province  and  14  miles  s.  of  Namur;  pictu¬ 
resquely  and  strongly  situated  on  the  Meuse, 
a  place  of  antique  appearance.  The  town- 
house  was  once  the  palace  of  the  Princes  of 
Li6ge.  Pop.  6773. 

Dina'pur,  a  town,  Hindustan,  Patna  dis¬ 
trict,  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  12  miles  north-west  of  Patna, 
cantonment  and  military  headquarters  of 
the  district,  with  extensive  barracks.  The 
environs  are  studded  with  handsome  bun¬ 
galows.  Pop.,  with  cantonment,  37,893. 

Dinar  (L.  denarius),  formerly  an  Arab 
gold  coin,  also  a  Persian  coin;  at  present 
the  chief  Servian  coin,  value  one  franc. 

Di  nas  Bricks,  an  infusible  kind  of  brick 
made  of  a  peculiar  rock,  containing  98  per 
cent  of  silica,  with  a  little  alumina,  which 
occurs  at  Dinas,  in  the  vale  of  Neath,  in 
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Glamorganshire,  S.  Wales.  The  rock  is 
crushed,  moistened  with  water,  and  moulded 
by  a  machine. 

Dindigal,  a  town  of  India,  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency,  Madura  district,  with  a  fort  on  a 
rocky  height.  Pop.  14,182. 

Din'dorf,  Wilhelm,  German  classical 
scholar,  born  1802,  lived  most  of  his  life  at 
Leipzig,  and  died  1883.  His  chief  publica¬ 
tions  were  editions  of  the  Greek  dramatists 
and  works  elucidative  of  them  and  other 
Greek  writers. 

Dingo,  the  native  wild  dog  of  Australia 
( Canis  Dingo),  of  a  wolf- like  appearance  and 
extremely  fierce.  The  ears  are  short  and 
erect,  the  tail  rather  bushy,  and  the  hair  of 
a  reddish-dun  colour.  It  is  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  flocks,  killing  more  than  it  eats. 
Its  remains  have  been  found  fossil,  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  only  placental 
mammal  in  this  continent  renders  its  indi¬ 
genous  character  doubtful,  though  it  must 
have  been  of  very  early  introduction. 

Ding  wall,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  county  town 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  in  Ross-shire,  at  the 
head  of  Cromarty  Firth.  The  town,  erected 
into  a  royal  burgh  in  1227,  unites  with 
Wick  and  other  places  in  returning  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  parliament.  Pop.  1921. 

Dino'ceras  (Gr.  deinos ,  terrible,  keras,  a 
horn),  a  fossil  mammal  found  in  the  Eocene 
strata  of  N.  America,  in  some  respects  akin 
to  the  elephant  and  of  equal  size,  but  with¬ 
out  a  proboscis.  Its  bones  were  very  mas¬ 
sive;  it  had  two  long  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw, 
three  pairs  of  horns,  and  the  smallest  brain, 
proportionally,  of  any  known  mammal. 

Dinor'nis  (Gr.  deinos ,  terrible,  ornis ,  a 
bird),  an  extinct  genus  of  large  wingless 
birds — classed  among  the  Struthionidae  or 
ostrich  tribe — the  bones  of  five  species  of 
which  have  been  found  in  New  Zealand. 
The  largest  must  have  stood  at  least  14 
feet  in  height,  several  of  its  bones  being  at 
least  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  ostrich. 
The  body  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
bulky  in  proportion,  the  tarsus  being  shorter 
and  stouter  in  order  to  sustain  its  weight. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  become  extinct 
until  the  17th  or  18th  century,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  moas  by  the  natives,  who  buried 
the  eggs  with  their  dead  as  provision  for  their 
journey  to  the  other  world. 

Dinosau'ria  (Gr.  deinos,  terrible,  and 
sauros,  a  lizard),  a  group  of  colossal  lizards, 
resembling  the  pachydermatous  mammals 
in  general  appearance,  but  in  reality  inter- 
vol.  in.  209 


mediate  between  the  struthious  birds  and 
lizards.  The  majority,  as  the  Megalosaurus, 
which  attained  to  40  feet  in  length,  were 
carnivorous;  the  Iguanodon,  however,  was 


Dinornis  (pelvic  and  leg  bones  and  outline  of  body). 

herbivorous.  They  were  the  land  reptiles  of 
the  Jurassic,  Wealden,  and  inferior  Creta¬ 
ceous  continents. 

Dinothe'rium  (Gr.  deinos,  terrible,  the- 
rion,  beast),  a  genus  of  extinct  gigantic 
mammals,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in 
Tertiary  formations  in  several  parts  of 
Europe.  The  largest  species  ( D.  giganteum ) 
is  calculated  to  have  attained  the  length  of 
18  feet.  It  had  a  proboscis  and  also  two 
tusks  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  curved  downwards  somewhat 


after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  walrus.  The  zoological  position  of 
the  Dinotherium  is  that  of  a  proboscidean 
allied  to  the  elephant.  The  skull,  molar 
teeth,  and  scapular  bone  are  the  only  por¬ 
tions  yet  discovered.  Kaup  regards  it  as 
intermediate  between  the  mastodons  and 
tapirs,  and  terrestrial;  while  Blainville  and 
Pictet  regard  it  as  allied  to  the  sea-cows, 
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and  inhabiting  the  embouchure  of  great 
rivers. 

Di  'ocese  (Greek,  dioikesis,  administration), 
the  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Each  English  diocese  is  divided  into 
archdeaconries,  each  archdeaconry  (nomi¬ 
nally)  into  rural  deaneries,  and  each  deanery 
into  parishes.  See  Bishop. 

Diocletian  (C.  Valerius  Diocletianus, 
suraamed  Jovius ),  a  man  of  mean  birth,  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Rome  by  the  army  284  a.d.  He  defeated 
Carinus  in  Moesia  (286),  conquered  the 
Allemanni,  and  was  generally  beloved  for 
the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  dangers  threatening  Rome 
to  share  the  government  with  M.  Aurelius 
Valerius  Maximian.  In  292  C.  Galerius 
and  Constantius  Chlorus  were  also  raised 
to  a  share  in  the  empire,  which  was  thus 
divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  Diocletian 
administered  Thrace,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Asia.  As  the  result  of  his  reconstitution 
of  the  empire  there  follo'wed  a  period  of 
brilliant  successes  in  which  the  barbarians 
were  driven  back  from  all  the  frontiers,  and 
Roman  power  restored  from  Britain  to 
Egypt.  In  305,  in  conjunction  with  Max¬ 
imian,  he  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  at 
Nicomedia,  and  retired  to  Salona  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  where  he  cultivated  his  garden  in 
tranquillity  until  his  death  in  313.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was  induced  to 
sanction  a  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Dioda'ti,  Giovanni,  Italian  Protestant 
divine,  born  at  Lucca,  about  1576,  of  a  noble 
Catholic  family.  He  was  for  some  time  pro¬ 
fessor,  first  of  Hebrew,  then  of  theology, 
at  Geneva,  and  in  1619  represented  the 
Genevan  clergy  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
aided  in  drawing  up  the  Belgic  confession 
of  faith.  He  is  most  celebrated  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian,  which  is 
superior  to  his  translation  of  it  into  French. 
He  died  at  Geneva  in  1649. 

Di'odon.  See  Globe-fish. 

Diodo'rus  of  Argyrium,  in  Sicily,  and 
therefore  called  Siculus;  a  Greek  historian 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Augustus. 
His  universal  history,  in  the  composition  of 
which  he  travelled  through  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  occupied  him  thirty  years, 
and  consisted  of  40  books,  but  only  books 
1-5  and  11-20,  with  certain  fragments,  are 
now  extant. 

Dioe'cious  (Gr.  di,  double,  oikos,  a  house), 
in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  plants  which 
have  flowers  with  stamens  on  one  indi  vidual 


and  those  with  pistils  on  another:  as  op¬ 
posed  to  monoecious.  The  willow,  the  yew, 
the  poplar,  &c.,  are  dioecious. 

Diogenes  (di-oj'e-nez)  of  Apollonia 
(Crete),  known  also  as  the  Physicist ,  a 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  5th  century  B.c., 
who  belonged  to  the  Ionian  school,  and  con¬ 
sidered  air  as  the  element  of  all  things. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  (on  the  Black  Sea), 
the  most  famous  of  the  Cynic  philosophers, 
born  about  412  B.c.  Having  been  banished 
from  his  native  place  with  his  father,  who 
had  been  accused  of  coining  false  money,  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  thrust  himself  upon 
Antisthenes  as  a  disciple.  lake  Antis- 
thenes  he  despised  all  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations,  and  opposed  the  corrupt  morals  of 
his  time;  but  while  the  stern  austerity  of 
Antisthenes  was  repulsive,  Diogenes  ex¬ 
posed  the  follies  of  his  contemporaries  with 
wit  and  good  humour.  As  an  exemplar  of 
Cynic  virtue  he  satisfied  his  appetite  with 
the  coarsest  food,  practised  the  most  rigid 
temperance,  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Athens  barefoot,  without  any  coat,  with  a 
long  beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  wallet 
on  his  shoulders,  and  by  night,  according 
to  the  popular  story,  slept  in  a  tub  (or 
large  earthenware  vessel).  On  a  voyage 
to  the  island  of  ^Egina  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirates,  who  sold  him  as  a  slave 
to  the  Corinthian  Xeniades  in  Crete.  The 
latter  emancipated  him,  and  intrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  children.  He  at¬ 
tended  to  the  duties  of  his  new  employment 
with  the  greatest  care,  commonly  living  in 
summer  at  Corinth  and  in  winter  at  Athens. 
He  died  323  b.c.,  at  a  great  age.  Of  the 
many  stories  related  of  him  the  majority  are 
probably  fictions;  many  indeed  are  chrono¬ 
logically  impossible.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  him  guilty  of 
any  worse  fault  than  that  of  elevating  im¬ 
pertinence  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  author  of  a  sort  of 
history  of  philosophy  in  Greek,  appears  to 
have  been  born  at  Laerte,  in  Cilicia,  and  to 
have  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ;  but  no  certain  informa¬ 
tion  exists  either  as  to  his  life,  studies,  or  age. 
The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  and  bears 
in  MSS.  the  title,  On  the  Lives,  Doctrines, 
and  Apothegms  of  those  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  Philosophy.  It  is  full 
of  absurd  and  improbable  anecdotes,  but 
contains  valuable  information  regarding  the 
private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  many  frag- 


DtOMEDEA  — 

Inents  of  works  now  lost.  It  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  modern  histories  of  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Diomede'a,  a  genus  of  birds,  including  the 
various  species  of  albatross  (which  see). 

Diomede  Islands,  a  group  of  three  small 
islands  in  Behring’s  Strait,  and  midway  be¬ 
tween  Asia  and  America. 

Diomedes  (dl-o-me'dez),  in  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  (1)  A  king  of  the  BistSnes,  who  fed 
his  horses  on  human  flesh,  and  used  to  throw 
all  strangers  who  entered  his  territories  to 
those  animals  to  be  devoured.  He  was  killed 
by  Hercules,  who  carried  off  the  horses.  (2) 
One  of  the  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
son  of  Tydeus  and  Deipyle,  and  king  of 
Argos,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  After 
she  was  carried  off  Diomedes  engaged  in 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  in  which  his 
courage  and  the  protection  of  Pallas  ren¬ 
dered  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
heroes.  He  wounded  Aphrodite  and  Ares, 
and  thrice  assailed  Apollo;  and  by  carrying 
off  the  horses  of  Rhoesus  from  the  enemies’ 
tents,  and  aiding  Ulysses  in  the  removal  of 
Philoctetes  from  Lemnos,  he  fulfilled  two  of 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  Troy  could 
be  conquered.  Finally  he  was  one  of  the 
heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  by 
whom  the  capture  of  Troy  was  at  length 
accomplished.  Different  accounts  were 
given  of  his  after-life.  He  is  often  called 
Diomede. 

Dion  of  Syracuse,  in  Greek  history,  a 
connection  by  marriage  of  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Dionysius,  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  over 
whom  he  long  exercised  great  influence.  He 
attempted  to  reform  the  younger  Dionysius 
(see  the  art.),  but  his  enemies  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  banishment.  He  afterwards 
returned  and  made  himself  ruler  of  the 
city,  but  became  unpopular,  and  in  353  B.c. 
one  of  his  followers,  Callipus  of  Athens, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

Dionse'a,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Droseraceae.  Only  one  species  is  known,  I), 
muscipula  (Venus’s  fly-trap),  a  native  of  the 
sandy  savannas  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  It 
has  a  rosette  of  root  leaves,  from  which  rise 
a  naked  scape  bearing  a  corymb  of  largish 
white  flowers.  The  leaves  have  a  dilated 
petiole  and  a  slightly-stalked  2-lobed  lamina, 
with  three  short  stiff  bristles  on  each  lobe. 
The  bristles  are  remarkably  irritable,  and 
when  touched  by  a  fly  or  other  insect  the 
lobes  of  the  leaf  suddenly  close  on  and  cap¬ 
ture  the  insect.  It  is  said  to  digest  the 
food  thus  captured  by  means  of  a  fluid  which 
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dissolves  it  exactly  like  ordinary  gastric 
juice. 

Dion  Cassius,  or  Dio  Cassius,  a  Greek  his¬ 
torian,  born  about  155  a.d.  at  Nicsea,  in  Bi- 
thynia.  After  accompanying  his  father  to 
Cilicia,  of  which  he  held  the  administration, 
he  came  to  Rome  about  180,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  a  Roman  senator.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Pertinax  Dion  was  appointed  praetor, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  he  was  one  of 
the  senators  whom  it  had  become  customary 
to  select  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  of  which  he  complains  bitterly.  In 
219  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and 
about  224  became  proconsul  of  Africa.  In 
229  he  was  again  appointed  consul ;  but 
feeling  his  life  precarious  under  Alexander 
Severus,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to 
his  native  town  of  Nicaea.  The  period  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  The  most  important  of 
his  writings,  though  only  a  small  part  is  ex¬ 
tant,  is  a  History  of  Rome,  written  in  Greek 
and  divided  into  eighty  books,  from  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Hineas  in  Italy  and  the  foundation 
of  Alba  and  Rome  to  a.d.  229. 

Dion  Chrysostom,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  and  a  favourite  of  Trajan;  born 
a.d.  50,  died  about  a.d.  110.  Eighty  of  his 
orations  (in  excellent  Attic)  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

Dionys'ia.  See  Bacchanalia. 

Dionys'ius,  St.,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  248  a.d.  He  was 
driven  from  the  city  in  250,  and  in  257  was 
banished  to  Libya,  but  was  restored  in  260. 
Died  in  265  a.d. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria, 
a  Greek  critic  and  teacher  of  eloquence,  born 
about  70  B.c.  He  went  to  Rome  about  30 
B.c.,  where  he  wrote  his  Roman  Antiquities, 
in  twenty  books,  in  which  he  relates  (in 
Greek)  the  early  history  of  Rome  and  its 
government  up  to  the  times  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  We  have  the  first  nine  books 
of  this  wTork  entire,  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
nearly  so,  and  some  fragments  of  the  others. 
His  rhetorical  writings  are  of  greater  value, 
especially  his  essays  on  the  Greek  orators. 
He  died  about  6  B.C. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  that  is,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  at  Athens, 
a  convert  to  Christianity  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
and  the  first  bishop  at  Athens,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  Certain  writings  for¬ 
merly  ascribed  to  him  consist  of  obscurely- 
written  treatises  on  mystical  subjects.  Sco- 
tus  Erigena  translated  them  into  Latin.  In 
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France,  where  a  certain  Dionysius  (see 
Denis,  St.)  established  the  first  Christian 
community  at  Paris  in  the  3d  century,  they 
were  readily  received,  this  Dionysius  being 
without  further  inquiry  taken  for  the  Areo- 
pagite,  because  the  origin  of  the  Gallican 
Church  could  thus  be  carried  back  to  the  1st 
century;  and  France  gained  a  patron  who 
was  a  martyr  and  the  immediate  disciple  of 
an  apostle. 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  Greek  history, 
tyrant  or  absolute  ruler  of  Syracuse,  born 
about  430  B.c.  of  obscure  parentage.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  general,  and  afterwards 
of  commander-in-chief;  and  gaining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  army,  he  seized  the  supreme 
power  in  Syracuse,  though  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  extended  his  rule  over 
other  cities  in  Sicily;  and  after  some  suc¬ 
cesses  and  reverses  in  the  struggle  with  the 
Carthaginians  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  them  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  In 
his  expeditions  into  Lower  Italy  he  reduced 
the  city  of  Rhegium  by  famine  (387).  After 
another  short  war  with  Carthage  he  lived 
some  time  in  peace,  occupied  with  writing 
poems,  tragedies,  &c.,  with  which  he  con¬ 
tended  for  the  Olympian  prize.  In  368  he 
commenced  a  new  war  against  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  but  failed  to  drive  them  entirely 
out  of  Sicily.  He  is  said  to  have  died  from 
a  potion  administered  at  the  instigation  of 
his  son  Dionysius  the  Younger  (367  B.c.). 

Dionysius  the  Little  (so  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  short  stature),  a  Scythian  monk 
who  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  died 
about  the  year  530,  according  to  others 
about  545,  celebi’ated  as  the  author  of  the 
computation  of  time  from  the  Christian  era. 
This  mode  of  computation,  however,  was 
not  publicly  used  until  the  8th  century. 

Dionysius,  the  Younger,  a  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  in  367  B.c.  succeeded  his 
father,  Dionysius  the  Elder.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recalling  him  from  the  excesses  to 
which  he  was  addicted  Dion  persuaded  him 
to  invite  Plato  to  his  court,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  philosopher  effected  no  perma¬ 
nent  change.  Becoming  suspicious  of  Dion, 
the  tyrant  banished  him  and  confiscated  his 
property,  but  in  357  B.c.  Dion  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  fled  to 
Locri,  but  after  the  murder  of  Dion  re¬ 
covered  his  power  in  Syracuse.  His  mis¬ 
fortunes,  however,  had  rendered  him  more 
cruel,  and  Timoleon,  who  came  to  Syracuse 
with  aid  from  Corinth  against  the  Cartha¬ 


ginians,  deposed  him  in  344  B.c.  He  was 
carried  to  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  a  living  by  giving  lessons  in  gram¬ 
mar,  or  as  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites 
of  Cybele. 

Diony'sus,  the  original  Greek  name  of  the 
god  of  wine,  the  name  Bacchus,  by  which 
he  was  also  called  both  by  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  being  at  first  a  mere  epithet 
or  surname.  See  Bacchus. 

Diophan'tus  of  Alexandria,  the  first 
Greek  writer  on  algebra,  flourished,  accor¬ 
ding  to  some  authorities,  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  thirteen  books  of  Arithmetical 
Questions,  of  which  only  six  are  extant;  and 
a  work  on  Polygon  b/  umbers. 

Diop'side,  a  rare  mineral,  a  variety  or  sub¬ 
species  of  augite,  occurring  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  of  a  pale- 
green,  or  a  greenish  or  yellowish  white. 

Diop'sis,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  or 
two-winged  flies,  the  members  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  immense  prolongation 
of  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  head  appearing 
as  if  it  were  furnished  with  two  long  horns, 
each  having  a  knot  at  its  apex. 

Di'optase,  emerald  copper  ore,  silicate  of 
copper,  a  translucent  mineral,  occurring 
crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms. 

Diop  trics,  that  part  of  optics  which  treats 
of  the  refraction  of  light  passing  through 
different  mediums,  as  through  air,  water 
or  glass,  and  especially  through  lenses. 
These  phenomena,  however,  are  now  more 
commonly  treated  under  the  head  of  re¬ 
fraction.  See  Refraction. 

Diora'ma,  a  mode  of  painting  and  of 
scenic  exhibition  invented  by  Messrs.  Da¬ 
guerre  and  Bouton,  and  first  exhibited  in 
1823.  It  secures  a  higher  degree  of  illusion 
than  the  ordinary  panorama,  by  a  mode  of 
uniting  transparent  painting  to  the  usual 
opaque  method,  and  causing  the  light  to  fall 
upon  the  picture  both  from  before  and  be¬ 
hind.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
coloured  transparent  blinds,  suspended  both 
above  and  behind  the  picture,  the  rays  of 
light  can  be  intercepted  and  made  to  fall  at 
pleasure  in  graduated  tints  upon  every  part 
of  the  picture  in  succession. 

Di'orite,  a  tough  trap-rock,  sometimes  of 
a  whitish  colour  speckled  with  black  or 
greenish-black,  sometimes  very  dark  in  col¬ 
our,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar. 

Dioscoreacese,  a  nat.  order  of  endogen¬ 
ous  plants,  with  alternate  reticulate-veined 
leaves,  tuberous  root-stocks  and  twining 
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stems.  The  flowers  are  small  and  unisexual. 
There  are  six  genera,  with  about  100  species. 
The  typical  genus  is  Dioscorea,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  yam.  Black  bryony  is  the  only 
British  representative.  See  Yam. 

Dioscor'ides,  Pedanius,  born  in  Cilicia  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  Greek 
physician,  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on 
materia  medica,  in  five  books,  particularly 
valuable  in  regard  to  botany. 

Dioscu  ri.  See  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Dios'ma,  a  genus  of  rutaceous  plants  in¬ 
habiting  Southern  Africa,  allied  to  Barosma 
(which  see).  They  have  alternate  or  oppo¬ 
site  simple  leaves,  strongly  marked  with 
dots  of  transparent  oil,  and  diffusing  a 
powerful  odour  when  bruised.  Some  spe¬ 
cies  are  cultivated  for  their  white  or  pink¬ 
ish  flowers. 

Dios'pyros,  a  large  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world, 
nat.  order  Ebenaceae.  The  trees  of  this 
genus  supply  ebony  wood.  That  from  Ceylon 
is  the  wood  of  D.  Ebenum;  from  India,  of 
D.  melanoxylon  and  I).  Ebenaster;  and  that 
from  Mauritius  D.  reticulata.  The  I).  Lotos 
is  the  Indian  date- plum.  It  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  the  lotus-tree  of  the 
ancients,  whose  fruit  was  said  to  produce 
oblivion. 

Dip  of  the  horizon,  an  allowance  made  in 
all  astronomical  observations  of  altitude  for 
the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Dip,  in  geology,  the  inclination  or  angle 
at  which  strata  slope  or  dip  downwards  into 
the  earth.  The  degree  of  inclination  or 
amount  of  the  dip,  which  is  easily  measured 
by  a  special  instrument,  is  determined  by 
the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  stratum  makes  with 
the  horizon.  The  line  in  which  such  strata 
cut  the  surface  is  called  the  strike,  and  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 

Diphthe'ria,  a  malignant  disease  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  formation  of  a  thick  leathery 
false  membrane  in  the  throat,  and  allied  to 
croup,  which,  indeed,  is  often  considered  a 
form  of  it,  the  disease  being  called  diphtheria 
when  it  attacks  principally  the  tonsils  and 
parts  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  croup  when 
it  principally  attacks  the  larynx.  (See  Croup. ) 
It  has  only  in  recent  times  attracted  public 
attention  by  its  frequency  and  peculiar 
symptoms.  It  is  a  most  fatal  disease,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  introduction  into  the  body 
of  a  specific  poison,  is  contagious,  often  epi¬ 
demic,  and  in  some  places  endemic.  It  is 
(ijwajs  accompanied  by  a  very  low  state  of 


the  system,  indicating  the  necessity  of  giv¬ 
ing  stimulating  nourishment  very  freely. 
The  membrane  may  spread  more  or  less, 
going  down  into  the  windpipe  or  up  the 
nose,  and  death  may  be  caused  by  suffoca¬ 
tion  and  exhaustion,  the  violence  of  the 
poison  sometimes  causing  it  even  without 
the  formation  of  the  membrane.  The  most 
essential  thing  in  its  treatment  is  to  keep 
up  the  strength  by  food  and  stimulants,  and 
apply  antiseptic  agents  to  the  exudation  on 
the  throat  with  a  view  to  its  destruction. 

Diphthong,  a  coalition  or  union  of  two 
vowels  pronounced  in  one  syllable.  In  utter¬ 
ing  a  proper  diphthong  both  vowels  are  pro¬ 
nounced;  the  sound  is  not  simple,  but  the 
two  sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  one  syllable,  as  in  /  oid, 
bough.  The  term  improper  diphthong  is 
applied  to  the  union  in  one  syllable  of  two 
or  more  vowels,  of  which  only  one  is  sounded, 
as  in  bean. 

Di'phyodont,  a  term  applied  to  those  ani¬ 
mals  which  develop  two  sets  of  teeth,  a 
deciduous  or  milk  set,  and  a  permanent 
set — as  distinct  from  the  monophyodonts, 
which  develop  only  one  set.  The  majority 
of  mammals  are  diphyodont,  though  the 
number  of  teeth  replaced  may  vary:  thus  in 
man  twenty  teeth  of  the  adult  are  preceded 
by  a  milk  set;  in  the  hare,  the  anterior  in¬ 
cisors  are  not  so  preceded,  but  the  posterior 
smaller  incisors  replace  an  earlier  pair. 

Diplacan'thus,  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes, 
found  only  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  They 
have  small  scales,  a  heterocercal  tail,  and 
two  dorsal  fins  with  a  strong  spine  in  front. 

Diplei'doscope,  an  instrument  for  indi¬ 
cating  the  passage  of  the  sun  or  a  star  over 
the  meridian,  by  the  coincidence  of  two 
images  of  the  object,  the  one  formed  by 
single  and  the  other  by  double  reflection. 
It  consists  of  an  equilateral  hollow  prism, 
two  of  whose  sides  are  silvered  on  the  inside 
so  as  to  be  mirrors,  while  the  third  is  formed 
of  glass.  The  prism  is  adjusted  so  that  one 
of  the  silvered  sides  shall  be  exactly  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  transparent 
side  towards  the  object. 

Diplo'ma  (Gr.  diploma ,  from  diplpo,  to 
double  or  fold),  literally  a  document  folded 
but  once,  and  therefore  divided  into  two 
parts.  It  is  used  to  signify  a  document 
signed  and  sealed,  in  which  certain  rights, 
privileges,  dignities,  See.,  are  conferred,  espe¬ 
cially  a  university  degree. 

Diplo'macy,  the  science  or  art  of  conduct- 
ip^  pegotiations,  arranging  treaties,  &C-,  be* 
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tween  nations;  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  deals  with  the  relations  of  indepen¬ 
dent  states  to  one  another;  the  agency  or 
management  of  envoys  accredited  to  a  for¬ 
eign  court;  the  forms  of  international  ne¬ 
gotiations.  The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  is 
generally  considered  as  the  founder  of  that 
regular  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  governments  which  exists  at  present 
between  almost  all  the  Christian  powers; 
though  the  instructions  given  by  Machia- 
velli  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  sent 
by  the  Florentine  Republic  to  Charles  V. 
(Charles  I.  of  Spain)  show  that  Richelieu 
was  not  the  first  to  conceive  the  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  an  intelligent  agent  accredited  at 
the  seat  of  a  foreign  government.  Diplo¬ 
matic  agents  are  of  several  degrees:  1,  am¬ 
bassadors;  2,  envoys  extraordinary  and  min¬ 
isters  plenipotentiary;  3,  ministers  resident; 
4,  charges  d'affaires;  5,  secretaries  of  lega¬ 
tion  and  attaches.  Their  rank  was  regu¬ 
lated  in  Europe,  in  the  above  order,  by 
the  congress  assembled  at  Vienna  in  1814. 
Amongst  the  European  powers  it  is  agreed 
that  of  ministers  of  the  same  rank  he  who 
arrives  first  shall  have  the  precedence  over 
his  colleagues. 

Diplomatics,  originally  the  science  of  de¬ 
ciphering  ancient  MSS.  It  laid  down  cer¬ 
tain  principles  for  the  systematic  examina¬ 
tion  of  public  documents,  and  taught  the 
forms  and  styles  adopted  in  them,  the  titles 
and  rank  of  public  officers  subscribing  them, 
&c.  Among  the  earliest  exponents  of  dip¬ 
lomatics  were  Papebroeck,  an  Antwerp 
Jesuit  (1675),  and  Mabillon  (De  re  Diplo- 
matica,  1681). 

Diplop'terus,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 
fishes,  of  four  species,  belonging  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone. 

Diplozo'on,  a  parasitic  trematode  worm 
which  infests  the  gills  of  the'  bream,  and 
which  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  distinct 
bodies  united  in  the  middle,  and  resembling 
an  X  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  two  sexually 
mature  individuals  being  thus  united. 

Dip'noi  (Gr.  di,  dis,  double,  and  pnoe, 
breath),  an  order  of  fishes,  including  only 
the  singular  mud-fishes  (Lepidosiren),  im¬ 
portant  as  exhibiting  the  transition  between 
fishes  and  the  amphibia.  Formerly  Lepi¬ 
dosiren  was  reckoned  the  lowest  of  the  am¬ 
phibia,  now  it  constitutes  the  highest  order 
of  fishes.  The  body  is  fish-like  in  shape, 
covered  with  small  horny  scales  of  a  cy¬ 
cloid  character;  the  pectoral  and  ventral 


fins  are  represented  by  two  pairs  of  long 
filiform  organs;  the  heart  has  two  auricles 
and  one  ventricle,  and  the  respiratory  organs 
are  twofold,  consisting  of  ordinary  gills 
opening  externally,  and  of  true  lungs — 
formed  by  the  modified  swimming-bladder 
— communicating  with  the  oesophagus  by 
means  of  an  air-duct  or  trachea,  whence 
the  name.  They  are  also  called  Protopteri. 
The  combination  of  respiratory  organs  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  presented  by  the 
tailed  amphibians  with  persistent  gills  (per- 
ennibranchiate),  as  the  axolotl.  This  inter¬ 
esting  group  is  allied  to  the  ganoids  through 
the  Ceratodus  of  Queensland.  The  L.  para- 
doxa  is  found  in  the  Amazon;  L.  annectens 
in  the  Gambia. 

Dippel,  Johann  Conrad,  German  theo¬ 
logian  and  alchemist,  born  1672.  He  studied 
theology,  defended  the  orthodox  party 
against  the  Pietists,  led  a  turbulent  life 
at  Strasburg,  and  then  joined  the  Pietists 
until  an  unfortunate  tractate  placed  him  in 
disfavour  with  both  parties.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  alchemy,  and  during  a  re¬ 
sidence  at  Berlin  produced  the  oil  called 
after  him  (see  next  art.),  from  which  in¬ 
directly  followed  the  discovery  of  Prussian 
or  Berlin  blue.  After  various  adventures 
and  wanderings  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Germany  he  died  in  1734. 

Dippel’s  Oil,  the  rectified  form  of  the 
black  fetid  oil,  containing  ammonic  carbo¬ 
nate,  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  of  animal  matter,  such  as 
stag’s-horn,  ivory,  or  blood.  The  cruder 
form  was  used  in  medicine,  despite  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  odour,  until  Dippel  refined  it. 
His  oil  was  formerly  prescribed  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  and  diaphoretic,  and  as  a  hypnotic. 

Dipper,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Cinclus,  allied 
to  the  thrushes.  The  common  dipper,  water- 
ouzel,  or  water-crow  ( Cinclus  aquaticvs),  is 
a  familiar  European  bird ;  it  is  about  7  inches 
in  length,  with  a  very  short  tail,  small  rounded 
■wings,  and  large  powerful  feet ;  the  bill  is  of 
moderate  length,  straight,  and  slender.  The 
male  has  the  upper  part  of  the  body  dark 
brown,  the  throat  and  breast  white,  belly 
rusty.  The  dipper  frequents  streams,  and 
feeds  largely  on  water-insects  and  larvae. 
It  can  dive  and  walk  under  water,  effecting 
its  progress  by  grasping  the  stones  with  its 
feet.  The  song  is  sweet  and  lively.  Other 
species  are  found  in  Asia  and  America. 

Dipping-needle,  or  Inclination  Com¬ 
pass,  an  instrument  for  showing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  components  of  the  earth’s 
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magnetism.  In  essentials  the  instrument 
consists  of  a  light  magnetized  steel  bar  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  horizontal  axis  which  passes,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  through  the  centre  of 


inertia  of  the  bar.  When  a  needle  thus 
mounted  is  placed  anywhere  not  in  the 
magnetic  equator,  it  dips  or  points  down¬ 
ward;  and  if  the  vertical  plane,  in  which  it 
moves,  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian 
the  position  of  the  needle  shows  at  once  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  force.  The  inter¬ 
section  of  two  or  more  directions  found  by 
making  the  experiment  at  different  places, 
indicates  the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole. 

Dipro'todon,  a  gigantic  fossil  marsupial 
of  Australia,  allied  to  the  kangaroos. 

Dip'sacus.  See  Teasel. 

Dipsas,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  and  tropical 
American  non-venomous  serpents  of  the 
family  Colubridae,  of  very  elongated  form. 
With  the  ancients  it  was  a  serpent  whose 
bite  was  said  to  produce  a  mortal  thirst. 

Dipsoma'nia  (Greek,  dipsa,  thirst,  and 
mania,  madness),  a  term  recently  introduced 
to  denote  an  insane  craving  for  intoxicating 
liquors,  when  occurring  in  a  confirmed  or 
habitual  form.  It  is  often  of  hereditary 
origin,  but  may  result  from  sunstroke,  from 
some  injury  to  the  brain,  or  from  disease. 
The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  seclusion, 
with  enforced  abstinence  and  healthy  occu¬ 
pation.  Homes  for  this  purpose  have  been 
established  in  Britain  under  the  Habitual 
Drunkards  Act  of  1879.  A  number  of  cor¬ 
responding  institutions  have  long  existed  in 
the  United  States. 

Dip'tera,  an  order  of  two-winged  insects, 
of  which  the  common  house-fly  and  blue¬ 
bottle  are  familiar  examples.  They  are 
characterized  by  a  body  with  slight  coria¬ 
ceous  coverings,  a  trunk  open  beneath,  and 
containing  a  sucker  composed  of  two,  four, 


or  six  lancet-shaped  elongated  scales,  two 
palpi,  antennse  almost  always  composed  of 
three  joints,  large  eyes,  an  abdomen  of  four 
to  seven  distinct  segments,  tarsi  with  five 
joints,  and  two  short  clubbed  appendages 
called  halteres  or  balancers,  which  seem  to 
be  the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  pair  in 
four-winged  insects,  and  are  kept  in  con¬ 
tinual  motion.  All  undergo  complete  me¬ 
tamorphosis,  and  all  are  oviparous  except 
the  Sarcophaga,  which  issue  from  their 
mother  in  shape  of  larvae;  and  the  Pupi- 
para,  which  first  make  their  appearance  as 
nymphs.  The  greater  number  live  on  the 
sap  of  flowers,  but  some  feed  on  blood, 
others  fasten  on  other  animals  to  lick  up 
their  perspiration,  their  sores,  or  various 
secretions. 

Dipteracese,  Dipterocarpe^e,  an  impor¬ 
tant  order  of  Asiatic  exogenous  polypetalous 
trees,  allied  to  the  mallows  (Malvaceae). 
The  different  species  produce  a  number  of 
resinous,  oily,  and  other  substances;  one,  a 
sort  of  camphor;  another,  a  fragrant  resin 
used  in  temples;  and  others,  varnishes;  while 
some  of  the  commonest  produce  pitches,  and 
sal,  valuable  timber. 

Diptych  (dip'tik;  Greek)  originally  signi¬ 
fies  the  same  as  diploma,  something  folded; 
the  double  tablets  of  metal,  ivory,  &c.,  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Diptychs  be¬ 
came  important  in  the  Christian  church,  in 
them  being  written  the  names  of  popes, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  who  had 
deserved  well  of  the  church,  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  church  prayers.  Diptychs  also  often 
contained  pictures  of  biblical  scenes,  &c. 

Di'pus.  See  Jerboa. 

Dipyre  (dl'pir),  a  mineral  consistingchiefly 
of  silicate  of  alumina,  with  small  proportions 
of  the  silicates  of  soda  and  lime.  Its  name 
indicates  the  double  effect  of  fire  upon  it 
(Gr.  di,  double,  pyr,  fire)  in  producing  first 
phosphorescence,  and  then  fusion. 

Dirae,  or  Eumenides.  See  Furies. 

Directors,  persons  elected  to  meet  toge¬ 
ther  at  short  fixed  intervals  and  consult 
about  the  affairs  of  corporations  or  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  to  advise  and  assist 
the  manager.  These  are  termed  Ordinary 
Directors,  as  in  many  companies  there  is  a 
body  called  Extraordinary  Directors,  who 
have  little  or  no  business  functions,  and  are 
chosen  as  a  rule  on  account  of  their  social 
position  imparting  a  degree  of  distinction  to 
the  concern.  Directors  are  appointed  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
undertaking,  and  a  certain  number  of  them. 


DIRECTORY - DTSCOPHORA. 


usually  a  third,  retire  every  year.  Ordinary 
directors  are  granted  a  certain  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  services.  The  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  directors  are  defined  by  the 
constitution  of  the  company,  or  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  acts  of  legislature  affecting  joint-stock 
and  other  companies. 

Directory,  the  name  given  to  a  body  of 
five  officers  to  whom  the  executive  author¬ 
ity  in  France  was  committed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  year  III.  (1795).  The  two 
legislative  bodies,  called  the  councils,  elected 
the  members  of  the  directory:  one  member 
was  obliged  to  retire  yearly,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  election.  This  body  was 
invested  with  the  authority,  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  1791,  had  been  granted  to 
the  king.  By  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  the  directory  and  the  constitution 
of  the  year  III.  were  abolished.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  consulate. 

Direc'trix,  in  math,  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  a  conic  section,  and  so  placed 
that  the  distance  from  it  of  any  point  in  the 
curve  is  to  the  distance  of  the  same  point 
from  the  focus  in  a  con¬ 
stant  ratio;  also,  the  name 
given  to  any  line,  whether 
straight  or  not,  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  description 
of  a  curve.  The  directrix 
of  a  parabola  is  a  line  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  axis  pro¬ 
duced,  and  whose  distance 
from  the  vertex  is  equal  to 
the  distance  of  the  vertex 
Thus  A  B  is  the  directrix 


Directrix  of  a 
Parabola. 


from  the  focus, 
of  the  parabola 
v  E  D,  of  which  F  is  the  focus. 

Dirk,  a  kind  of  dagger  formerly  used  as 
a  weapon  of  offence  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  Dirks  are  worn  by  midshipmen 
and  cadets  of  the  royal  navy,  and  still  form 
part  of  the  full  Highland  costume. 

Dirk-Hartog  Island,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Australia,  45  miles  long  north  to  south, 
and  10  miles  broad. 

Dirt-beds,  in  geology,  layers  of  ancient 
soil,  such  as  those  in  the  oolitic  strata  of  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck  (Dorset),  which  contain  the 
stumps  of  trees  that  once  grew  in  them. 

Disability,  in  law,  incapacity  to  do  any 
legal  act.  It  is  either  absolute,  which  wholly 
disables  the  person;  such  as  outlawry  or  ex- 
communication — ox  partial,  such  as  infancy, 
coverture,  insanity,  or  drunkenness. 

Disbanding,  the  breaking  up  of  a  regi¬ 
ment,  or  other  body  of  military,  and  releas¬ 
ing  from  service,  whep  they  are  no 


longer  required,  or  it  may  be  on  account  of 
insubordination. 

Disbarring,  expelling  a  barrister  from  the 
bar,  a  prerogative  which,  in  England,  is 
possessed  by  the  benchers  of  each  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court.  The  party  disbarred 
may  lodge  an  appeal  with  the  judges  in  their 
capacity  of  visitors. 

Disc,  Disk,  the  central  part  of  a  radiate 
compound  flower  surrounded  by  the  ray. 


Discharging  Arch. 


Also  a  part,  sometimes  cup-shaped,  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens,  consisting  in  some  cases 
of  rudimentary  stamens,  in  others  of  the 
modified  receptacle. — In  astronomy  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  face  or  circular  figure  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  planet  in  the  sky. 

Discharge.  See  Calico-printing. 

Discharging  Aroh,  an  arch  formed  in  the 
substance  of  a  wall  to  relieve  the  part  which 
is  below  it  from  the  superincumbent  weight. 
Such  arches  are  commonly  used  over  lintels 
and  flat-headed  openings. 

Discipline,  Books  of,  two  books  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
First  Book  of  Discipline  was  drawn  up  by 
John  Knox  and  four  other  ministers,  and 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly  in  1560. 
Though  not  formally  ratified  by  the  privy- 
council,  it  was  secretly  subscribed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  barons  who 
were  members  of  the  council.  Another  simi¬ 
lar  document,  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
was  prepared  and  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1578,  and  has  from  that  time 
been  recognized  as  the  authorized  standard 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  discipline. 

Disclaim'er,  in  its  stricter  legal  sense,  a 
plea  containing  renunciation  or  a  denial  of 
some  claim  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
the  party  pleading. 

Discoph'ora,  a  sub-class  of  the  Hvdrozoa, 
comprising  most  of  the  organisms  known  as 
sea-jellies,  jelly-fishes,  sea-nettles,  &c. 
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DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 


DTSCORD 


Discord,  in  music,  a  dissonant  or  inhar¬ 
monious  combination  of  sounds,  so  called  in 
opposition  to  the  concord.  See  Dissonance. 

Dis'count,  the  charge  made  by  a  banker 
for  interest  of  money  advanced  by  him  on 
a  bill  or  other  document  not  presently  due. 
In  advancing  money  on  such  a  security  the 
banker  deducts  the  charge  for  interest  on 
his  advance  from  the  total  amount  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  security,  pays  the  difference, 
which  is  called  the  proceeds  of  the  bill,  to 
the  person  parting  with  it,  and  collects  the 
full  amount  to  reimburse  himself  for  outlay 
and  interest  at  maturity.  Popularly  the 
term  discount  is  applied  to  any  deduction 
from  the  full  amount  of  an  account  made 
by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  paid,  especially 
on  prompt  or  early  payment.  When  a  bill 
which  has  been  discounted  is  paid  by  the 
acceptor  before  it  is  due,  the  discount  allowed 
for  prepayment  is  called  rebate. 

Diseov'ery,  in  law,  the  act  of  revealing  or 
making  known  any  matter  by  a  defendant 
in  his  answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery.  The 
word  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
closure  by  a  bankrupt  of  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Dis'crase,  an  ore  of  silver,  consisting 
of  antimony  and  silver.  It  occurs  in  hexa¬ 
gonal  prisms,  massive,  disseminated  or  gran¬ 
ular. 

Discus,  Disc,  or  Disk,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  a  quoit  of  stone  or  metal,  con¬ 
vex  on  both  its  sides,  sometimes  perforated 
in  the  middle.  The  players  aimed  at  no 
mark,  but  simply  tried  to  throw  the  quoit 
to  the  greatest  possible  distance.  It  was 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  thong  of  leather 
to  assist  in  the  throwing. 

Disease,  any  morbid  state  of  the  body,  or 
of  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body.  Diseases 
are  described  as  local  or  constitutional,  idio¬ 
pathic,  symptomatic,  epidemic,  endemic, 
contagious,  acute,  chronic,  &c.  As  to  their 
classification,  see  Nosology.  The  influence 
of  the  parents  on  the  organization  of  the 
child  is  so  great  that  not  only  peculiarities 
of  external  form,  but  the  peculiar  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  greater  or  less  activity  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organs,  are  found  to  pass  from 
parent  to  child.  As  it  is  in  the  particular 
state  of  the  several  organs  and  functions 
that  a  very  great  part  of  diseases  have  their 
foundation,  the  liability  to  certain  diseases 
is  inevitably  inherited  with  the  organic 
structure,  and  the  son  is  not  unfrequently 
attacked  by  various  complaints  at  the  same 
period  of  life  in  whicfy  his  father  was. 
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These  diseases  are  called  hereditary;  but  it 
is  only  the  predisposition  to  them  that  is, 
properly  speaking,  inherited.  Hence  the 
actual  development  of  hereditary  diseases 
requires  certain  co-operating  circumstances. 
Constitutional  diseases  are  very  often  not 
hereditary,  but  depend  on  circumstances 
which  affect  the  foetus  during  pregnancy. 
Among  the  diseases  which  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  hereditary  are  scrofula,  bleeding 
(especially  at  the  lungs)  and  hemorrhoids, 
consumption,  gout,  the  gravel  and  stone, 
cancer,  disorders  of  the  mind  and  spirits, 
hysterical  and  hypochondriac  affections, 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  organic  diseases  of 
particular  parts,  especially  of  the  heart.  In¬ 
herited  diseases  are  much  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  those  which  originate  in  acciden¬ 
tal  external  causes,  and  special  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  adopt  an  environment 
and  mode  of  life  calculated  to  counteract 
the  inherited  predisposition.  As  to  the 
origin  of  certain  diseases  see  Germ  Theory. 

Diseases  of  Plants  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  classes:  those  produced  by  tempe¬ 
rature,  excess  or  deficiency  of  moisture  and 
light,  impure  air,  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
and  other  mechanical  or  chemical  agencies; 
and  those  produced  by  other  organized  be¬ 
ings,  whether  belonging  to  the  animal  or 
vegetable  world.  Too  high  a  temperature 
will  produce  an  excitement  inconsistent 
with  healthy  growth,  while  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  destroys  the  connection  between  the 
cells,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
canker.  In  the  absence  of  light  the  che¬ 
mical  changes  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  the  chlorophyll  will  not 
take  place,  and  the  plant  is  in  consequence 
blanched.  Tender  tissues,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  require  protection  from  a  too  free 
admission  of  light.  In  tropical  forests,  un¬ 
healthy  to  man,  certain  vegetables  find  a 
congenial  atmosphere,  but  in  most  cases 
pure  air  is  indispensable,  as  shown  by  the 
difficulty  of  cultivating  plants  in  the  heart 
of  towns.  Few  things  are  more  prejudicial 
to  plant  life  than  excess  of  moisture,  partly 
from  its  immediate  action  on  the  tender  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  roots,  and  partly  from  decompo¬ 
sition,  but,  more  than  all,  from  the  low 
state  of  temperature  which  is  kept  up  at  the 
very  point  where  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
essential.  Diseases  springing  from  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  other  organisms  may  be  classed  as 
direct  injuries,  alterations  of  tissues  from  the 
presence  of  larvae  of  insects,  exhaustion  from 
parasitic  insects  or  plants,  especially  fungi, 


DISHONOUR  OF  A  BILL - DISPERSION. 


Dishonour  of  a  Bill,  the  refusal  or  neglect 
to  accept  or  pay  when  due  a  bill  of  exchange, 
or  promissory  note,  or  draft  on  a  banker. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  holder  of 
a  dishonoured  bill  should  give  immediate 
notice  of  the  non-payment  to  the  drawer  or 
indorsers. 

Disinfectant,  any  substance  that  destroys 
the  germs  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  The  most  important  for  practical 
purposes  are  chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  sulphu¬ 
rous  acid,  Condy’s  green  and  red  fluids, 
containing  respectively  manganate  and  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  and  Burnett’s  fluid, 
containing  chloride  of  zinc.  Carbolic  acid 
is  one  of  the  most  effective,  needing,  how¬ 
ever,  some  little  care  in  the  handling,  as  it 
sometimes  causes  severe  burns.  It  does 
not  in  its  common  form  mix  with  water, 
but  floats  on  the  surface  undiluted.  For 
application  to  the  skin  Condy’s  fluid  is  one 
of  the  readiest  preparations.  In  cases  of 
infectious  or  contagious  disease,  disinfectants 
such  as  chlorinated  lime  or  carbolic  acid 
should  at  once  be  placed  about  the  house, 
especially  in  the  sick  room  and  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  and  landing  outside  it.  A  large  sheet 
alsd  should  be  nailed  so  as  to  hang  across 
the  door,  and  this  should  be  kept  constantly 
wet  with  carbolic  acid.  All  excretions 
should  be  instantly  disinfected  and  also  the 
closet  which  receives  them.  In  a  country 
place  it  is  best  to  bury  them  in  a  consider¬ 
able  depth  of  earth.  Every  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  furniture  should  be  carefully  treated, 
as  the  germs  may  lurk  in  them  and  break 
out  after  a  lapse  of  months  or  years. 

Disintegrator,  a  machine  for  pulverizing 
and  sometimes  for  mixing  various  materials, 
such  as  rock,  asphalt,  ore,  artificial  manures, 
sugars,  corn,  the  ingredients  of  mortar,  &c. 

Disk.  See  Disc. 

Dislocation,  a  surgical  term  applied  to 
cases  in  which  the  articulating  surfaces  of 
the  bones  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
proper  places.  The  particular  dislocation 
takes  its  name  either  from  the  joint  itself 
or  its  furthest  bone,  and  is  called  compound 
when  accompanied  with  an  external  wound. 
The  most  common  dislocations  are  those  of 
the  hip,  shoulder,  elbow,  knee,  and  ankle, 
and  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  reduction  is 
the  spasmodic  and  violent  contraction  of 
the  muscles  consequent  upon  them,  the 
application  of  considerable  force  being  often 
necessary  to  set  the  joint.  Chloroform  is 
of  great  use,  not  only  in  preventing  pain 
but  in  relaxing  the  muscles,  The  most 


dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  the  bones 
of  the  spine. — In  geology  it  signifies  the 
displacement  of  parts  of  rocks  or  portions 
of  strata  from  the  situations  they  originally 
occupied. 

Dismal  Swamp,  a  large  tract  of  marshy 
land  in  America,  beginning  a  little  south  of 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  and  extending  into 
North  Carolina,  containing  150,000  acres: 
30  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  10 
broad.  This  tract  was  entirely  covered 
with  trees,  with  almost  impervious  brush¬ 
wood  between  them,  but  it  has  now  in  part 
been  cleared  and  drained.  In  the  midst  of 
the  swamp  is  a  lake,  called  Drummond's 
Pond,  7  miles  in  length.  A  navigable  canal 
through  the  swamp  connects  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound. 

Dismas,  St.,  the  name  of  the  penitent 
thief  according  to  mediaeval  legends. 

Dis'part,  the  difference  between  the  semi¬ 
diameter  of  the  base  ring  at  the  breech  of  a 
gun  and  that  of  the  ring  at  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle. 

Dispen'sary,  a  charitable  institution  for 
the  free  supply  of  medicine  to  the  poor. 
Each  institution  has  one  or  more  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  who  attend  at 
stated  times  in  order  to  prescribe  for  the 
sick,  and,  if  necessary,  to  visit  them  at  their 
own  habitations.  A  note  from  a  subscriber 
or  governor  is  usually  required  by  would-be 
patients.  Provident  dispensaries  are  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  in  which  a  small  fee  is 
exacted. 

Dispensation  is  the  act  by  which  an  ex¬ 
ception  is  made  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  in 
favour  of  some  person.  The  pope  may  re¬ 
lease  from  all  oaths  or  vows,  and  may  sanc¬ 
tion  a  marriage  within  the  prohibited  de¬ 
grees  of  the  Mosaic  lawr,  or  exempt  from 
obedience  to  the  disciplinary  enactments  of 
the  canon  law.  In  England  the  monarch 
claimed,  in  former  times,  a  similar  dispen¬ 
sing  power  in  civil  law,  but  the  prerogative 
was  so  much  abused  by  James  II.  that  it 
was  abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
power  of  commuting  sentences  in  capital 
cases  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  dispen¬ 
sing  power  of  the  crown  still  exists.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  a  bishop  may  grant  a 
dispensation  allowing  a  clergyman  to  hold 
more  than  one  benefice,  or  to  absent  himself 
from  his  parish. 

Dispen'satory,  the  same  as  Pharmacopoeia 
(which  see). 

Dispersion,  an  optical  term  applied  to  the 
angular  separation  experienced  by  the  corn- 
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DISPOSITION 


ponent  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  on  emerging 
from  a  refracting  medium,  whose  surfaces 
are  not  parallel  to  each  other,  e.g.  the  com¬ 
mon  prism.  The  length  of  the  spectrum 
and  the  relative  space  occupied  by  the  col¬ 
oured  rays  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
refracting  medium,  the  spectrum  from  a 
prism  of  oil  of  cassia  being  two  or  three  times 
longer  than  one  formed  by  a  glass  prism. 

Disposition,  in  Scotch  law,  is,  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  acceptation,  a  deed  by  which  a  person 
provides  for  the  general  disposal  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  heritable  and  movable,  after  his  death, 
equivalent  to  a  will  or  testament ;  also  a 
conveyance  of  property. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin.  See  Beaconsfield. 

D’lsraeli  (diz-ra/e-li),  Isaac,  man  of  letters, 
and  father  of  the  well-known  statesman,  was 
born  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  in  1766.  His 
father,  Benjamin  D’lsraeli,  a  descendant  of 
a  family  of  Spanish  Jews  which  had  settled 
at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  escape 
the  Inquisition,  came  over  to  England  in 
1748  and  made  a  large  fortune.  Isaac  D’ls- 
raeli,  however,  showed  a  strong  repugnance 
to  commerce,  and  was  finally  permitted  to 
follow  his  literary  bent.  An  anonymous 
reply  to  Peter  Pindar,  entitled  On  the  Abuse 
of  Satire,  was  followed  in  1791-1793  by  the 
appearance  of  his  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
the  success  of  which  determined  much  of 
his  afterwork.  His  Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character  was  published  in  1795,  and  some 
time  afterwards  a  volume  of  romantic  tales, 
The  Loves  of  Mejnoun  and  Leila.  Between 
181?-  and  1822  appeared  his  Calamities  of 
Authors,  Quarrels  of  Authors,  and  Inquiry 
into  the  Literary  and  Political  Character  of 
James  I.;  the  three  being  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  collectively  under  the  title  of  Miscel¬ 
lanies  of  Literature.  In  1828  appeared  the 
commencement  of  his  Life  and  Reign  of 
Charles  I.,  a  work  completed  in  1831.  An 
affection  of  the  eyes  put  an  end  to  a  pro¬ 
jected  life  of  Pope  and  a  history  of  English 
Freethinkers,  but  in  1841  he  published  a 
selection  from  his  MSS.  under  the  title  of 
Amenities  of  Literature.  He  died  in  1848. 
Greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  his 
library. 

Disruption,  the  name  commonly  applied 
in  Scotland  to  the  act  by  which,  in  1813, 
474  ministers  and  professors  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  gave  up  their  livings  to  vin¬ 
dicate  principles  which  they  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  in 
harmony  with  its  earlier  history.  See  Free 
Churc.  i. 


Diss,  a  town,  England,  Norfolk,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  18  miles  south  by  west  from 
Norwich.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  ‘Suffolk  hempen  cloth,’ 
worsted  yarn,  and  knit  hosiery.  Pop.  3845. 

Dissei  zin,  or  Disseisin,  in  law,  is  the 
dispossessing  one  of  a  freehold  estate,  or 
interrupting  his  seizin.  Of  freeholds  only 
can  a  seizin  be  had,  or  a  disseizin  done. 
Whether  an  entry  upon  lands  is  or  is  not  a 
disseizin,  wall  depend  partly  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  entry,  and  partly  upon  the 
intention  of  the  party,  as  made  known  by 
his  words  or  acts. 

Dissent'ers,  the  common  name  by  which 
in  Britain  all  Christian  denominations,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  the  Established  Churches, 
are  usually  designated,  though  in  acts  of 
parliament  it  generally  includes  only  Protes¬ 
tant  dissenters,  Roman  Catholics  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  under  their  specific  name.  The 
most  important  bodies  of  English  dissenters 
ai'e  the  different  bodies  of  Methodists,  the 
Congregationalists,  and  the  Baptists;  and 
of  Scotch  dissenters,  the  Free  Church  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Non¬ 
conformists  were  dissenters  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church. 

Dissentis',  a  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
Grisons,  about  3800  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Middle  and  Vorder  Rhine, 
with  a  Benedictine  abbey  established  in  614. 
Pop.  1300. 

Dissociation,  a  chemical  term  used  to 
express  the  partial  decomposition  which 
takes  place  when  chemical  compounds  are 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature;  as  when  by 
the  passage  of  steam  through  a  white-hot 
platinum  tube  some  of  it  is  decomposed  and 
an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  may  be  collected.  In  his  writings  on 
dissociation  Ste.  Claire  Deville  uses  the 
term  in  "a  more  extended  sense,  as  denoting 
the  separation  of  a  body  into  its  constitu¬ 
ents  (whether  simple  or  compound)  at  a 
temperature  inferior  to  that  at  which  its 
composition  is  usually  seen  to  take  place. 

Dissolving  Views  are  paintings  upon  glass 
magnified  and  thrown  with  great  distinct¬ 
ness  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  one  or  two 
magic  lanterns  with  strong  lenses,  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  If  one 
lantern  is  used  the  picture  is  drawn  out  of 
focus  gradually,  and  a  second  substituted, 
which  is  brought  gradually  into  focus,  thus 
producing  the  haze  and  brilliancy  which 
have  gained  this  sort  of  exhibition  its  name. 
If  two  lanterns  are  used,  they  are  placed 
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side  by  side  with  their  lens  tubes  slightly 
convergent,  so  that  the  images  may  be 
superposed  on  the  screen.  By  means  of  a 
revolving  shutter  either  lantern  can  be 
wholly  or  partially  shut  off  and  the  image  of 
other  lanterns  be  correspondingly  disclosed. 

Dis'sonance,  in  music,  that  effect  which 
results  from  the  union  of  two  sounds  not  in 
accord  with  each  other.  The  ancients  con¬ 
sidered  thirds  and  sixths  as  dissonances; 
and,  in  fact,  every  chord  except  the  perfect 
concord  is  a  dissonant  chord.  The  old  theo¬ 
ries  include  an  infinity  of  dissonances,  but 
the  present  received  system  reduces  them 
to  a  comparatively  small  number.  The  most 
common  are  those  of  the  tonic  against  the 
second,  the  fifth  against  the  sixth, or  (the  most 
frequent  of  all)  the  fourth  against  the  fifth. 

Dis'tafF,  the  first  instrument  employed  in 
spinning.  It  consisted  of  a  staff,  on  one  end 
of  which  the  wool  or  flax  was  rolled.  The 
spinner  held  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  drew 
out  the  fibres  with  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  twisting  them.  A  small  piece  of  wood 
called  a  spindle  was  attached  to  the  thread, 
the  weight  of  which  carried  it  down  as  it 
was  formed.  When  the  spindle  reached  the 
ground  the  thread  which  had  been  spun  was 
wound  round  it,  and  it  was  then  again  fas¬ 
tened  near  the  beginning  of  the  new  thread. 

Distemp'er,  a  disease  of  the  dog  commonly 
considered  as  of  a  catarrhal  nature.  In 
most  cases  a  running  from  the  nose  and  eves 
is  one  of  the  first  and  chief  symptoms,  the 
deduction  becoming  after  some  time  mucous 
and  purulent.  The  animal  is  subject  to 
violent  fits  of  coughing  combined  with  vo¬ 
miting,  loses  its  appetite,  its  flesh  begins  to 
waste,  and  if  the  disease  be  virulent,  symp¬ 
toms  of  affection  of  the  brain  manifest  them¬ 
selves,  accompanied  by  fits,  paralysis,  or 
convulsive  twitchings.  In  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  laxatives,  emetics,  and  occasional 
bleeding  are  the  principal  remedies;  diar¬ 
rhoea  should  be  checked  by  astringents,  and 
to  reduce  the  violence  of  the  fits  warm  bath¬ 
ing  and  antispasmodics  should  be  resorted 
to.  The  distemper  is  generally  contagious, 
and  occurs  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Distemper  (Italian,  tempera),  in  painting, 
a  preparation  of  opaque -colour  mixed  in  a 
watery  glue,  such  as  size,  white  of  egg,  or 
gum.  It  is  used  now  chiefly  in  scene-paint¬ 
ing  and  in  paper  for  walls,  but  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  higher  departments  of  art 
before  the  introduction  of  oil-painting  in  the 
15th  century.  Distemper  is  painted  on  a 
(iry  surface,  fresco  on  wet  mortar  or  plaster, 


Distich  ’(dis'tik),  a  couplet  of  verses, 
especially  one  consisting  of  a  Latin  or  Greek 
hexameter  and  pentameter,  making  com¬ 
plete  sense. 

Distillation,  the  volatilization  and  subse¬ 
quent  condensation  of  a  liquid  by  a  special 
apparatus,  resulting  in  the  separation  of  the 
liquid  from  a  mixture.  The  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  heating  the  crude  liquid  or  mixture 
in  a  retort  or  vessel  known  as  the  body  of  the 
still.  This  is  made  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  and  is  closed  with  the  exception 
of  a  slender  neck  which  opens  into  the  con¬ 
denser,  a  long  tube  through  which  the  hot 
vapour  from  the  still  is  passed.  The  tube 
is  kept  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to 
cause  the  vapour  to  condense,  the  common 
method  of  securing  this  being  to  surround 
the  tube  with  a  constantly  renewed  stream 


of  cold  water.  In  some  cases  ice  or  a  freez¬ 
ing  mixture  may  be  required  to  effect  con¬ 
densation.  On  a  large  scale  the  condensing 
tube  is  coiled  round  and  round  in  a  tub  or  box, 
and  is  known  as  a  worm.  From  the  end  of  it  . 
the  vapour  condensed  into  a  liquid  drops  or 
distils  into  a  receiver.  The  simplest  case  of 
distillation  is  that  of  water  containing  solid 
matter  in  solution,  the  solid  matter  remain¬ 
ing  behind  in  the  still  or  retort  while  the 
water  trickles  pure  into  the  receiver.  The 
cut,  which  represents  a  simple  form  of  still, 
shows  B,  a  copper  boiler,  the  ‘  body  ’  of  the 
still,  a  being  the  ‘  head,’  and  c  the  ‘  neck,’ 
which  communicates  with  the  spiral  worm  D 
placed  in  a  vessel  which  contains  cold  water, 
the  distilled  liquid  trickling  out  at  o.  The 
cold  water  round  the  worm  requires  to  be 
•continually  renewed,  as  otherwise  it  gets 
heated.  When  the  mixture  to  be  distilled 
consists  of  two  or  more  fluids  of  different 
boiling-points,  such  as  alcohol  and  water, 
the  more  volatile  comes  off  first,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  other,  so  that  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  completely  to  separate  bodies  By  oqq 
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distillation.  This  is  effected  by  repeated 
successive  distillations  of  the  liquid  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  substances  to  retain 
the  impurities.  When  the  production  of 
one  of  the  ingredients  only  is  aimed  at  by 
this  process,  it  is  called  rectification ,  but 
when  it  is  desired  to  separate  and  collect 
all  the  liquids  present,  or  to  divide  a  mix¬ 
ture  into  portions  lying  within  certain  ranges 
of  temperature  ascertained  either  by  the 
thermometer  or  by  the  amount  of  liquor 
run  off,  or  by  the  appearance  of  the  distillate, 
&c.,  the  process  is  called  fractional  distilla¬ 
tion.  In  the  laboratory,  distillation  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  purifying  water,  for  recovering 
alcohol  and  ether,  for  the  preparation,  puri¬ 
fication,  and  separation  of  a  great  number 
of  bodies.  On  the  large  scale  distillation  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium, 
sodium,  zinc,  mercury;  of  sulphuric  acid, 
ether,  chloroform,  sulphide  and  chloride  of 
carbon,  essential  oils  and  perfumes;  pui'ifica- 
tion  of  coal  and  wood  tar,  and  the  products 
obtained  from  them;  and  most  extensive  of 
all,  the  manufacture  of  whisky,  brandy,  or 
other  spirit.  Sea-water  is  also  distilled  in 
many  cases  for  drinking  or  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  Destructive  distillation  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  this  respect,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  substance  is  not  merely  separated  into 
the  bodies  by  the  mixture  of  which  it  is 
formed,  but  is  so  acted  on  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  decomposed,  and  bodies  are  produced 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  original  mat¬ 
ter.  The  term  is  restricted  to  the  action  of 
heat  upon  complex  organic  substances  out  of 
contact  with  the  air.  The  products  of  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  are  numerous  and  varied. 
On  the  manufacturing  scale  the  process  is 
conducted  sometimes  for  onepart,  sometimes 
for  another  part  of  the  products.  Coal,  for 
example,  is  distilled  primarily  for  the  gas, 
but  also  for  ammoniacal  water,  benzol,  an¬ 
thracene,  and  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  the 
fixed  carbon  or  coke,  the  volatile  portions 
being  neglected  and  practically  wasted. 
Wood  is  distilled  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
pyroligneous  acid  and  the  tar,  partly  for 
the  charcoal.  Bones  are  distilled  for  the 
sake  of  the  charcoal,  though  the  oil  is  also 
collected.  Shale  is  distilled  solely  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil. 

Distinguished  Service  Order,  an  order  in¬ 
stituted  by  Queen  Victoria  on  September  6th, 
1886,  for  the  adequate  reward  of  naval  and 
military  service.  Foreign  officers  who  have 
been  associated  in  naval  and  military  opera¬ 
tions  with  British  forces  are  eligible  to  be 
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honorary  members,  and  the  order  rank* 
next  to  that  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The 
badge  is  a  gold  cross  enamelled  white,  edged 
gold,  with  the  imperial  crown  on  one  side 
and  the  cipher  V.R.I.  on  the  other,  each 
inclosed  in  a  laurel  wreath. 

Dis'toma,  a  genus  of  trematode  or  suc¬ 
torial  parasitical  worms  or  flukes,  inhabiting 
various  parts  in  different  animals.  D.  hepa- 
ticum,  or  common  liver  fluke,  inhabits  the 
gall-bladder  or  ducts  of  the  liver  in  sheep, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  the 
rot.  They  have  also  been  discovered  in 
man  (though  rarely),  the  horse,  the  hog,  the 
rabbit,  birds,  &c.  In  form  it  is  ovate,  flat¬ 
tened,  and  presents  two  suckers  (whence  the 
name),  of  which  the  anterior  is  perforated 
by  the  aperture  of  the  mouth.  A  branched 
water- vascular  system  is  present,  and  opens 
posteriorly  by  a  small  aperture.  All  the 
animals  of  this  genus  present  the  pheno¬ 
menon  known  as  ‘alternation  of  generation.’ 

Distress',  in  law,  is  the  taking  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  chattel  of  a  wrong-doer  or  a  tenant, 
in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
done,  or  for  rent  or  service  due.  If  the  party 
whose  goods  or  cattle  are  seized  disputes  the 
injury,  service,  duty,  or  rent,  on  account  of 
which  the  distress  is  taken,  he  may  replevy 
the  things  taken,  giving  bonds,  at  the  same 
time,  to  return  them  or  pay  damage  in  case 
the  party  making  the  distress  shows  that 
the  wrong  has  been  done,  or  the  service  or 
rent  is  due.  Another  description  of  distress 
is  that  of  attachment ,  to  compel  a  party  to 
appear  before  a  court  when  summoned  for 
this  purpose.  The  distresses  most  frequently 
made  in  England  are  on  account  of  rent  and 
taxes  and  damage-feasance. 

Distribution  of  Animals.  See  Zoology. 

Distribution  of  Plants.  See  Botany. 

District  Courts,  an  important  series  of 
courts  in  the  U.  States,  each  under  a  single 
judge,  and  having  original  jurisdiction  in 
civil,  criminal,  and  admiralty  causes.  They 
are  about  sixty  in  number,  having  been  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time.  Generally  there 
is  one  for  each  state,  but  the  larger  states 
have  more  than  one. 

District  of  Columbia.  See  Columbia. 

Districts,  Congressional,  the  divisions 
in  the  United  States  which  each  return  a 
member  to  Congress.  Their  number  varies 
at  different  times,  being  fixed  after  each 
decennial  census.  At  present  they  are  356. 

Districts,  Military,  fifteen  districts  into 
which  for  convenience  of  organization  the 
United  Kingdom  is  divided,  eleven  of  them 
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being  in  England,  and  three  in  Ireland. 
Scotland  forms  but  one  military  district. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  English  districts 
are  1,  London;  2,  Dover;  3,  Aldershot;  4, 
Chatham ;  5,  Colchester ;  6,  Guernsey ;  7, 
Jersey;  8,  York;  9,  Portsmouth;  10,  Devon- 
port;  11,  Woolwich.  The  head- quarters  of 
the  Scotch  district  are  at  Edinburgh.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  three  Irish  districts 
are  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork. 

Ditch,  a  trench  in  the  earth  made  by 
digging,  particularly  a  trench  for  draining 
wet  land,  or  for  making  a  fence  to  guard 
inclosures,  or  for  preventing*  an  enemy  from 
approaching  a  town  or  fortress.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  is  called  also  a  fosse  or  moat, 
and  is  dug  round  the  rampart  or  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  scarp  and  counterscarp.  See 
Fortification. 

Dithyram'bus,  Dith'yramb,  in  Greek  lit¬ 
erature,  a  poem  sung  in  honour  of  the  god 
Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  at  his  festivals.  It 
was  composed  in  a  lofty  and  often  inflated 
style:  hence  the  term  is  applied  to  any  poem 
of  an  impetuous  and  irregular  character. 

Ditmarshes  (German,  Fithmarschen),  a 
district  of  Holstein,  in  Germany,  consisting 
of  a  monotonous  flat  stretching  along  the 
German  Ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eider,  and  so  little  raised 
above  the  sea  as  to  require  the  protection 
of  strong  embankments.  The  area  is  500 
sq.  miles,  and  the  total  pop.  above  70,000. 

Dittany,  the  popular  name  of  the  plants 
of  the  genus  Fictamnus,  an  herb  of  the  rue 
family  (Rutacese),  found  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the 
large  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers  are  in 
terminal  racemes.  The  whole  plant  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  oily  glands,  and  the  secreted  oil 
is  so  volatile  that  in  hot  weather  the  air 
round  the  plant  becomes  inflammable.  F. 
Fraxinella  and  F.  albus  are  found  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  dittany  of  the  United  States  is 
Cunila  Mariana ,  a  labiate  plant.  The  dit¬ 
tany  of  Crete  is  Origanum,  Fictamnus ,  and 
the  bastard  dittany  is  a  species  of  Marru- 
bium  (horehound),  both  labiates. 

Dittay,  in  Scots  law,  a  technical  term 
signifying  the  matter  of  charge  or  ground 
of  indictment  against  a  person  accused  of  a 
crime;  also,  the  charge  itself. 

Diu,  an  island  of  Hindustan,  belonging 
to  the  Portuguese,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
off  the  south  extremity  of  Gujerat,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
channel.  It  is  7  miles  in  length,  from  E.  to 
w.,  and  2  miles  in  greatest  breadth  from  N. 


to  s.  On  a  point  on  the  east  end  of  the 
island  stands  the  town  of  Diu.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  com¬ 
merce,  but  is  now  a  place  of  no  importance. 
Pop.  of  island,  12,636. 

Diuret'ics,  medicines  intended  to  increase 
the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine.  They 
either  act  directly  on  the  kidneys,  exciting 
these  organs  to  increased  action;  or  in¬ 
directly  by  influencing  the  circulation  first. 
Of  the  first  class  are  squill,  broom,  juniper, 
alcohol,  potash,  &c.;  of  the  second,  digitalis, 
elaterium,  cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

Diur'na,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
diurnal  lepidopterous  insects  or  butterflies. 

Divan"',  a  Persian  word  having  several 
significations.  It  is  used  in  Turkey  for  the 
highest  council  of  state,  the  Turkish  minis¬ 
try;  and  for  a  large  hall  for  the  reception 
of  visitors.  Among  several  oriental  nations 
this  name  is  given  to  certain  collections  of 
lyric  poems  by  one  author.  The  divans  of 
Hafiz  and  Saadi,  the  Persian  poets,  are 
among  the  most  important.  In  Western 
Europe  the  term  is  applied  to  a  cafe,  and 
to  a  kind  of  cushioned  seat. 

Divers,  birds  remarkable  for  the  habit 
of  diving.  The  divers  (Colymbidse)  are  a 
family  of  swimming  birds  (Natatores),  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  strong,  straight,  rather  com¬ 
pressed  pointed  bill  about  as  long  as  the 
head;  a  short  and  rounded  tail;  short  wings; 
thin,  compressed  legs,  placed  very  far  back, 
and  the  toes  completely  webbed.  They 
prey  upon  fish,  which  they  pursue  under 
water,  making  use  partly  of  their  wings, 
but  chiefly  of  their  legs  and  webbed  feet  in 
their  subaqueous  progression.  The  leading 
species  are  the  great  northern  diver  (Co- 
lymbus  .ylacidlis),  the  red-throated  diver  (C. 
septentrionalis),  and  theblack-throated  diver 
(C.  arcticus).  These  birds  inhabit  the  Arctic 
seas  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds;  they  are 
abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia.  The  great  northern  diver,  loon, 
or  ember  goose  is  about  2f  feet  long,  and  is 
of  handsome  plumage. 

Dividend,  lit.  what  is  to  be  divided,  a 
term  used  in  arithmetic  and  in  reference  to 
stocks,  &c.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  or  profit  of  stocks  divided  among,  and 
paid  to,  the  proprietors.  It  also  signifies  the 
payment  made  to  creditors  out  of  the  estate 
of  a  bankrupt. 

Dividers,  a  pair  of  compasses  or  similar 
instrument. 

Dividing  Engine,  a  machine  for  marking 
the  divisions  on  the  scales  of  scientific, 
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mathematical,  or  other  instruments.  Some 
of  these  perform  work  of  extraox-dinary 
fineness  and  accuracy. 

Dividing  Range,  Great,  an  Australian 
chain  of  mountains,  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
and  those  running  westward.  It  is  situated 
at  an  average  distance  of  30  miles  from  the 
sea,  though  in  some  places  it  recedes  as 
much  as  60  miles,  and  stretches  fx-om  Cape 
York  on  the  north  to  Wilson’s  Promontory 
on  the  south.  Culminating  point  Mount 
Townshend  (7353  feet). 

Divi-divi,  Libi-dibi,  or  Libi-davi,  the 
pods  of  Ccesalpinia  coriaria,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  tropical  America,  and  a  member 
of  the  family  which  yields  sapan,  brazil,  and 
other  red  woods.  The  pods  ai-e  about  1  inch 
broad  and  3  inches  long,  but  are  generally 
bent  or  curled  up ;  are  excessively  astringent, 
containing  a  lai*ge  proportion  of  tannic  and 
gallic  acid,  for  which  reason  they  are  used 
by  tanners  and  dyers. 

Divina  Commedia.  See  Dante. 

Divination,  the  act  of  divining;  a  fore¬ 
telling  future  events,  or  discovering  things 
secret  or  obscure,  by  the  aid  of  superior  be¬ 
ings,  or  by  other  than  human  means.  In 
ancient  times  divination  was  divided  into 
two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  Natural 
divination  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a 
kind  of  inspiration  or  divine  afflatus;  arti¬ 
ficial  divination  was  effected  by  certain 
rites,  experiments,  or  observations,  as  by 
sacrifices,  observation  of  entx-ails  and  flight 
of  birds,  lots,  omens,  position  of  the  stars, 
&c.  Among  modes  of  divination  were: 
axinomancy,  by  axes;  belomancy,  by  arrows; 
bibliomancy,  by  the  Bible;  oneiromancy,  by 
dreams;  pyromancy ,  by  fire,  &c. 

Divine  Right,  the  claim  set  up  by  some 
sovereigns  or  their  supporters  to  the  absolute 
obedience  of  subjects  as  ruling  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  God,  insomuch  that,  although  they 
may  themselves  submit  to  restrictions  on 
their  authority,  yet  subjects  endeavouring 
to  enforce  those  restrictions  by  resistance  to 
their  sovereign’s  acts  are  considered  guilty 
of  a  sin.  This  doctrine,  so  celebrated  in 
English  constitutional  history,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  exploded. 

Divine  Service,  Tenure  by,  a  species  of 
tenure,  now  obsolete,  by  which  the  tenant 
held  the  land  on  condition  of  performing 
some  divine  service,  such  as  saying  so  many 
masses,  distributing  a  certain  amount  in 
alms,  &c. 


Diving,  the  art  or  act  of  descending  into 
water  to  considerable  depths,  and  remaining 
there  for  a  time.  The  uses  of  diving  are 
important,  particularly  in  fishing  for  pearls, 
corals,  sponges,  examining  the  foundations 
of  bridges,  recovering  valuables  from  sunken 
ships,  and  the  like.  Without  the  aid  of 
ai-tificial  appliances  a  skilful  di  ver  may  remain 
under  water  for  two,  or  even  three  minutes; 
accounts  of  longer  pei'iods  are  doubtful  or 
absurd.  Various  methods  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  engines  contrived  to  render  div¬ 
ing  more  safe  and  easy.  The  great  object 
in  all  these  is  to  furnish  the  diver  with  fresh 
air,  without  which  he  must  either  make  but 
a  short  stay  under  water  or  perish.  See 
Diving-bell,  Diving-dress. 

Diving-bell,  a  conti’i vance  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  persons  to  descend  and  to  remain 
below  the  sux-face  of  water  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  perform  various  operations,  such  as 
examining  the  foundations  of  bridges,  blast¬ 
ing  rocks,  recovering  treasure  from  sunken 
vessels,  &c.  Diving-bells  have  been  made 
of  various  forms,  more  especially  in  that  of 
a  bell  or  hollow  truncated  cone,  with  the 
smaller  end  close,  and  the  larger  one,  which 
is  placed  lowermost,  open.  The  air  con¬ 
tained  within  these  vessels  prevents  them 
from  being  filled  with  water  on  submersion, 
so  that  the  diver  may  descend  in  them  and 
breathe  freely  for  a  long  time,  provided  he 
can  be  furnished  with  a  new  supply  of  fresh 
air  when  the  contained  air  becomes  vitiated 
by  respiration.  The  diving-bell  is  generally 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  has  several  strong 
convex  lenses  set  in  the  upper  side  or  roof, 
to  admit  light  to  the  persons  within.  It  is 
suspended  by  chains  from  a  barge  or  lighter, 
and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure 
upon  signals  being  given  by  the  pei’sons 
within,  who  are  supplied  with  fi-esh  air  in¬ 
jected  into  a  flexible  pipe  by  means  of  for¬ 
cing  pumps  placed  in  the  lighter,  while  the 
heated  air  escapes  by  a  cock  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bell.  The  illusti-ation  shows  the 
most  recent  form  of  diving  apparatus  in  use 
on  the  river  Clyde,  in  which  steam  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  operate  all  the  movements  required. 
A  form,  called  the  nautilus,  has  been  in¬ 
vented  which  enables  the  occupants,  and  not 
the  attendants  above,  to  raise  or  sink  the 
bell,  move  it  about  at  pleasure,  or  raise  great 
weights  with  it  and  deposit  them  in  any 
desired  spot. 

Diving-dress,  a  waterproof  dress  of  india- 
rubber  cloth  used  by  professional  divers,  and 
covering  the  entire  body  except  the  head. 
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The  dress  has  a  neck-piece  or  breastplate, 
fitted  with  a  segmental  screw  bayonet  joint, 
to  which  the  head-piece  or  helmet,  the  neck 
of  which  has  a  corresponding  screw,  can  be 
attached  orremoved.  Thehelmet  hasusually 
three  eyeholes,  covered  with  strong  glass, 
and  protected  by  guards.  Air  is  supplied 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  which  enters 


Diving-dress  and  Diving-helmet  by  Siebe,  Gorman  & 
Co. — a,  Pipe  by  which  air  is  supplied;  b,  valve  by  which 
it  escapes. 


the  helmet  and  communicates  with  an  air- 
pump  above.  To  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
used  air  there  is  sometimes  another  flexible 
tube,  which  is  led  from  the  back  part  of  the 
helmet  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  in 
the  more  improved  forms  of  the  dress,  the 
breathed  air  escapes  by  a  valve  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  prevent  water  from  getting 
in,  though  it  lets  the  air  out.  Leaden 
weights  are  attached  to  the  diver,  and  his 
shoes  are  weighted,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
descend  a  ladder,  walk  about  below,  &c. 
Communication  can  be  carried  on  with  those 
above  by  means  of  a  cord  running  between 
the  diver  and  the  attendants;  or  he  may 
converse  with  them  through  a  speaking  tube 
or  a  telephonic  apparatus.  One  form  of  div¬ 
ing-dress  makes  the  diver  independent  of  any 
connection  with  persons  above  the  water. 
It  is  elastic  and  hermetically  closed.  A  re¬ 
servoir  containing  highly  compressed  air  is 
fixed  on  the  diver’s  back,  which  supplies 
him  with  air  by  a  self-regulating  apparatus 
at  a  pressure  corresponding  to  his  depth. 
When  he  wishes  to  ascend  he  simply  inflates 
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his  dress  from  the  reservoir.  Another  form, 
known  as  the  Fleuss  dress,  makes  the  diver 
also  independent  of  exterior  aid.  The 
helmet  contains  a  supply  of  compressed 
oxygen,  and  the  exhaled  breath  is  passed 
through  a  filter  in  the  breast -piece  which 
deprives  it  of  its  carbonic  acid,  while  the 
nitrogen  goes  back  into  the  helmet  to  be 
mixed  with  the  oxygen,  the  supply  of  which 
is  under  the  diver’s  own  control,  and  to  be 
breathed  over  again.  A  diver  has  remained 
an  hour  and  a  half  under  35  feet  of  wrater 
in  this  dress.  The  safe  limit  of  depth  at 
which  operations  can  be  carried  on  with  the 
diving-dress  is  120  to  150  feet.  Diving  for 
pearls,  sponges,  or  corals  is  now  to  a  great 
extent  carried  on  by  means  of  diving-dresses. 

Divining  Rod,  a  rod,  usually  of  hazel,  with 
two  forked  branches,  used  by  persons  who 
profess  to  discover  minerals  or  w  ater  under 
ground.  The  rod,  if  carried  slow  ly  along  by 
the  forked  ends,  dips  and  points  dow  nw'ards, 
it  is  affirmed,  when  brought  over  the  spot 
where  the  concealed  mineral  or  water  is  to 
be  found.  The  use  of  the  divining-rod  is 
still  common  in  many  parts,  and  quite  re¬ 
cently  various  wonderful  instances  of  its  effi¬ 
cacy  in  discovering  water  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  respectable  prints. 

Divisibil'ity,  that  general  property  of 
bodies  by  which  their  parts  or  component 
particles  are  capable  of  separation.  Nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  division  of  matter 
to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  belief,  may 
be  easily  instanced.  Thus  glass  test- plates 
for  microscopes  have  been  ruled  so  fine  as  to 
have  225,000  spaces  to  the  inch.  Cotton 
yarn  has  been  spun  so  fine  that  one  pound 
of  it  extended  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  a 
Manchester  spinner  is  said  to  have  attained 
such  a  marvellous  fineness  that  one  pound 
would  extend  4770  miles.  One  grain  of 
gold  has  been  beaten  out  to  a  surface  of  52 
square  inches,  and  leaves  have  been  made 
367,500  of  which  would  go  to  the  inch 
of  thickness.  Iron  has  been  reduced  to 
wonderfully  thin  sheets.  Fine  tissue  paper 
is  about  the  1200th  part  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  but  sheets  of  iron  have  been  rolled 
much  thinner  than  this,  and  as  fine  as  one 
4800th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Wires 
of  platinum  have  been  drawn  out  so  fine  as 
to  be  only  the  30,000th  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Human  hair  varies  in  thickness 
from  the  250th  to  the  600th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  fibre  of  the  coarsest  wool  is  about  the 
500th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  that 
of  the  finest  only  the  1500th  part.  The  silk 
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line,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  is  about  the 
5000th  part  of  an  inch  thick;  but  a  spi¬ 
der’s  line  is  only  the  30,000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  insomuch  that  a  single 
pound  of  this  attenuated  substance  might 
be  sufficient  to  encompass  our  globe.  The 
trituration  and  levigation  of  powders,  and 
the  perennial  abrasion  and  waste  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  solid  bodies,  occasion  a  disintegration 
of  particles  almost  exceeding  the  powers  of 
computation.  The  solutions  of  certain  sa¬ 
line  bodies,  and  of  other  coloured  substances, 
also  exhibit  a  prodigious  subdivision  of  mat¬ 
ter.  A  single  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  or  blue  vitriol,  will  communicate  a  fine 
azure  tint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  In  this 
case  the  sulphate  must  be  attenuated  at  least 
10,000,000  times.  Odours  are  capable  of 
a  much  wider  diffusion.  A  single  grain  of 
musk  has  been  known  to  perfume  a  large 
room  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  At  the 
lowest  computation  the  musk  had  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  320  quadrillions  of  particles, 
each  of  them  capable  of  affecting  the  olfac¬ 
tory  organs. 

Division,  in  arithmetic,  the  dividing  of  a 
number  or  quantity  into  any  parts  assigned; 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  rules,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  find  how  often  one  number  is 
contained  in  another.  The  number  to  be 
divided  is  the  dividend,  the  number  which 
divides  is  the  divisor,  and  the  result  of  the 
division  is  the  quotient.  Division  is  the  con¬ 
verse  of  multiplication. 

Division,  in  military  matters,  a  portion  of 
an  army  consisting  of  two  or  more  brigades, 
composed  of  the  various  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  commanded  by  a  general  officer. 
In  the  navy,  a  select  number  of  ships  in  a 
fleet  or  squadron  of  men-of-war.  The  term 
is  now  practically  abolished  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  gigantic  heavily-armed  iron-clad 
ships  into  the  navy. 

Division,  in  parliament,  the  mode  of  de¬ 
termining  a  question  at  the  end  of  a  debate. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  speaker  puts 
the  question,  and  declares  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  ‘Ayes’  or  the  ‘Noes’  have  it. 
Should  his  opinion  not  be  acquiesced  in  by 
the  minority,  the  house  is  cleared,  and  the 
‘Ayes’  directed  to  go  into  the  right  lobby 
and  the  ‘  Noes’  into  the  left,  where  they  are 
counted  by  two  tellers  appointed  for  each 
party.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  two  sides 
in  a  division  are  called  ‘Contents’  and  ‘Not- 
contents.’ 

Division  of  Labour,  a  principle  employed 
in  great  industries  for  the  simplification  of 


the  work  to  be  done  by  each  of  the  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  it.  The  separation  of  com¬ 
plicated  processes  into  a  series  of  simple 
operations  not  only  results  in  a  great  saving 
of  time,  but  also  demands  much  less  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  workman,  in  order  that  he 
may  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in  perform¬ 
ing  any  particular  operation.  Owing  to  both 
of  these  causes,  the  saving  of  time,  and  the 
employment  of  cheaper  labour,  the  cost  of 
producing  complicated  articles  is,  by  the 
application  of  this  principle,  immensely  re¬ 
duced.  Division  of  labour  tends  to  the 
invention  of  machinery,  and  to  the  effectual 
use  of  machinery  when  invented.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  workman;  it  effects  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  capital,  and  it  conduces  to  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labour  by 
classing  work-people  according  to  their 
capacity.  It  has,  however,  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  labourer’s  usefulness  as  an  all¬ 
round  workman. 

Divorce  is  a  separation,  by  law,  of  husband 
and  wife,  and  is  either  a  divorce  a  vinculo 
matrimonii,  that  is,  a  complete  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  bonds,  or  a  divorce  a  mensd 
et  thoro  (from  bed  and  board),  whereby  the 
parties  are  legally  separated,  but  not  un¬ 
married.  The  causes  admitted  by  different 
codes  of  laws  as  grounds  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  entire  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
contract,  as  well  as  the  description  of  tri¬ 
bunal  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  form  of  the  proceedings, 
are  various.  Divorce  was  permitted  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  but  forbidden  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  for  unchastity.  The 
early  laws  of  Rome  permitted  the  husband 
to  divorce  his  wife  for  adultery  and  many 
other  alleged  offences.  The  facility  of 
divorce  continued,  without  restriction,  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  but  as  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe  emerged  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  they  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Marriage, 
under  the  Roman  Church,  instead  of  a 
civil  contract,  came  to  be  considered  a  sac¬ 
rament  of  the  church,  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  dissolve.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  could 
indeed  annul  a  marriage,  but  only  for  a 
cause  that  existed  at  the  time  the  marriage 
was  contracted,  such  as  prior  contracts,  im- 
potency,  &c.  For  any  cause  arising  after 
marriage  they  could  only  pronounce  a  di¬ 
vorce  a  mensd  et  thoro,  which  did  not  leave 
either  party  free  to  marry  again,  except  by 
papal  dispensation.  A  divorce  a  vinculo 
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matrimonii,  for  any  cause  arising  subse¬ 
quent  to  marriage,  could  formerly  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  England  only  by  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  must  have 
previously  pronounced  a  divorce  a  mensa  et 
thoro.  The  act  passed  in  1857,  however, 
established  a  new  court  for  trying  divorce 
causes,  called  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  since  absorbed  into  the 
Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.  According  to 
present  practice  the  husband  may  obtain  a 
divorce  for  simple  adultery;  but  if  the  wife  is 
the  petitioner,  she  must  show  that  her  hus¬ 
band  has  been  guilty  of  certain  kinds  of 
adultery,  or  of  adultery  coupled  with  deser¬ 
tion  or  gross  cruelty.  Either  party  may 
marry  again  after  divorce.  A  divorce  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  if  it  appear  that  the  peti¬ 
tioner  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence, 
or  that  there  is  collusion  between  the  par¬ 
ties  to  obtain  a  divorce,  or  if  they  have  con¬ 
doned  the  offence  by  living  together  as  man 
and  wife  after  discovery.  The  husband  may 
claim  damages  from  the  adulterer,  and  the 
court  may  also  order  the  adulterer  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  act  also  abolished  divorces  a 
mensd  et  thoro,  substituting,  however,  judi¬ 
cial  separations.  (See  Judicial  Separation.) 
A  decree  for  a  divorce  is  always  in  the  first 
instance  a  decree  nisi  (which  see).  In  Scot¬ 
land,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  di¬ 
vorce  might  be  obtained  by  either  party  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  marriage  being  held 
to  be  only  a  civil  contract,  and  as  such 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts. 
In  the  United  States  marriage  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  civil  contract,  and  the  laws  as 
to  divorce,  and  the  facility  or  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  differ  greatly  in  the  several 
States. 

Dix,  John  A.,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  24,  1798.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  military  training,  but  afterwards 
studied  law.  At  a  critical  time  in  1861  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  civil  war  under  the  first  call  for 
troops  he  organized  seventeen  regiments. 
After  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  by  his  en¬ 
ergetic  measures  he  saved  Maryland  from 
going  over  to  the  Confederate  cause.  In 
1872  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  orator.  He  died  April  21,  1879. 

Dixon,  William  Hepworth,  miscellane¬ 
ous  writer,  born  at  Manchester  1821,  died 
in  London  1879.  In  1849  he  published  a 
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memoir  of  Howard  the  philanthropist,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Life  of  William  Penn 
(1851),  and  by  a  work  on  Admiral  Blake 
(1852).  In  1853,  after  having  been  a  con¬ 
tributor,  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
Athenaeum,  a  post  which  he  retained  till 
1869.  During  this  period  he  published 
several  very  popular  works,  including  the 
Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  The  Holy 
Land,  and  New  America,  the  last  being 
followed  by  Spiritual  Wives.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  Athenaeum,  and  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  to  the 
world  somewhere  about  twenty-five  vol¬ 
umes  of  history,  travel,  and  fiction,  among 
others,  Free  Russia;  Her  Majesty’s  Tower; 
The  Switzers;  History  of  Two  Queens,  Ca¬ 
tharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyu,  &c. 

Dixon,  Edwards  co.,  Ills.;  manufactur¬ 
ing,  Hour,  iron,  lumber.  Pop.  5161. 

Dizful,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  the  western 
boundary,  on  the  river  Dizful;  a  place  of 
great  trade  and  manufactures.  Pop.  30,000. 

Dizier  (diz-i-a),  St.,  a  town  of  North-east¬ 
ern  France,  dep.  Haute- Marne,  on  the  Marne 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  35  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Chalons.  There  are  several  blast¬ 
furnaces  and  other  works.  Pop.  12,773. 

Djidda.  See  Jidda. 

Djokdjokarta,  a  Dutch  residency  in  the 
island  of  J ava,  on  the  south  coast,  with  a 
capital  of  the  same  name.  Its  forest^  abound 
in  teak.  Its  natural  fertility  is  great,  and 
rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  extensively 
cultivated.  It  is  ruled  by  a  sultan  who  is 
dependent  on  the  Dutch.  Pop.  441,800. 
The  town  is  large  and  regular,  and  contains 
the  sultan’s  water-palace,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Dutch  resident,  which  is  a  fort  com¬ 
manding  both  the  palace  and  the  town. 
Pop.  45,000. 

Dmitrof,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  45  miles  north  of  Moscow.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cloths,  leather,  and 
porcelain.  Pop.  8042. 

Dmitrovsk,  a  town  in  Russia,  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Orel,  on  the  highway  from  Mos¬ 
cow  to  Kiev.  There  are  manufactures  of 
leather  and  soap.  Pop.  7603. 

Dnieper  (ne'per;  Russian,  Vnjcpr,d nyepr; 
anciently  Borysthenes),  a  great  river  of  Russia 
which  rises  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
flows  first  south-west,  then  south-east,  and 
latterly  again  south-west  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  a  little  above 
Smolensk,  and  has  a  total  length,  including 
windings,  of  1230  miles.  Among  its  tribu¬ 
taries  are  the  Beresina,  the  Pripet,  th« 
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Desna,  and  the  Psiol.  In  its  lower  course 
there  are  important  fisheries.  Between  Kiev 
and  Alexandrovsk  it  forms  a  series  of  cata¬ 
racts,  which  are  now  being  removed  by 
blasting  of  the  rocks.  Since  1838  there 
have  been  steamboats  on  the  river,  and  the 
trade  carried  by  it  is  considerable. 

Dniester  (nes'ter;  Russian,  Dnjestr;  anc. 
Tyras),  a  large  river  of  Europe,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in 
Austrian  Galicia,  enters  Russia  at  Chotin, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea,  after 
a  course  of  about  750  miles.  Its  navigation 
is  difficult  on  account  of  frequent  shallows 
and  rapids. 

Doab'  (that  is,  Two  Waters),  a  name  in 
Hindustan  applied  indiscriminately  to  any 
tract  of  country  between  two  rivers.  The 
tract  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna 
is  usually  called  the  Doab;  other  similar 
tracts  have  their  distinctive  names,  the  Pun¬ 
jab  being  divided  into  five  districts  of  this 
kind,  Bari-Doab,  Rechna  Doab,  Sinde-Sa- 
gar  Doab,  &c. 

Dob'beran,  or  Doberan,  a  German  water¬ 
ing-place  in  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  2  or  3 
miles  from  the  Baltic.  There  are  mineral 
springs,  bathing  establishments,  &c.  Pop. 
3905. 

Dobell',  Sydney,  English  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  born  in  1824.  His  first  poem,  The 
Roman,  appeared  in  1850,  and  was  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  the  critics.  Among  his 

other  works  are  Balder,  Sonnets  on  the 
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War,  England  in  Time  of  War,  &c.  He 
died  Nov.  14,  1874. 

Dobeln  (dew'beln),  a  town,  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  about  40  miles  south-east  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  with  a  great  trade  in  grain,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  cloth,  yarn,  leather,  lackered 
wares,  &c.  Pop.  11,972. 

Doberan.  See  Dobberan. 

Dobereiner’s  (do'be-rl-ner)  Lamp,  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  producing  an  instantaneous 
light,  invented  by  Professor  Lobcreiner,  of 
Jena,  in  1824.  The  light  is  produced  by 
throwing  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  re¬ 
cently-prepared  spongy  platinum,  when  the 
metal  instantly  becomes  red  hot,  and  then 
sets  fire  to  the  gas.  The  action  depends 
upon  the  readiness  with  which  spongy  plati¬ 
num  absorbs  gases,  more  especially  oxygen 
gas.  The  hydrogen  is  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  oxygen  (derived  from  the 
atmosphere)  in  the  pores  of  the  platinum 
that  chemical  union,  attended  with  evolu¬ 
tion  of  light,  takes  place. 

Dobrud'sha,  The,  a  territory  forming 


part  of  the  kingdom  of  Roumania,  included 
between  the  Danube,  which  forms  its  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  west  and  north,  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line 
stretching  from  Silistria  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  south  of  Mangalia.  There  are  some 
fertile  spots,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  marshy 
and  unhealthy.  The  population  is  of  vari¬ 
ous  nationalities,  Roumanians,  Bulgars, 
Greeks,  Turks,  and  Jews.  The  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  rearing  sheep  and 
buffaloes.  The  principal  town  is  Babadagh. 
Pop.  about  100,000. 

Doce'tse  (from  Greek  dokein,  to  seem  or 
appear),  the  name  given,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  church,  to  those  who  denied  the 
reality  of  the  human  form  of  Christ,  main¬ 
taining  it  to  be  merely  a  phantom  or  shadow. 
In  the  sense  of  regarding  Christ’s  body  as 
a  heavenly  and  ethereal,  instead  of  a  human 
one,  docetism  had  its  partisans  even  among 
the  orthodox. 

Dock,  a  name  applied  to  different  plants 
of  the  genus  Rumex,  belonging  to  the  rhu¬ 
barb  family  ( Polygon aceae).  These  are 
large  herbaceous  plants,  with  stout  roots, 
alternate  and  often  entire  leaves,  and  bear¬ 
ing  panicles  of  small  greenish  flowers.  They 
are  very  troublesome  as  weeds,  but  the  roots 
of  some  of  them  are  used  medicinally  as 
astringents. 

Docket,  Docquet  (dok'et),  in  law,  a  term 
variously  used,  as  for  a  summary  of  a  larger 
writing;  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment  containing  the  heads  of  a  waiting;  an 
alphabetical  list  of  cases  in  a  court,  or  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
have  suits  depending  in  a  court. 

Docks  are  usually  artificial  in  closures  for 
the  reception  of  vessels,  and  provided  with 
gates  to  keep  in  or  shut  out  the  tide.  They 
are  called  tcet-docks  when  they  are  intended 
to  receive  vessels  for  loading  and  unloading, 
the  gates  being  in  this  case  constructed  so 
as  to  keep  in  the  tide,  and  thus  preserve  the 
water  within  the  docks  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  uniform  level  of  high  water.  They 
are  called  dry-doclcs,  or  graving-docks,  when 
they  are  intended  to  admit  vessels  to  be 
examined  and  repaired,  the  gates  in  this 
case  being  such  as  to  keep  out  the  tide 
while  the  shipwrights  are  engaged  on  the 
vessel.  There  is  another  kind  of  dry-docks 
called  floating-docks ,  which  float  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  may  be  sunk  suffici¬ 
ently  to  allow  of  a  vessel  being  floated  into 
them,  and  then  raised  again,  by  pumping 
the  water  out  of  the  tanks  round  the  sides. 
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One  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  wet-dock  is  to  keep 
a  uniform  level  of  water,  so  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  can  be 
carried  on  without  any  interruption  and 
without  danger  of  damage  to  the  vessel  from 
straining,  low  tides,  storms,  &c.  The  first 
wet-docks  constructed  in  England  were 
those  now  called  the  Commercial  Docks,  in 
London,  which  existed  in  a  much  less  ex¬ 


tensive  form  so  early  as  1660.  In  1800  the 
West  India  Docks  were  constructed,  and 
were  followed  by  the  East  India  Docks, 
Millwall  Docks,  London  Docks,  the  St.  Ka¬ 
tharine  Docks,  and  the  Victoria  Docks,  af¬ 
fording,  together  with  those  at  Tilbury,  more 
than  600  acres  of  water  accommodation,  be¬ 
sides  wharf  and  warehouse  grounds,  where 
all  kinds  of  appliances  and  machinery  for  the 


Bird’s-eye  view  of  the  West  India  Docks,  London. 


speedy  and  convenient  transfer  of  goods  and 
cargoes  are  in  use.  Some  of  the  warehouses 
are  extremely  capacious,  the  tobacco  ware¬ 
house  of  the  London  Docks  being  itself 
nearly  5  acres  in  extent.  Next  after  the 
London  docks  comethoseof  Liverpool,  which 
extend  more  than  6  miles  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mersey,  and  cover,  together  with 
the  Birkenhead  docks,  nearly  as  large  a  total 
acreage  as  those  of  London.  The  other  im- 
portant  British  docks  are  those  at  South¬ 
ampton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Hull,  Great  Grims¬ 
by,  Newcastle,  Shields,  Barrow,  Leith,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Dundee,  &c. 

Graving-docks  are  built  of  strong  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  their  entrance  is  closed  either  by 
swinging  gates  opening  in  the  middle,  and 
when  shut  presenting  a  salient  angle  to  the 
water  in  the  river  or  harbour  from  which 
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the  dock  is  entered,  or  by  a  framework 
called  a  caisson,  built  like  the  hull  of  a 
ship,  with  a  keel  and  a  stem  at  both  ends. 
When  the  caisson  is  empty  it  floats,  and 
may  be  removed  to  admit  of  a  vessel  being 
floated  into  the  dock.  The  caisson  being 
then  placed  at  the  entrance  and  filled  with 
water,  again  sinks  into  the  grooves  intended 
for  it  and  closes  the  graving-dock.  The  water 
is  then  pumped  out,  leaving  the  ship  dry 
and  supported  by  wooden  blocks  and  props. 
With  regard  to  floating-docks,  a  common 
type  of  construction  is  the  iron  floating-dock 
built  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  not 
closed  in  at  either  end.  It  is  sunk  to  the 
required  depth  by  the  admission  of  water 
into  so  many  of  the  compartments,  till  the 
vessel  to  be  docked  can  float  easily  above 
its  bottom,  and  it  is  then  raised  by  pumping 
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out  the  water  until  the  ship  can  be  propped 
up  as  in  a  dry-dopk. 

A  kind  of  dry-dock,  called  the  hydraulic 
lift  dock,  consists  of  a  double  row  of  iron 
columns,  each  of  which  contains  a  hydraulic 
press.  All  these  hydraulic  presses  can  be 
worked  simultaneously  by  a  powerful  steam- 
engine,  and  their  combined  action  has  the 


Dry  or  Graving  Dock. 


effect  of  raising  a  series  of  transverse  iron 
girders  stretching  from  the  columns  on  one 
side  to  those  of  the  other.  An  iron  pontoon 
is  first  floated  above  these  girders,  and  then 
sunk  so  as  to  rest  on  them,  and  the  ship  to  be 
docked  is  floated  above  the  pontoon  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  blocks  resting  only  upon  the  pon¬ 
toon,  so  that  the  ship  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  columns  on  each  side.  The  hy¬ 
draulic  presses  are  then  set  to  work,  the 
girders  with  the  pontoon  and  ship  are  raised 
high  enough  for  the  water  to  be  run  out  of 
the  pontoon,  which  is  then  sufficiently  buoy¬ 
ant  to  float  the  ship.  The  pontoon  may  now 
be  floated  away  clear  of  the  dock,  and  an¬ 
other  take  its  place.  By  this  plan  a  number 
of  vessels  can  be  floated  for  overhauling  and 
repairs  in  very  shallow  water  and  at  com¬ 
paratively  slight  expense. 

Dock -warrants,  orders  for  goods  kept 
in  the  warehouses  connected  with  a  dock. 
They  are  granted  by  the  proper  officer  at 
the  dock  to  the  importer  in  favour  of  any 
one  that  he  may  name.  These  warrants  are 
held  to  be  negotiable,  so  that  they  may  pass 
from  one  holder  to  another,  the  property 
of  them  being  always  vested  in  the  holder. 

Dock-yards,  establishments  supplied  with 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  materials  and  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  construction,  repairs,  and 


equipment  of  ships  of  war.  In  England  the 
royal  dock-yards  are  at  Chatham,  Sheer¬ 
ness,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pem¬ 
broke,  besides  the  Deptford  and  Woolwich 
store -yards.  There  are  also  royal  dock¬ 
yards  at  Haulbowline  in  Cork  Harbour,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Halifax,  Bermuda,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  Sierra 
Leone,  Trincomalee,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong, 
Esquimalt  (Vancouver’s  Island),  Fernando 
Po,  Sydney,  and  Shanghai.  The  dock-yards 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  with  a  rear-admiral  as  superintendent. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  nine  im¬ 
portant  navy-yards,  located  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; 
League  Island,  Pa.;  Portsmouth,  Va. ; 
Mare  Island,  Cal.;  New  London,  Conn.; 
Pensacola,  Fla. ;  and  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Doctor,  a  term  literally  signifying  teacher. 
In  the  middle  ages,  from  the  twelfth  century, 
it  came  into  use  as  a  title  of  honour  for  men 
of  great  learning,  such  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
(Doctor  Angelicus),  Duns  Scotus  (Doctor 
Subtilis),  &c.  It  was  first  made  an  aca¬ 
demical  title  by  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  emperors  and  popes  soon  afterwards 
assumed  the  right  of  granting  universities 
the  power  of  conferring  the  degree  in  law. 
The  faculties  of  theology  and  medicine  were 
soon  included,  but  for  a  long  time  the 
faculty  of  arts  retained  the  older  title  of 
Magister,  till  the  German  universities  sub¬ 
stituted  that  of  Doctor.  The  title  of  Doctor 
is  in  some  cases  an  honorary  degree,  and  in 
other  cases  (as  in  medicine  and  science)  con¬ 
ferred  after  examination.  The  title  of  D.C.L. 
(Doctor  of  Civil  Law),  for  example,  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  an  honorary  degree,  and  so  also 
are  those  of  D.D.  (Doctor  of  Divinity)  and 
LL.D.  (Doctor  of  Laws)  at  the  Scotch  uni¬ 
versities.  The  popes  and  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  exercise  the  right  of  confer¬ 
ring  the  degree  of  Doctor  both  in  law  and 
divinity. 

Doctor’s  Commons  was  a  college  founded 
for  the  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law  in  London, 
and  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  court  of 
arches,  the  archdeacon’s  court,  the  court  of 
admiralty,  &c.  The  practitioners  in  these 
courts  were  called  advocates  and  proctors. 
In  1857  an  act  was  passed  empowering  the 
college  to  sell  its  property  and  dissolve,  and 
making  the  privileges  of  the  proctors  com¬ 
mon  to  all  solicitors. 

Doctors  of  the  Church,  a  name  given  to 
four  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (Athanasius,  Basil, 
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Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom)  and 
three  of  the  Latin  Fathers  (Jerome,  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  Gregory  the  Great).  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  however,  recognizes  seven¬ 
teen  ‘Doctors  of  the  Church,’  including,  be¬ 
sides  those  already  mentioned,  Chrysologus, 
Leo,  Isidore,  Peter  Damian,  Anselm,  Ber¬ 
nard  of  Clairvaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona- 
ventura,  and  Alphonsus  of  Liguori.  The 
title  is  conferred  only  after  death. 

Doctrinaires,  a  section  of  French  poli¬ 
ticians,  represented  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
Royer- Collard,  Guizot  and  others,  who  be¬ 
came  prominent  after  the  Restoration  in 
1815.  They  favoured  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy  with  a  balance  of  powers  similar  to 
that  which  then  existed  in  Britain.  In  the 
chambers  they  thus  occupied  a  place  between 
radicals  and  ultra-royalists.  They  received 
the  name  of  doctrinaires  because  they  were 
looked  upon  more  as  theoretical  constitu¬ 
tion-makers  than  practical  politicians,  and 
the  term  is  now  used  with  a  wider  applica¬ 
tion  to  political  theorists  generally. 

Dodder,  the  common  name  of  the  plants 
of  the  genus  Cuscuta,  a  group  of  slender, 
branched,  twining,  leafless  pink  or  white  an¬ 
nual  parasites.  The  seeds  germinate  on  the 
ground,  but  the  young  plant  shows  its 
parasitic  habit  by  speedily  attaching  itself 
to  some  other  plant,  from  which  it  derives 
all  its  nourishment.  Four  species  are 
common  in  England.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  temperate  climates,  and  are  often 


Lesser  Dodder  (Cuscuta  Epithymum). 


very  destructive  to  flax,  clover  and  other 
crops.  There  are  fifty  species  in  two 
genera. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  English 
Dissenting  divine,  born  in  London  in  1702. 
He  was  an  earnest  pastor,  and  the  author 
of  many  hymns,  devotional  treatises,  &c. 
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The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul  and  The  Family  Expositor  are  amongst 
the  best  known  works.  He  died  in  1751. 

Dodec'agon,  a  figure  inclosed  by  twelve 
equal  straight  lines. 

Dodecahe'dron,  a  regular  solid  contained 
under  twelve  equal  and  regular  pentagons, 
or  having  twelve  equal  bases. 

Dodecan'dria  (Greek  dodeka,  twelve),  in 
botany,  the  twelfth  class  of  Linnaeus,  com¬ 
prising  plants  having  twelve  to  eighteen 
stamens. 

Dodo  ( Didus  ineptus),  an  extinct  genus 
of  birds  once  abundant  on  the  island  of 


Dodo,  from  painting  in  the  Belvedere,  Vienna. 


Mauritius,  and  assigned  by  naturalists  to 
the  order  Columbse  or  pigeons,  though  an 
extreme  modification  of  the  type.  It  was 
a  massive  clumsy  bird,  larger  than  a  swan, 
covered  with  down  instead  of  feathers,  with 
short  ill-shaped  legs,  a  strong  bulky  hooked 
beak,  and  wings  and  tail  so  short  as  to  be 
useless  for  flight.  Its  extinction  was  due 
to  its  organization  not  being  adapted  to  the 
new  conditions  which  colonization  and  cul¬ 
tivation  introduced. 

Dodo'na,  a  celebrated  locality  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  Epirus,  where  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  oracles.  It  was  a  seat 
of  Zeus,  whose  communications  were  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  priestesses  in  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  on  its  oak-tree,  and  the  murmuring 
of  water  which  gushed  forth  from  the  earth. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  English  poet  and  dra¬ 
matist,  born  in  1703,  died  in  1764.  Among 
other  things  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  entitled 
Cleone,  which  had  some  success  on  the 
stage.  A  selection  of  Fables  in  prose,  with 
an  Essay  on  Fables  prefixed,  was  one  of  his 
latest  productions.  He  planned  the  Annual 
Register  (commenced  in  1758);  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Old  Plays,  twelve  vols.  12mo,  which 
now  chiefly  sustains  his  name  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher;  and  the  Collection  of  Poems  by 
Different  Hands,  six  vols.  12mo. 
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Doe,  John,  and  Richard  Roe,  two  fic¬ 
titious  personages  of  the  English  law  who 
formerly  appeared  in  a  suit  of  ejectment. 
This  fictitious  form  of  procedure  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  1852. 

Doesborgh  (dos'bor/i),  a  fortified  town  of 
Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Yssel.  Pop.  4484. 

Dog  ( Canis  vulgaris),  a  digitigrade,  car¬ 
nivorous  animal,  forming  the  type  of  the 
genus  Canis,  which  includes  also  the  wolf, 
the  jackal,  and,  as  a  sub-genus,  the  fox.  The 
origin  of  the  dog  is  a  much-debated  question, 
some  considering  the  breed  derived  from 
the  wolf,  an  opinion  which  is  based  on 
resemblances  of  structure,  the  susceptibility 
which  the  wolf  shows  of  being  domesticated, 
the  fact  of  the  two  animals  breeding  to¬ 
gether  and  producing  fertile  young,  and  the 
equality  in  the  period  of  gestation.  But 
all  these  points  are  subject  to  exceptions 
and  reservations  which  make  the  matter 
doubtful.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  no 
trace  of  the  dog  is  to  be  found  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  state,  the  dhole  of  India,  and  dingo 
of  Australia  being  believed  to  be  wild 
descendants  from  domesticated  ancestors. 
Several  attempts  to  make  a  systematic 
classification  of  the  varieties  of  dogs  have 
been  made  but  without  much  success,  it 
being  difficult  in  many  cases  to  determine 
what  are  to  be  regarded  as  types,  and 
what  as  merely  mongrels  and  cross-breeds. 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  divides  dogs  into 
six  groups  as  follows:  —  (1)  Wolf-dogs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Newfoundland,  Esquimaux,  St. 
Bernard,  shepherd’s  dog,  &c.;  (2)  Watch¬ 
dogs  and  Cattle-dogs,  including  the  German 
boar-hound,  the  Danish  dog,  the  matin 
dog,  &c.;  (3)  Greyhounds,  the  lurcher,  Irish 
hound,  &c. ;  (4)  Hounds,  the  bloodhound, 
staghound,  foxhound,  setter,  pointer,  spaniel, 
cocker,  poodle,  &c.;  (5)  Cur-dogs,  including 
the  terrier  and  its  allies;  (6)  Mastiffs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  different  kinds  of  mastiffs,  bull-dog, 
pug-dog,  &c.  (See  the  different  articles.) 
Dogs  have  in  the  upper  jaw  six  incisors, 
two  strong  curved  canines,  and  six  molars 
on  each  side,  the  first  three,  which  are  small 
and  have  cutting  edges,  being  called  false 
molars;  in  the  lower  jaw  are  six  incisors, 
two  canines,  and  on  each  side  seven  molars. 
The  fore-feet  have  five  toes,  the  hind-feet 
four  or  five ;  the  claws  are  strong,  blunt, 
and  formed  for  digging,  and  are  not  retrac¬ 
tile.  The  tail  is  generally  long,  and  is 
curled  upwards.  The  female  has  six  to  ten 
mammas;  she  goes  with  young  nine  weeks 


as  a  rule.  The  young  are  born  blind,  their 
eyes  opening  in  ten  to  twelve  days;  their 
growth  ceases  at  two  years  of  age.  The 
dog  commonly  lives  about  ten  or  twelve 
years,  at  the  most  twenty.  By  English 
law  it  is  prohibited  to  use  dogs  for  purposes 
of  draught. 

Dog-bane  ( Apocynum  androscemifolium), 
an  American  plant  found  from  Canada  to 
Carolina,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Apocynaceae  (which  see).  The  whole  plant 
is  milky;  the  root  is  intensely  bitter  and 
nauseous,  and  is  employed  in  America  in¬ 
stead  of  ipecacuanha.  Another  species  {A. 
cannabinum)  yields  a  useful  fibre,  and  is 
known  as  Canada  or  Indian  hemp. 

Dog-cabbage.  See  Dog' s- cabbage. 

Dog-cart,  a  sort  of  double-seated  gig  for 
four  persons,  those  before  and  those  behind 
sitting  back  to  back;  it  is  often  furnished 
with  a  boot  for  holding  dogs. 

Dog-days,  the  name  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  a  period  of  about  forty  days,  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  at  the  time  of 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  the  dog-star. 
The  time  of  the  rising  is  now,  owing  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  different  from 
what  it  was  to  the  ancients  (1st  July);  and 
the  dog-days  are  now  counted  from  3d  July 
to  Aug.  11,  that  is,  twenty  days  before  and 
twenty  days  after  the  heliacal  rising. 

Doge  (doj ;  from  Latin  dux,  a  leader,  later 
a  duke),  formerly  the  title  of  the  first  magis¬ 
trates  in  the  Italian  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.  The  first  doge  of  Venice  elected 
for  life  was  Paolo  Anafesto,  in  697;  and  in 
Genoa,  Simon  Boccanera,  in  1339.  In  the 
former  city  the  dignity  was  always  held  for 
life;  in  the  latter,  in  later  times,  only  for 
two  years.  In  both  cities  the  office  was 
abolished  by  the  French  in  1797. 

Dog-fish,  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  small  shark,  common  around  the  British 
isles.  The  rough  skin  of  one  of  the  species 
( Scyllium  catulus),  the  lesser-spotted  dog- 


Small-spotted  Dog-fish  (Scyllium  catulus). 


fish,  is  used  by  joiners  and  other  artificers 
in  polishing  various  substances,  particularly 
wood.  This  species  is  rarely  3  ft.  long.  /Si 
canicula,  the  greater  dog-fish,  is  in  length 
from  3  to  5  feet.  It  is  blackish- brown  in 
colour,  marked  with  numerous  small  dark 
spots.  Both  species  are  very  voracious  and 
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destructive.  Their  flesh  is  hard,  dry,  and 
unpalatable.  The  common  or  picked  dog¬ 
fish  A  ca  nth  io4  vulgaris)  is  common  in  Bri¬ 
tish  and  N.  American  seas,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  food-  It  is  fierce  and  voracious. 

Dogger,  a  Dutch  vessel  equipped  with 
two  masts  and  somewhat  resembling  a  ketch. 


Dutch  Dogger. 


It  is  used  particularly  in  the  German  Ocean 
for  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries. 

Dogger-Bank,  an  extensive  sand-bank  of 
the  German  Ocean,  celebrate!  for  its  cod- 
fishery.  It  commences  about  36  miles  east 
of  Flamborough  Head  and  extends  E.X.E.  to 
within  60  miles  of  Jutland,  in  some  places 
attaining  a  breadth  of  about  60  miles,  though 
it  terminates  merely  in  a  point.  Where 
shallowest  the  water  over  it  is  9  fathoms. 

Dogget’s  Coat  and  Badge,  a  prize  for  a 
rowing-match  on  the  Thames,  which  takes 
place  every  year  on  the  1st  of  August.  The 
prize  is  an  orange  waterman's  coat  and  a 
badge  representing  the  white  horse  of  Han¬ 
over.  The  match  is  open  to  3ix  young 
watermen  whose  apprenticeship  ends  the 
same  year.  It  was  instituted  by  a  popular 
actor,  Thomas  Dogget,  a  native  of  Dublin. 

Dog-grass.  Same  as  Couch-grass. 

Dog-lichen,  the  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
P  fit  idea  conina,  common  on  damp  ground, 
stones,  and  trunks  of  trees.  It  was  f«  >rmerly 
supposed  to  be  a  specific  for  hydrophobia. 
Also  known  as  Ash-coloured  Ground  Liver¬ 
wort. 

Dogma,  an  article  of  religious  belief,  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  history  of  dogmas,  as  a  branch  of  theo¬ 
logy,  exhibits  in  a  historical  way  the  origin 
and  the  changes  of  the  various  Christian 
systems  of  belief,  showing  what  opinions 
were  received  bv  the  various  sect3  in  differ  - 
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ent  ages  of  Christianity,  the  sources  of  the 
different  creeds,  by  what  arguments  they 
were  attacked  and  supported,  what  degrees 
of  importance  were  attached  to  them  in 
different  ages,  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  affected,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  dogmas  were  combined  into  systems. 
Lectures  on  this  subject  are  common  in  the 
German  universities. 

Dogmatics,  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  articles  of  Christian  faith  (dogmas),  or 
the  branch  of  theology  that  deals  with  them. 
(See  Dogma.)  The  first  attempt  to  furnish 
a  complete  and  coherent  system  of  Christian 
dogmas  was  made  by  Origen  in  the  3d  cen¬ 
tury. 

Dog-parsley,  same  as  fool's  parsley. 

Dog-rose,  the  Rosa  canina,  or  wild  brier, 
nat.  order  Rosacese.  By  the  Dutch  inven¬ 
tion  of  forming  standard*  much  use  is  made 
of  the  Dog-rose  frr  budding  purposes. 

Dog’s-bane.  See  Dog-bane  and  Ajpocy- 
nacece. 

Dog’s  -  cabbage,  Dog -cabbage,  Thely- 
g&num  Cynocrarabe,  a  smooth  succulent 
herb,  nat.  order  Cbenopodiacete,  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Though  it  is  slightly 
acrid  and  purgative  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  pot  herb. 

Dog’s-fennel,  a  British  plant  found  in 
cultivated  fields  ( Anthemis  Cotula),  with 
acrid,  emetic  properties.  It  derives  its  name 
of  dog’s-fennel  from  some  resemblance  of  its 


leaf  to  fennel  and  from  its  bad  3mell. 

Dog’s -mercury,  Mercu  rial  is  peren  n  is,  nat. 
order  Euphorbiacese,  a  herb  common  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  has  poisonous  properties,  and  may 
be  made  to  yield  a  fugitive  blue  dye. 

Dog’s-tail  Grass  ( Cynosurus ),  a  genus  of 
grasses.  Cynosurus  cristdtus  is  a  perennial 
found  wild  all  over  Great  Britain  in  pastures, 
lawns,  and  parks.  Its  roots  are  long  and 
wiry,  and  descending  deep  into  the  ground 
ensure  the  herbage  against  suffering  from 
drought.  Its  stem  is  from  1  to  2  feet  high 
and  its  leaves  are  slightly  hairy. 

Dog-star,  a  name  for  Sirius,  the  star  that 
gives  their  name  to  the  dog-days  (which  see). 

Dog’s-tooth  Or¬ 
nament,  an  archi¬ 
tectural  ornament 
or  moulding  con- 
sisting  of  square 
four-leaved  flow¬ 
ers  with  project¬ 
ing  centres  placed  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.  It  is  the  characteristic  decorated 
moulding  of  Early  English  architecture. 


Dog's-tooth  Ornament. 


DOG’S-TOOTH  VIOLET - DOLLAR. 


Dog’s-tooth  Violet,  Erythronium  dens- 
canis,  a  liliaceous  plant  grown  in  gardens,  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  its  white  bulbs. 

Dog-tooth,  or  Canine  Tooth,  one  of  the 
teeth  in  the  human  jaw  placed  between  the 
foreteeth  and  the  grinders.  They  are  sharp- 
pointed  resembling  a  dog’s  teeth. 

Dog-tooth  Spar,  a  form  of  calcic  carbonate 
or  calc-spar  found  in  Derbyshire  and  other 
parts  of  England,  and  named  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  to  a  dog’s  tooth. 

Dog-watch,  a  nautical  term  distinguish¬ 
ing  two  watches  of  two  hours  each  (4  to  6 
p.m.  and  6  to  8  p.m.).  All  the  other  watches 
count  four  hours  each,  and  without  the 
introduction  of  the  dog-watches  the  same 
hours  would  always  fall  to  be  kept  as  watch 
by  the  same  portion  of  the  crew. 

Dogwood,  a  common  name  of  trees  of  the 
genus  Cornus,  but  specifically  applied  in  Bri¬ 
tain  to  C.  sanguined.  It  is  a  common  shrub 
in  copses  and  hedges  in  England;  the  small 
cream- white  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  round¬ 
ish  clusters.  The  branchlets  and  leaves  be¬ 
come  red  in  autumn.  The  wood  is  used  for 
skewers  and  for  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
The  C.  mascUla  is  known  as  the  cornel-tree. 
Cornus  jlorida  and  other  American  species 
are  also  Called  dogwood.  The  ‘poison  dog¬ 
wood’  of  America  is  Rhus  venenata ,  one  of 
the  sumachs.  See  Cornel ,  Cornacece. 

Doiley,  a  small  ornamental  napkin  used 
at  table  to  set  glasses  on  at  dessert. 

Doit,  an  ancient  Scottish  coin,  of  which 
eight  or  twelve  were  equal  to  a  penny  ster¬ 
ling.  In  the  Netherlands  and  Lower  Ger¬ 
many  there  was  a  coin  of  similar  name  and 
value. 

Dolab'ra,  the  Latin  name  for  a  celt.  See 
Celts. 

Dolce  (dol'cha),  or  Dolcemente,  in  music, 
an  instruction  to  the  performer  that  the 
music  is  to  be  executed  softly  and  sweetly. 

Dolci  (dol'che),  Carlo,  celebrated  painter 
of  the  Florentine  school,  was  born  at  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1616,  and  died  there  in  1686.  His 
works,  principally  heads  of  madonnas,  saints, 
&c.,  have  a  character  of  sweetness  and  mel¬ 
ancholy.  Among  his  chief  productions  are 
St.  Cecilia  at  the  Organ  and  Herodias  with 
the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  both  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  and  St.  Andrew  in  Prayer, 
at  the  Pitti  Gallery. 

Dolcinites,  a  Christian  sect  of  Piedmont, 
so  named  from  their  leader  Dolcino.  They 
arose  in  1304  as  a  protest  against  Papacy, 
but  were  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Inquisition  in  1307. 


DoTdrums,  among  seamen,  the  parts  of 
the  ocean  near  the  equator  that  abound  in 
calms,  squalls,  and  light  baffling  winds;  other¬ 
wise  known  as  the  horse -latitudes. 

Dole,  a  town  in  France,  Jura,  26  miles 
south-east  of  Dijon.  It  is  of  Roman  origin, 
was  long  the  capital  of  Franche  Comtd, 
and  has  some  interesting  antiquities.  The 
manufactures  are  Prussian  blue,  hosiery, 
ironware,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  10,617. 

Dol'erite,  a  variety  of  trap-rock  composed 
of  augite  and  labradorite  with  some  titanif- 
erous  magnetic  iron  ore  and  other  min¬ 
erals. 

DolgelTey,  a  town  of  Wales,  capital  of  ; 
Merioneth  county,  near  the  foot  of  Cader  j 
Idris.  It  has  manufactories  of  woollens, 
flannels,  and  cloths.  Pop.  2357. 

Dolichocephalic  (dol-i-ko-se-fal'ik),  long¬ 
headed:  a  term  used  in  ethnology  to  denote 
those  skulls  in  which  the  diameter  from  side 
to  side  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  diameter  ( i.e .  from  front  to  back) 
than  8  to  10. 

Dol'ichos  (-kos),  a  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  sub- order  Papilionacese.  They  are 
found  in  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  all  produce 
edible  legumes.  D.  sesquipedalis,  which  is  also 
grown  in  the  south  of  France,  has  pods  a  foot 
in  length  and  containing  seven  to  ten  kidney¬ 
shaped  seeds.  D.  lignosus  is  one  of  the  most 
common  kidney  beans  in  India.  Z).  tuberdsus 
of  Martinique  has  a  fleshy  tuberous  root 
which  is  an  article  of  food. 

Dol'ichosaurus  (‘long  lizard’),  an  extinct 
snake-like  reptile  found  in  the  chalk,  whose 
remains  indicate  a  creature  of  aquatic  habits 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  length. 

Dollar,  a  silver  or  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  100  cents,  or  rather 
above  4s.  sterling.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  coins  of  the  same  general  weight 
and  value,  though  differing  somewhat  in 
different  countries,  current  in  Mexico,  a 
great  part  of  South  America,  Singapore,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  &c.  The  name  is  from 
the  Dutch  (also  Danish  and  Swedish)  daler , 
from  Ger.  thaler ,  so  named  from  Ger.  that, 
a  dale,  because  first  coined  in  Joachim’s 
Thai,  in  Bohemia,  in  1518. 

Dollar,  a  village,  Scotland,  county  Clack¬ 
mannan,  10  miles  E.  by  N.  Stirling,  noted 
for  its  academy,  founded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Macnab,  who  left  £90,000  for  this  purpose. 
The  building,  a  handsome  structure  in  the 
Grecian  style,  was  erected  in  1819.  The 
population  of  the  village  is  2014. 
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DOLLART  - 

Dollart,  The,  a  gulf  of  the  German  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  between  the  Dutch 
province  of  Groningen  and  Hanover.  It  was 
originally  dry  land,  and  was  formed  by  ir¬ 
ruptions  of  the  sea  which  took  place  in 
1277  and  1530,  overwhelming  thirty-four 
large  villages  and  numerous  hamlets. 

Dollinger  (deul'ing-er),  Johann  Joseph 
Ignaz,  a  celebrated  German  theologian  and 
leader  of  the  Old  Catholic  party,  was  born 
at  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1799.  In  1822 
he  entered  the  church,  and  soon  after  pub¬ 
lished  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  during 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  a  work  which 
won  him  the  position  of  lecturer  on  church 
history  at  the  University  of  Munich.  In 
later  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  the  time  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  university  in  the  Bavarian 
parliament,  and  as  delegate  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  voted  for  the  total  separation  of 
church  and  state.  In  1861  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  But  it  was 
first  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  1869-70 
that  Dr.  Dollinger  became  famous  over 
Europe  by  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  infallibility.  In  consequence  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Vatican  decrees  he  was 
excommunicated  in  1871  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Munich.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  in  1873  rector  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science.  Among  his  numerous  works  we 
may  notice  Origins  of  Christianity,  A  Sketch 
of  Luther,  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
&c.  He  died  in  1890. 

Dol'lond,  John,  an  English  optician  of 
French  descent,  born  in  1706,  died  in  1761. 
Hedevoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  refracting  telescopes,  and  succeeded  in 
constructing  object-glasses  in  which  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was  cor¬ 
rected.  Subsequent  members  of  the  family 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  optics, 
astronomy,  &c. 

Dorman,  a  long  robe  worn  by  the  Turks 
as  an  upper  garment.  It  is  open  in  front, 
and  has  narrow  sleeves.  It  has  given  its 
name  to  a  kind  of  loose  jacket  worn  by 
ladies. 

Dol'men,  a  name  sometimes  used  as  equiv¬ 
alent  to  cromlech,  sometimes  in  a  distinctive 
sense.  Sir  John  Lubbock  maintains  that 
cromlech  should  be  applied  to  a  stone  circle, 
dolmen  to  a  stone  chamber,  such  circle  or 
chamber  consisting  of  huge  stones  set  up 
often  in  prehistoric  times  for  religious  or 
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sepulchral  purposes  or  as  memorials  of  some 
important  event.  See  Cromlech. 

Dolomieu  (dol-o-myew),  D£odat  Guy 
Silvain  Tancrede  Gratet  de,  a  French 
geologist  and  mineralogist,  born  in  1750 
at  Dolomieu  (Is&re).  After  some  years  of 
military  service  he  devoted  himself  to  geo¬ 
logical  researches.  He  accompanied  the 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  but  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  his  return  off  the  coast  of  Ta¬ 
ranto,  and  imprisoned  and  harshly  treated 
by  the  Neapolitan  government.  He  died 
in  1801.  Among  his  works  are  Voyages  aux 
lies  de  Lipari,  &c.  (1783);  Sur  le  Tremble- 
ment  de  Terre  de  la  Calabre  (1784);  Philo¬ 
sophic  min^ralogique  (1802). 

Dol'omite,  a  mineral,  also  called  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone.  It  is  composed  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  varies  from  gray  or  yellowish- 
vhite  to  yellowish-brown.  It  abounds  in 
the  Apennines,  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Tuscany, 
N.  America,  &c.,  and  in  England  extends 
from  S.  Shields  to  Nottingham.  A  variety 
called  bitter  spar,  and  sometimes  rhomb  spar , 
is  found  in  crystals  having  the  form  of  a 
rhomboid ;  colour  grayish,  yellowish,  or  red¬ 
dish-brown,  easily  scratched  with  the  knife; 
semi-transparent.  A  second  variety  is  de¬ 
nominated  pearl  spar,  which  has  crystals  of 
curvilinear  faces  and  a  pearly  lustre. 

Dolomite  Mountains,  Dolomite  Alps, 
a  group  of  European  mountains  belonging 
partly  to  Tyrol,  partly  to  North  Italy,  and 
having  the  Piave  and  Rienz  on  the  east,  the 
Adige  and  Eisack  on  the  west.  They  are 
named  from  the  prevalence  of  the  mineral 
dolomite,  and  present  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  scenery,  the  peaks  being  end¬ 
lessly  varied  in  form.  The  highest  summits 
are  Palle  di  San  Martino  (10,968  ft.);  Sora- 
piss  (10,798),  and  Monte  Tofana  (10,715). 

Dolphin  ( Delphinus ),  a  cetaceous  animal, 


Common  Dolphin  (Delphinus  Delphis). 


forming  the  type  of  a  family  (Delphinidce) 
which  includes  also  the  porpoises  and  nar¬ 
whal.  Dolphins  ar®  cosmopolite  animals, 
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inhabiting  every  sea  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles ;  they  are  gregarious,  and  swim 
with  extraordinary  velocity.  The  common 
dolphin  (D.  delphis)  measures  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  length,  has  a  long,  sharp  snout  with 
numerous  nearly  conical  teeth  in  both  jawrs; 
its  flesh  is  coarse,  rank,  and  disagreeable,  but 
is  used  by  the  Laplanders  as  food.  It  lives 
on  fish,  mollusca,  &c.,  and  often  may  be 
seen  in  numbers  round  shoals  of  herring. 
The  animal  has  to  come  to  the  surface  at 
short  intervals  to  breathe.  The  blow-hole 
is  of  a  semilunar  form,  with  a  kind  of  val¬ 
vular  apparatus,  and  opens  on  the  vertex, 
nearly  over  the  eyes.  The  structure  of  the 
ear  renders  the  sense  of  hearing  very  acute, 
and  the  animal  is  observed  to  be  attracted 
by  regular  or  harmonious  sounds.  One  or 
two  young  are  produced  by  the  female,  who 
suckles  and  watches  them  with  great  care 
and  anxiety,  long  after  they  have  acquired 
considerable  size.  Compactness  and  strength 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  genus. — The 
name  is  also  commonly  but  improperly  given 
to  a  fish,  Coryphcena  hippuris,  a  member  of 
the  mackerel  family,  the  beauty  of  whose 
colours  when  dying  has  been  much  cele¬ 
brated  by  poets.  They  abound  within  the 
tropics,  are  about  4  or  5  feet  long,  very  swift 
in  swimming,  and  are  used  as  food,  though 
said  sometimes  to  be  poisonous. 

Dom,  a  Portuguese  title  corresponding 
with  the  Spanish  Don. 

Domain',  same  as  Demesne  (which  see); 
also  applied  especially  to  crown  lands  or 
government  lands. — Right  of  eminent  do¬ 
main ,  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  power 
over  all  the  property  within  the  state,  by 
which  it  is  entitled  to  appropriate  any  part 
necessary  to  the  public  good,  compensation 
being  given. 

Dombrowski  (-brov'ske),  Jan  Henryk,  a 
Polish  general,  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  w’as  born  in  1755.  He  supported 
the  rising  of  the  Poles  under  Kosciusko  in 
1794.  In  1796  he  entered  the  service  of 
France,  and  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  legion 
rendered  signal  services  in  Italy  in  1796- 
1801.  He  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  invasion  of  Eussia  in  1812,  and  also  in 
the  campaign  of  1813.  After  Napoleon’s 
abdication  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  the 
year  following  was  made  a  Polish  senator 
by  Alexander  I.  He  died  in  1818. 

Dome,  a  vaulted  roof  of  spherical  or  other 
curvature,  covering  a  building  or  part  of  it, 
and  forming  a  common  feature  in  Byzantine 
and  also  in  Kenaissance  architecture.  Cu¬ 


pola  is  also  used  as  a  synonym,  or  is  applied 
to  the  interior,  dome  being  applied  to  the 
exterior.  (See  Cupola.)  Most  modem 
domes  are  semielliptical  in  vertical  section, 
and  are  constructed  of  timber ;  but  the 
ancient  domes  were  nearly  hemispherical 


Section  of  Dome  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  Rome: 
end  of  15th  Century. 

and  constructed  of  stone.  Of  domes  the 
finest,  without  any  comparison,  ancient  or 
modern,  is  that  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pan¬ 
theon  at  Rome  (142|  feet  internal  diameter 
and  143  feet  internal  height),  erected  under 
Augustus,  and  still  perfect.  Among  others 
the  most  noteworthy  are  St.  Sophia  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  (104  x201  feet),  the  cathedral 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence  (139 
x  310  feet),  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  (139  x  330 
feet),  St.  Paul’s,  London  (112  x  215  feet),  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  (80  x  173  feet),  and  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  (67  x  190 
feet).  The  figures  represent  the  internal 
diameter  and  height  in  English  feet.  The 
finest  dome  in  America  is  that  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Washington,  built  of  cast-iron. 

Domenichino  (do-men-i-ke'no),  Domenico 
Z ampler i,  an  Italian  painter  of  great  emin¬ 
ence,  of  the  Lombard  school,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1581  or  1582.  He  studied  under  Annibal 
Carracci,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  painter  to  Pope  Gregory 
XV.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Vatican  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  History  of  Apollo,  the  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  Triumph  of 
David.  He  died  at  Naples  April  15, 1641. 
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Domesday  (or  Doomsday)  Eook,  a  book 
containing  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  Eng¬ 
land,  compiled  in  the  reign  and  by  the  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  survey  was 
made  by  commissioners,  who  collected  the 
information  in  each  district  from  a  sworn 
jury  consisting  of  sheriffs,  lords  of  manors, 
presbyters,  bailiffs,  villeins— all  the  classes, 
in  short,  interested  in  the  matter.  The  ex¬ 
tent,  tenure,  value,  and  proprietorship  of 
the  land  in  each  district,  the  state  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  in  some  cases  the  number  of 
tenants,  villeins,  serfs,  &c.,  were  the  matters 
chiefly  recorded.  The  survey  was  completed 
within  a  year.  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  were  not 
included  in  the  survey,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  William’s  authority  was  not 
then  (1086)  settled  in  those  parts.  The 
Domesday  Book  consists  of  two  volumes, 
one  folio  and  one  quarto.  It  has  been  twice 
republished,  the  last  time  (1861-65)  in  per¬ 
fect  facsimiles  of  the  original. 

Domestic  Animals,  such  as  are  reared 
and  kept  by  man,  and  are  to  some  extent 
in  a  tame  state;  as  the  dog,  cat,  ox,  sheep, 
swine,  horse,  ass,  elephant,  camel,  llama, 
reindeer,  &c. 

Domfront  (don-fron),  a  town,  France  dep. 
Orne,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  steep  rock 
above  the  Varenne,  35  miles  w.N.w.  of  Alen¬ 
in.  Pop.  4866. 

Domicile,  in  law,  the  place  where  a  per¬ 
son  has  a  home  or  established  residence. 
Domicile  is  often  an  important  question  in 
determining  the  efficacy  of  legal  citations, 
the  validity  of  marriage,  the  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  property,  &c.  For  some  purposes 
what  is  called  a  temporary  domicile  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  in  questions  of  marriage  and 
succession  it  is  the  permanent  domicile  that 
determines  the  decision.  A  permanent 
domicile  may  be  constituted  by  birth,  by 
choice,  or  by  operation  of  the  law.  To 
constitute  a  domicile  by  choice  both  actual 
residence  and  the  intention  to  make  it  the 
permanent  home  are  required.  It  is  a  legal 
principle  that  the  wife  takes  the  domicile 
of  her  husband.  As  a  general  rule  the  old 
domicile,  and  especially  the  domicile  of 
origin,  continues  till  a  new  one  has  been 
acquired. 

Dominant,  in  music,  the  fifth  tone  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  and  which  assumes  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  key-note  itself  when  there  is  a 
modulation  into  the  first  sharp  remove. 
Thus,  G-  is  the  dominant  of  the  scale  of  C, 
and  D  the  dominant  of  the  scale  of  G. — 
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Dominant  chord ,  in  music,  that  which  is 
formed  by  grouping  three  tones,  rising  gra¬ 
dually  by  intervals  of  a  third  from  the 
dominant  or  fifth  tone  of  the  scale.  It 
occurs  almost  invariably  immediately  before 
the  tonic  chord  which  closes  the  perfect 
cadence. 

Domin'go,  San,  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  (or  San  Domingo)  in  the  island  of 
Hayti.  It  lies  on  the  south-east  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  and  has  a  com¬ 
modious  port.  It  is  the  oldest  European 
city  in  the  New  World,  having  been  founded 
in  1494  by  Bartholomew  Columbus.  Pop. 
about  16,000. 

Dominic,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Dominicans,  was  born  in  1170  at 
Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile.  He  early  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  reform 
of  canonical  life  and  by  his  success  as  a 
missionary  amongst  the  Mohammedans. 
His  attention  having  been  directed  to  the 
Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France,  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  mission  of  preachers  against  her¬ 
esy  in  Languedoc.  In  1215  he  went  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  to  erect  the  mission  into  a  new 
order  of  preaching  friars.  His  request  was 
only  partially  granted,  and  it  was  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  pope,  Honorius  III.,  who  first  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  a  preaching  order, 
and  conferred  full  privileges  on  the  Domini¬ 
cans.  He  also  appointed  Dominic  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  or  court  preacher  to 
the  .Vatican,  an  office  which  is  still  held  by 
one  of  the  order.  Dominic  died  at  Bologna 
in  1221,  and  was  canonized  in  1234  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  St.  Dominic  is  usually 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with 
his  mission  to  the  Albigenses ;  but  his  claim 
is  denied,  on  the  ground  that  two  Cistercian 
monks  were  appointed  inquisitors  in  1198.  | 
Dominica  (dom-i-ne'ka),  a  British  West  ] 
India  island,  so  named  because  discovered 
by  Columbus  on  a  Sunday  (Sp.  dominica ), 
a  member  of  the  united  colony  of  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands  between  Martinique  and  Gua¬ 
deloupe.  It  is  about  29  miles  in  length, 
north  to  south,  and  12  miles  in  breadth 
east  to  west;  area,  186,436  acres.  It  is 
rugged  and  mountainous,  but  it  contains 
many  fertile  valleys  and  is  well  watered. 
The  shores  are  but  little  indented,  and  are 
entirely  without  harbours;  but  on  the  west 
side  there  are  several  good  anchorages  and 
bays.  The  principal  exports  consist  of 
sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  and  lime-juice.  The 
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imports  and  exports  amount  each  to  about 
£50,000  annually.  Dominica  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Roseau 
is  the  capital.  Pop.  28,211  (including  about 
300  aboriginal  Caribs). 

Dominical  Letter,  in  chronology,  properly 
called  Sunday  letter,  one  of  the  seven  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  A  B  C  D  E  F  G,  used  in 
almanacs,  ephemerides,  &c.,  to  mark  the 
first  seven  days  of  the  year  and  all  consecu¬ 
tive  sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  letter  for  Sunday  will 
always  be  the  same.  If  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year  were  divisible  by  seven  without 
remainder,  then  the  year  would  constantly 
begin  with  the  same  day  of  the  week;  but 
as  it  is  the  year  begins  and  ends  on  the 
same  day,  and  therefore  the  next  year  will 
begin  on  the  day  following,  and  on  leap 
years  two  days  following,  so  that  the  same 
series  is  not  repeated  till  after  four  times 
seven  or  twenty-eight  years. 

Dominican  Republic,  or  San  Domingo, 
a  republic  occupying  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island  of  Hayti;  area,  20,596  sq.  miles. 
It  is  fertile  and  exports  mahogany,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  &c.,  but  its  resources  are  as 
yet  but  little  developed.  It  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Spain,  and  is  the  oldest  colonial 
settlement  in  America.  Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  negroes  and  mulattoes.  Capital,  San 
Domingo.  Pop.  estimated  at  504,000.  See 
Hayti. 

Dominicans,  called  also  predicants ,  or 
preaching  friars  ( prcedicatores ),  derived 
their  name  from  their  founder,  St.  Dominic. 
At  their  origin  (1216,  at  Toulouse)  they 
were  governed  by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
perpetual  silence,  poverty,  and  fasting  be¬ 
ing  enjoined  upon  them;  and  the  principal 
object  of  their  institution  was  to  preach 
against  heretics.  Their  distinctive  dress 
consists  of  a  white  habit  and  scapular  with 
a  large  black  mantle,  and  hence  they  have 
been  commonly  known  as  Black  Friars. 
They  were  almost  from  the  first  a  mendi¬ 
cant  order.  They  spread  rapidly  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In 
England  there  were  fifty-eight  Dominican 
houses  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  the  Blackfriars  locality  in  London  took 
its  name  from  one  of  their  establishments. 
They  produced  some  famous  scholars,  such 
as  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  became  formidable  as  managers  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  was  committed  exclu¬ 
sively  to  them  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
In  1425  they  obtained  permission  to  receive 


donations,  and  ceased  to  belong  to  the  men¬ 
dicant  orders,  paying  more  attention  to 
politics  and  theological  science.  With  the 
Franciscans,  their  great  rivals,  they  divided 
the  honour  of  ruling  in  church  and  state 


Dominican  or  Black  Friar. 


till  the  16th  century,  when  the  Jesuits 
gradually  superseded  them  in  the  schools 
and  courts.  They  obtained  new  importance 
in  1620  by  being  appointed  to  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  books  for  the  church.  Amongst 
notable  Dominicans  we  may  mention  Sa¬ 
vonarola,  Las  Casas,  and  Lacordaire.  There 
are  still  establishments  of  the  Dominicans 
both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Domin'ium,  a  term  in  the  Roman  law 
used  to  signify  full  ownership  of  a  thing. 

Dom'ino,  formerly  a  dress  worn  by  priests 
in  the  winter,  which,  reaching  no  lower 
than  the  shoulders,  served  to  protect  the 
face  and  head  from  the  weather.  At  present 
it  is  a  masquerade  dress  worn  by  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  consisting  of  a  long  silk  mantle 
with  wide  sleeves  and  a  masquing  hood. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  half-mask  for¬ 
merly  worn  on  the  face  by  ladies  when  tra¬ 
velling  or  at  masquerades. 

Dominoes,  a  game  played  with  small 
flat  rectangular  pieces  of  ivory,  about  twice 
as  long  as  they  are  broad.  They  are  marlfed 
with  spots  varying  in  number.  When  one 
player  leads  by  laying  down  a  domino,  the 
next  must  follow  by  placing  alongside  of  it 
another  which  has  the  same  number  of  spots 
on  one  of  its  sides.  Thus  if  the  first  player 
lays  down  6-4,  the  second  may  reply  with 
4-8,  or  6-7,  &c.;  in  the  former  case  he  must 
turn  in  the  4,  placing  it  beside  the  4  of  the 
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first  domino,  so  that  the  numbers  remaining 
out  will  be  6-8 ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must 
turn  in  the  6  to  the  6  in  like  manner,  leav¬ 
ing  4-7,  to  which  his  opponent  must  now 
respond.  The  player  who  cannot  follow 
suit  loses  his  turn,  and  the  object  of  the 
game  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  dominoes  in 
hand,  or  to  hold  fewer  spots  than  your  op¬ 
ponent  when  the  game  is  exhausted  by 
neither  being  able  to  play. 

Domitian,  or  in  full  Titus  Flavius  Do- 
mitianus  Augustus,  Roman  emperor,  son 
of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  Titus,  was 
born  a.d.  51,  and  in  81  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  At  first  he  ruled  with  a  show  of 
moderation  and  justice,  but  soon  returned 


Domitian. 


to  the  cruelty  and  excesses  for  which  his 
youth  had  been  notorious.  He  was  as  vain 
as  he  was  cruel,  and  after  an  ineffective  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Catti,  carried  a  multitude 
of  his  slaves,  dressed  like  Germans,  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  city.  He  executed  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  assumed  the 
titles  of  Lord  and  God.  He  established  the 
most  stringent  laws  against  high  treason, 
which  enabled  almost  anything  to  be  con¬ 
strued  into  this  crime.  At  length  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  in  which  his  wife  Domitia  took 
part,  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  bed-room  a.d.  96. 

Domo,  or  Domo  D’OssSla,  a  town  of 
North  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  in  the 
centre  of  a  plain  on  the  great  Simplon  road. 
Pop.  3577. 

Domremy  la  Pucelle  (don-re-mi  la  pu- 
sal),  the  birth-place  of  J oan  of  Arc,  a  small 
French  village,  department  of  the  Vosges, 
7  miles  N.  of  Neuf chateau.  The  house  is 
still  shown  here  in  which  the  heroine  was 
born,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  her  memory. 

Don  (ancient,  Tana'is),  a  river  of  Russia, 
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which  issues  from  Lake  Ivan-Ozero,  in  the 
government  of  Tula;  and  flows  s.E.  through 
governments  Riazan,  Tambov,  Voronej,  and 
Don  Cossacks,  to  within  37  miles  of  the 
Volga,  where  it  turns  abruptly  s.w.  for  236 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azof ;  whole 
course  nearly  900  miles.  The  chief  tribu¬ 
taries  are :  right  bank,  the  Donetz  and 
Voronej;  left,  the  Khoper  and  Manitsch. 
Although  not  admitting  vessels  of  much 
draught,  the  Don  carries  a  large  traffic 
especially  during  the  spring-floods,  and  a 
canal  connects  it  with  the  Volga  system  of 
navigation.  It  has  also  very  extensive  and 
productive  fisheries. 

Don,  a  river,  Scotland,  county  Aberdeen, 
rising  near  the  Banffshire  border.  It  flows 
tortuously  E.  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  falls  into  the  North  Sea 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  after  a 
total  course  of  82  miles.  Its  salmon  fisher¬ 
ies  are  of  considerable  value. — Also,  a  river 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  which  rises  near 
Cheshire,  and  joins  the  Ouse  after  a  course 
of  about  70  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  to  Sheffield. 

Don  (Latin,  dominus,  a  lord  or  master),  a 
Spanish  title  of  honour,  originally  given 
only  to  the  highest  nobility,  afterwards  to 
all  the  nobles,  and  finally  used  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  as  a  title  of  courtesy.  It  corresponds 
with  the  Portuguese  Dom.  During  the 
Spanish  occupation  it  was  introduced  and 
became  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
and  was  particularly  applied  to  the  priests. 

Donaghadee  (don-a-ha-de'),  a  seaport  and 
market  town,  Ireland,  county  Down,  on  the 
Irish  Channel,  16  miles  east  by  north  of 
Belfast.  Pop.  1861. 

Donaldson,  John  William,  D.D.,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  scholar,  was  born  in 
London  in  1811.  He  studied  at  London 
University  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  His 
first  work  was  The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
a  work  showing  much  erudition.  In  1839 
he  published  The  New  Cratylus,  which  was 
amongst  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  the 
philological  literature  of  the  Continent  within 
the  reach  of  the  English  student.  In  1844 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  Varronianus,  a 
work  on  Latin  similar  in  scope  to  the  Cra¬ 
tylus.  Amongst  his  other  writings  are 
grammars  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages.  He  died  in  1861. 

Donatello  (properly,  Donato  di  Betto 
Bardi),  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  be- 
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tween  1382  and  1387.  His  first  great  works 
in  marble  were  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Mark,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  his 
native  town,  in  an  outside  niche  of  which  is 
also  his  famous  statue  of  St.  George.  Along 
with  his  friend  Brunelleschi  he  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Rome  to  study  its  art  treasures.  On 
his  return  he  executed  for  his  patrons,  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  a  marble  monument 
to  their  father  and  mother,  which  is  of  high 
merit.  Statues  of  St.  John,  of  Judith, 
David,  and  St.  Cecilia  are  amongst  his  lead¬ 
ing  works.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1466. 

Donatio  mortis  causa  is  a  gift  of  personal 
property  made  in  prospect  of  the  death  of 
the  donor  and  consummated  by  that  event. 

Dona'ti’s  Comet,  so  called  from  the  Ital¬ 
ian  astronomer  .Donati,  who  first  observed 
it  in  June  1858.  Next  to  the  comet  of  1811 
it  is  the  most  brilliant  that  has  appeared 
this  century.  It  was  nearest  the  earth  on 
the  10th  October,  1858. 

Don'atists,  one  of  a  body  of  African  schis¬ 
matics  of  the  4th  century,  so  named  fi’om 
their  founder  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra 
in  Numidia,  who  taught  that  though  Christ 
was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father 
yet  that  he  was  less  than  the  Father,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  not  infallible,  but 
had  erred  in  his  time  and  become  practically 
extinct,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer 
of  it.  All  joining  the  sect  required  to  be 
rebaptized,  baptism  by  the  impure  church 
being  invalid. 

Dona'tus,  iEuus,  a  Roman  grammarian 
and  commentator,  born  a.d.  333.  He  was 
the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  wrote  notes  on 
Yirgil  and  Terence,  and  a  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language  so  universally  used  in  tho 
middle  ages  that  ‘Donat’  became  a  com¬ 
mon  term  for  grammar  or  primer  of  in¬ 
struction. 

Donau  (don'ou).  See  Danube. 

Donaueschingen  ( don'ou-esh-ing-en ),  a 
town  of  Baden,  Germany,  29  miles  east  by 
south  of  Freiburg.  It  contains  the  Prince 
of  Fiirstenberg’s  palace,  in  the  garden  of 
which  a  basin  of  clear  sparkling  water  claims 
to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Danube.  Pop. 
3522. 

Donauworth  (don'ou- vewrt),  a  town,  Ba¬ 
varia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wornitz  and 
Danube.  It  was  formerly  #a  free  imperial 
town,  and  xvas  stormed  by  the  Swedes  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war,  1632.  Pop.  3857. 

Donax  {A  rundo  donax ),  a  species  of  grass 
or  reed  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of 


Europe;  it  grows  to  a  great  height  and  is 
used  for  fishing-rods,  &c. 

Don  Beni'to,  a  town,  Spain,  province  of 
Badajoz.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  &c.  Pop.  14,610. 

Don'caster,  a  municipal  borough  and  mar¬ 
ket  town,  England,  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  on  the  river  Don,  well  built,  with 
straight,  broad  streets.  The  parish  church 
with  its  tower  170  ft.  high,  Christ  Church, 
the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  are  amongst  the 
chief  public  buildings.  It  has  manufactures 
of  ropes,  canvas,  machinery,  &c.  It  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  annual  races,  now 
held  in  the  middle  of  September.  Doncas¬ 
ter  was  originally  a  Roman  station  on  the 
line  of  the  old  Roman  Watling  Street. 
Pop.  1890,  25,938. 

Dondrah  Head,  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  was  the  site  of 
the  Singhalese  capital  during  part  of  the 
7th  century,  numerous  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  found. 

Don'egal,  a  maritime  county,  Ireland, 
province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  and  w.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  area,  1,197,154  acres, 
of  which  about  a  fifth  is  under  crops.  The 
coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays;  the 
most  remarkable  being  Lough  Swilly.  It 
is  the  most  mountainous  county  in  Ireland, 
but  has  some  fine  fertile  valleys.  Mount 
Errigal,  the  loftiest  summit,  is  about  2460 
ft.  high.  The  streams  and  lakes  are  small, 
but  numerous  and  abounding  in  fish.  The 
climate  is  moist,  the  -subsoil  chiefly  granite, 
mica-slate,  and  limestone,  and  the  principal 
crops  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Spade  hus¬ 
bandry  is  much  employed,  and  agriculture 
generally  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
manufactures  are  limited,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  linen  cloth,  woollen  stockings,  and  worked 
muslin.  The  fisheries  are  extensive  and 
valuable,  and  form  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  islands. 
Grain,  butter,  and  eggs  are  exported.  The 
minerals  include  marble,  lead,  copper,  &c., 
but  are  not  wrought  to  advantage.  For 
parliamentary  purposes  Donegal  is  divided 
into  four  divisions,  each  of  which  returns  a 
member.  Pop.  185,211.  —  Donegal,  the 
county  town,  is  a  small  seaport  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Esk.  Pop.  1416. 

Donetz',  a  Russian  river  which  rises  in 
government  Kursk,  flows  south  and  east, 
forming  the  boundary  of  several  govern¬ 
ments,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles, 
joins  the  Don. 
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Don'gola,  a  district  of  Upper  Nubia,  ex¬ 
tending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  from  about 
lat.  18°  to  lat.  20°  n.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Egypt  and  was  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  but 
since  the  evacuation  of  all  the  country  south 
of  Wady  Haifa  in  1886  by  the  Egyptian 
government  has  been  left  in  an  unsettled 
state.  Its  chief  products  are  dates,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  maize.  The  population  is  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  indigenous  Nubians. 
Its  chief  town  is  Dongola  or  El  Ordeh , 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Pop.  6000. 

Doni,  a  clumsy  kind  of  boat  used  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon;  sometimes 
decked,  and  occasionally  furnished  with  an 
outrigger.  The  donis  are  about  70  ft.  long, 
20  ft.  broad,  and  12  ft.  deep,  have  one  mast 
and  a  lug- sail,  and  are  navigated  in  fine 
weather  only. 

Donizet'ti,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer, 
born  in  1798,  at  Bergamo.  He  studied 
music  at  Bologna  under  the  distinguished 
Abb£  Mattei.  His  first  opera,  Enrico  di 
Borgogna,was  represented  at  Venice  in  1818. 
In  1822  his  Zoraide  di  Granata  gained  him 
the  honour  of  being  crowned  on  the  Capitol. 
In  1830  appeared  his  Anna  Bolena,  which 
first,  along  with  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor— the  latter  his  masterpiece 
— acquired  for  him  a  European  fame.  In 
1835  Donizetti  was  appointed  professor  of 
counterpoint  at  the  Royal  College  of  Naples, 
but  removed  in  1840  to  Paris,  bringing  with 
him  three  new  operas,  Les  Martyrs,  La 
Eavorita,  and  La  Filledu Regiment,  of  which 
the  last  two  are  amongst  his  most  popular 
productions.  Of  his  other  operas  none  ex¬ 
cept  Linda  di  Chamouni  (1842)  and  Don  Pas- 
quale  (1843)  achieved  any  special  triumph. 
He  died  8th  April,  1848.  He  had  written 
as  many  as  sixty-four  operas. 

Donjon,  the  principal  tower  of  a  castle, 
situated  in  the  innermost  court  or  bailey, 
which  the  garrison  could  make  the  last  line 
of  defence.  Its  lower  part  was  commonly 
used  as  a  prison.  See  Castle. 

Don  Juan  (Sp.  pron.  Au-an'),  the  hero  of 
a  Spanish  legend  which  seems  to  have  had 
some  historical  basis  in  the  history  of  a 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  Tenorio  at 
Seville.  According  to  the  legend  Don  Juan 
was  a  libertine  of  the  most  reckless  charac¬ 
ter.  An  attempt  to  seduce  the  daughter  of 
a  governor  of  Seville  brought  the  indignant 
father  and  the  profligate  don  into  deadly 
conflict,  in  which  the  former  was  slain.  Don 
Juan  afterwards,  in  a  spirit  of  wild  mockery, 
goes  to  the  grave  of  the  murdered  man  and 
vol.  hi.  241 


invites  the  statue  of  him  erected  there  to 
a  revel.  To  the  terror  of  Don  Juan  the 
‘stony  guest’  actually  appears  at  the  table 
to  bear  him  away  to  the  infernal  world. 


Tower  of  London,  time  of  Henry  VIII.  a,  The  Donjon. 


The  legend  has  furnished  the  subject  for 
many  dramas  and  operas.  The  most  famous 
of  the  latter  is  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni, 
which  has  made  the  story  familiar  to  every¬ 
body.  Amongst  the  former  are  Burlador  de 
Sevilla  by  Tellez,  Don  Juan  ou  Le  Festin  de 
Pierre,  by  Moliere,  and  The  Libertine  by 
Shadwell.  The  Don  Juan  of  Byron  bears 
no  relation  to  the  old  story  but  in  name 
and  in  the  libertine  character  of  the  hero. 

Donkey-engine,  a  small  engine  used  in 
various  operations  where  no  great  power  is 
required.  Thus  a  donkey-engine  is  often 
stationed  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  work  a 
crane  for  loading  and  unloading. 

Donne,  John,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
divine,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  London, 
in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1573.  He 
studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  abjured  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  became  secretary  to  the  Lord- 
chancellor  Ellesmere,  but  finally  lost  his 
office  by  a  clandestine  marriage  with  his 
patron’s  niece.  The  young  couple  were  in 
consequence  reduced  to  great  distress,  till 
his  father-in-law  relented  so  far  as  to  give 
his  daughter  a  moderate  portion.  By  the 
desire  of  King  James  Donne  took  orders, 
and,  settling  in  London,  was  made  preacher 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1621  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  was  chosen 
prolocutor  to  the  convocation  in  1623-24. 
He  died  in  March,  1631,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  Paul’s.  As  a  poet,  and  the  precur¬ 
sor  of  Cowley,  Donne  may  be  deemed  the 
founder  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the 
metaphysical  class  of  poets.  Abounding  in 
thought  this  school  generally  neglected  ver- 
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sification,  and  that  of  Dr.  Donne  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  hai’sh  and  unmusical.  His  style  is 
quaint  and  pedantic;  but  he  displays  sound 
learning,  deep  thinking,  and  originality  of 
manner.  Besides  the  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  wrote  Letters,  Sermons,  Essays 
on  Divinity,  and  other  pieces. 

Donnybrook,  a  village,  Ireland,  now 
mostly  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Dublin.  Its  famous  fair,  which  seldom 
passed  off  without  riot  and  bloodshed,  was 
abolished  in  1855. 

Don  Quixote  (Sp.  pron.  ke-Ao'ta),  the  title 
of  a  famous  romance  by  Cervantes.  (See  Cer¬ 
vantes.)  The  name  of  the  hero,  Don  Quixote, 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  foolish  knight- 
errantry  or  extravagant  generosity. 

Doo,  George  Thomas,  English  engraver, 
born  1800,  died  1886.  He  became  early 
known  as  an  excellent  artist,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  historical  engraver  to  William  IV. 
and  subsequently  to  Queen  Victoria.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  in  1856,  and  next  year  Academician. 
Among  his  important  plates  were  Knox 
preaching  before  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant 
(Wilkie),  Mercy  appealing  for  the  Van¬ 
quished  (Etty),  Lord  Eldon  and  other  por¬ 
traits  (Lawrence),  Pilgrims  in  Sight  of  Rome 
(Eastlake),  The  Messiah  (Raphael),  Ecce 
Homo  (Correggio),  Raising  of  Lazarus  (Del 
Piombo),  &c.  He  also  painted  portraits  in 
oil. 

Doom  Palm.  See  Bourn  Palm. 

Doomsday  Book.  See  Domesday  Booh 

Doomster,  a  name  formerly  given  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  public  executioner.  See  Deem¬ 
ster. 

Doon,  a  river  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  which 
after  a  course  of  30  miles  falls  into  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  It  is  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Burns. 

Dor,  Dorr,  the  black-beetle,  Geotrupes 
stercorarius ,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
beetles,  of  a  stout  form,  less  than  1  inch 
long,  black  with  metallic  reflections.  It 
may  often  be  heard  droning  through  the  air 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  twilight. 
See  Dung  Beetle. 

Dora,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Northern 
Italy,  both  tributaries  of  the  Po.  The  D. 
Baltea  rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  group,  and  falls,  after  a  course 
of  about  100  miles,  into  the  Po  below  Chi- 
vasso;  the  D.  Riparia,  about  75  miles  long, 
rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  joins  the 
Po  below  Turin. 

Dora  D’lstria.  See  Ghika  [Helena). 


Dorak',  a  town,  Persia,  province  Khuz- 
istan,  300  miles  s.E.  Bagdad.  It  has  a 
considerable  commerce  by  a  canal  which 
connects  the  Dorak  with  the  Karun.  Pop. 
6000. 

Do'ran,  JoHN,Ph.D.,  English  writer,  born 
1807,  died  1878.  He  began  writing  when 
a  mere  youth,  and  produced  a  great  number 
of  books,  among  them  being  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
Monarchs  retired  from  Business,  History  of 
Court  Fools,  the  Princes  of  Wales,  Their 
Majesties’  Servants  (a  history  of  the  English 
stage  from  Betterton  to  Kean),  A  Lady  of 
the  Last  Century  (Mrs.  Montague),  London 
in  Jacobite  Times. 

Dorcas  Society  (from  Dorcas  mentioned 
in  Acts  ix.),  an  association  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  ladies  for  supplying  clothes  to  the 
poor.  Frequently  the  members  of  the  society 
meet  at  stated  times  and  work  in  common. 
Partial  payment  is  generally  required  from 
all  recipients  except  the  very  poor. 

Dor'chester,  a  municipal  borough  of  Eng¬ 
land,  chief  town  of  Dorsetshire,  118  miles 
S.w.  of  London.  There  are  large  cavalry 
and  -infantry  barracks  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  town.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
agricultural  produce.  Dorchester  was  an 
important  Roman  station  (Durnovaria),  and 
many  interesting  Roman  remains  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  borough  till  1885,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  county.  Pop.  7567. 

Dordogne  (dor-dony),  a  department  of 
France,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Perigord,  and  small 
portions  of  Limousin,  Angoumois,  and  Sain- 
tonge.  Area,  3544  square  miles,  of  which 
about  a  third  is  fit  for  the  plough.  The 
chief  minerals  are  iron,  which  is  abundant, 
slate,  limestone,  marble,  and  other  stone. 
Mining,  iron  manufacture,  &c.,  are  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  vineyards.  The  climate  is  mild 
but  somewhat  changeable.  Pop.  492,205. — 
The  river  Dordogne,  principal  river  of  the 
department,  rises  on  the  flanks  of  the  Puy- 
de-Sancy,  flows  w.s.w.,  and  after  a  course  of 
290  miles  unites  with  the  Garonne  in  form¬ 
ing  the  Gironde. 

Dordrecht  (dor'dre/it).  See  Dort. 

Dore  (do-ra),  Paul  Gustave,  a  prolific 
French  draftsman  and  painter,  born  at  Stras¬ 
bourg  Jan.  6,  1833.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
contributing,  when  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  comic  sketches  to  the  Journal  pour 
Rire.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
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an  illustrator  of  books.  His  illustrations  of 
Rabelais,  of  Perrault’s  Tales,  Sue’s  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew,  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia,  and 
Cervantes’  Don  Quixote,  displayed  great 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  fine  fantasy 
of  his  landscapes  and  the  dramatic  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  groups  acquired  for  him 
a  European  reputation.  His  illustrations 
of  the  Bible,  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso, 
and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  are  also  of 
high  excellence.  As  a  painter  he  has  gran¬ 
deur  of  conception  and  a  bold  expressive 
style.  Amongst  his  chief  works  are  Christ 
leaving  the  Prsetorium,  Paolo  and  Fran¬ 
cesca  di  Rimini,  The  Flight  into  Egypt, 
Mont  Blanc,  &c.  In  later  years  Dore  also 
won  fame  as  a  sculptor.  He  died  *23d  June, 
1883. 

Doree,  a  fish.  See  Dory. 

Dore'ma,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Umbelliferse.  D.  ammoniacum,  a  Persian 
species,  yields  the  ammoniacum  of  com¬ 
merce,  a  milky  juice  that  exudes  from  punc¬ 
tures  on  the  stem  and  dries  in  little  ‘tears.’ 

Doria,  one  of  the  most  powerful  families 
of  Genoa,  became  distinguished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  shared 
with  three  other  leading  families,  the  Fieschi, 
Grimaldi,  and  Spinola,  the  early  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  republic.  Amongst  the  older 
heroes  of  this  family  are  Oberto  Doria,  who 
in  1284  commanded  the  Genoese  fleet  which 
at  Meloria  annihilated  the  power  of  Pisa; 
Lamba  Doria,  who  in  1298  defeated  the 
Venetian  Dandolo  at  the  naval  battle  of  Cur- 
zola ;  Paganino  Doria,  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  great  victories  over  the  Venetians. 
But  the  greatest  name  of  the  Dorias  is  that 
of  Andrea,  born  at  Oneglia  in  1466,  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family.  After  serv¬ 
ing  some  time  as  a  condottiere  with  the 
princes  of  Southern  Italy,  he  was  entrusted 
by  the  Genoese  with  the  reconstruction  of 
their  fleet.  Disagreement  with  the  Genoese 
factions  drove  him  to  take  service  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  in  which  he  highly 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  1527  he  took 
Genoa  in  name  of  the  French  king.  But 
being  displeased  with  the  jurojects  of  Francis 
for  reducing  Genoa  to  a  place  of  secondary 
importance  he  went  over  to  the  service  of 
Charles  V.  (1529),  carrying  with  him  the 
whole  influence  and  resources  of  Genoa.  He 
re-established  order  in  Genoa,  reorganized 
the  government,  and  although  refusing  the 
title  of  doge  practically  controlled  its  affairs 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  As  imperial  admiral 
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he  performed  many  services  for  Charles, 
clearing  the  seas  of  Moorish  pirates  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  emperor  in  his  expeditions  to 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  In  1547  his  authority 
was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in 
the  tumult.  He  died  in  1560. 

Dorians,  one  of  the  four  great  branches  of 
the  Greek  nation  who  migrated  from  Thes¬ 
saly  southwards,  settling  for  a  time  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Doris  in  Northern 
Greece  and  finally  in  Peloponnesus.  Their 
migration  to  the  latter  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  B.c.  1104;  and  as  among  their 
leaders  were  certain  descendants  of  Her¬ 
cules  (or  Herakles),  it  was  known  as  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidse.  The  Dorians  ruled 
in  Sparta  with  great  renown  as  a  strong 
and  warlike  people,  though  less  cultivated 
than  the  other  Greeks  in  arts  and  letters. 
Their  laws  were  severe  and  rigid,  as  typi¬ 
fied  in  the  codes  of  the  great  Doric  legis¬ 
lators  Minos  and  Lycurgus.  (See  Sparta.) — 
The  Doric  dialect  was  characterized  by  its 
broadness  and  hardness,  yet  on  account  of 
its  venerable  and  antique  style  was  often 
used  in  solemn  odes  and  choruses. 

Doric  Mood,  or  Doric  Mode,  in  music, 
was  of  a  grave  and  manly  character,  adapted 
both  to  religious 
services  and  war. 

Doric  Order,  in 
architecture,  is  the 
oldest,  strongest, 
and  simplest  of  the 
three  Grecian  or¬ 
ders,  and  the  one 
that  is  best  repre¬ 
sented  among  the 
remains  of  ancient 
Greek  architec¬ 
ture.  The  Doric 
column  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  want 
of  a  base  (in  the 
more  ancient  ex¬ 
amples,  at  least), 
by  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  its  flutings, 
and  by  its  massive 
proportions,  the 
true  Grecian  Doric 
having  the  height 
of  its  pillars  six 
times  that  of  the  diameter.  The  capital 
was  small  and  simple,  and  the  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice  were  rather  plain  and 
massive. 


Grecian  Doric  Order. 


DORIGNY 


DORPAT. 


Dorigny  (do-rS-nyS),  the  name  of  several 
French  painters  and  engravers.  Michael, 
born  in  1617,  became  professor  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1665.  Louis, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1654,  settled 
in  Italy,  and  died  in  1742.  Sir  Nicholas, 
brother  of  Louis,  born  in  1658  at  Paris,  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  three.  He  spent 
eight  years  in  engraving  the  famous  car¬ 
toons  of  Raphael  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
was  knighted  by  George  I.  He  died  in  1746. 

Doris,  anciently  a  small  and  mountainous 
region  of  Northern  Greece,  at  one  time  the 
abode  of  the  Dorians  (which  see). 

Doris.  See  Sea-lemon. 

Dorking,  a  town  of  England,  county  of 
Surrey,  22  miles  s.s.w.  of  London,  largely 
consisting  of  villa  residences.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  fowls,  known  as  Dorkings,  of  an 
excellent  breed,  having  five  claws  on  the 
foot,  are  reared  here,  and  sent  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  markets.  Pop.  6328. 

Dormant  State,  a  state  of  torpidity  in 
which  certain  animals  pass  a  portion  of  the 
year.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates  this 
period  of  long  sleep  takes  place  during  the 
winter  months,  and  is  properly  called  hiber¬ 
nation.  It  commences  when  the  food  of 
the  animal  begins  to  get  scarce,  continues 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  is  deeper 
or  lighter  according  to  the  habits  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  animal.  Bats,  bears,  some 
animals  of  the  rodent  order,  such  as  the 
porcupine,  the  dormouse,  the  squirrel,  &c., 
all  the  animals  belonging  to  the  classes  of 
Amphibia  and  Reptilia,  such  as  tortoises, 
lizards,  snakes,  frogs,  &c. ,  and  many  species 
of  molluscs  and  insects,  hibernate  more  or 
less  completely,  retiring  to  suitable  places 
of  concealment — the  bat  to  dark  caves,  the 
hedgehog  to  fern-brakes,  snakes  to  holes  in 
trees,  &c.  During  hibernation  there  is  a 
great  decrease  of  heat  in  the  bodies  of  the 
animals,  the  temperature  sometimes  sinking 
to  40°  or  even  20°  Fahr.,  or  in  general  to 
a  point  a  little  above  that  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  The  respiration  as  well  as 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  exceedingly 
slow,  and  the  irritability  of  the  animal  often 
so  low  that  in  some  cases  it  can  be  awa¬ 
kened  only  by  strong  electric  shocks.  With 
frogs  and  amphibious  reptiles  the  dormant 
state  is  very  common,  and  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  low  by  artificial  means  they 
may  remain  dormant  for  years.  The  term 
(estivation  has  been  used  to  describe  a  simi¬ 
lar  condition  into  which  certain  animals, 
such  as  serpents  and  crocodiles,  in  tropical 


countries  pass  during  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year. 

Dormer  Windows  are  windows  inserted 
in  the  inclined  plane  of  a  sloping  roof,  on  a 
frame  rising  vertically  above  the  rafters. 
They  are  named  dormer  windows  because 
they  are  found  chiefly  in  attic  bed-rooms 
(Fr.  dormir,  to  sleep). 

Dormouse  ( Myoxus ),  a  genus  of  mammif- 
erous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Rodentia. 
These  little  animals,  which  appear  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  squirrels  and  the 
mice,  inhabit  temperate  and  warm  countries, 
and  subsist  entirely  on  vegetable  food. 
Their  pace  is  a  kind  of  leap,  but  they  have 
not  the  activity  of  squirrels.  Whilst  feed¬ 
ing  they  sit  upright  and  carry  the  food  to 
their  mouth  with  their  paws.  The  dormice 
pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  or  torpid 
state,  reviving  only  for  a  short  time  on  a 
warm  sunny  day,  when  they  take  a  little  of 
their  hoarded  stores  and  then  relapse  into 
the  dormant  state.  They  bring  forth  three 
or  four  at  a  birth. 

Dorn'birn,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Aus¬ 
tria  in  Tyrol,  about  6  miles  from  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Pop.  9307. 

Dornick,  a  kind  of  stout  figured  linen 
fabric  used  for  table-cloths,  and  generally 
chequered. 

Dornoch  (-no h),  a  seaport  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Sutherland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dornoch 
Firth,  the  seat  of  the  extinct  bishopric  of 
Caithness.  It  is  one  of  the  Wick  district 
of  parliamentary  burghs.  Pop.  497. — The 
Firth  runs  inland  for  about  16  miles  be¬ 
tween  Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandshire. 

Dor'ogobush,  a  town  of  Russia,  govern¬ 
ment  of  and  55  miles  e.n.e.  of  Smolensk,  on 
the  Dnieper.  Pop.  7865. 

Dor'ohoi,  a  town  of  Roumania  in  N.W. 
Moldavia,  near  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop. 
15,000. 

Dorp,  a  town  in  the  Rhine  province  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Wupper.  It  has  important 
manufactures  of  cutlery,  paper,  &c.  Pop. 
13,285. 

Dor'pat,  a  town,  Russia,  government  Li¬ 
vonia,  on  the  Embach,  about  135  miles  n.e. 
Riga.  Dorpat  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
university  and  other  educational  establish¬ 
ments.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was 
once  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  Union. 
In  1704  it  passed  definitively  into  the  hands 
of  Russia.  The  vernacular  language  is 
Esthonian,  but  that  of  the  learned  is  Ger¬ 
main.  Pop.  30,643. 
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D’ORSAY - DORY. 


D’Orsay,  Alfred,  Count,  a  dilettante 
artist  and  man  of  fashion,  born  at  Paris 
1798,  died  1852.  When  a  young  man  he 
visited  England,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Byron  and  other  literary  and  fashion¬ 
able  celebrities.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Blessington,  but  after  the  earl’s 
death  a  separation  took  place,  and  D’Orsay 
became  an  inmate  of  Gore  House,  which 
the  Countess  of  Blessington  had  made  the 
centre  of  a  famous  literary  coterie.  A 
zealous  Bonapartist,  he  followed  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  to  Paris  in  1849,  whose 
favour  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

Dorse  ( Morrhua  Callarius),  a  fish  of  the 
cod  genus,  called  also  Baltic  cod. 

Dorset,  Dorsetshire,  a  maritime  county 
in  the  south  of  England,  having  on  the  south 
the  English  Channel;  area,  627,265  acres, 
over  490,000  being  under  crop.  The  general 
surface  of  the  county  is  undulating;  its 
principal  elevations  being  chalk  hills  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Downs,  upon  which 
immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured.  On 
the  s.,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and 
along  part  of  the  sea-coast,  is  a  heathy 
common.  A  great  part  of  the  county  is 
in  grass,  and  dairy  husbandry  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Neither  coal  nor  ores  of  any 
kind  are  found,  but  the  quarries  yield  the 
well-known  Portland  stone.  Pipe -clay, 
plastic  clay,  and  potter’s  clay  also  abound. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  flax, 
canvas,  duck,  &c.,  also  silk  and  woollens. 
The  fish  frequenting  the  coast  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  mackerel  is  the  most  abundant. 
Near  the  mouth  of  Poole  harbour  is  a  pro¬ 
lific  oyster  bank.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Stour,  the  Frome,  and  the  Piddle.  The 
county  has  four  parliamentary  divisions, 
with  a  member  for  each.  Dorchester  is 
the  county  town.  Other  towns  are  Brid- 
port,  Poole,  and  Weymouth.  Pop.  194,487. 

Dorset,  Earls  of.  See  Sackville. 

Dorste'nia,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Urticacece  or  nettles,  found  in  tropical 
America.  They  have  their  naked  flowers 
buried  in  a  flat,  fleshy,  somewhat  concave 
receptacle.  D.  Contraycrva  and  other  species 
have  a  stimulant  and  tonic  rhizome,  which 
is  used  medicinally  under  the  name  of  con- 
tray  erva  (which  see). 

Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  a  town,  Holland, 
province  South  Holland,  14  miles  s.e.  Rot¬ 
terdam,  on  the  Merwede,  an  arm  or  part  of 
the  Maas,  and  on  an  island  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  an  inundation  in  1421.  It 
is  an  old  town,  with  a  fine  Gothic  church 
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(Groote  Kerk,  ‘Great  Church’),  a  good 
town-house,  museum,  &c.  It  was  formerly 
of  more  importance  than  now,  but  it  still 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  being  not 
only  near  the  sea,  but  by  the  Rhine,  the 
Maas,  and  other  water  communications,  con¬ 
nected  with  an  immense  extent  of  inland 
territory.  Pop.  31,067. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  an  assembly  of  Protes¬ 
tant  divines  convoked  at  Dort  in  1618-19. 
Besides  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  divines,  it 
included  representatives  from  England, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  all  about  62  native  and  24  foreign 
deputies.  The  synod  was  convoked  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  sake  of  crushing  the  Arminian 
party,  and  extreme  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  that  party  being  represented  in  the 
assembly  or  having  a  free  voice  there.  The 
result  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Armin- 
ians  and  the  dogmatic  establishment  of 
Calvinism  in  the  Reformed  church.  The 
synod  also  set  on  foot  the  Dutch  translation 
of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Dort  Bible. 

Dort'mund,  a  city  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Westphalia,  situated  on  the  Ems,  47  miles 
n.n.e.  of  Cologne.  It  has  rapidly  increased 
in  recent  years,  its  prosperity  being  due  to 
its  becoming  the  centre  of  several  important 
railway  systems,  to  the  opening  of  extensive 
coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  active 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  machinery,  rail¬ 
way  plant,  &c.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  breweries,  potteries,  tobacco  factories, 
chemical  works,  &c.  It  was  once  a  free 
imperial  Hanseatic  town,  and  the  seat  of  the 
chief  tribunal  of  the  Vehme.  Pop.  78,435. 

Dory,  or  John  Dory  (Zeus  faber),  a  fish 
belonging  to  the  mackerel  family,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the 
delicacy  of  its 
flesh.  It  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds 
18  inches  in 
length,  and 
is  yellowish- 
green  in  colour 
with  a  black 
ish  _  spot  on 
each  side, 
which,  accor-  Dory  {Zeus  faber). 

ding  to  an  old 

superstition,  is  the  mark  of  St.  Peter’s  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb.  The  dory  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  John  Dory  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
jaune  dore,  golden  yellow. 


DOSITHEANS 

Dosith'eans,  an  ancient  sect  among  the 
Samaritans,  so  called  from  their  founder 
Dositheus,  who  was  a  contemporary  and 
associate  of  Simon  Magus,  and  lived  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  They 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  their 
founder,  and  had  many  superstitious  prac¬ 
tices. 

Dosso  Dossi,  Italian  painter  of  the  Fer¬ 
rara  school;  born  1479,  died  1542.  He  was 
much  honoured  by  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara, 
and  immortalized  by  Ariosto  (whose  portrait 
he  executed  in  a  masterly  manner)  in  his 
Orlando.  Modena  and  Ferrara  possess  most 
of  his  works. 

Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  born  about  1790, 
a  successful  usurper  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Afghanistan  after  the  flight 
of  Mahmud  Shah  in  1818.  He  ruled  with 
very  great  ability,  and  although  driven 
from  his  throne  by  a  British  army  was 
ultimately  restored,  and  latterly  became  a 
steady  supporter  of  British  power  in  the 
East.  See  Afghanistan. 

Dostoieff'sky,  Feodor  Michailovitch, 
a  Russian  novelist,  born  1818,  died  1881. 
After  serving  as  an  officer  of  engineers  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  but  becoming 
connected  with  communistic  schemes  he  was 
banished  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  from  which 
he  returned  in  1856  to  resume  his  literary 
activity.  His  first  novel,  Poor  People,  came 
out  in  1846.  Among  his  works  that  have 
appeared  in  English  are  Crime  and  Punish¬ 
ment  ;  Injury  and  Insult ;  The  Friend  of 
the  Family;  The  Gambler;  The  Idiot;  Pri¬ 
son  Life  in  Siberia. 

Dotis,  or  Totis,  a  market  town,  Hungary, 
county  Komorn,  37  miles  W.N.W.  Budapest. 
It  lias  a  castle  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  stoneware, 
&c.  Pop.  10,291. 

Dot'terel  ( Charadrius  morinellus),  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  plover  which  breeds  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  returns  to  the  south  for  the 
winter.  In  Scotland  it  appears  in  April 
and  leaves  in  August,  the  young  being 
hatched  in  July.  It  is  found  all  over 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Several  species 
are  represented  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Golden  plover,  the  Kill-deer, 
ftnd  Piping-plover. 

Douai  (do-a),  or  Douay,  a  town,  France, 
department  Nord,  on  the  Scarpe,  18  miles 
south  of  Lille.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  France,  of  which  it  became  part  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 


—  DOUBLET. 

has  a  fine  town-house,  several  handsome 
churches,  an  academy  of  arts  and  law,  a 
lyceum,  museum  and  public  library,  Bene¬ 
dictine  college,  hospital,  &c.;  a  cannon 
foundry,  linen  manufactories, machine-works, 
tanneries,  &c.  There  was  long  here  a  col¬ 
lege  for  British  Roman  Catholic  priests,  the 
most  celebrated  of  its  kind.  Pop.  30,030. 

Douai  Bible,  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible  used  among  English-speaking  R. 
Catholics,  and  executed  by  divines  connected 
with  the  English  College  at  Douai.  The 
New  Testament  was  published  in  1582  at 
Rheims,  the  Old  in  1609-10  at  Douai,  the 
translation  being  based  on  the  Vulgate. 
Various  revisions  have  since  materially 
altered  it. 

Douamenez  (du-ar-ne-na),  a  seaport, 
France,  Finistere,  on  a  beautiful  bay  of  the 
same  name,  13  miles  north-west  of  Quimper. 
It  depends  chiefly  on  the  sardine  fishery. 
Pop.  10,985. 

Double-bass.  See  Contra-ha sso. 

Double-eagle,  an  American  gold  coin  of 
the  value  of  20  dols.  or  £4  sterling,  so  called 
because  double  the  value  of  the  coin  called 
the  eagle. 

Double-entry.  See  Book-keeping. 

Double-first,  in  Oxford  University,  one 
who  gains  the  highest  honours,  after  exami¬ 
nation,  both  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

Double-flowering  is  the  development, 
often  by  cultivation,  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils  of  flowers  into  petals,  by  which  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  enhanced  and  its 
reproductive  powers  sacrificed. 

Double-insurance,  the  effecting  of  two 
insurances  upon  the  same  goods.  In  marine 
insurance  it  is  lawful  for  a  shipper  to  insure 
his  goods  twice,  but  only  to  give  an  ad¬ 
ditional  security  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  first  underwriters.  In  the  event  of 
a  loss  it  is  ultimately  divided  among  the 
underwriters  in  the  ratio  of  the  risks  they 
have  taken. 

Double-standard  of  Monetary  Value. 

See  Currency,  Bi-metallism. 

Double -stars,  or  Binary  Stars,  stars 
which  are  so  close  together  that  they  appear 
as  one  to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  seen  to  be 
double  when  viewed  through  a  telescope. 
One  of  these  stars  may  revolve  about  the 
other,  or  both  may  revolve  round  a  common 
centre.  See  Stars. 

Doublet,  a  close-fitting  garment,  cover¬ 
ing  the  body  from  the  neck  to  a  little 
below  the  waist.  It  was  introduced  from 
France  into  England  in  the  14th  century, 
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DOUBLET - DOUGLAS. 


and  was  worn  by  both  sexes  and  all  ranks 
until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  vest  and  waistcoat.  The 


1,  Doublet,  time  of  Edward  IV.  2, 3,  Doublets,  time 
of  Elizabeth.  4,  Doublet,  time  of  Charles  1. 


garment  got  its  name  from  being  originally 
lined  or  wadded  for  defence. 

Doublet,  in  lapidary  work,  a  counterfeit 
stone  composed  of  two  pieces  of  crystal, 
with  a  colour  between  them,  so  that  they 
have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the  whole 
substance  of  the  crystal  were  coloured. 

Double-vault,  in  arch,  one  vault  built 
over  another  so  that  a  space  is  left  between 
the  two.  It  is  used  in  domes  or  vaulted 
roofs  when  the  external  and  internal  ar¬ 
rangements  require  vaults  differing  in  size 
or  shape,  the  outer  and  upper  vault  being 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  the  inner  or  lower  with  the  in¬ 
terior.  See  Dome. 

Doubloon',  a  coin  *of  Spain  and  of  the 
Spanish  American  states,  originally  double 
the  value  of  the  pistole.  The  doubloon  of 
Spain  is  of  100  reals  and  equivalent  to 
about  $5.00.  The  doubloon  of  Chili  is 
worth  about  $4.68  ;  the  doubloon  of  Mexico, 
$16.16. 

Doubs  (do),  a  department  of  France,  hav¬ 
ing  Switzerland  on  its  eastern  frontier.  Its 
surface  is  traversed  by  four  chains  of  the 
Jura.  The  temperature  is  variable,  and 
the  climate  somewhat  rigorous.  About  a 
third  of  the  land  is  arable,  but  much  the 
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greater  part  is  covered  with  forests.  Maize, 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  are  the  principal  crops. 
Much  dairy  produce  is  made  into  Gruy&re 
cheese.  The  minerals  include  iron,  lead, 
and  marble.  Pop.  310,963.  —  The  river 
Doubs  rises  in  the  department  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  flows  first  n.e.,  then  n.w. 
till  it  joins  the  Saone  at  Verdun-sur-Saone; 
length,  250  miles. 

Douche  (dosh),  a  jet  or  current  of  water  or 
vapour  directed  upon  some  part  of  the  body; 
employed  in  bathing  establishments.  When 
water  is  applied  it  is  called  the  liquid  douche, 
and  when  a  current  of  vapour  the  vapour 
douche. 

Douglas  (dug'las),  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  is  situated  on  the  south-east  coast,  on 
a  beautiful  semicircular  bay.  It  is  frequented 
by  immense  numbers  of  visitors  during  the 
summer.  Among  the  objects  of  interest 
are  the  House  of  Keys,  the  custom-house, 
the  extensive  breakwater,  the  promenade, 
&c.  Pop.  15,500. 

Douglas  (dug'las),  a  family  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  Their  origin  is 
unknown.  They  were  already  territorial 
magnates  at  the  time  when  Bruce  and  Baliol 
were  competitors  for  the  crown.  As  their 
estates  lay  on  the  borders  they  early  became 
guardians  of  the  kingdom  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  English,  and  acquired 
in  this  way  power,  habits,  and  experience 
which  frequently  made  them  formidable  to 
the  crown.  We  notice  in  chronological 
succession  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  family.  James,  son  of  the  William 
Douglas  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
Wallace,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Good  Sir  James,  early  joined  Bruce,  and 
was  one  of  his  chief  supporters  throughout 
his  career,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  He 
fell  in  battle  with  the  Moors  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  his 
master,  in  1331. — Archibald,  youngest 
brother  of  Sir  James,  succeeded  to  the 
regency  of  Scotland  in  the  infancy  of  David. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Halidon  Hill 
by  Edward  III.  in  1333. — William,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  created  first  earl  in  1357. 
He  recovered  Douglasdale  from  the  English, 
and  was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with 
them.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
He  died  1384. — James,  the  second  earl,  who, 
like  his  ancestors,  was  constantly  engaged 
in  border  warfare,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Otterburn  in  1388.  After  his  death  the 
earldom  passed  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
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Good  Sir  ' James,  Archibald  the  Grim,  Lord 
of  Galloway. — Archibald,  son  of  Archibald 
the  Grim  and  fourth  earl,  was  the  Douglas 
who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Percy  (Hotspur)  at  Homildon  14th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1402.  He  was  also  taken  prisoner 
at  Shrewsbury  23d  July,  1403,  and  did  not 
recover  his  liberty  till  1407.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  in  Normandy,  in 
1427.  Charles  VII.  created  him  Duke  of 
Touraine,  which  title  descended  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors. — William,  sixth  earl,  born  1422, 
•together  with  his  only  brother  David  was 
assassinated  by  Crichton  and  Livingstone 
at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  been  in¬ 
vited  in  the  name  of  the  king,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle,  on  24th  November,  1440. 
Jealousy  of  the  great  power  which  the 
Douglases  had  acquired  from  their  posses¬ 
sions  in  Scotland  and  France  was  the  cause 
of  this  deed. — William,  the  eighth  earl,  a 
descendant  of  the  third  earl,  restored  the 
power  of  the  Douglases  by  a  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  heiress  of  another  branch  of  the 
family;  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,  and  defeated  the  English  at 
Sark.  Latterly  having  entered  into  a  trea¬ 
sonous  league,  he  was  invited  by  James  II. 
to  Stirling  and  there  murdered  by  the  king’s 
own  hand,  22d  Feb.  1452. — James,  the  ninth 
and  last  earl,  brother  of  the  preceding,  took: 
up  arms  with  his  allies  to  avenge  his  death, 
but  was  finally  driven  to  England,  where  he 
continued  an  exile  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Having  entered  Scotland  on  a  raid  in  1484 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the 
abbey  of  Lindores,  where  he  died  in  1488. 
His  estates,  which  had  been  forfeited  in 
1455,  were  bestowed  on  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Angus,  the  ‘Red  Douglas,’  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Douglas 
family,  which  continued  long  after  to  flour¬ 
ish.  The  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  Archibald 
Douglas,  was  the  celebrated  ‘  Bell-the-Cat,’ 
one  of  whose  sons  was  Gawin  Douglas  the 
poet.  He  died  in  a  monastery  in  1514. 
Archibald,  the  sixth  earl,  married  Queen 
Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.,  attained 
the  dignity  of  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  having 
at  one  time  been  attainted  and  forced  to 
flee  from  the  kingdom,  died  about  1560. 
He  left  no  son,  and  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Angus  passed  to  his  nephew  David.  James 
Douglas,  brother  of  David,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  which  title 
he  received  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  His  nephew,  Archibald,  eighth  Earl 


of  Angus  and  Earl  of  Morton,  died  child¬ 
less,  and  the  earldom  of  Angus  then  passed 
to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  his 
cousin,  whose  son  William  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Marquis  of  Douglas.  Archibald, 
the  great-grandson  of  William,  was  raised 
in  1703  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Douglas, 
but  died  unmarried  in  1761,  when  the  ducal 
title  became  extinct,  and  the  marquisate 
passed  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  younger  son  of  the  first  mar¬ 
quis.  The  line  of  Angus  or  the  Red  Doug¬ 
las  is  now  represented  by  the  houses  of 
Hamilton  and  Home,  who  both  claim  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Angus. 

Douglas,  David,  a  Scottish  botanist, 
born  in  1798.  In  1823,  as  botanical  collector 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1824  to 
California,  collecting  many  rare  plants  and 
trees.  In  1827  he  returned  to  England, 
and  some  years  later  sailed  on  another  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he 
met  his  death  by  an  accident  in  1834. 

Douglas,  Gawin,  an  early  Scottish  poet 
of  eminence.  He  was  the  son  of  Archibald, 
earl  of  Angus,  and  was  born  at  Brechin 
about  1474.  He  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  commenced  at  home  and  completed  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  On  returning  to 
Scotland  he  took  orders  in  the  church,  and 
ultimately  became  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1522  in  London,  where 
he  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  ac¬ 
count  of  political  commotions.  He  trans¬ 
lated  Virgil’s  iEneid  into  verse  with  much 
spirit  and  elegance,  prefixing  original  pro¬ 
logues  to  the  different  books  of  the  original. 
This  was  the  first  poetical  translation  into 
English  of  any  classical  author.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  1512,  and  first  published  in  1553. 
He  also  wrote  The  Palace  of  Honour  and 
King  Hart,  both  allegorical  poems. 

Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  Baronet,  K.C.B., 
a  British  general,  born  in  1776,  the  son  of 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas.  He  served 
in  Spain  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  ac¬ 
quired  much  reputation  by  his  writings  on 
military  subjects,  especially  by  his  Treatise 
on  Naval  Gunnery  (1819).  From  1823  to 
1829  he  was  governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  from  1835  to  1840  Lord  High-commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  general  in  1851,  and  died  in 
November,  1861. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  American 
statesman,  born  in  Vermont  1813,  died  1861. 
Having  gone  to  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  he  became 
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an  attorney,  was  appointed  attorney -general 
for  the  state,  and  in  1843  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  In  1847  he  was  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  by  re-election  was  a  member  of  this 
body  till  his  death.  He  was  especially  pro¬ 
minent  in  connection  with  the  question  as 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  states 
and  territories,  which  he  maintained  was  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of  the 
respective  states  or  territories,  and  not  by 
Congress.  He  was  a  presidential  candidate 
in  1860,  when  Lincoln  was  elected. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  American  lecturer 
and  journalist,  was  the  son  of  a  negro  slave, 
and  was  born  at  Tuckahoe  in  Maryland 
about  1817.  Although  his  father  was  a 
white  man,  he  was,  according  to  the  law, 
reared  as  a  slave.  In  1832  he  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  Baltimore  ship-builder,  but  made 
his  escape  in  1838.  As  he  had  taught  him¬ 
self  to  read  and  write,  and  showed  talent 
as  an  orator,  he  was  employed  by  the  Anti¬ 
slavery  Society  as  one  of  their  lecturers. 
In  1845  he  published  his  autobiography,  and 
afterwards  made  a  successful  lecturing  tour 
in  England.  In  1870  he  started  a  journal 
entitled  The  New  National  Era;  in  1871 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  Santo  Domingo;  in  1872,  presiden¬ 
tial  elector;  in  1877  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Columbia;  commissioner  of  deeds  for 
that  district,  1881-86 ;  and  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Hayti  in  1890. 

Doum  Palm  (dom),  a  palm-tree,  Hyphcene 
thebaica.  It  is  remarkable,  like  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  for  having  a  repeat¬ 
edly-branched  stem.  .Each  branch  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  tuft  of  large  fan-shaped  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple ;  it 
has  a  fibrous  mealy  rind,  which  tastes  like 
gingerbread  (whence  the  name  gingerbread 
tree  sometimes  applied  to  this  palm),  and  is 
eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  grows.  An  infusion  of  the 
rind  is  also  used  as  a  cooling  beverage  in 
fevers.  The  seed  is  horny,  and  is  made  into 
small  ornaments.  Ropes  are  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  leaf-stalks. 

Douro  (do'ro),  or  Duero,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which,  flow¬ 
ing  west,  traverses  about  one-half  of  Spain 
and  the  whole  of  Portugal,  and,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
3  miles  below  Oporto.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  for  about  70  miles. 

Douw  (do'u),  Gerard.  See  Dow ,  Gerard. 

Dove.  See  Turtle-dove  and  Pigeon. 
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Dove  (dov),  a  river,  England,  Derbyshire, 
after  a  course  of  39  miles  through  highly 
picturesque  scenery,  falls  into  the  Trent. 


Doum  Palm  (Hyphcene  thebaica). 

Dove  (do've),  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  Ger¬ 
man  physicist,  distinguished  by  his  researches 
into  the  laws  of  climate  and  meteorological 
phenomena,  was  born  in  1803,  and  died  in 
1879.  Among  his  works  are  Meteorological 
Researches  (1837),  Distribution  of  Heat  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Globe  (1852),  Law  of 
Storms  (1857). 

Dove-plant.  See  Holy  Spirit  Plant. 

Do'vor,  a  mun.  and  pari,  borough  of  Eng¬ 
land,  county  Kent,  67  miles  south-east  of 
London.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  and  is  21  miles  distant  from  Calais 
on  the  French  coast.  It  is  an  important 
railway  terminus,  and  as  a  port  for  mail 
and  packet  service  with  the  Continent  has 
a  large  passenger  traffic.  Ship-building,  sail¬ 
making,  and  fisheries  are  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries.  The  harbour  has  been  much  improved 
in  recent  years.  The  entrance  is  protected 
by  the  Admiralty  Pier,  which  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  celebrated  castle 
of  Dover  stands  on  a  chalk  cliff  350  feet  in 
height.  Pop.  33,678. 

Dover,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  capital  of  the 
State.  Two  factories,  &c.,  1  National 
Bank.  Pop.  1890,  3061. 

Dover,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Cochecho,  which  has  here  a  fall  of  over 
30  feet,  affording  abundant  water-power 
for  the  large  iron  and  cotton  manufactories. 
Pop.  1S90,  12,790. 

Dover,  Straits  of,  the  narrow  channel 
between  Dover  and  Calais  which  separates 
Great  Britain  from  the  French  coast.  At 
the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  21  miles  wide. 
The  depth  of  the  channel  at  a  medium  in 
the  highest  spring-tides  is  about  25  fathoms. 
On  both  the  French  and  English  sides  the 
chalky  cliffs  show  a  correspondency  of  strata 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  they 
were  once  united,  although  this  is  known 
otherwise. 

Dover’s  Powder,  a  preparation  frequently 
used  in  medical  practice  to  produce  perspi¬ 
ration.  It  consists  of  1  grain  of  opium,  1  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  8  of  sulphate  of  potash  in 
every  10  grains,  which  constitute  a  full  dose. 
In  preparing  it  the  ingredients  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Dove-tailing,  in  carpentry,  is  the  fastening 
boards  together  by  letting  one  piece  in  the 
form  of  a  dove-tail  into  a  corresponding 
cavity  in  another.  The  dove-tail  is  the 
strongest  kind  of  jointing. 

Dovre-Fjeld  (do-vre-fyel),  an  assemblage 
of  mountain  masses  in  Norway,  forming  the 
central  part  of  the  Scandinavian  system, 
and  extending  as  a  plateau  2000  feet  high 
e.n.e.  from  lat.  62°  N.  to  lat.  €3°.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist. 
One  of  the  mountains  belonging  to  it  is 
Snenaetta,  7620  feet. 

Dow,  or  Douw  (properly  Dou),  Gerard, 
an  eminent  painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  was 
the  son  of  a  glazier,  and  born  at  Leyden  in 
1613.  He  studied  under  Rembrandt,  and 
united  his  master’s  manner  in  chiaroscuro 
with  the  most  minute  finish  and  delicacy. 
His  pictures  are  generally  of  small  size  and 
mostly  scenes  of  family  life.  Dow  died  in 
1675. 

Dower,  in  English  law,  is  the  right  which 
a  wife  (not  being  an  alien)  has  in  the  lands 
and  tenements  of  which  her  husband  dies 
possessed.  By  common  law  this  right 
amounts  to  one-third  of  his  estate  during 
her  life ;  by  local  custom  it  is  frequently 
greater.  Where  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
prevails  the  widow’s  share  is  a  half,  and  that 
of  free-bench  gives  her  the  whole  of  a  copy- 
hold.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband 
in  marriage,  but  this  is  more  correctly  doivry. 

Dowlas,  a  kind  of  coarse  linen  formerly 
much  used  by  working  people  for  shirts; 


this  use  of  it  is  now  generally  superseded 
by  calico. 

Dowletabad.  See  Daulatabad. 

Down,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Belfast  Lough  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Sea;  area,  610,730 
acres,  of  which  over  five-sixths  are  produc¬ 
tive.  Down  is  copiously  watered  by  the 
rivers  Bann,  Lurgan,  and  Newry,  and  has 
numerous  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  very 
irregular,  and  in  parts  mountainous,  Slieve 
Donard,  in  the  Mourne  Mountains,  being 
2796  feet  high.  Agriculture  is  compara¬ 
tively  advanced,  oats,  wheat,  flax,  and  pota¬ 
toes  being  the  principal  crops.  The  native 
breed  of  sheep  is  small,  but  valued  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  mutton  and  the  fine  texture 
of  its  wool.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  linen  and  muslin.  The  fisheries  on  the 
coast,  principally  cod,  haddock,  and  herring, 
are  considerable.  The  county  has  four 
parliamentary  divisions,  each  returning  a 
member.  The  county  town  is  Downpat¬ 
rick;  others  are  Newtonards  and  Banbridge. 
Pop.  1891,  266,893. 

Downham  Market,  a  market-town  of 
England,  Norfolkshire,  on  the  Ouse,  with 
an  important  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  2633. 

Downing  College,  one  of  the  colleges  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  chartered  in 
1800  and  opened  in  1821.  Its  founder  was 
Sir  George  Downing,  a  Cambridgeshire 
gentleman. 

Downpat'rick,  a  market-town  and  seaport 
of  Ireland,  county  town  of  Down,  21  miles 
s.e.  of  Belfast.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  diocese 
of  Down  Connor  and  Dromore,  has  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  supposed 
burial-place  of  St.  Patrick.  Pop.  3621. 

Downs,  a  term  given  to  undulating  grassy 
hills  or  uplands,  specially  applied  to  two 
ranges  of  undulating  chalk  hills  in  England, 
extending  through  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Hamp¬ 
shire,  known  as  the  North  and  South  Downs. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  dunes  or  sand-hills. 

Downs,  The,  a  celebrated  roadstead  for 
ships,  extending  6  miles  along  the  east  coast 
of  Kent  in  England,  protected  on  the  sea¬ 
ward  side  by  Goodwin  Sands. 

Dowry.  See  Bower. 

Doxol'ogy  (from  Greek  doxa,  praise,  glory, 
and  logos),  a  set  form  of  words  giving  glory 
to  God,  and  especially  a  name  given  to  two 
short  hymns  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
greater  (Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  &c.)  and 
lesser  (Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c.).  Both 
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the  doxologies  have  a  place  in  the  Church 
of  England  liturgy,  the  latter  being  repeated 
after  every  psalm,  and  the  former  used  in 
the  communion  service. 

Doyen  (dwa-yan),  Gabriel  Franqois,  a 
French  painter,  born  in  1726,  was  a  pupil 
of  Vanloo,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Rome. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1753  he  worked  long 
without  recognition,  but  at  length  won  fame 
by  his  great  picture.  Virginia’s  Death. 
Catherine  II.  invited  him  to  Russia,  and 
appointed  him  professor  in  the  Academy  at 
St.  Petersburg.  He  died  June  5,  1806. 

Doyle,  Richard,  an  artist,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1826,  died  in  1883.  He  was  long  well 
known  as  a  constant  contributor  of  satirical 
designs  to  Punch,  and  also  showed  much 
talent  in  illustrations  to  Leigh  Hunt’s  Jar 
of  Honey,  Thackeray’s  Newcomes  and  his 
Rebecca  and  Rowena,  Ruskin’s  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  &c.  Latterly  he  devoted 
himself  to  water-colour  painting. 

Dozy  (do'zi),  Reinhart,  Dutch  orientalist 
and  historian,  born  1820,  died  1883.  He 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  most  of  the  Semitic 
tongues,  and  spoke  and  wrote  almost  all  the 
European  languages  with  facility.  Among 
his  works  (sometimes  in  Dutch,  sometimes 
in  French)  are  Histoire  des  Musulmans  d’Es- 
pagne  de  711-1110;  Geographic  d’Edrisi; 
De  Israeliten  te  Mekka;  Het  Islamisme; 
Supplements  aux  Dictionnaires  Arabes. 

Dracse'na,  a  genus  of  endogenous  ever¬ 
green  plants,  nat.  order  Liliaceee.  It  includes 
the  dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe  ( D .  Draco), 
celebrated  for  producing  the  resin  called 
dragon’s  blood.  (See  Dragon  s  Blood ,  Dragon- 
tree.)  Several  species  of  Dracaena  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage,  but  many  of  the  fine  plants  known 
by  this  name  belong  strictly  to  other  genera. 

Drachenfels  (dra'Aen-fels;‘ dragon  rock’), 

‘  the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,’  as  Byron 
calls  it,  a  hill  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  8 
miles  south-east  of  Bonn,  rising  900  feet 
above  the  Rhine,  and  crowned  by  the  old 
castle  of  Drachenfels. 

Drachma  (drak'ma),  the  unit  of  weight 
and  of  money  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
It  was  the  principal  Greek  coin,  was  made 
of  silver,  and  was  worth  (the  Attic  drachma) 
about  19£  cts.  As  a  weight  amongst  the 
Greeks  it  was  about  2  dwt.  7  grains  troy. 

Draco,  a  legislator  of  Athens,  about  620 
B.C.,  whose  name  has  become  proverbial  as 
an  inexorable  and  bloodthirsty  lawgiver, 
and  whose  laws  were  said  to  have  been 
written  in  blood,  not  ink. 
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Draco,  the  Dragon,  a  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  containing,  according 
to  Flamsteed,  eighty  stars.  The  star  7 
Draconis  is  celebrated  as  the  one  used  in 
determining  the  coefficient  of  aberration  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

Dracoceph'almn  (‘  dragon’s  head  ’),  a 
genus  of  odoriferous  annual  and  perennial 
herbs,  nat.  order  Labiatse,  mostly  found  in 
the  north  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 
The  most  generally  cultivated  species  is  D. 
canariense,  or  Canary  balm  of  Gilead. 

Dracun'culus,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Aracese,  with  a  long  spotted  stalk. 
They  are  natives  of  South  Europe.  D.  vul¬ 
garis  (green  dragon)  is  common  in  English 
gardens.  Its  flowers  are  black,  very  fetid, 
and  give  out  exhalations  which  produce 
headache,  giddiness,  and  vomiting. 

Draft,  or  Draught,  a  bill  drawn  by  one 
person  on  another.  (S ee  Bill.)  Also  a  rough 
copy  of  any  document  intended  to  be  after* 
wards  transcribed. 

Drag,  (1)  a  long  coach  or  carriage,  gener¬ 
ally  uncovered  and  seated  round  the  sides. 
(2)  An  apparatus  for  retarding  or  stopping 
the  rotation  of  one  wheel  or  of  several 
wheels,  in  carriages  especially.  (3)  An 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  iron  with 
a  bag-net  attached,  used  to  recover  articles 
lost  in  the  water. 

Drag-net,  a  net  drawn  along  the  bottom 
of  a  river  or  pond  to  catch  fish.  The  use  of 
drag-nets  is  usually  prohibited  in  rivers 
where  fish  breed,  as  it  takes  all  indiscrimi¬ 
nately. 

Drag'oman,  a  word  of  Eastern  origin,  the 
general  name  for  a  guide  and  interpreter 
among  Europeans  throughout  the  East,  and 
especially  in  the  Levant  countries. 

Dragon,  a  fabulous  monster,  the  storiep 


regarding  which  reach  back  almost  as  far 
as  history.  His  form  is  described  as  gener¬ 
ally  resembling  that  of  a  winged  and  two- 
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legged  serpent,  the  body  covered  with  scales, 
the  head  crested,  and  the  mouth  spouting  fire. 
The  immediate  source  of  the  mediaeval  con¬ 
ception  is  probably  the  Scriptures,  modified 
by  accounts  brought  home  by  the  Crusaders 
of  the  crocodiles  in  Egypt. 

Dragon,  one  of  the  northern  constella¬ 
tions.  See  Draco. 

Dragon,  or  Dragon-lizard,  a  name  for 
several  species  of  lizards  inhabiting  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  The  common 
flying  lizard  ( Draco  volans),  the  best  type 
of  the  genus,  is  about  10  or  12  inches  in 
length,  the  tail  being  extremely  long  in 
proportion  to  the  body.  The  sides  are 
furnished  with  peculiar  extensions  of  the 
skin,  forming  a  kind  of  wings,  which  help 
to  support  it  in  the  air  when  it  springs 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  food  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  insects. 

•  Dragon,  Green,  a  plant.  See  Dracun- 
culus. 

Drag'onet,  the  common  name  of  certain 
fishes  of  the  Goby  family.  The  gemmeous 
dragonet  ( Callionymus  lyra )  is  found  in  the 
British  seas. 

Dragon-fly,  a  family  (Libellulidae)  of 
neuropterous  insects.  They  have  a  large 
head,  large  eyes,  and  strong  horny  man¬ 
dibles.  They  are  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour,  and  are  of  very  powerful  flight. 
The  great  dragon-fly  (yflshna  grandis)  is 
about  4  inches  long,  and  the  largest  of  the 
British  species.  They  live  on  insects,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  voracity.  The  dra¬ 
gon-fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  water,  where 
the  larvae  and  pupae  live  on  aquatic  insects. 
The  larval  stage  lasts  for  a  year.  The 
family  is  of  very  wide  distribution.  The 
small  blue  Agrion  is  a  common  European 
form.  In  the  United  States  the  Dragon-fly 
is  known  as  the  Devil’s  Darning-needle. 

Dragonnades,  or  Dragonades,  the  name 
given  to  the  persecutions  directed  against 
the  Protestants  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Bands  of  soldiers,  headed  by  priests,  marched 
through  the  villages,  giving  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  the  alternative  of  renouncing 
their  faith  or  being  given  over  to  the  extor¬ 
tions  and  violence  of  the  soldiery.  The 
dragoons  wTere  conspicuous  in  these  expedi¬ 
tions,  to  wrhich  they  gave  their  name.  The 
Dragonades  drove  thousands  of  French 
Protestants  out  of  France. 

Dragon’s  Blood,  a  resinous  juice,  usually 
obtained  by  incision  from  various  tropical 
plants,  as  Calamus  Draco ,  Dracaena  Draco , 
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Pterocarpus  Draco,  &c.  It  differs  in  com¬ 
position,  and  is  often  much  adulterated.  It 
is  opaque,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  brittle, 
and  has  a  smooth  shining  conchoidal  frac¬ 
ture.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oil,  but 
scarcely  so  in  water.  It  is  used  for  colour¬ 
ing  varnishes,  staining  marble,  leather,  and 
wood,  for  tooth  tinctures,  &c. 

Dragon’s-head,  a  name  of  certain  plants 
of  the  genus  Dracocephalum  (which  see). 

Dragon-tree  ( Draccena  Draco),  a  tree-like 
liliaceous  plant,  with  a  stem  simple  or  di¬ 
vided  at  top,  and  in  old  age  often  much 
branched.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries, 
and  yields  the  resin  known  as  dragon’s  blood. 
It  is  often  grown  in  stoves  and  greenhouses. 

Dragoon',  a  kind  of  mounted  soldier,  so 
called  originally  from  his  musket  ( dragon ) 
having  on  the  muzzle  of  it  the  head  of  a 
dragon.  At  one  time  dragoons  served  both 
as  mounted  and  foot  soldiers,  but  now  only 
as  the  former.  In  the  British  army  there 
are  heavy  and  light  dragoons.  The  first 
dragoon  regiment,  the  Scots  Greys,  was 
formed  in  1681. 

Dragoon-bird.  Same  as  umbrella-bird. 

Draguignan  (dra-ge-nyan),  a  town  of 
Southern  France,  capital  of  dep.  Var,  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  41  miles  north-east  of  Tou¬ 
lon.  It  has  some  interesting  edifices  and 
manufactures  of  silk,  soap,  and  leather. 
Pop.  7961. 

Drainage  Tubes  are  used  in  surgery  to 
effect  a  discharge  of  matter  from  an  abscess 
or  other  collection  of  matter  •when  a  free 
incision  cannot  be  safely  or  conveniently 
made.  They  are  usually  made  of  india- 
rubber  or  caoutchouc,  and  are  introduced 
into  the  abscess  or  wTound  so  that  one  end 
is  in  contact  with  the  seat  of  discharge, 
while  the  other  reaches  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin. 

Draining,  in  agriculture,  a  method  of 
improving  the  soil  by  withdrawing  the  water 
from  it  by  means  of  channels  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  covered  over.  The  successful  prac¬ 
tice  of  draining  in  a  great  measure  depends 
on  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  superficial 
strata,  of  their  situation,  relative  degrees  of 
porosity,  &c.  Some  strata  allow  water  to  pass 
through  them,  while  others  more  impervious 
force  it  to  run  or  filtrate  along  their  surfaces 
till  it  reaches  more  level  ground  below.  In 
general  where  the  grounds  are  in  a  great 
measure  flat  and  the  soils  of  materials  which 
retain  the  excess  of  moisture,  they  require 
artificial  means  of  drainage  to  render  tfyem 
capable  of  yielding  good  crops  whether  of 
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grain  or  grass.  The  wetness  of  land  which 
makes  it  inferior  for  agricultural  purposes, 
may  appear  not  only  as  surface-water  but 
as  water  which  flows  through  the  lower 
strata,  and  to  draw  off  these  there  are  the 
two  distinct  operations  of  surface-draining 
and  under-draining.  The  rudest  form  of 


1,  H  orse-shoe  tile  with  sole.  Sections  of  Drain— 2,  Stone 
drain.  3,  Drain  with  horse-shoe  tiles.  4,  Drain  with 
pipe-tiles. 


open  drains  are  the  deep  furrows  lying  be¬ 
tween  high-backed  ridges,  and  meant  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water  after  the  soil  is 
completely  saturated,  but  in  doing  so  they 
generally  carry  off  also  much  of  the  best  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  manure  which  has  been 
spread  upon  it.  The  ordinary  ditch  is  a 
common  form  of  water-course  useful  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  as  in  hill  pastures.  But  covered 
drains  at  a  depth  of  4  ft.  or  so  are  the  com¬ 
mon  forms  in  draining  agricultural  lands. 
They  are  generally  either  stone-drains  or 
tile-drains.  Stone-drains  are  either  formed 
on  the  plan  of  open  culverts  of  various  forms, 
or  of  small  stones  in  sxxfficient  quantity  to 
permit  a  free  and  speedy  filtration  of  the 
water  through  them.  The  box -drain,  for 
instance,  is  formed  of  flat  stones  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  the 
whole  forming  an  open  tube.  In  tile- 
drains,  tiles  or  pipes  of  burnt  clay  are  used 
for  forming  the  conduits.  They  possess  all 
the  qualities  which  are  required  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  drains,  affording  a  free  ingress 
to  water,  while  they  effectually  exclude 
vermin,  earth,  and  other  injurious  substan¬ 
ces.  Drainage  tiles  and  pipes  have  been 
made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  earli¬ 
est  of  which,  since  the  introduction  of 
thorough  draining,  was  the  horse-shoe  tile, 
so  called  from  its  shape.  These  should  al¬ 
ways  rest  on  soles,  or  Hats  of  burned  clay. 
Pipe  tiles,  which  combine  the  sole  and  cover 
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in  one  piece,  have  been  made  of  various 
shapes,  but  the  best  form  appears  to  be  the 
cylinder.  An  important  department  of 
draining  is  the  draining  off  of  the  waters 
which  are  the  sources  of  springs.  Some¬ 
times  the  judicious  application  of  a  few 
simple  drains,  made  to  communicate  with 
the  watery  layers,  will  often  dry  swamps  of 
great  extent,  where  large  sums  of  money, 
expended  in  forming  open  drains  in  the 
swamp  itself,  would  leave  it  but  little  im¬ 
proved.  In  the  laying  out  of  drains  the  first 
point  to  be  determined  is  the  place  of  out¬ 
fall,  which  should  always  afford  a  free  and 
clear  outlet  to  the  drains,  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  land  to 
be  drained.  The  next  point  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  is  the  position  of  the  minor  drains; 
in  the  laying  out  of  which  the  surface  of 
each  field  must  be  regarded  as  being  made 
up  of  one  or  more  planes,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  each  of  which  the  drains  should  be 
laid  out  separately.  Level  lines  are  to  be 
set  out  a  little  below  the  upper  edge  of  each 
of  these  planes,  and  the  drains  must  then 
be  made  to  cross  these  lines  at  right  angles. 
By  this  means  the  drains  will  run  in  the 
line  of  the  greatest  slope,  no  matter  how 
distorted  the  surface  of  the  field  may  be. 
All  the  minor  drains  should  be  made  to  dis¬ 
charge  into  mains  or  submains,  and  not 
directly  into  an  open  ditch  or  water-course. 
As  a  general  rule  there  should  be  a  main  to 
receive  the  waters  of  the  minor  drains  from 
every  5  acres.  The  advantages  of  drainage 
are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  it  allows 
the  soil  to  be  brought  into  a  more  suitable 
condition  for  the  growth  of  plants,  aiding 
in  producing  the  finely-divided  and  porous 
state  by  which  the  roots  and  rootlets  can 
spread  themselves  at  will  in  order  to  obtain 
the  needed  supplies  of  food,  air,  and  mois¬ 
ture.  It  also  allows  the  sun’s  rays  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  full  effect  on  the  soil  and  plants 
without  being  robbed  of  great  part  of  it  by 
the  stagnant  water. 

Drain-trap,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the 


a  troy,— 
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escape  of  foul  air  from  drains,  but  to  allow 
the  passage  of  water  into  them.  They  are 
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of  various  forms.  In  the  traps  represented 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  always 
be  a  certain  quantity  of  water  maintained 
to  bar  the  way  against  the  escape  of  the  gas 
from  the  drain  or  sewer.  When  additional 
liquid  is  conveyed  to  the  trap  there  is  of 
course  an  overflow  into  the  drain.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  gas  is  prevented  from 
escaping  by  a  metal  plate  thrown  obliquely 
over  the  drain  mouth  and  dipping  into  the 
water  in  the  vessel  beyond  it. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  an  English  naviga¬ 
tor,  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1539,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in 


Sir  Francis  Drake. 


vessel,  and  afterwards  joined  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins  in  his  last  expedition  against  the  Span¬ 
iards  (1567),  losing  nearly  all  he  possessed  in 
that  unfortunate  enterprise.  Having  ga¬ 
thered  a  number  of  adventurers  round  him 
he  contrived  to  lit  out  a  vessel  in  which  he 
made  two  successful  cruises  to  the  West 
Indiesin  1570 and  1571.  Next  year,  with  two 
small  ships,  he  again  sailed  for  the  Spanish 
Main,  captured  the  cities  of  Nombre  de  Dios 
and  Vera  Cruz,  and  took  a  rich  booty  which 
he  brought  safely  home.  In  1577  Drake 
made  another  expedition  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  having  this  time  command  of  five 
ships.  On  this  the  most  famous  of  his  voy¬ 
ages  Drake  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
plundered  all  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  sacked  several  ports,  and  captured  a 
galleon  laden  with  silver,  gold,  jewels,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  perhaps  £200,000.  He  then 
ran  north  as  far  as  48°  N.  lat.,  seeking  a  pas¬ 


sage  to  the  Atlantic,  but  w  as  compelled  to 
return  to  Port  San  Francisco  on  account  of 
the  cold.  He  then  steered  for  the  Moluccas, 
and  holding  straight  across  the  Indian  Ocean 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Plymouth  3d  Nov.  1580,  being  thus 
the  first  of  the  English  circumnavigators. 
As  there  was  no  war  between  England  and 
Spain  the  proceedings  of  Drake  had  a  some¬ 
what  dubious  character,  but  the  queen  main¬ 
tained  that  they  were  lawful  reprisals  for 
the  action  of  the  Spaniards,  and  showed  her 
favour  to  Drake  by  knighting  him  on  board 
his  own  ship.  Five  years  afterwards  Drake 
was  again  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Cape  Yerd  Islands  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  1588  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  vice-admiral  in  the  conflict  with  the 
Spanish  Armada.  In  1593  he  represented 
Plymouth  in  parliament.  His  later  expedi¬ 
tions,  that  in  1595  against  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  that  to  Pananut,  w7ere  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1596  at  sea  off  Porto  Bello,  was  hastened 
by  disappointment. 

Drakenberg  Mountains,  a  range  of  S. 
Africa  forming  the  western  frontier  of 
Natal,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  9000  ft., 
a  continuation  of  the  Quathlamba  range. 

Drama  (Gr.,  from  drab ,  I  act),  a  class  of 
writings  which  almost  entirely  consist  of 
dialogue,  persons  being  represented  as  act¬ 
ing  and  speaking,  and  the  pieces  being 
usually  intended  to  be  acted  on  a  stage  by 
parties  assuming  the  characters  of  the  re¬ 
spective  persons.  Its  twro  great  branches  are 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  former,  roughly 
speaking,  melancholy  in  character,  the  latter 
cheerful.  The  origin  of  the  drama  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  love  of  imitation,  and  dra¬ 
matic  performances  of  some  kind  are  to  be 
met  with  probably  among  all  nations.  Dra¬ 
matic  compositions  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  for  example  in  Job  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon;  and  ancient  India  and  China 
both  developed  a  dramatic  literature  of  their 
own.  The  European  drama  had  its  origin  in 
Greece.  Both  forms,  tragic  and  comic,  took 
their  rise  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Greek 
festivals  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  at  which 
hymns  and  chants  were  sung  by  choruses  in 
honour  of  the  god,  and  the  chorus  continued 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  old  Greek 
drama.  Greek  comedy  commenced  about 
580-560  b.c.  with  Susarion,  but  it  was  long 
in  attaining  regular  form.  Of  the  old  Greek 
comedy  the  chief  representatives  were  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis,  Pherecrates,  and  Aristo- 
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phanes — the  last  the  greatest.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  tragedy  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Thespis  about  530  B.C.,  who  was  followed 
by  Phrynichus.  But  the  true  creator  of 
tragedy  was  iEschylus,  in  whose  woi’ks  and 
those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  it  found 
its  most  perfect  expression.  Thespis  had 
only  one  actor,  who  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
lieved  the  chorus  by  declamation.  ^Eschy- 
lus  changed  this  representation  into  real 
action  by  making  use  of  two  actors  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  chorus.  .zEschylus  also  intro¬ 
duced  masks;  and  by  means  of  a  long  gown 
and  the  cothurnus ,  or  buskin,  the  lofty 
stature  of  the  heroes  was  imitated.  A  third 
actor  was  first  introduced  by  Sophocles. 
The  accommodations  for  the  spectators  were 
improved,  and  machinei'y  and  scenery  in¬ 
troduced.  The  theatres,  which  had  been 
formerly  built  of  wood,  were  now  large 
stone  erections,  capable  of  containing  the 
greater  number  of  the  citizens.  The  regular 
drama  among  the  Romans  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  Plautus  and  Terence 
were  imitators  of  the  Greek  comedy,  Livius 
Andronicus  (240  B.c.)  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 
Of  the  Roman  tragedy,  the  dramas  of  Seneca 
are  the  only  specimens  extant. 

In  most  modern  European  countries  the 
regular  drama  took  its  rise  in  the  mysteries, 
miracle-plays,  and  moralities  of  the  middle 
ages  (see  these  terms).  In  Italy,  however, 
it  began  with  a  reproduction  in  Latin  of 
classical  models.  The  earliest  tragedy  in 
Italian  is  Trissino’s  Sofonisba  (1502).  Regu¬ 
lar  comedies  in  Italian  were  written  by 
Ariosto,  Aretino,  Macchiavelli,  and  others; 
and  to  the  same  period  (15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies)  belongs  the  Italian  Pastoral  Drama, 
which  sprung  from  the  ancient  idylls,  and 
aimed  at  a  fanciful  delineation  of  Arcadian 
and  mythological  scenes.  Among  the  pas¬ 
toral  dramatists  of  this  period  are  Poliziano, 
Tasso,  and  Guarini.  The  pastorals  gave 
birth  to  the  opera ,  early  masters  of  which, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  included  in  the  poetic 
drama,  are  Zeno  and  Metastasio.  The  Italian 
drama  waned  in  the  17th  century,  but  in 
the  18th  genuine  comedy  and  classic  tragedy 
were  restored,  the  former  by  Goldoni,  the 
latter  by  Alfieri.  Monti,  Manzoni,  and 
Niccolini  are  among  the  later  writers  of 
tragedy. 

The  other  European  nations  cultivated 
the  dramatic  art  much  later  than  the 
Italians.  The  English  and  Spaniards  de¬ 
voted  their  attention  to  it  almost  at  the 
same  time;  the  former  reaching  their  acme 
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in  Shakspere,  the  latter  in  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon.  The  history  of  the  English 
theatre  and  the  drama  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  ends  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  rapid  developmentof 
the  drama  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
entirely  unhampered  by  foreign  influence. 
Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Marlowe,  Shakspere, 
Ben  J onson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chap¬ 
man,  Webster,  Middleton,  Marston,  Ford,  and 
Massinger  are  amons?  the  chief  names  con- 
nected  with  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama.  During  the  Commonwealth  the 
Puritans  prohibited  all  kinds  of  plays,  and 
the  theatres  were  shut  up  for  thirteen  years. 
With  Charles  II.  the  drama  reappeared,  and 
exhibited  a  licentiousness  hardly  equalled 
by  that  of  any  other  Christian  nation. 
Among  the  chief  names  belonging  to  this 
period  are  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee,  Shadwell, 
Wycherley,  and  Etherege.  From  the  close 
of  the  17th  to  that  of  the  18th  century 
British  comedy  was  cultivated  with  much 
success  by  Cibber,  Farquhar,  Congreve, 
Sheridan,  and  others.  During  the  19th 
century  many  wi-iters  have  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  dramas.  Among  the  chief  of 
these  may  be  noted  Byron,  Coleridge,  Lan- 
dor,  Shelley,  Maturin,  Talfourd,  Milman, 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the  first  Lord  Lytton, 
Knowles,  R.  H.  Horne,  Arnold,  Browning, 
Swinburne,  and  Tennyson.  Among  other 
19th-century  writers  for  the  stage,  who, 
however,  may  be  called  playwrights  rather 
than  dramatists,  may  be  named,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Tom  Taylor,  Charles  Reade,  Thomas 
Robertson,  W.  G.  Wills,  Henry  Byron, 
Robert  Buchanan,  Dion  Boucicault,  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  &c. 

The  French  drama  was  in  a  miserable 
state  before  Corneille  (1606-84),  who  indeed 
is  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  the  drama  in 
France.  Racine,  Molibre,  Voltaire,  and  in 
later  times  Hugo,  are  some  of  the  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  dramatists.  Since  about 
1820  a  new  dramatic  school  has  been  formed 
in  France,  which,  departing  from  the  ancient 
strictness  of  what  is  called  the  classic,  ap¬ 
proaches  more  and  more  to  the  German 
or  British,  or  what  is  called  the  romantic 
school.  The  establishment  of  this  school 
formed  part  of  the  general  reaction  against 
the  excessive  adherence  to  classic  models 
in  literature,  the  leader  in  the  movement 
being  Victor  Hugo.  C.  Delavigne  marks 
the  transition  from  the  classical  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  romantic  school,  and 
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among  the  modern  dramatists  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  A.  de  Vigny,  George  Sand,  A.  de 
Musset,  M4rim6e,  Ponsard,  Augier,  Scribe, 
Dumas  the  Younger,  and  Sardou. 

The  German  drama  is  of  later  birth  than 
any  we  have  mentioned,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  Germans  contented  themselves 
writh  translations  and  adaptations  from  the 
French.  Lessing  was  the  first  who,  by 
word  and  deed,  broke  the  French  sway 
(1755),  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  who  rank  as  the  greatest  of 
the  more  modern  dramatists.  Prominent 
names  in  the  German  drama  are  Kotzebue, 
Korner,  Schlegel,  Tieck,  Brentano,  Grill- 
parzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Gutzkow,  Frey  tag, 
Laube,  Von  Moser,  &c.  The  Dutch  drama 
begins  with  the  classical  tragedies  of  Koster 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
reached  its  highest  in  Vondel  (1587-1659). 
Holberg,  Heiberg,  Oehlenschlager,  Ibsen, 
and  Bjornson  are  the  chief  names  connected 
with  the  Scandinavian  drama. 

The  various  classes  of  drama — tragedy, 
comedy,  opc^a,  pastoral,  burlesque,  farce,  &c. 
— are  noticed  under  their  proper  headings, 
but  there  are  numerous  varieties  and  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  modern  drama  which  defy 
classification. 

Dramraen,  or  Dram,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  a  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Drammen, 
at  its  mouth  in  the  Drammenfiord,  25  miles 
s.s.w.  Christiania.  It  has  manufactures  of 
leather,  soap,  ro^es,  sail-cloth,  earthenware, 
and  tobacco;  and  is  the  second  port  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  export  of  timber.  The 
town  has  suffered  severely  from  conflagra¬ 
tions.  Pop.  18,851. 

Draper,  John  William,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
chemist  and  physiologist,  born  at  Liverpool 
1811,  died  1882.  He  went  to  America  in 
1832,  and  was  successively  professor  of  phy¬ 
sical  science  in  Plampden-Sidney  College, 
Virginia,  and  of  natural  history,  chemistry, 
and  physiology  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  made  many  contributions  to 
scientific  literature,  and  devoted  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  chemical  action  of  light,  in 
connection  with  which  he  effected  some  dis¬ 
coveries.  Among  his  chief  works  is  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  His  son,  Henry  Draper  (born 
1837,  died  1882),  chemist  and  astronomer, 
made  some  valuable  researches  on  the  spec¬ 
tra  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Drapery,  the  clothes  or  hangings  with 
which  any  object  is  draped  or  hung;  specifi¬ 
cally  in  sculpture  and  painting ,  the  repre¬ 


sentation  of  the  clothing  or  dress  of  human 
figures. 

Drapier  Letters,  The.  See  Swift ,  Jona¬ 
than. 

Draught,  the  depth  of  a  body  of  water 
necessary  to  float  a  ship;  or  the  depth  a  ship 
sinks  in  water,  especially  when  laden. 

Draughts,  a  game  resembling  chess  played 
on  a  board  divided  into  sixty-four  checkered 
squares.  Each  of  the  two  players  is  provided 
with  twelve  pieces  or  ‘men’  placed  on  every 
alternate  square  at  each  end  of  the  board. 
The  men  are  moved  forward  diagonally  to 
the  right  or  left  one  square  at  a  time,  the 
object  of  each  player  being  to  capture  all 
his  opponent’s  men,  or  to  hem  them  in  so 
that  they  cannot  move.  A  piece  can  be  cap¬ 
tured  only  when  the  square  on  the  diagonal 
line  behind  it  is  unoccupied.  When  a  player 
succeeds  in  moving  a  piece  to  the  further 
end  of  the  board  (the  crown-head),  that  piece 
becomes  a  king,  and  has  the  power  of  mov¬ 
ing  or  capturing  diagonally  backwards  or 
forwards.  When  it  so  happens  that  neither 
of  the  players  has  sufficient  advantage  in 
force  or  position  to  enable  him  to  win,  the 
game  is  drawn.  Checkers  is  the  common 
American  name  of  the  game. 

Drave,  or  Drau  (dra've,drou),  a  European 
river  which  rises  in  Tyrol,  flows  E.S.E.  across 
the  north  of  Illyria  and  the  south  of  Styria, 
and  between  Hungary  on  the  left  and  Cro¬ 
atia  and  Slavonia  on  the  right,  and  after  a 
course  of  nearly  400  miles  joins  the  Danube 
14  miles  east  of  Essek.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  200  miles. 

Dravid'ian,  a  term  applied  to  the  verna¬ 
cular  tongues  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  India,  and  to  the 
people  themselves  who  must  have  inhabited 
India  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Aryans. 
The  Dravidian  languages  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  Turanian  class,  and 
the  family  consists  of  the  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Canarese,  Malay alam,  Tulu,  Tuda,  Gond, 
Rajmahal,  Oraon,  &c.  Only  the  first  four 
mentioned  have  a  literature,  that  of  the 
Tamil  being  the  oldest  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

Drawback,  usually  a  certain  amount  of 
duties  or  customs  dues  paid  back  or  remitted 
to  an  importer  when  he  exports  goods  that 
he  has  previously  imported  and  paid  duty 
on,  as,  for  instance,  tobacco,  &c. ;  or  a  certain 
amount  of  excise  paid  back  or  allowed  on 
the  exportation  of  home  manufactures. 

Drawbridge,  a  bridge  with  a  lifting  floor, 
such  as  were  formerly  used  for  crossing  the 
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ditches  of  fortresses,  or  any  movable  bridge 
over  a  navigable  channel  where  the  height 
of  the  roadway  is  insufficient  to  allow  ves¬ 
sels  to  pass  underneath.  Modern  draw¬ 
bridges  across  rivers,  canals,  the  entrances 
of  docks,  &c.,  are  generally  made  to  open 
horizontally,  and  the  movable  portion  is 
called  a  bascule,  balance,  or  lifting  bridge,  a 
turning,  swivel,  or  swing  bridge,  or  a  rolling 
bridge,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  made  to  open.  Swing-bridges  are  usu¬ 
ally  divided  into  two  parts  meeting  in  the 
middle,  and  each  moved  on  pivots  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  channel,  or  they  may 
move  as  a  whole  on  a  pivot  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  Rolling  bridges  are  suspended 
from  a  structure  high  above  the  water,  and 
are  propelled  backwards  and  forwards  by 
means  of  rollers. 

Drawing  is  the  art  of  representing  upon 
a  flat  surface  the  forms  of  objects,  and  their 
positions  and  relations  to  each  other.  The 
idea  of  nearness  or  distance  is  given  by 
the  aid  of  perspective,  foreshortening,  and 
gradation.  The  term  drawing,  in  its  strict 
sense,  is  only  applicable  to  the  representing 
of  the  forms  of  objects  in  outline,  with  the 
shading  necessary  to  develop  roundness  or 
modelling.  In  art,  however,  the  term  has 
a  wider  significance.  Highly-finished  paint¬ 
ings  in  water-colour  are  called  drawings,  as 
are  also  sketches  or  studies  in  oils.  Draw¬ 
ing,  in  its  restricted  sense,  may  be  divided 
into  these  kinds:  (1)  pen  drawing ;  (2)  chalk 
drawing,  which  may  include  lead- pencil 
drawing;  (3)  crayon  drawing;  (4)  drawing 
shaded  xvith  the  brush  or  hair-pencil;  (5) 
architectural  or  mechanical  drawing.  Pen 
drawings  are  often  confined  to  pure  outlines; 
an  appearance  of  relief  or  projection  being 
given  by  thickening  or  doubling  the  lines 
on  the  shadow  side.  Finished  pen  drawings 
have  all  the  shading  produced  by  combina¬ 
tions  of  lines.  Chcdk  drawings  (including 
lead-pencil  drawings)  are  most  suited  for 
beginners,  as  errors  can  be  easily  corrected. 
Black,  red,  and  white  chalks  are  used. 
When  the  chalk  is  powdered  and  rubbed 
in  with  a  stump,  large  masses  and  broad 
effects  can  be  produced  with  much  rapidity. 
A  combination  of  hatching  and  stumping  is 
generally  preferable  to  adhering  exclusively 
to  either  mode.  Crayon  drawings  are  those 
in  which  the  true  colours  of  the  objects  repre¬ 
sented  are  more  or  less  completely  wrought 
out  with  different  coloured  crayons.  Draw¬ 
ings  shaded  with  the  brush  are  outlined  with 
the  pencil  or  pen,  the  shading  being  laid  on 
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or  washed  in  with  the  brush  in  tints  of  In¬ 
dian  ink,  sepia,  or  colour.  Architectural 
and  mechanical  drawings  are  those  in  which 
the  proportions  of  a  building,  machine,  &c., 
are  accurately  set  out  for  the  guidance  of 
the  constructor:  objects  are  in  general  deli¬ 
neated  by  geometric  or  orthographic  pro¬ 
jection.  The  great  schools  of  painting 
differ  from  one  another  as  much  in  their 
drawing  as  in  their  painting.  In  Italy  the 
Roman  school,  through  Raphael’s  fine  sense 
for  the  beautiful  and  expressive  in  form, 
and  through  his  study  of  the  antique,  be¬ 
came  the  true  teacher  of  beautiful  drawing. 
The  Florentine  school  tried  to  surpass  the 
Roman  precisely  in  this  particular,  but  it 
lost  by  exaggeration  what  it  had  gained  by 
learning  and  a  close  study  of  anatomy.  In 
the  Lombard  school  a  tender  style  of  drawing 
is  seen  through  harmonious  colouring,  and 
in  the  Venetian  school  the  drawing  is  often 
veiled  in  the  richness  of  the  colour.  The 
Dutch  school  excels  in  a  careful  and  minute 
style  of  naturalistic  drawing,  combined  with 
great  excellence  in  colouring.  The  French 
school  in  the  time  of  Poussin  was  very  accu¬ 
rate  in  its  drawing ;  at  a  later  period  its 
style  betrayed  a  great  amount  of  mannerism. 
David  introduced  again  a  purer  taste  in 
drawing  and  a  close  study  of  the  antique, 
and  these  are  qualities  which  distinguish  his 
school  (the  so-called  classical  school)  from 
the  romantic  and  eclectic  schools  of  a  later 
period.  The  drawing  of  the  British  school 
is  naturalistic  rather  than  academic.  It  has 
of  late  years  much  improved  in  accuracy 
and  expressiveness. 

Drawing-room,  a  room  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  company;  a  room  in  which 
distinguished  personages  hold  levees,  or  pri¬ 
vate  persons  receive  parties. — Court  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  are  those  assemblies  held  from 
time  to  time  for  the  reception  or  presentation 
to  the  sovereign  of  such  ladies  as  by  custom, 
right,  or  courtesy  are  admissible.  Gentle¬ 
men  are  not  expected  unless  in  attendance 
on  the  ladies  of  their  families.  The  sove¬ 
reign  sometimes  deputes  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  to  receive,  in  which  case  pre¬ 
sentations  are  equivalent  to  those  made  to 
the  sovereign  in  person. 

Drayton,  Market,  or  Drayton-in-Hales, 
a  town,  England,  county  Salop,  18  miles 
north-east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  church, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected,  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  steeple,  in  the  reign  of  William 
I.  There  are  paper  and  hair-cloth  manu¬ 
factories.  Pop.  5954. 
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Drayton,  Michael,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  1563,  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  held  a  commission  in  the 
army.  The  poem  by  which  his  name  is 
chiefly  remembered  is  his  Polyolbion,  a  sort 
of  topographical  description  of  England.  It 
is  generally  extremely  accurate  in  its  details, 
with,  at  the  same  time,  many  passages  of 
true  poetic  fire  and  beauty.  Other  works 
are  his  Nymphidia,  the  Court  of  Fairy;  the 
Barons’  Wars;  the  Legend  of  Great  Crom¬ 
well;  the  Battle  of  Agincourt;  besides  nu¬ 
merous  legends,  sonnets,  and  other  pieces. 
Drayton  was  made  poet-laureate  in  1626. 
He  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

Dreams,  trains  of  ideas  which  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  during  sleep.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  state  of  dreaming 
is  the  absence  of  voluntary  control  over  the 
current  of  thought,  so  that  the  principle  of 
suggestion  has  unlimited  sway.  There  is 
usually  an  utter  want  of  coherency  in  the 
images  that  appear  before  the  mental  eye, 
but  this  want  excites  no  surprise  in  the 
dreamer.  Occasionally,  however,  intellec¬ 
tual  efforts  are  made  during  sleep  which 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  the  waking 
state.  It  is  said  that  Condillac  often  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  his  dreams  reasonings  on 
which  he  had  been  employed  during  the  day; 
and  that  Franklin  believed  that  he  had  been 
often  instructed  in  his  dreams  concerning 
the  issue  of  events  which  at  that  time  occu¬ 
pied  his  mind.  Coleridge  composed  from 
200  to  300  lines  during  a  dream:  the  beauti¬ 
ful  fragment  of  Kubla  Khan,  which  was  all 
he  got  committed  to  paper  when  he  awoke, 
remains  a  specimen  of  that  dream-poem. 
Dreams  are  subjective  phenomena  depend¬ 
ent  on  natural  causes.  They  generally  take 
their  rise  and  character  from  external  bodily 
impressions,  or  from  something  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  state  of  body  or  mind.  They  are, 
therefore,  retrospective  and  resultant  instead 
of  being  prospective  or  prophetic.  The  lat¬ 
ter  opinion  has,  however,  prevailed  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  nations;  and  hence  the 
common  practice  of  divination  or  prophesy¬ 
ing  by  dreams,  that  is,  interpreting  them  as 
presages  of  coming  events.  Some  authori¬ 
ties  declare  that  all  our  di’eams  take  place 
when  we  are  in  process  of  going  to  sleep  or 
becoming  awake,  and  that  during  deep  sleep 
the  mind  is  totally  inactive.  This  is  denied 
by  the  majority  of  philosophers,  and  with 
apparent  reason. 

Dredging,  a  term  applied  to  the  operation 


of  removing  mud,  silt,  and  other  deposits 
from  the  bottom  of  harbours,  canals,  rivers, 
docks,  &c.  The  most  simple  dredging  ap¬ 
paratus  is  the  spoon  apparatus,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  strong  iron  ring  or  hoop,  properly 
formed  for  making  an  impression  upon  the 
soft  matter  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  scoop  it 
into  a  large  leather  bag  attached  to  the  ring 
and  perforated  with  a  number  of  small 
holes.  The  means  for  working  it  is  a  long 
handle,  a  suspending  rope,  and  a  crane  or 
sweep-pole  planted  in  a  boat.  Much  more 
effective  is  the  steam  dredging  -  machine 
now  in  common  use.  It  has  a  succession 
of  strong  iron  buckets  on  an  endless  chain, 
which  traverses  on  a  frame  whose  lower 
end  is  vertically  adjustable  so  as  to  regulate 
the  depth  at  which  it  works.  It  is  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  buckets  tear  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  bottom,  raise  it,  and  discharge  it 
into  punts  or  hoppers  stationed  close  to  the 
dredging  vessel.  On  p.  224  is  shown  a  steam- 
dredger  of  the  most  improved  type,  as  used 
on  the  river  Clyde,  a  river  which,  from  being 
a  shallow  stream,  has  been  converted,  mainly 
by  dredging,  into  a  waterway  capable  of 
carrying  the  largest  vessels  up  to  Glasgow. 
Dredging  is  also  the  operation  of  dragging 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  order  to  bring  up 
oysters,  or  to  procure  shells,  plants,  and 
other  objects  for  scientific  observation.  The 
oyster  dredge  is  a  light  iron  frame  with  a 
scraper  like  a  narrow  hoe  on  one  side,  and 
a  suspending  apparatus  on  the  other.  To 
the  frame  is  attached  a  bag  made  of  some 
kind  of  netting  to  receive  the  oysters.  The 
dredges  used  by  naturalists  are  mostly 
modifications  of  or  somewhat  similar  to  the 
oyster  dredge.  Scientific  dredging  has  of 
late  assumed  a  high  importance  as  mak¬ 
ing  us  acquainted  with  the  life  of  deep-sea 
areas. 

Dreissena  (dris'e-na),  a  genus  of  lamelli- 
branchiate  molluscs  allied  to  the  mussels. 
One  species  (D.  2^olymorpha)  is  a  native  of 
the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Caspian, 
but  has  been  accidentally  introduced  iinto 
most  rivers  and  estuaries  of  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Britain,  where  it  is  now  abun¬ 
dant. 

Drelincourt  (dre-lan-kor),  Charles,  a 
French  Calvinistic  minister,  born  at  Sedan 
1595,  died  at  Paris  1669.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  controversial  works,  and  of 
Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death.  To 
promote  the  sale  of  the  English  translation 
of  this  work,  De  Foe  wrote  his  Apparition 
of  Mrs.  Veal. 
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J)renthe  (dreu'te),  a  province,  Holland, 
bounded  by  Hanover,  Overijssel,  Friesland, 
and  Groningen;  area,  948  square  miles.  It 
is  in  general  more  elevated  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  provinces,  especially  in  the  centre. 
The  soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  surface 
largely  consists  of  heath  and  morass,  but 
the  province  is  famed  for  its  horses  and 
cattle.  Drenthe  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  so-called  ‘giants’  graves’  or  bar- 
rows  scattered  over  the  country.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  is  Assen.  Pop.  125,792. 


Dres  den,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  three  stone  bridges.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  in  1206,  and  has  been 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  since  1485; 
was  greatly  extended  and  embellished  by 
Augustus  the  Strong  (1694-1736),  and  has 
rapidly  increased  during  the  19th  century. 
Among  the  chief  edifices  besides  several  of 
the  churches  are  the  Museum  (joined  on  to 
an  older  range  of  buildings  called  the  Zwin- 


Dresden— The  Old  Bridge,  Court  Church,  and  Church  of  Our  Lady, 


ger),  a  beautiful  building  containing  a  fa¬ 
mous  picture-gallery  and  other  treasures; 
the  Japanese  Palace  (Augusteum),  contain¬ 
ing  the  royal  library  of  from  300,000  to 
400,000  volumes,  besides  a  rich  collection  of 
manuscripts;  the  Johanneum,  containing 
the  collection  of  porcelain  and  the  historical 
museum,  a  valuable  collection  of  arms,  ar¬ 
mour,  domestic  utensils,  &c..  belonging  to 
the  middle  ages.  The  royal  palace  is  un¬ 
attractive  externally,  but  has  a  fine  interior. 
It  contains  (in  what  is  called  the  Green 
Vault)  a  valuable  collection  of  curiosities, 
jewels,  trinkets,  and  works  of  art.  The 
theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  city  is  distinguished 
for  its  excellent  educational,  literary,  and 
artistic  institutions,  among  which  are  the 
Polytechnic  School,  much  on  the  plan  and 
scale  of  a  university ;  the  Conservatory  and 
School  of  Music;  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  &c.  The  manufactures  are  not  unim- 
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portant,  and  are  various  in  character;  the 
china,  however,  for  which  the  city  is  famed, 
is  made  chiefly  at  Meissen,  14  miles  distant. 
The  commerce  is  considerable,  and  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  development  of 
the  railway  system.  The  chief  glory  of 
Dresden  is  the  gallery  of  pictures,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  which  first  became 
of  importance  under  Augustus  II.,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  but  owes  its 
most  valuable  treasures  to  Augustus  III., 
who  purchased  the  greater  portion  of  the 
gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  for  £180,000. 
The  pictures  number  about  25,000,  and  in 
particular  comprise  many  fine  specimens  of 
the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools. 
Besides  this  fine  collection  the  museum  con¬ 
tains  also  engravings  and  drawings  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  350,000.  There  is  here 
also  a  rich  collection  of  casts  exemplifying 
the  progress  of  sculpture  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  including  copies  of  all  the  most 
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important  antiques.  Dresden  being  thus 
rich  in  treasures  of  art,  and  favoured  by  a 
beautiful  natural  situation,  is  the  summer 
resort  of  many  foreigners.  It  suffered  se¬ 
verely  in  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  and  also 
in  1813,  when  it  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Napoleon’s  army.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians  in  1866,  but  was  evacuated  in  the 
following  spring.  Pop.  1890,  276,085. 

Dresden,  Battle  of,  a  battle  fought  in 
1813  between  the  French  under  Napoleon 
and  the  allies  under  Schwarzenberg.  Napo¬ 
leon  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  French.  The  allies 
assaulted  and  bombarded  the  city,  and  soon 
after  a  great  pitched  battle  was  fought  (27th 
Aug.),  the  allies  being  defeated. 

Dresden  China,  a  delicate,  semi-transpa¬ 
rent,  highly-finished  china  made  at  Meissen, 
near  Dresden.  The  manufacture  resulted 
from  an  accidental  discovery  made  by  Bbtt- 
ger,  a  young  chemist,  in  1710,  and  the  vases, 
statuettes,  groups  of  figures,  candelabra, 
clocks,  &c.,  manufactured  during  the  18th 
century  are  highly  prized.  They  are  more 
remarkable  for  excellence  of  execution  than 
for  purity  of  design. 

Drexel,  Anthony  J.,  banker,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1826.  He  is  now 
the  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Drexel 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  having  been  identified 
with  it  since  the  age  of  13.  He  is  zealous 
in  promoting  science  and  art,  especially 
music,  and  contributes  largely  to  philan¬ 
thropic  and  educational  interests.  The 
Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Indus¬ 
try,  Philadelphia,  dedicated  December  18, 
1891,  was  established  by  Mr.  Drexel,  the 
building  costing  over  $600,000,  with  an 
endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000.  His  name 
is  associated  with  that  of  his  friend,  George 
W.  Childs,  in  the  inception  of  the  Childs- 
Drexel  Home  for  Union  Printers,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  dedicated  in  1892  ;  they  each 
contributing  $5000. 

Drift,  in  geology,  a  term  applied  to  earth 
and  rocks  which  have  been  conveyed  by  ioe- 
bergs  or  glaciers  and  deposited  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  country ;  variously  called  Dilu¬ 
vium,  Diluvial ,  Glacial,  or  Northern  Drift , 
Boulder  Formation,  &c.  Geologists  now  often 
use  instead  of  Drift  the  terms  stratified  or 
unstratified  Boulder  Clay,  which  were  not 
formerly  recognized  as  distinct  formations. 

Drift,  in  mining,  the  course  or  direction 
of  a  tunnel  or  gallery;  or  a  passage  between 
two  mine  shafts. 

Drift  Sand,  sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves 


of  the  sea,  and  blown  when  dry  some  dis¬ 
tance  inland  until  arrested  by  large  stones, 
tree  roots,  or  other  obstacles,  round  which 
it  gradually  accumulates  until  the  heaps 
attain  considerable  dimensions,  often  forming 
dunes  or  sand-hills. 

Drill,  a  tool  used  for  boring  holes  in  wood, 
metal,  stone,  ivory,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
sharp  chisel  to  which  a  circular  motion  is 
communicated  by  various  contrivances.  For 
drilling  iron,  steel,  &c.,  a  lathe  driven  by 
steam  is  generally  used,  the  drill  being  fixed 
into  a  chuck  and  the  work  pressed  against 
it  as  it  revolves.  For  rock-boring  the  dia¬ 
mond  rock-drill,  an  instrument  with  cutting 
edges  made  of  boart  or  black  diamond,  is 
now  generally  adopted.  See  Boring. 

Drill,  a  fine  linen  texture  of  a  satiny 
finish,  used  for  gentlemen’s  summer  dresses. 
Plain  drills  are  worked  with  five  shafts, 
fancy  patterns  with  eight. 

Drill,  the  course  of  instruction  in  which 
a  soldier  or  sailor  is  taught  the  use  of  arms 
and  the  practice  of  military  and  naval  evo¬ 
lutions. 

Drill  ( Cynocephalus  leucop>h<xus),  a  species 
of  baboon,  of  a  smaller  size  and  less  fierce 
disposition  than  the  mandrill,  and  like  it  a 
native  of  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  face 
and  ears  are  bare  and  of  a  glossy  black 
colour,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet  are  also  naked  and  of  a  deep  copper 
colour. 

Drilling,  the  plan  of  sowing  in  parallel 
rows  as  distinguished  from  sowing  broad¬ 
cast.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Jethro  Tull,  who  published  a  work  on  the 
subject  in  1731.  The  crops  which  are  now 
generally  drilled  are  turnips,  potatoes,  beans, 
pease,  carrots,  clover,  cereals,  flax,  &c.  The 
first  form  of  drill  was  of  very  simple  con¬ 
struction,  and  was  only  adapted  for  sowing 
one  row  at  a  time,  but  now  a  great  variety 
of  improved  implements  are  in  use.  Among 
the  principal  advantages  of  drilling  over 
broadcast  sowing  we  may  mention  that  a 
considerable  saving  of  seed  is  effected  in 
the  sowing  of  grain  crops,  but  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  in  the  case  of  green  crops  it 
enables  the  farmer  more  readily  to  clean 
the  land  both  by  the  hand  and  by  the  horse- 
hoe.  To  keep  the  soil  stirred  and  pulverized, 
which  can  only  be  properly  done  when  the 
crops  have  been  drilled,  favours  the  reten¬ 
tion  and  absorption  of  the  moisture. 

Drink.  See  Dietetics. 

Drinking  Fountain,  an  erection,  often 
ornate  and  artistic,  on  or  near  a  public 
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thoroughfare  or  place  of  resort,  for  supply¬ 
ing  people,  and  sometimes  also  horses,  dogs, 
&c.,  with  water  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Dripstone,  a  projecting  tablet  or  mould¬ 
ing  over  the  head  of  a  doorway,  window, 
archway,  or  niche  to  throw  off  the  rain.  It 


Dripstone,  Westminster  Abbey. 


is  also  called  a  weather  moulding,  and  label 
when  it  is  turned  square.  It  is  of  various 
forms;  sometimes  a  head  is  used  as  a  termi¬ 
nation  or  support,  at  others  an  ornament  or 
simple  moulding  is  adopted. 

Driving,  Careless  or  Furious,  was  made 
a  statutory  offence  in  Britain  by  an  act 
passed  in  1861,  and  special  penalties  are 
also  introduced  into  local  acts. 

Driving-wheel,  in  machinery,  a  wheel 
that  communicates  motion  to  another  or 
others ;  in  railway  locomotives  the  large 
wheel  which  is  fixed  upon  the  crank-axle  or 
main  shaft. 

Drogheda  (dro/i'e-da),  an  ancient  town 
and  seaport,  and  county  of  itself,  formerly 
a  pari,  borough,  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Louth,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Boyne,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  26  miles 
north  of  Dublin.  The  Boyne  is  here  crossed 
by  a  railway  viaduct  of  18  arches  and  95 
feet  high.  Flax  and  cotton  spinning  are 
carried  on;  there  are  also  salt-works,  brew¬ 
eries,  and  tanneries;  and  the  fisheries  are 
increasing.  There  is  a  good  export  trade  in 
cattle,  sheep,  grain,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  The 
town  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  taken  by  Cromwell  with  great 
slaughter  in  1649;  it  surrendered  to  William 
III.  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Pop.  1891,  11,812. 

Drohobycz  (dro'ho-bich),  a  town,  Austria, 
in  Galicia,  41  miles  s.s.w.  Lemberg.  Its 
Catholic  church  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
the  country.  It  has  an  important  trade, 
particularly  in  salt,  obtained  from  springs 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  15,714. 

Droit  d’Aubaine  (drwa-do-ban),  an  old 
rule  in  some  European  countries,  by  which 
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the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  was 
claimed  by  the  state,  unless  the  defunct  had 
a  special  exemption.  In  France,  where  it 
was  not  abolished  till  1819,  the  Scotch, 
Savoyards,  Swiss,  and  Portuguese  were 
exempted. 

Droitwich  (droit'ich),  a  town  and  pari, 
division  of  England,  in  the  county  and 
6  miles  n.n.e.  of  Worcester,  on  the  Salwarp. 
It  is  famous  for  its  brine  springs,  from  which 
salt  has  been  manufactured  for  more  than 
1000  years.  Pop.  of  town,  3761. 

Drome,  a  south-east  department  of  France, 
covered  almost  throughout  by  ramifications 
of  the  Alps,  the  average  height  of  which, 
however,  does  not  exceed  4000  feet;  area, 
2508  square  miles,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  is  waste,  one-third  under  wood,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  remainder  under  tillage 
and  pasture.  A  considerable  extent  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  and  several 
of  the  wines  produced  have  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  especially  Hermitage.  Olives,  chest¬ 
nuts,  and  silks  are  staple  productions.  Va¬ 
lence  is  the  capital.  Pop.  314,615. 

Dromedary.  See  Camel. 

Dromore',  an  episcopal  city,  Ireland, 
county  Down,  on  the  Laggan,  here  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  16  miles  south-west  of  Bel¬ 
fast.  Its  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Pop.  2491. 

Drontheim  (dront'hlm).  See  Trondhjcm .. 

Dropsy,  a  disease  which  consists  in  the 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  in  different  cavities  of  the 
body.  It  receives  different  appellations 
according  to  the  particular  situation  of  the 
fluid.  When  it  is  diffused  through  the 
cellular  tissue,  either  generally  or  partially, 
it  is  called  anasarca;  when  it  is  deposited 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  it  is  called 
hydrocephalus;  when  in  the  chest,  hydro- 
thorax,  or  hydrops  pectoris;  when  in  the 
abdomen,  ascites;  in  the  uterus,  hydrometra; 
within  the  scrotum,  hydrocele;  and  within 
the  ovary,  ovarian  dropsy.  Obstructive  or¬ 
ganic  disease  of  the  heart  and  degenerative 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  general  dropsy.  The  treatment 
often  includes  removal  of  the  fluid  from  the 
cavities  containing  it  by  tapping  or  punc¬ 
turing;  otherwise  drugs  which  stimulate 
excretion  by  the  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys 
are  employed,  but  all  remedies  frequently 
prove  ineffectual. 

Drop-wort  (from  the  small  tubers  on  the 
fibrous  roots),  Spircea  filipendula,  nat.  order 
Rosace®,  a  British  plant  of  the  same  genus 
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as  queen-of-the-meadow,  found  in  dry  pas¬ 
tures.  The  hemlock  drop- wort,  or  water 
drop- wort,  is  (Ena  nthe  fistulosa. 

Drosera'ceae,  a  nat.  order  of  albuminous, 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  marsh  herbs, 
whose  leaves  are  usually  covered  with  glands 
or  glandular  hairs.  It  contains  six  genera, 
including  the  sundew  ( DrosZra ),  and  Venus’s 
fly-trap  ( Dioncva ).  (SeeNwntfewand Dioncea.) 
They  have  no  known  qualities  except  that 
they  are  slightly  bitter.  The  leaves  are 
generally  circinnate  in  the  bud,  as  in  ferns. 

Drosky,  a  kind  of  light,  four-wheeled 
carriage  used  by  the  Russians.  It  is  not 
covered,  and  in  the  middle  there  rises  a  sort 
of  bench  placed  lengthways  on  which  the 
passengers  ride  as  on  a  saddle;  but  the  name 
is  now  applied  to  various  kinds  of  vehicles, 
as  to  the  common  cabs  plying  in  the  streets 
of  German  cities,  &c. 

Drosom'eter  (Greek,  drosos,  dew,  and 
metron,  a  measure),  an  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls.  It 
consists  of  a  balance,  one  end  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  plate  fitted  to  receive  the 
dew,  the  other  containing  a  weight  pro¬ 
tected  from  it. 

Drouais  (dro-a),  Jean  Germain,  French 
historical  painter  of  considerable  repute, 
born  at  Paris  in  1763,  died  at  Rome  1788. 
His  chief  pictures  are  The  Canaanitish 
Woman  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus;  Dying  Gla¬ 
diator;  and  Marius  at  Minturnse; 

Drouet  (dro-a),  Jean  Baptiste,  Comte 
d’Erlon,  French  general,  born  1765,  died 
1841.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Moselle,  Meuse,  and  Sambre  (1793-96),  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  at  Waterloo,  where  he 
commanded  the  first  corps  d’armtSe.  In 
1834-35  he  was  Governor-general  of  Al¬ 
geria,  and  in  1843  was  made  a  marshal. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (dro  -  an  de  lwes), 
Edouard,  French  statesman  and  diploma¬ 
tist;  born  1805,  died  1881.  He  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  in  1831,  and  was 
charged’  affaires  at  the  Hague  during  the 
events  which  led  to  the  separation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  from  Holland.  In  1840  he  was  head 
of  the  commercial  department  under  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Opposition  to 
Guizot  caused  his  dismissal  in  1845.  He 
became  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  1848, 
ambassador  to  London  in  1849;  and  again 
foreign  minister  in  1851,  and  in  1863.  On 
the  fall  of  the  empire  he  fled  to  Jersey,  but 
subsequently  returned  to  France. 

Drowning  means  death  by  the  air  being 
prevented  entering  the  lungs  owing  to  the 
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mouth  and  nostrils  being  immersed  in  a 
liquid,  the  liquid  being  commonly  water. 
Death  may,  therefore,  occur  by  drowning  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  Thus  a  child 
may  fall  head  downwards  into  a  tub  and  be 
drowned,  though  the  tub  is  not  half  full  of 
water,  sufficient  to  cover  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  being  all  that  is  necessary,  and  a 
man  overcome  by  a  fit  or  by  drunkenness 
may  fall  on  a  road  with  his  head  in  a  ditch 
or  pool  of  water,  and  thus  meet  death 
Death  is  thus  due  to  suffocation,  to  tin 
stoppage  of  breathing,  and  to  the  entrance 
of  water  into  the  lungs.  When  death  has 
been  caused  by  drowning,  the  skin  presents 
the  appearance  called  goose-skin  ( cutis  an - 
serlna),  the  face  and  surface  of  the  body 
generally  are  usually  pale,  a  frothy  liquid  is 
found  in  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and 
about  the  lips  and  nostrils;  water  may  be 
found  in  the  stomach,  and  clenched  fingers* 
holding  substances  grasped  at,  may  serve  to 
show  that  a  struggle  has  taken  place  in  the 
water,  and  that  the  body  was  alive  at  the 
time  of  immersion.  Complete  insensibility 
arises,  it  is  probable,  in  from  one  to  two 
minutes  after  submersion,  recovery,  how¬ 
ever,  being  still  possible,  and  death  occurs 
in  from  two  to  five  minutes.  So  long  as  the 
heart  continues  to  beat,  recovery  is  possible; 
after  it  has  ceased  it  is  impossible.  Newly- 
born  children  and  young  puppies  stand  sub¬ 
mersion  longer  than  the  more  fully  grown. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  apparently 
drowned  several  methods  are  suggested. 
Those  of  Dr.  Sylvester,  recommended  by 
the  English  Humane  Society,  and  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Howard,  of  New  York,  will  be  de¬ 
scribed. 

Whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  follow¬ 
ing  steps  must  first  and  immediately  be 
taken  :  Pull  the  body  up  on  to  dry  ground. 
Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance, 
warm  blankets,  dry  clothing,  brandy  and 
hot  water,  if  any  one  is  at  hand  to  send. 
No  delay  must  be  permitted,  however,  in 
treating  the  person,  so  that  if  only  one  per¬ 
son  is  on  the  spot  he  must  begin  to  treat 
the  person  instantly,  without  seeking  assist¬ 
ance.  Remove  all  clothing  from  the  neck 
and  chest.  Fold  the  articles  of  dress  re¬ 
moved  so  as  to  make  a  firm  pillow,  which 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  shoulders,  so  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  slightly  raised 
and  the  head  slightly  thrown  back.  Cleanse 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  open  the  mouth  and 
pull  forward  the  tongue.  If  natural  efforts 
to  breathe  are  made,  try  to  stimulate  them 


DROWNING. 


by  brisk  rubbing  of  the  sides  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  face.  If  no  effort  to  breathe  is 
made,  proceed  to  produce  the  entrance  and 
outflow  of  air  from  the  lungs  by  Sylvester’s 
or  Howard’s  method. 

Sylvester’s  method:  stand  or  kneel  behind 
the  person’s  head,  grasp  each  arm  at  the 
elbow,  draw  both  arms  simultaneously  up¬ 
wards  till  they  are  extended  in  line  with 


the  body,  as  a  man  places  them  when  he 
stretches  himself.  Let  this  movement  oc¬ 
cupy  about  2  seconds.  This  enlarges  the 
chest  and  causes  the  entrance  of  air  to  the 
lungs.  Without  a  pause  carry  the  arms 
down  to  the  sides,  making  them  overlap  the 
chest  a  little,  and  firmly  press  them  on  the 
chest.  This  movement  should  occupy  other 
2  seconds.  It  expels  air  from  the  lungs. 


Howard’s  Method  for  Restoring  the  apparently  Drowned. 


Repeat  the  movements,  and  maintain  them 
steadily  and  patiently  at  the  rate  of  15 
times  a  minute,  until  breathing  has  been 
fully  restored,  or  until  medical  aid  arrives, 
or  until  death  is  certain.  An  hour  is  not 
too  long  a  time  to  persist,  and  so  long  as 
there  seems  the  least  effort  to  breathe  the 
efforts  must  be  persevered  in. 

Howard’s  method:  Place  the  body  on  its 
face,  with  the  roll  of  clothing  under  the  stom¬ 
ach;  the  head  being  supported  on  the  hand 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  Pull  the  body  over 
the  roll  of  clothing  to  expel  water  from  the 
chest.  Then  turn  the  body  on  the  back, 
the  shoulders  being  supported  as  shown  in 
fig.  2.  Kneel  over  the  body.  Place  both 
hands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  so  that 
the  thumbs  hook  in  under  the  lowest  ribs 
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and  the  fingers  are  spread  out  on  the  chest. 
Steadily  press  forwards,  raising  the  ribs, 
your  own  body  being  thus  thrown  leaning 
forward.  This  enlarges  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  and  causes  air  to  enter.  When  the 
ribs  have  been  raised  to  the  utmost  extent, 
with  a  slight  effort  push  yourself  back  to  the 
more  erect  position,  allowing  the  ribs  to  re¬ 
coil  to  their  former  position.  This  expels 
the  air.  Repeat  the  process  15  times  a  min¬ 
ute.  One  person  will  find  it  more  easy  to 
maintain  this  method  for  a  prolonged  period 
than  Sylvester’s,  especially  if  the  patient  be 
big  and  heavy. 

Meanwhile,  if  other  persons  are  present 
they  should  be  occupied  rubbing  the  body 
and  limbs  ( always  upwards )  with  hands  or 
warm  flannel,  applying  hot  flannels,  bottles, 


DROYLSDEN  — 

&c.,  to  the  limbs,  feet,  arm- pits,  &c.  As  soon 
as  the  person  is  sufficiently  restored  to  be 
able  to  swallow,  give  small  quantities  of  hot 
brandy  and  water,  hot  wine  and  water,  hot 
coffee,  &c.,  and  use  every  effort  to  restore 
and  maintain  warmth. 

Drowning  was  formerly  a  mode  of  capital 
punishment  in  Europe.  The  last  person 
executed  by  drowning  in  Scotland  suffered 
death  in  1611.  In  Ireland  there  was  an 
execution  by  drowning  so  lately  as  1777. 

Droylsden,  a  local  board  district  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Lancashire,  3j  miles  E.  Manchester, 
of  which  it  is  practically  an  outlying  suburb. 
Pop.  8700. 

Droz  (dro),  FRANgois  Xavier  Joseph, 
French  moralist  and  historian;  born  at  Be- 
sangon  1773,  died  1850.  In  1806  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  Essai  sur  l’Art  d’etre  Heureux, 
which  was  very  popular;  and  in  1823  De 
la  Philosophie  Morale,  ou  des  Differents  Sys- 
temes  sur  la  Science  de  la  Vie,  which  pro¬ 
cured  his  admission  into  the  Academy.  His 
reputation  is,  however,  founded  chiefly  on 
his  Histoire  du  Rhgne  de  Louis  XVI. 

Droz  (dro),  Pierre-Jacquet,  Swiss  me¬ 
chanician,  born  at  Chaux-de-Fonds  in  1721, 
died  1790.  Among  his  many  contrivances 
were  a  compensation  pendulum,  a  writing 
automaton,  and  an  astronomical  clock.— 
Henri-Louis-  Jacquet,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  1752  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  died  at 
Naples  1791;  followed  the  same  line  as  his 
father,  and  constructed  an  automaton,  re¬ 
presenting  a  young  female  which  played 
different  tunes  on  the  harpsichord;  a  pair  of 
artificial  hands  for  a  young  man  who  was 
mutilated,  by  means  of  which  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  perform  most  of  the  necessary  offices 
for  himself. 

Drugget,  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  felt  or 
cloth,  formerly  used  by  the  lower  classes 
for  purposes  of  clothing,  but  now  chiefly 
used  as  a  covering  for  carpets. 

Drugs,  a  general  name  for  any  substance, 
vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  used  in  the 
composition  or  preparation  of  medicines ; 
also  applied  to  ingredients  used  in  chemical 
preparations  employed  in  the  arts. 

Druids,  the  priests  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul 
and  Britain.  According  to  Julius  Caesar 
they  possessed  the  greatest  authority  among 
the  Celtic  nations.  They  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  &c., 
superintended  the  affairs  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  performed  the  office  of  judges. 
They  venerated  the  mistletoe  when  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  oak,  a  tree  which  they  like- 
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wise  esteemed  sacred.  They  had  a  common 
superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
votes  from  their  own  number,  and  who  en¬ 
joyed  his  dignity  for  life.  They  took  unusual 
care  to  fence  themselves  round  with  mys¬ 
teries,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  cherished 
doctrines  unknown  to  the  common  people; 
but  that  they  had  a  great  secret  philosophy 
which  was  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  is 
very  unlikely.  Of  their  religious  doctrines 
little  is  known. 

Druids,  The  Order  of,  friendly  societies 
which  originated  in  a  club  of  ‘  Druids’ 
founded  in  London  for  mutual  entertain¬ 
ment  in  1780.  They  now  form  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  lodges  or  ‘  groves,’  established  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  members.  They  adopt 
a  system  of  ceremonies  professedly  based  on 
Druidical  traditions.  The  order  has  extended 
to  America,  Australia,  Germany,  &c. 

Drum,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion, 
of  Eastern  origin,  either  cylindrical  or  hemi¬ 
spherical  in  shape,  with  the  end  or  ends 
covered  with  tightened  parchment,  which  is 
stretched  or  slackened  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  cords  with  sliding  knots  or  screws. 
Drums  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  the  long  or 
bass  drum  played  with  stuffed-nob  drum¬ 
sticks,  and  used  only  in  large  orchestras  or 
military  bands;  (2)  the  side-drum,  having 
two  heads,  the  upper  one  only  being  played 
upon  by  two  sticks  of  wood;  (3)  the  kettle¬ 
drum,  a  hemisphere  of  brass  or  copper,  the 
end  of  which  is  covered  with  parchment, 
always  used  in  pairs,  one  drum  being  tuned 
to  the  key-note,  and  the  other  to  the  fifth 
of  the  key,  the  compass  of  the  two  together 
being  an  octave. 

Drum,  in  machinery,  a  short  cylinder  re¬ 
volving  on  an  axis  for  the  purpose  of  turn¬ 
ing  wheels  or  shafts,  &c.,  by  means  of  belts 
or  bands  passing  round  it. 

Drumclog',  a  moorland  tract  in  Lanark¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  6  m.  s.w.  of  Strathaven,  the 
scene  of  a  skirmish  between  Claverhouse 
and  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  (1679). 

Drum-fish,  Drum,  Pogonias  chromis,  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  fishes  found 
on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  N.  America,  and  so 
named  from  the  deep  drumming  sound  they 
make  in  the  water.  They  usually  weigh 
about  20  lbs. 

Drum-major,  the  title  of  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach 
and  direct  the  drummers.  He  marches  at 
the  head  of  the  band  carrying  the  regi¬ 
mental  baton. 
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DRUMMOND 


Dram'mond,  Thomas,  the  inventor  of  the 
lime-ball  light  known  by  his  name,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  October,  1797,  and  died  at 
Dublin,  April  15,  1840.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  and  at  Woolwich,  and  entered 
the  army  as  an  engineer.  In  1819  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  Colonel  Colby  in  the  tri¬ 
gonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  invented  a  heliostat,  and  first 
used  the  light  which  bears  his  name  about 
1825  during  the  survey  of  Ireland.  He 
subsequently  entered  political  life,  and  be¬ 
came  in  1835  under-secretary  for  Ireland,  a 
country  which  he  practically  ruled  with  the 
utmost  success  for  five  years. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden, 
a  Scottish  poet  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
and  tenderness  of  his  verses,  was  born  at 
Hawthornden  House,  7  miles  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1585,  died  1649.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  after  which 
he  spent  four  years  in  foreign  travels,  resid¬ 
ing  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Bourges,  to 
study  the  civil  law.  On  his  return  to  Scot¬ 
land  he  retired  to  Hawthornden  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
polite  literature,  and  here  he  spent  the  most 
of  his  life.  He  entertained  Ben  Jonson 
for  three  weeks  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
which  the  English  dramatist  made  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  winter  of  1618-19,  and  took 
notes  of  Jonson’s  conversation,  which  were 
first  published  in  1711.  He  was  the  first 
Scottish  writer  to  abandon  the  native  dialect 
for  the  language  raised  to  supremacy  by 
the  Elizabethan  writers.  His  chief  produc¬ 
tions  are:  The  Cypress  Grove,  in  prose, 
containing  reflections  upon  death;  Flowers 
of  Zion,  or  Spiritual  Poems;  Tears  on  the 
Death  of  Mceliades  (that  is,  Prince  Henry); 
Poems,  Amorous,  Funeral,  Divine,  Pastoral, 
in  Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  Madrigals;  The 
River  Forth  Feasting  (on  King  James’ 
Visit  to  Scotland  in  1617);  Polemo-Middi- 
nia,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Dunghill:  a  maca¬ 
ronic  Poem;  and  History  of  the  Lives  and 
Reigns  of  the  Five  Jameses,  Kings  of  Scot¬ 
land.  As  a  historian  he  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  an  ornate  style,  and  a  strong  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  High  Church  principles  of 
the  Jacobites. 

Drummond  Light,  a  very  intense  light 
produced  by  turning  two  streams  of  gas, 
one  of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydrogen, 
in  a  state  of  ignition  upon  a  ball  of  lime. 
This  light  was  proposed  by  Capt.  Drum¬ 
mond  (see  above)  to  be  employed  in  light¬ 
houses.  See  Lime-Light. 
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Drunkenness,  the  state  of  being  drunk 
or  overpowered  by  alcoholic  liquor,  or  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  intoxication.  A  simi¬ 
lar  condition  may  be  produced  by  numerous 
agents,  but  the  term  is  always  applied  to 
the  act  or  habit  of  drinking  alcoholics  to 
excess.  By  the  common  law  drunkenness 
is  an  offence  against  the  public  economy, 
and  those  found  drunk  are  liable  to  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Drunkenness  is  no  excuse 
for  any  crime,  but  it  renders  a  contract  in¬ 
valid  if  either  of  the  parties  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  drunkenness  when  the  contract 
was  signed. 

Drunken  Parliament,  in  Scottish  history, 
a  name  given  to  the  privy- council  who, 
under  their  powers  as  representing  the 
estates  between  sessions,  met  at  Glasgow 
and  passed  an  act  (1st  Oct.  1662)  to  remove 
the  recusant  ministers  from  their  parishes 
within  a  month.  All  the  members  were 
said  to  have  been  drunk  except  Lockhart  of 
Lee,  who  opposed  the  measure. 

Drupa'cese,  a  name  given  by  some  bota¬ 
nists  to  that  division  of  rosaceous  plants 
which  comprehends  the  peach,  the  cherry, 
the  plum,  and  similar  fruit-bearing  trees. 

Drupe,  in  botany,  a  stone  fruit;  a  fruit  in 
which  the  outer  part  of  the  pericarp  becomes 
fleshy  or  softens  like  a  berry  while  the  in¬ 
ner  hardens  like  a  nut,  forming  a  stone  with 
a  kernel,  as  the  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  and 
peach.  The  stone  inclosing  the  kernel  is 
called  the  cndocarp,  while  the  pulpy  or  suc¬ 
culent  part  is  called  the  mesocarp.  In  some 
fruits,  as  those  of  the  almond,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  and  cocoa-nut,  the  mesocarp  is  not 
succulent,  yet,  from  their  possessing  the 
other  qualities  of  the  drupe,  they  receive 
the  name.  The  date  is  a  drupe  in  which 
the  hard  stone  or  endocarp  is  replaced  by  a 
membrane. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  one  of  the  principal 
theatres  in  London,  was  established  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  In  1671  it  was  burned 
down,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  between  1672  and  167  4,  but  again  con¬ 
sumed,  Feb.  24, 1 809.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
rebuilt  by  B.  Wyatt,  and  was  reopened  on 
the  10th  of  Oct.  1812,  with  an  address  com¬ 
posed  by  Lord  Byron.  It  was  in  connection 
with  this  opening  that  James  and  Horace 
Smith  wrote  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Nearly 
all  the  great  English  actors  from  Betterton 
and  Garrick  have  been  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  Drury  Lane. 

Druses,  a  curious  people  of  mixed  Syrian 
and  Arabian  origin,  inhabiting  the  moun* 
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tains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  in 
whose  faith  are  combined  the  doctrines  of 
the  Pentateuch,  part  of  the  tenets  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
Sufi  allegories.  They  describe  themselves  as 
Unitarians  and  followers  of  Khalif  Hakim 
Biamr- Allah,  whom  they  regard  as  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  deity,  the  last  prophet,  and  the 
founder  of  the  true  religion.  They  are 
nearly  all  taught  to  read  and  write;  but  are 
exceedingly  turbulent,  their  conflicts  with 
their  neighbours  the  Maronites  having  often 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  total  number  (exclusive  of 
women  and  children)  has  been  estimated  at 
from  70,000  to  75,000. 

Drusil'la,  a  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews.  She  was  born  a.d.  38; 
married  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  wThom  she 
divorced  in  order  to  marry  Felix,  procurator 
of  Judea.  She  is  thus  the  Drusilla  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  was  probably 
present  when  Paul  preached  before  Felix. 

Drusus,  the  name  of  several  distinguished 
Romans,  among  whom  were  :  —  Marcus 
Livius,  orator  and  politician;  became  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people  in  122  B.c.  He  opposed 
the  policy  of  Caius  Gracchus,  and  became 
popular  by  planting  colonies.  —  Marcus 
Livius,  son  of  the  above,  was  early  a  strong 
champion  of  the  senate  or  aristocratic  party, 
but  showed  great  skill  in  manipulating  the 
mob.  He  rose  to  be  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  was  assassinated  b.c.  91. — Nero  Clau¬ 
dius,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  born 
B.c.  38.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
he  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean  and  the  river  Elbe,  and  was 
hence  called  Germanicus.  By  his  wife 
Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony,  he  had 
a  daughter,  Li  via,  and  two  sons,  Germani¬ 
cus  and  Claudius,  the  latter  of  whom  after¬ 
wards  became  emperor.  He  died  in  B.c.  9. 

Dry' ads,  wood  nymphs,  in  the  Greek  my¬ 
thology;  supposed  to  be  the  tutelar  deities 
of  trees.  Each  particular  tree  or  wood  was 
the  habitation  of  its  own  special  dryad. 

Dryan'der,  Jonas,  Swedish  naturalist  and 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  born  1748,  died  1810. 
He  settled  in  England  in  1782,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Royal  and  Linmean  So¬ 
cieties  till  his  death. 

Dryan'dra,  from  the  Swedish  naturalist 
Dryander,  a  large  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs,  with  hard,  dry,  evergreen,  generally 
serrated  leaves,  and  compact  cylindrical 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  nat.  order  Pro- 
teaceae.  The  species  are  esteemed  by  culti- 
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vators  for  the  variety  and  peculiar  forms  of 
their  leaves. 

Dry'burgh  Abbey,  a  monastic  ruin  in 
Scotland,  consisting  of  the  nave’s  western 
gable,  the  gable  of  the  south  transept,  and 
a  fragment  of  choir  and  north  transept  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  1150  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  about  5  miles  e.s.e.  of  Melrose. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  family. 

Dry'den,  John,  English  poet,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancient  family,  his  grand¬ 
father  being  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden  of  Canons 
Ashby,  Northamptonshire.  He  was  born 
near  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire,  in  1631, 
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and  was  admitted  a  king’s  scholar  at  West¬ 
minster  under  the  celebrated  Hr.  Busby, 
whence  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  being  here  elected  to  a  scholarship. 
After  leaving  the  university  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  acted  as  secretary  to  his 
cousin  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  a  favourite  of 
Cromwell ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  Protector 
he  wrote  his  Heroic  Stanzas  on  that  event. 
At  the  Restoration,  however,  he  hailed  the 
return  of  Charles  II.  in  Astrsea  Redux,  and 
from  that  time  his  devotion  to  the  Stuarts 
knew  no  decay.  In  1661  he  produced  his 
first  play,  The  Duke  of  Guise;  but  the  first 
that  was  performed  was  The  Wild  Gallant, 
which  appeared  in  1663  and  was  not  a 
success.  This  was  followed  by  The  Rival 
Ladies,  and  The  Indian  Queen,  a  tragedy 
on  Montezuma  in  heroic  verse,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
whose  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Dry¬ 
den  married  in  1663.  He  followed  up  The 
Indian  Queen  with  The  Indian  Emperor, 
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which  at  once  raised  Dryden  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  public  estimation,  an  elevation 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  The  great 
fire  of  London  put  a  stop  for  some  time  to 
theatrical  exhibitions.  In  the  interval  Dry¬ 
den  published  the  Annus  Mirabilis,  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  events  of  the  year  1666, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  his  productions. 
In  1668  he  also  published  his  celebrated 
Essay  on  Dramatie  Poesy — the  first  attempt 
to  regulate  dramatic  writing.  In  1668  the 
Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi  comedy,  was  repre¬ 
sented.  This  was  followed  in  1670  by  the 
Tempest,  an  alteration  from  Shakspere,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant.  It  was  received  with  general  applause, 
notwithstanding  the  very  questionable  taste 
and  propriety  of  the  added  characters.  Dry¬ 
den  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
offices  of  royal  historiographer  and  poet- 
laureate,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  He 
now  became  professionally  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  produced  many  pieces,  some  of 
which  have  been  strongly  censured  for  their 
licentiousness  and  want  of  good  taste.  The 
first  of  his  political  and  poetical  satires,  Absa¬ 
lom  and  Achitophel  (Monmouth  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury),  was  produced  in  1681,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  The  Medal,  a  satire  against  sedition; 
and  Mac  Flecknoe,  a  satire  on  the  poet  Shad- 
well.  On  the  accession  of  James  in  1685  Dry¬ 
den  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  conversion 
the  sincerity  of  which  has  been  not  unreason¬ 
ably  regarded  with  suspicion,  considering  the 
time  at  which  it  occurred.  At  court  the 
new  convert  was  received  with  open  arms, 
a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  his 
pension,  and  he  defended  bis  new  religion 
at  the  expense  of  the  old  one  in  a  poem, 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Among  his 
other  services  to  the  new  king  were  a  savage 
reply  to  an  attack  by  Stillingfleet,  and 
panegyrics  on  Charles  and  James  under  the 
title  of  Britannia  Rediviva.  At  the  Revo¬ 
lution  Dryden  was  deprived  of  the  offices 
of  poet-laureate  and  historiographer,  and 
of  the  certain  income  which  these  offices 
secured  him.  During  the  remaining  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  produced  some  of  his 
best  work,  including  his  admirable  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  classics.  He  published,  in 
conjunction  with  Congreve,  Creech,  and 
others,  a  translation  of  Juvenal,  and  one  of 
Peisius  entirely  by  himself.  About  a  third 
part  of  Juvenal  was  translated  by  Dryden, 
who  wrote  an  essay  on  satire  which  was 
prefixed  to  the  whole.  His  poetic  translation 
of  Virgil  appeared  in  1697,  and,  soon  after, 
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that  masterpiece  of  lyric  poetry,  Alexander’s 
Eeast,  his  Fables,  &c.  He  died  May  1st, 
1700,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of-  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dry¬ 
den  is  unequalled  as  a  satirist  among  English 
poets,  and  the  best  of  his  tragedies  are  un¬ 
surpassed  by  any  since  written.  His  poetry 
as  a  whole  is  more  remarkable  for  vigour 
and  energy  than  beauty,  but  he  did  much 
to  improve  English  verse.  He  was  also  an 
admirable  prose  writer.  Personally  he  was 
modest  and  kindly.  The  whole  of  his  works, 
edited  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  were  published  in 
1818  (18  vols.  8vo);  they  were  recently  re¬ 
published  with  additional  notes,  &c.,  by 
George  Saintsbury. 

Drying-machine,  a  machine  used  in  bleach¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  and  laundry  establishments,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  concentric  drums  or  cylinders, 
one  within  the  other,  open  at  the  top,  and 
having  the  inner  cylinder  perforated  at  its 
side  with  numerous  small  holes.  The  goods 
to  be  dried  are  placed  within  the  inner 
cylinder,  and  the  machine  is  then  made  to 
rotate  with  great  velocity,  when,  by  the 
action  of  centrifugal  force,  the  water  escapes 
through  the  holes  in  the  side.  The  action 
of  the  drying-machine  is  the  same  in  prin¬ 
ciple  as  that  witnessed  when  a  person  trun¬ 
dles  a  mop  to  dry  it. 

Drying-oil,  the  name  given  to  linseed  and 
other  oils  which  have  been  heated  with 
oxide  of  lead;  they  are  the  bases  of  many 
paints  and  varnishes.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  are  con¬ 
verted  into  a  transparent,  tough,  dry  mass 
or  varnish. 

Dryobal'anops.  See  Camphor. 

Dry'ophis,  a  genus  of  non-venomous  tree 
serpents. 

Dry  Pile,  a  form  of  the  ordinary  voltaic 
pile,  in  which  the  liquid  is  replaced  by  some 
hygrometric  substance,  as  paper  which  has 
been  moistened  with  sugar  and  water  and 
allowed  to  dry,  chiefly  useful  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  electroscopes  of  great  delicacy. 

Dry-point,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
used  by  engravers  to  incise  fine*  lines  in 
copper  without  the  plate  being  covered  with 
etching-ground  or  the  lines  bit  in  by  acid. 
This  tool  is  much  employed  in  working  the 
more  delicate  portions  of  plates  produced  as 
etchings. 

Dry-rot,  a  well-known  disease  affecting 
timber,  occasioned  by  various  species  of 
fungi,  the  mycelium  of  which  penetrates  the 
timber,  destroying  it.  Polypbrus  hybrldus 
is  the  dry-rot  of  oak-built  ships;  Merulius 
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lacrymans  is  the  most  common  and  most 
formidable  dry-rot  fungus  in  Britain,  found 
chiefly  in  fir-wood;  while  Poly  pur  us  destruc¬ 
tor  has  the  same  pre-eminence  in  Germany. 
Damp,  unven¬ 
tilated  situa¬ 
tions  are  most 
favourable  to 
the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dry-rot 
fungi.  Various 
methods  have 
been  proposed 
for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  dry-rot;  that  most  in  favour  is 
thoroughly  saturating  the  wood  with  creo¬ 
sote,  which  makes  the  wood  unfit  for  vege¬ 
tation. 

Dual,  in  grammar,  that  number  which  is 
used,  in  some  languages,  to  designate  two 
things,  whilst  another  number  (the  plural) 
exists  to  express  many.  The  Greek,  San¬ 
skrit,  and  Gothic  of  ancient  languages,  and 
the  Lithuanian  and  Arabic  of  modern,  pos¬ 
sess  forms  of  the  verb  and  noun  in  which 
two  persons  or  things  are  denoted,  called 
the  dual  numbers. 

Du'alism,  the  philosophical  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  things  by  the  hypothesis  of  two 
dissimilar  primitive  principles  not  derived 
from  each  other.  Dualism  in  religion  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  adoption  of  a  belief 
in  two  fundamental  beings,  a  good  and  an 
evil  one,  as  is  done  in  some  oriental  religions, 
especially  that  of  Zoroaster.  In  meta¬ 
physics,  dualism  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
maintain  the  existence  of  spirit  and  matter 
as  distinct  substances,  in  opposition  to  ideal¬ 
ism,  which  maintains  we  have  no  knowledge 
or  assurance  of  the  existence  of  anything 
but  our  own  ideas  or  sensations.  Dualism 
may  correspond  with  realism  in  maintaining 
that  our  ideas  of  things  are  true  transcripts 
of  the  originals,  or  rather  of  the  qualities 
inherent  in  them,  the  spirit  acting  as  a 
mirror  and  reflecting  their  true  images ;  or 
it  may  hold  that,  although  produced  by  out¬ 
ward  objects,  we  have  no  assurance  that  in 
reality  these  at  all  correspond  to  our  ideas 
of  them,  or  even  that  they  produce  the  same 
idea  in  two  different  minds. 

Dubar'ry,  Marie  Jeanne,  Comtesse,  mis¬ 
tress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  Vaucouleurs 
1746.  She  came  young  to  Paris,  entered 
on  an  immoral  course,  and  was  presented  to 
the  king  in  1769,  who  had  her  married  for 
form’s  sake  to  the  Count  du  Barry.  She 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  at  court,  and 
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with  some  of  her  confidants  completely 
ruled  the  king.  Important  offices  and  pri¬ 
vileges  were  in  her  gift,  and  the  courtiers 
abased  themselves  before  her.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  she  was  dismissed  from  court 
and  sent  to  live  in  a  convent  near  Meaux. 
She  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XVI. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  she  was  arrested 
as  a  royalist  and  executed,  Nov.  1793. 

Du  Bartas,  Guillaume  de  Salluste, 
Sieur.  See  Bartas. 

Dubit'za,  a  fortified  town  of  Bosnia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Unna,  about  10  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Save.  In  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  it  was  a  frequent 
point  of  contention  between  Austria  and 
Turkey.  In  1878,  with  the  rest  of  Bosnia, 
it  passed  under  Austrian  administration. 
Pop.  6000.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Unna,  in  Croatia,  stands  Austrian  Dubitza, 
with  upwards  of  3000  inhabitants. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  co.  Dublin,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  the  banks 
of  which  for  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
sea  are  lined  with  quays.  The  river,  which 
divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts,  is 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges.  In  the  old 
part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  irregular, 
narrow,  and  filth}7;  in  the  more  modern  and 
aristocratic  quarters  there  are  fine  streets, 
squares,  and  terraces,  but  with  little  preten¬ 
sion  to  architectural  merit.  The  public  build¬ 
ings,  however,  are  especially  numerous  and 
handsome.  1  he  main  thoroughfare,  east  to 
west,  is  by  the  magnificent  quays  along  the 
Liffey.  1  he  principal  street  at  right  angles 
to  the  river  is  Sackville  Street,  a  splendid 
street  650  yards  long  and  40  yards  wide, 
forming  a  thoroughfare  which  is  continued 
across  the  river  by  O  Connell  Bridge,  a 
magnificent  structure  the  same  width  as 
Sackville  Street.  The  principal  public  sec¬ 
ular  buildings  are  the  Castle,  the  official 
residence  of  the  viceroy;  the  Bank  of  Ire¬ 
land,  formerly  the  Irish  parliament  house; 
Trinity  College;  the  courts  of  justice;  the 
custom-house;  the  King’s  Inns;  the  post- 
office;  rotunda;  corn  exchange;  commercial 
buildings;  the  mansion  house;  city  hall  or 
corporation  buildings;  &c.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
are  Trinity  College  (Dublin  University); 
the  Royal  University;  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity;  the  College  of  Surgeons;  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society;  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
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Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  from  the  O'Connell  Bridge,  showing  prominently  the  O'Connell  Monument,  the  Post-office,  and  the  Nelson  Monument. 
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tecture;  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Study  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Antiquities;  the  Archaeological  Society; 
the  Royal  Zoological  Society;  &c.  Dublin 
contains  two  Protestant  Episcopal  cathe¬ 
drals — St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  erected  in 
1190,  and  thoroughly  restored  between  1860 
and  1865;  and  Christ’s  Church,  built  in 
1038  and  also  recently  restored,  both  re¬ 
storations  being  carried  on  by  private  muni¬ 
ficence.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is 
a  very  large  edifice.  •  The  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  are  numerous  and  some  of  them 
possess  splendid  buildings.  There  are  several 
extensive  military  and  constabulary  barracks 
in  the  city  and  vicinity.  A  little  north-west 
of  the  city,  up  the  Liffey,  is  the  Phoenix 
Park,  with  an  area  of  1759  acres.  In  it  are 
the  Viceregal  Lodge,  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant;  the  chief  secretary’s  and 
under  secretary’s  official  residences;  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  and  the 
depot  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary;  as 
also  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society.  The  manufactures  carried  on  are 
of  little  note :  poplins,  for  which  Dublin  has 
been  long  celebrated,  are  still  in  some  re¬ 
quest,  and  brewing  and  distilling  are  largely 
carried  on.  Dublin  returns  four  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  an  ancient 
town,  but  its  early  history  is  obscure.  It 
was  held  by  the  Danes  for  more  than  three 
centuries  from  836.  Pop.  254,709. — The 
county,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  has  an  area 
of  226,895  acres,  or  354  square  miles,  about 
a  third  of  it  under  crops  of  various  kinds, 
chiefly  grass  and  clover.  The  surface  on 
the  whole  is  flat,  but  the  ground  rises  at  its 
southern  boundary  into  a  range  of  hills,  the 
highest  of  which — Kippure — is  2473  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  is  about  70  miles  of 
sea-coast,  the  chief  indentation  being  Dublin 
Bay.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Liffey, 
which  intersects  the  county  w.  to  E.  Im¬ 
portant  water  communications  are  the  Royal 
and  the  Grand  Canals,  both  centering  in 
Dublin,  and  uniting  the  Liffey  with  the 
Shannon.  The  manufactures  are  unimpor¬ 
tant,  but  the  fisheries  are  extensive.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Pop.  1891,  429,111. 

Dublin,  University  of,  an  institution 
founded  in  1591,  when  a  charter,  or  letters- 
patent,  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  ‘  College  of  the 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,’  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Trinity  College  being  practically 
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the  same.  The  corporation  now  consists  of 
a  provost,  seven  senior  fellows,  twenty-six 
junior  fellows,  and  seventy  foundation 
scholars.  The  senate  of  the  university  con¬ 
sists  of  ‘the  chancellor  of  the  university, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  such  doctors  or  masters  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  shall  have  and  keep  their  names  on 
the  books  of  Trinity  College.’  The  senate 
possesses  the  right  of  electing  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  university;  it  is  also  the  body 
which  grants  degrees.  The  fellows  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life,  after  an  examination.  The 
scholars  are  chosen  from  among  the  under¬ 
graduates,  after  an  examination  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  logic,  or  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
logic.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  five 
years,  or  till  the  degree  of  M.A.  is  attained. 
The  course  of  general  instruction  extends 
over  four  years.  The  academical  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms — Hilary,  Trinity, 
and  Michaelmas  term,  and  every  student 
must  keep  at  least  two  terms  in  each  year 
in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  The  system 
of  instruction  is  superintended  by  the  fel¬ 
lows,  both  junior  and  senior,  together  with 
a  large  staff  of  professors  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  science  and  literature.  Eighteen 
of  the  junior  fellows  act  as  tutors,  and  every 
student  must  place  himself  under  one  of 
these  on  entering  the  college.  The  subjects 
necessary  to  a  B.A.  degree  are,  in  the  first 
year,  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin ;  in  the 
second  year,  mathematics,  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics,  Greek,  Latin;  in  the  third  year, 
logic  and  metaphysics,  physics, Greek,  Latin; 
and  in  the  fourth,  astronomy,  ethics,  mathe¬ 
matical  and  experimental  physics,  classics. 
There  are  also  a  law  school,  a  medical 
school,  and  a  school  of  engineering,  and  de¬ 
grees  are  granted  in  these  subjects,  as  well 
as  in  arts  and  divinity.  The  college  pos¬ 
sesses  a  library  of  about  200,000  printed 
volumes  and  1700  manuscripts.  It  has  also 
a  botanic  garden  and  museum.  In  1613 
James  I.  granted  to  the  university  the 
right  of  returning  two  members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  One  was  taken  away  at  the  Union, 
but  was  restored  by  the  reform  bill  of  1832. 
The  number  of  students  is  usually  about 
1300. 

Dubnit'za,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  25  m.  s.s.w. 
of  Sofia.  It  has  extensive  iron-works,  and 
some  manufactures  of  silk.  Pop.  7497. 

Dubno,  a  town,  European  Russia,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Volhynia.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  before  the  annexation  of  Western 
Poland  by  Russia.  Pop.  7600. 
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Dubois  (du-bwa),  Guillaume,  a  French 
cardinal,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary;  born 
in  1656,  died  1723.  He  became  tutor  to  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  regent,  and  maintained  his  influ¬ 
ence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  his  pupil. 
He  became  privy-councillor  and  overseer  of 
the  duke’s  household,  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  under  the  regency.  The  archbishop¬ 
ric  of  Cambrai  having  become  vacant,  Du¬ 
bois  ventured  to  request  it  of  the  regent, 
although  he  was  not  even  a  priest.  The 
regent  was  astonished  at  his  boldness;  but 
he  obtained  the  post,  having  in  one  morning 
received  all  the  clerical  orders,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  the  archbishopric.  By  his  con¬ 
summate  address  he  obtained  a  cardinal’s 
hat,  and  in  1721  was  appointed  prime- 
minister.  Dubois  was  an  avaricious,  lying, 
licentious  creature,  yet  clever  and  industri¬ 
ous,  and  able  to  make  himself  very  agree¬ 
able  where  it  suited  his  interest. 

Dubois  (du-bwa),  Paul,  French  sculptor, 
born  1829.  He  first  studied  law,  but  in 
1856-58  gave  himself  up  to  sculpture  under 
Toussaint  at  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  the  sculptors  of  the  early  Renais¬ 
sance,  Donatello,  Luca  Della  Robbia,  &c., 
had  a  decided  influence  upon  him.  Among 
his  works  are  a  St.  John,  a  Narcissus,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  Eve  Awakening  to 
Life,  a  figure  of  Song  for  the  opera-house 
at  Paris,  and  numerous  busts;  but  his  great¬ 
est  work  is  the  monument  of  General  La- 
moricibre  in  the  Cathedral  of  Nantes,  with 
figures  of  Military  Courage,  Charity,  Faith, 
and  Meditation,  which  rank  among  the  best 
products  of  French  plastic  art. 

Dubois, Clearfield  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  6149. 

Du  Bois-Reymond  (du  bwa-ra-m5n),  Emil, 
German  physiologist,  and  an  especial  autho¬ 
rity  on  animal  electricity,  born  at  Berlin 
1818.  He  studied  theology,  geology,  and 
latterly  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  be¬ 
came  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  in  1858.  His  principal 
publication  is  Researches  in  Animal  Elec¬ 
tricity. 

Dubossa'ri,  a  town  of  South  Russia,  gov. 
of  Kherson,  on  the  Dniester,  100  miles  N.w. 
of  Odessa.  Pop.  8000. 

Dubov'ka,  a  town  of  South  Russia,  gov. 
of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga;  has  an  extensive 
river  trade  in  wool,  iron,  oil,  grain,  &c. 
Pop.  12,737. 

Dubuque  (du-biik'),  a  city  of  Iowa,  United 
States,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  occupies  an  important  commercial  posi¬ 
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tion  as  a  railway  centre  and  entrepot  for 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of 
the  northern  half  of  Iowa,  and  the  timber 
of  Wisconsin,  and  also  from  the  valuable 
lead-mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  30,311. 

Ducange  (du-kanzh),  Charles  Dufresne, 
Sieur,  a  French  historian  and  linguist,  was 
born  in  1610  near  Amiens,  died  at  Paris  1688. 
He  studied  in  the  J esuits’  College  at  Amiens, 
afterwards  at  Orleans  and  Paris.  At  this 
last  place  he  became  parliamentary  advocate 
in  1631,  and  in  1645  royal  treasurer  at 
Amiens,  from  which  place  he  was  driven  by 
a  pestilence,  in  1668,  to  Paris.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and 
published  his  great  works,  viz.  his  Glossaries 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  peculiar  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Moderns;  his  Historia 
Byzantina  ;  the  Annals  of  Zonaras  ;  the 
Numismatics  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  other 
important  works. 

Ducas,  Michael,  Byzantine  historian, 
flourished  in  the  15th  century.  His  His¬ 
toria  Byzantina,  which  contains  a  reliable 
account  of  the  siege  and  sack  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  was  largely  used  by  Gibbon. 

Duc'at,  a  coin  formerly  common  in  several 
European  states,  especially  in  Italy,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Russia.  They  were  either  of  silver 
or  gold  ;  average  value  of  the  former,  75  cts. 
to  $1.00,  and  of  the  latter  about  $2.32.  It 
was  named  from  being  first  coined  in  one  of 
the  Italian  duchies — Lat.  ducatus,  a  duchy. 

Ducatoon',  formerly  a  Dutch  silver  coin 
worth  3  gulden  3  stivers,  or  $1.30.  There 
were  coins  of  the  same  name  in  Italy. 
In  Tuscany  its  value  was  about  $1.35,  in 
Savoy  slightly  more,  and  in  Venice  about 
$1.18. 

Du  Chaillu  (du-sha-yii),  Paul  Belloni, 
traveller,  born  in  Paris  1835.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  the  French  settlement  at  the  Ga¬ 
boon,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant.  In  1852  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  became  a  naturalized  citizen.  In 
1855  he  began  his  first  journey  through 
Western  Africa,  and  spent  till  1859  alone 
among  the  different  tribes,  travelling  on  foot 
upwards  of  8000  miles.  He  collected  several 
gorillas,  never  before  hunted,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  before  seen  by  any  European.  The 
result  of  this  journey  was  published  in  1861. 
A  second  expedition  was  made  in  1863,  an 
account  of  which,  under  the  title  A  J ourney 
to  Ashango  Land,  appeared  in  1867.  The 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  an  account  of 
a  tour  in  Northern  Europe  (1881),  had  a 
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Considerable  success.  He  has  also  published 
a  number  of  books  intended  for  youth,  and 
based  on  his  travels.  His  latest  work  is 
The  Vising  Age,  a  treatise  on  the  ancestors 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

Duchesne,  or  Du  Chesne  (du-shan),  An- 
dr£,  French  historian,  born  in  1584,  died 
in  1040.  His  most  important  works  are 
his  collection  of  French  historians — Historiae 
Francorum  Scriptores;  Historiae  Normano- 
rum  Sci'intores  838-1220;  Histoire  d’Angle- 
terre,  d'Dcosse  et  d’lrlande;  Histoire  des 
Papes. 

Duchn  (duAn).  See  Dulchn. 

Duchoborzi  (duA-o-bor'tse),  a  Russian 
sect  of  religious  mystics  which  came  first 
into  notice  in  the  18th  century.  They  hold 
that  human  souls  existed  before  the  creation 
.  of  the  world,  and  fell  in  that  former  exis¬ 
tence.  Their  doctrinal  system  is,  however, 
not  well  known;  but  their  ethical  teachings 
have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Quakers.  They  are  now  few  in  number. 

Ducis  (dii-ses),  Jean  Francois,  French 
dramatic  writer,  born  at  Versailles  1733,  died 
1816.  Of  his  original  works,  the  tragedy 
Abufar  was  much  admired ;  but  he  is  now 
best  known  for  his  adaptations  of  Shakspere 
to  the  Parisian  stage. 

Duck,  the  name  common  to  all  the  web¬ 
footed  birds  constituting  the  Linnsean  genus 
Anas,  now  raised  into  a  sub- family  Anatinae, 
and  by  some  naturalists  divided  into  two 
sub-families  Anatinae  and  Fuligulinae,  or 
land- ducks  and  sea-ducks.  The  ducks  are 
very  numerous  as  species,  and  are  met  with 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  often  migratory, 
going  northward  in  summer  to  their  breed¬ 
ing-places.  Their  food  is  partly  vegetable, 
partly  animal.  The  common  mallard  or 
wild-duck  ( A  nas  Boschas)  is  the  original  of 
the  domestic  duck.  In  its  wild  state  the 
male  is  characterized  by  the  deep  green  of 
the  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck,  by  a 
white  collar  separating  the  green  from  the 
dark  chestnut  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
and  by  having  the  four  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  recurved.  The  wild-duck  is  taken 
in  large  quantities  by  decoys  and  other 
means.  Some  tame  ducks  have  nearly  the 
same  plumage  as  the  wild  ones;  others  vary 
greatly,  being  generally  duller  or  pure  white, 
but  all  the  males  have  the  four  recurved 
tail-feathers.  There  are  several  favourite 
varieties  of  the  domestic  duck,  those  of 
Normandy  and  Picardy  in  France,  and  the 
Aylesbury  ducks  in  England,  being  remark¬ 
able  for  their  great  size  and  delicacy  of 
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flesh.  The  musk-duck,  erroneously  called 
Muscovy  duck  (Cairina  moschdta),  a  native 
of  South  America,  is  the  largest  of  the  duck 
kind,  and  approaches  nearly  to  the  size  of 
a  goose.  The  canvas-back  duck  (which  see) 
is  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  flesh.  Other  species 
of  ducks  are  the  shoveller,  remarkable  for 
the  strange  form  of  its  bill;  the  gad  wall, 
which  is  more  rare  in  America  than  in 
Europe;  the  pintail  or  sprigtail,  remarkable 
for  the  form  of  its  tail,  abundant  in  both 
hemispheres;  the  black  or  dusky  duck,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  America,  and  very  abundant;  the 
summer  or  wood  duck,  remarkable  for  its 
great  beauty,  and  for  its  migrations  being 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  other  spe¬ 
cies;  the  teal;  the  eider-duck,  so  ■well  known 
for  its  valuable  down;  the  scoter;  the  po¬ 
chard  or  red-head;  the  scaup-duck  or  blue- 
bill;  the  long-tailed  duck;  the  harlequin- 
duck,  all  found  on  both  continents. 

Duck,  a  species  of  coarse  cloth  made  of 
flax,  lighter  and  finer  than  canvas. 

Duck-bill,  or  Duck-mole.  See  Ornitho- 
rhynchus. 

Ducking-stool,  a  stool  or  chair  in  which 
common  scolds  were  formerly  tied  and 
plunged  into  water.  They  were  of  different 
forms,  but  that  most  commonly  in  use  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  upright  post  and  a  transverse 
movable  beam  on  which  the  seat  was  fitted 
or  from  which  it  was  suspended  by  a  chain. 
The  ducking-stool  is  mentioned  in  the 
Doomsday  survey:  it  was  extensively  in  use 
throughout  the  country  from  the  15th  till 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  in 
one  rare  case  at  least — at  Leominster — was 
used  as  recently  as  1809. 

Duckweed,  the  popular  name  of  several 
species  of  Levina,  nat.  order  Lemnaceae, 
plants  growing  in  ditches  and  shallow  water, 
floating  on  the  surface,  and  serving  for  food 
for  ducks  and  geese.  Five  species  are  known 
in  Britain,  and  others  are  common  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  consist  of  small  fronds  bearing 
naked  unisexual  flowers. 

Duckworth,  Sir  John  Thomas,  a  British 
admiral,  born  in  1748,  died  1817.  He  joined 
the  navy  when  eleven  years  of  age ;  and  was 
post-captain  in  1780.  In  1793,  on  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  French  war,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Orion,  74,  forming 
part  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Howe, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  1794  in  the 
great  naval  victory  gained  by  that  cele¬ 
brated  admiral.  In  1798  he  aided  in  the 
capture  of  Minorca.  From  1800  to  1806 
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lie  rendered  important  services  on  the  West 
India  station,  in  particular  gaining  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  a  French  squadron,  for 
which  he  received  a  pension  of  £1000  a 
year  and  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament.  In  1807,  having  been  ordered  to 
Constantinople,  he  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but  suffered  severely  from  the 
Turkish  batteries  in  returning.  Between 
1810  and  1813  he  was  governor  of  New¬ 
foundland,  in  1817  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  at  Plymouth.  In  1813  he 
was  created  a  baronet. 

Duclos  (du-klo),  Charles  Pinot,  a  French 
novelist,  writerof  memoirs,  and  grammarian, 
born  in  1704  at  Dinant,  died  at  Paris  1772. 
He  became  secretary  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Voltaire 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  historio¬ 
grapher  of  France.  His  writings  are  lively 
and  satirical.  Among  the  best  are  Confes¬ 
sions  du  Comte  de  B—  (1741);  Considera¬ 
tions  sur  les  Moeurs  de  ce  Sikcle;  Memoires 
secrets  sur  les  Rhgnes  de  Louis  XIV.  et 
XV.;  and  Remarques  sur  la  Grammaire 
gdnerale  de  Port-Royal. 

Ductility,  the  property  of  solid  bodies, 
particularly  metals,  which  renders  them 
capable  of  being  extended  by  drawing,  while 
their  thickness  or  diameter  is  diminished, 
without  any  actual  fraction  or  separation  of 
their  parts.  On  this  property  the  wire¬ 
drawing  of  metals  depends.  The  following 
is  nearly  the  order  of  ductility  of  the  metals 
which  possess  the  property  in  the  highest 
degree,  that  of  the  first  mentioned  being 
the  greatest:  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  palladium, 
cadmium.  Dr.  Wollaston  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  wire  of  platinum  only  in^-jnrth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  ductility  of  glass 
at  high  temperatures  seems  to  be  unlimited, 
while  its  flexibility  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  fineness  to  which  its  threads  are 
drawn. 

Duddon,  an  English  river  which  flows  20 
miles  along  the  boundaries  of  Cumberland 
and  Lancashire  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  is  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  sonnets  by  Words¬ 
worth,  written  in  1820. 

Du  Defiant,  Madame.  See  Deffant. 

Duderstadt  (do'der-stat),  an  old  German 
town,  prov.  of  Hanover,  10  miles  east  from 
Gottingen,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League  and  a  place  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  Pop.  4350. 

Dudevant  (dud-van),  Armantine-Lucile- 
Aurore  Lupin,  Madame,  better  known  by 
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the  nom  de  plume  of  George  Sand,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  novelists,  born  1804, 
died  1876.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Dupin,  an  officer  of  the  republican 
army,  who  was  descended  from  a  natural 
daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe.  Until  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  was  brought  up  at  the  Cha¬ 
teau  of  Nohant,  near  La  Chatre  (department 
of  Indre),  mostly  under  the  care  of  her 
grandmother,  afterwards  spending  nearly 
three  years  in  an  Augustinian  convent  in 
Paris.  In  1822  she  married  Baron  Dude¬ 
vant,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  and  a  daughter; 
but  in  1831  separated  from  him,  and  took 
up  her  residence  in  Paris.  In  conjunction 
with  Jules  Sandeau,  a  young  lawyer,  she 
wrote  Rose  et  Blanche,  which  was  published 
in  1831,  with  the  pseudonym  Jules  Sand. 
The  reception  it  met  with  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  publishing  a  novel  solely  by 
herself — Indiana,  under  the  name  of  George 
Sand,  which  she  ever  after  retained.  In¬ 
diana  had  a  brilliant  success,  but  excited 
much  criticism  by  its  extreme  views  on 
social  questions.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
many  others  of  her  works.  Valentine,  Lelia, 
Jacques,  Andr6,  Leone  Leoni,  Simon,  Mau- 
prat,  La  Derni&re  Aldini,  Lavinia,  Metella, 
and  others,  appeared  within  the  first  few 
years  after  her  debut.  She  visited  Italy  with 
Alfred  de  Musset;  and  lived  eight  years  with 
Frederic -Francois  Chopin,  the  composer. 
These  relations  also  influenced  or  occasioned 
some  of  her  works  (as  Elle  et  Lui,  1858). 
In  1836  she  obtained  a  judicial  separation 
from  her  husband,  with  the  care  of  her 
children.  She  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  and  contributed  consi¬ 
derably  to  newspaper  and  other  political 
literature.  In  1854  she  published  Histoire 
de  Ma  Vie,  a  psychological  autobiography. 
Among  her  later  novels  are:  La  Mare  au 
Liable;  Frangois  le  Champi;  La  Petite  Fa- 
dette;  Jean;  Teverino;  La  Filleule;  Les 
Maitres  Sonneurs;  L’Homme  de  Neige; 
Pierre  qui  Roule;  Monsieur  de  Sylvestre. 
Her  published  works  consist  of  upwards  of 
sixty  separate  novels,  a  large  number  of 
plays,  and  numerous  articles  in  literary  jour¬ 
nals. — Her  son  Maurice  Dudevant,  born 
at  Paris  1825,  has  written  several  novels, 
&c.,  and  has  attained  a  certain  reputation 
as  an  artist. 

Dudley,  a  town  of  England,  in  an  isolated 
part  of  Worcestershire  inclosed  by  Stafford¬ 
shire,  8  miles  west  by  north  of  Birmingham. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ‘  black 
country,’  and  has  extensive  coal-mines,  iron- 
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mines,  iron-works,  and  limestone  quarries. 
It  produces  nails,  chain-cables,  anchors, 
vices,  boilers,  fire-irons,  and  has  also  glass¬ 
works,  brick -works,  brass  -  foundries,  &c. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  8th  century  by  a 
Saxon  prince  called  Dud,  who  has  given  the 
town  its  name.  Dudley  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough, 
45,740 ;  of  parliamentary  borough,  90,223. 

Dudley,  Sir  Edmund,  born  1642,  exe¬ 
cuted  1510,  noted  in  English  history  as  an 
instrument  of  Henry  YI I.  in  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  extortion  by  the  revival  of  obsolete 
statutes  and  other  unjust  measures  prac¬ 
tised  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was 
arrested  for  high  treason,  and  perished  on 
the  scaffold  with  his  associate  Sir  Richard 
Empson. 

Dudley,  Lord  Guildford,  son  of  John, 
duke  of  Northumberland,  was  married  in 
1553  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  claim  to 
the  throne  the  duke  intended  to  assert  on 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  On  the  failure  of 
the  plot  Lord  Guildford  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into 
effect  till  the  insurrection  of  Wyatt  induced 
Mary  to  order  his  immediate  execution 
(1554). 

Dudley,  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
son  of  Sir  Edmund  Dudley,  minister  of 
Henry  VII.;  was  born  in  1502,  beheaded 
1553.  He  was  left  by  Henry  VIII.  one  of 
the  executors  named  in  his  will,  as  a  kind 
of  joint-regent  during  the  minority  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  Under  that  prince  he  manifested 
the  most  insatiable  ambition,  and  obtained 
vast  accessions  of  honours,  power,  and 
emoluments.  The  illness  of  the  king,  over 
whom  he  had  gained  complete  ascendency, 
aroused  his  fears,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  interest  by  marrying  his  son 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
descended  from  the  younger  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  persuaded  Edward  to  settle  the 
crown  on  his  kinswoman  by  will,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  his  two  sisters,  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  death  of  the 
king,  the  abortive  attempts  to  place  Lady 
Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  the  ruin  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  scheme,  are  among 
the  most  familiar  events  in  the  annals  of 
England. 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  See 
Leicester. 

Dudley  Limestone,  a  highly  fossiliferous 
limestone  belonging  to  the  Silurian  system, 
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occurring  near  Dudley,  and  equivalent  to 
the  W enlock  limestone.  It  abounds  in  beau¬ 
tiful  masses  of  coral,  shells,  and  trilobites. 

Duel  (from  L.  ducUum,  from  duo,  two),  a 
premeditate*?  and  prearranged  combat  be¬ 
tween  two  persons  with  deadly  weapons,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  some  private  differ¬ 
ence  or  quarrel.  The  combat  generally  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  called 
seconds,  who  make  arrangements  as  to  the 
mode  of  fighting,  place  the  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  combatants,  and  see  that  the 
laws  they  have  laid  down  are  carried  out. 
The  origin  of  the  practice  of  duelling  is 
referred  to  the  trial  by  ‘  wager  of  battle  ’ 
which  obtained  in  early  ages.  This  form  of 
duel  arose  among  the  Germanic  peoples,  and 
a  judicial  combat  of  the  kind  was  authorized 
by  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
as  early  as  501  A.D.  When  the  judicial 
combat  declined  the  modern  duel  arose, 
being  probably  to  some  extent  an  indepen¬ 
dent  outcome  of  the  spirit  and  institutions 
of  chivalry.  France  was  the  country  in 
which  it  arose,  the  16th  century  being  the 
time  at  which  it  first  became  common.  Upon 
every  insult  or  injury  which  seemed  to  touch 
his  honour,  a  gentleman  thought  himself 
entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his 
adversary  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  6000  persons  fell  in  duels 
during  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
His  minister,  Sully,  remonstrated  against 
the  practice;  but  the  king  connived  at  it, 
supposing  that  it  tended  to  maintain  a  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  among  his  people.  In  1602,  how¬ 
ever,  he  issued  a  decree  against  5,it,  and 
declared  it  to  be  punishable  with  death. 
Many  subsequent  prohibitions  were  issued, 
but  they  were  all  powerless  to  stop  the  prac¬ 
tice.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV. 
more  than  4000  nobles  are  said  to  have  lost 
their  lives  in  duels.  The  practice  of  duelling 
was  introduced  into  England  from  France 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  but  it  was  never 
so  common  as  in  the  latter  country.  Crom¬ 
well  was  an  enemy  of  the  duel,  and  during 
the  protectorate  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
practice.  It  came  again  into  vogue,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  Restoration,  thanks  chiefly 
to  the  French  ideas  that  then  inundated  the 
court.  As  society  became  more  polished 
duels  became  more  frequent,  and  they  were 
never  more  numerous  than  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Among  the  principals  in  the 
fatal  duels  of  this  period  were  Charles 
James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Canning,  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
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tnond,  and  Lord  Camelford.  The  last-men¬ 
tioned  was  the  most  notorious  duellist  of  his 
time,  and  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel  in 
1 804.  A  duel  was  fought  between  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchelsea  in  1829, 
but  the  practice  was  dying  out.  It  lasted 
longest  in  the  army.  By  English  law  fatal 
duelling  is  considered  murder,  no  matter 
how  fair  the  combat  may  have  been,  and  the 
seconds  are  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as 
the  principals.  In  1813  the  principal  and 
seconds  in  a  fatal  duel  were  sentenced  to 
death,  though  afterwards  pardoned.  An 
officer  in  the  army  having  anything  to  do 
with  a  duel  renders  himself  liable  to  be 
cashiered.  In  France  duelling  still  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  combats  are 
usually  very  bloodless  and  ridiculous  affairs. 
In  the  German  army  it  is  common,  and  is 
recognized  by  law.  The  duels  of  German 
students,  so  often  spoken  of,  seldom  cause 
serious  bloodshed.  In  the  United  States 
duels  are  now  uncommon.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  is  pun¬ 
ishable  by  death  or  by  forfeiture  of  political 
rights,  and  in  a  large  number  the  sending 
of  a  challenge  is  a  felony.  In  the  army  and 
navy  it  is  forbidden. 

Duenna,  the  chief  lady-in-waiting  on  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  In  a  more  general  sense, 
an  elderly  female  holding  a  middle  station 
between  a  governess  and  companion,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  younger  female 
members  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fami¬ 
lies. 

Du'ero.  See  Douro. 

Duet  (Italian,  duetto,  from  L.  duo,  two), 
a  musical  composition  for  two  voices  or  in¬ 
struments. 

Dufaure  (du-for),  Jules  Armand  Stan¬ 
islas,  French  orator  and  statesman,  born 
1798,  died  1881.  He  practised  law  at  Bor¬ 
deaux;  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1834,  and  became  an  influential  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Under  the  republic  he 
was  minister  of  the  interior,  but  was  driven 
from  the  public  service  by  the  coup-d’etat 
of  1851,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  de¬ 
voted  himself  closely  to  his  bar  practice  and 
pamphlet  writing.  Under  the  government 
of  Thiers  he  acted  as  minister  of  justice;  and 
in  1876,  and  again  from  1877  to  1879,  he 
was  head  of  the  cabinet. 

DufFerin,  Frederick  Temple Hamilton- 
Blackwood,  Marquis  of,  British  statesman 
and  author,  son  of  the  fourth  Baron  Dufferin 
and  a  granddaughter  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  born 
at  Florence  1826.  He  began  his  public  ser- 
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vices  in  1855,  when  he  was  attached  to  Earl 
Russell’s  mission  to  Vienna.  Subsequently 
he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  Syria  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  massacre  of  the  Christians 
(1860) ;  was  under  Indian  secretary  (1864- 
66);  under  secretary  for  war  (1866);  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (1868- 
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72);  Governor-general  of  Canada  (1872-78); 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  (1879-81);  at 
Constantinople  (1882);  sent  to  Cairo  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  country  after  Arabi 
Pasha’s  rebellion  (1882-83);  Viceroy  of 
India  (1884-88);  British  ambassador  to 
Italy  (1889).  In  addition  to  the  celebrity 
he  has  attained  as  a  brilliant  diplomatist 
he  is  also  a  popular  and  successful  author. 
In  1847  he  published  Narrative  of  a  Jour¬ 
ney  from  Oxford  to  Skibbereen  during  the 
year  of  the  Irish  Famine;  in  1860,  Letters 
from  High  Latitudes;  and  at  various  times 
pamphlets  on  Irish  questions.  In  1891  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris. 

Dufrenoy  (du-fre-nwa),  Pierre  Armand 
French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  born  in 
1792,  died  in  1857.  He  became  latterly 
director  of  the  school  of  mines,  and  published 
a  great  variety  of  papers  on  geology  and 
mineralogy.  In  1841  he  published  a  great 
geological  map  of  France  with  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  text,  and  this  was  followed  by  his 
Traits  de  Mineralogie.  He  introduced  a 
new  classification  of  minerals,  based  on  crys¬ 
tallography. 
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Dufresne  (du-fran).  See  Ducange. 

Dufresny  (du-fra-ne),  Charles Riviere,  a 
French  comic  poet,  born  in  1648,  died  in  1724. 
He  was  clever  and  versatile,  and  had  great 
skill  as  a  landscape-gardener  and  an  archi¬ 
tectural  designer.  Among  his  dramatic 
pieces  may  be  mentioned  L’Esprit  de  Con¬ 
tradiction;  Le  Manage  Fait  et  Rompu;  and 
Le  Double  Veuvage. 

Dug'dale,  Sir  William,  an  English  anti¬ 
quary,  born  in  1605  of  a  good  family  in 
Warwickshire,  died  1686.  He  was  made 
Chester  herald  in  1644;  accompanied  Charles 
I.  through  the  civil  war;  and  after  the 
Restoration  received  knighthood,  and  was 
appointed  garter  king-at-arms.  In  concert 
with  Roger  Dodsworth  he  produced  an  im¬ 
portant  work  on  English  monasteries  titled 
Monasticon  Anglicanum.  Among  his  other 
works  are  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  ;  the 
Baronage  or  Peerage  of  England;  Origines 
Judiciales,  or  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
English  Law,  Courts  of  Justice,  &c. ;  a 
History  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  and  various 
minor  writings.  He  also  completed  and 
published  the  second  volume  of  Spelman’s 
Concilia. 

Du'gong,  a  herbivorous  mammal,  the 
Halicore  dugong,  belonging  to  the  order 
Sirenia,  which  includes  the  manatees.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas;  possesses  a 
tapering  body  ending  in  a  crescent-shaped 


Dugong  (Halicore  dugong). 


fin,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  length 
of  20  feet,  though  generally  it  is  about  7  or 
8  feet  in  length.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
smooth,  with  a  few  scattered  bristles;  the 
colour  bluish  above  and  white  beneath. 
In  its  osteology  it  exhibits  some  points  of 
correspondence  with  the  Pachydermata. 
Its  food  consists  of  marine  plants;  it  yields 
little  or  no  oil,  but  is  hunted  by  the  Malays 
for  its  flesh,  which  resembles  young  beef, 
and  is  tender  and  palatable.  A  variety  was 
discovered  in  the  Red  Sea  by  Riippell,  and 
called  Halicore  tabcrnaculi. 

Duguay-Trouin  (dii-ga-tro-an),  Ren£,  a 


distinguished  French  seaman,  born  at  Sfc. 
Malo  in  1673,  died  at  Paris  1736.  As  com¬ 
mander  of  a  privateer  he  took  many  prizes 
from  the  British  between  1690  and  1697. 
He  then  entered  the  royal  marine  as  a  cap¬ 
tain,  and  signalized  himself  so  much  in  the 
Spanish  war  that  the  king  granted  him  letters 
of  nobility,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  captured  more  than  300  merchant  ships 
and  twenty  ships  of  war.  By  the  capture  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (1711)  he  brought  the  crown 
more  than  25,000,000  francs.  Under  Louis 
XV.  he  rendered  important  services  in  the 
Levant  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Du  Guesclin  (dii-ga-klan),  Bertrand, 
Constable  of  France,  born  about  1314,  died 
1380.  Mainly  to  him  must  be  attributed 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Guienne,  and  Poitou.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Chandos  at  the  battle  of  Auray 
in  1364,  and  ransomed  for  100,000  francs. 
While  serving  in  Spain  against  Peter  the 
Cruel  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English 
Black  Prince,  but  was  soon  liberated.  For 
his  services  in  Spain  he  was  made  Constable 
of  Castile,  Count  of  Trastamare,  and  Duke 
of  Molinas;  and  in  1370  he  was  made  Con¬ 
stable  of  France. 

Duisburg  (do'is-bur/i),  a  flourishing  town 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  13  miles  north  of  Diis- 
seldorf.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  believed  to 
be  of  Roman  origin,  early  rose  to  be  a  free 
town,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League.  It  possesses  a  beautiful 
church  of  the  15th  century,  and  has  iron 
manufactories,  engineering  works,  chemical 
works,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  &c. ;  and  a 
large  trade  greatly  facilitated  by  a  canal 
communicating  with  the  Rhine,  which  is 
about  2  miles  distant.  Pop  47,519. 

Dujardin  (du-zhar-dan),  Karel,  a  Dutch 
artist,  who  excelled  in  painting  landscapes, 
animals,  and  scenes  in  low  life,  born  in  1640 
at  Amsterdam,  died  at  Venice  1678.  His 
paintings  are  rare,  and  command  high  prices. 

Duke  (French  due,  Spanish  duque,  Ita¬ 
lian  duca,  all  from  Latin  dux,  leader,  com¬ 
mander),  a  title  belonging  originally  to  a 
military  leader.  In  Britain  it  is  a  title  of 
honour  or  nobility  next  below  that  of  a  prince 
or  princess  of  the  blood-royal,  and  that  of 
archbishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
first  hereditary  duke  in  England  was  the 
Black  Prince,  created  by  his  father,  Edward 
III.,  in  1336.  The  duchy  of  Cornwall  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  was  thenceforward 
attached  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  who 
is  considered  a  duke  by  birth.  The  duchy  of 
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Lancaster  was  soon  after  conferred  on  Ed¬ 
ward's  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  hence 
arose  the  special  privileges  which  these  two 
duchies  still  in  part  retain.  A  duke  in  the 
British  peerage,  not  of  royal  rank,  is  styled 
‘your  grace,’  and  is  ‘most  noble;’  his  wife 
is  a  duchess.  (See  Address,  Forms  of.)  The 
coronet  consists  of  a  richly-chased  gold  circle, 
having  on  its  upper  edge  eight  golden  leaves 
of  a  conventional  type  called  strawberry 
leaves;  the  cap  of  crimson  velvet  is  closed  at 
the  top  with  a  gold  tassel,  lined  with  sarsnet, 
and  turned  up  with  ermine.  (See  Coronet.) 
At  various  periods  and  in  different  conti¬ 
nental  countries  the  title  duke  ( Herzog  in 
Germany)  has  been  given  to  the  actual 
sovereigns  of  small  states.  The  titles  ‘  grand- 
duke’  and  ‘grand-duchess,’  ‘archduke’  and 
‘archduchess,’  are  in  use  also  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  the  latter  to  distinguish  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  Austrian  im¬ 
perial  family.  In  the  Bible  the  word  dukes 
is  used,  Gen.  xxxvi.,  for  the  duces  of  the 
Vulgate. 

Duke  of  Exeter’s  Daughter,  a  rack  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  so  called  after  its  in¬ 
ventor,  a  minister  of  Henry  VI. 

Dukhn  (duAn),  a  kind  of  millet  (Holcus 
spicdtus  or  Pennisetum  typhoideum),  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  Egypt,  also  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere. 

Dukinfield,  or  Duckinfield,  a  township, 
England,  county  Chester,  separated  by 
the  Tame  from  Ashton-under- Lyne,  and 
mostly  within  Stalybridge  pari.  bor.  Col¬ 
lieries,  cotton  factories,  brick  and  tile  works, 
give  employment  to  the  population.  Pop. 
1891,  17,408. 

Dulcama'ra  (L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and  amd- 
rus,  bitter;  lit.  bitter-sweet),  Solanum  Dul¬ 
camara,  a  common  British  hedge -plant, 
otherwise  called  bitter-sweet  or  woody  night¬ 
shade.  It  is  found  from  New  England  to 
Arkansas;  its  root  beiug  chewed  gives  a 
sensation  of  bitterness,  then  of  sweetness. 

Dulce  (dul'sa),  a  lake  of  Guatemala,  on 
the  E.  coast,  communicating  with  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras  by  the  lakelet  el  Golfete.  It 
is  about  30  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and 
affords  profitable  turtle  hunting. 

Dulcigno  (dul-chen'yo),  a  small  seaport 
town,  formerly  in  Albania,  now  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Montenegro,  on  the  Adriatic, 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Pop. 
3000. 

Dul'cimer,  one  of  the  most  ancient  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  used  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  modern  instrument  consists 
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of  a  shallow  trapezium-shaped  box  without 
a  top,  across  which  runs  a  series  of  wires, 
tuned  by  pegs  at  the  sides,  and  plaved  on 
by  being  struck  by  two  conc-headed  ham¬ 
mers.  It  is  in  much  less  common  use  in 


Italian  Dulcimer. 


Europe  now  than  it  was  a  century  or  two 
ago,  and  is  interesting  chiefly  as  being  the 
prototype  of  the  piano.  It  is  still,  however, 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  at  rustic  rejoicings,  and  in  England  in 
the  hands  of  street  musicians.  'The  Hebrew 
psaltery  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  \  ariety 
of  the  dulcimer. 

DuTcinists,  followers  of  Dulcinus,  a  lay¬ 
man  of  Lombardy,  in  the  14th  century,  who 
preached  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  af¬ 
firming  that  the  Father  had  reigned  till 
Christ’s  incarnation,  and  that  the  Son's 
reign  terminated  in  13U0.  He  was  followed 
by  a  great  many  people  to  the  Alps,  where 
he  and  his  wife  were  taken  and  burned  by 
order  of  Clement  IV. 

Duli'a  (Gr.  douleia,  service,  from  doulos, 
a  slave),  an  inferior  kind  of  worship  or  ado¬ 
ration,  as  that  paid  to  saints  and  angels  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  recognize  different  degrees  of  worship. 
The  lowest  degree  is  the  dulia ,  which  is 
given  to  saints  and  angels.  Uyperdulia  is 
reserved  for  the  Virgin  alone;  and  latria 
is  given  to  God  and  to  each  person  in  the 
Trinity. 

Dulse,  a  sea-weed,  the  Rhodomenia  pal- 
mata,  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  an 
edible.  It  has  a  reddish-brown,  or  purple, 
leathery,  veinless  frond,  several  inches 
long,  and  is  found  at  low  water  adhering  to 
the  rocks.  It  is  an  important  plant  to  the 
Icelanders,  and  is  stored  by  them  in  casks 
to  be  eaten  with  fish.  In  Kamtchatka  a 
fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it.  in  the 
south  of  England  the  name  is  given  to  the 
Iridcea  edulis,  also  an  edible  sea- weed. 

Duluth  (du-luth'),  a  town  of  the  U.  States, 
capital  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minnesota,  at  the  s.w. 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  Five  rail¬ 
roads,  including  Northern  Pacific  and  St. 
Paul  &  Duluth,  centre  here ;  large  docks 
and  other  works  have  been  constructed 
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affording  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  wheat  region.  Pop.  33,115. 

Dulwich  (dul'ich),  a  village,  England, 
county  Surrey,  5  miles  south  of  London 
Bridge  (pop.  5500);  noticeable  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  college  and  schools,  the 
former,  called  the  College  of  God’s  Gift, 
founded  as  a  charitable  institution  in  1619 
by  Edward  Allen  or  Alleyn,  a  distinguished 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  J  ames 
I.  Four  parishes  are  benefited  by  the 
charity:  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex;  St.  Bo- 
tolph’s,  Bishopgate;  St.  Saviour’s,  South¬ 
wark;  and  St.  Giles’,  Camberwell.  Hav¬ 
ing  outlived  its  usefulness,  in  1857  an 
act  was  passed  by  which  the  college  was 
reconstituted.  It  now  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  educational  and  the  eleemo¬ 
synary,  between  which  the  surplus  revenue 
is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fourths  to  the  former  and  one-fourth  to  the 
latter.  The  educational  branch  comprises 
two  schools,  the  upper  and  the  lower;  the 
former  giving  boys  a  high-class  educa¬ 
tion  (lower  fees  for  those  of  the  privileged 
parishes),  and  having  a  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  exhibitions.  The  eleemosyn¬ 
ary  branch  maintains  a  certain  number 
of  resident  and  non-resident  poor  people. 
The  oi’iginal  revenues  were  only  £800,  but 
now  amount  to  £17,000.  Dulwich  College 
is  celebrated  for  its  pictures,  many  of  which 
were  bequeathed  by  the  founder;  but  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  portion  of  them 
were  the  bequest  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois, 
a  landscape  painter,  who  died  in  1810.  The 
collection  includes  many  fine  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  school. 

Dumas  (du-ma),  Alexandre,  French  no¬ 
velist  and  dramatist,  born  at  Villers-Cot- 
terets  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  a  republican 
general,  and  grandson  of  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie  and  a  negress,  Tiennette  Dumas. 
In  1823  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  an 
assistant-secretaryship  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe.  He 
soon  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  in  1829 
scored  his  first  success  with  his  drama  Henry 
III.  It  was  produced  when  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Romanticists  and  the  Classicists 
was  at  its  height,  and  hailed  as  a  triumph  by 
the  former  school.  The  same  year  appeared 
his  Christine,  and  in  quick  succession  An¬ 
tony,  Richard  d’ Arlington,  T6r<'sa,  Le  Tour 
de  Nesle,  Catharine  Howard,  Mile,  de  Belle- 
Isle,  &c.  Dumas  had  now  become  a  noted 
Parisian  character.  The  critics  fought  over 
the  merits  of  his  pieces,  and  the  scandal¬ 


mongers  over  his  prodigality  and  galantcries. 
Turning  his  attention  to  romance,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  historical  romances,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  Les  Deux  Dianes; 
La  Reine  Margot ;  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires, 
with  its  continuations  Vingt  Ans  Aprks, 
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and  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne.  The  Monte- 
Cristo  and  several  others  are  also  well 
known  to  English  readers  through  transla¬ 
tions.  Several  historical  works  wrere  also 
written  by  him:  Louis  XIY.  et  son  Sikcle; 
Le  Regent  et  Louis  XV.;  Le  Drame  de 
’93;  Florence  et  les  M6dicis,  &c.  The 
works  which  bear  his  name  amount  to 
some  1200  volumes,  including  about  60 
dramas;  but  the  only  claim  he  could  lay  to 
a  great  number  of  the  productions  issued 
under  his  name,  was  that  he  either  sketched 
the  plot  or  revised  them  before  going  to 
press.  He  earned  vast  sums  of  money,  but 
his  recklessness  and  extravagance  latterly 
reduced  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  shifty, 
scheming  mode  of  living.  His  Mdmoires, 
begun  in  1852,  present  interesting  sketches 
of  literary  life  dux-ing  the  restoration,  but 
display  intense  egotism.  In  1860  he  accom¬ 
panied  Garibaldi  in  the  expedition  which 
freed  Naples  from  the  Bourbons.  He  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  son,  at  Puys,  near 
Dieppe,  in  1870. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  son  of  the  above, 
born  1824 ;  novelist  and  dramatist.  His 
works  treat  mostly  of  the  relations  between 
vice  and  morals.  His  first  novels,  La  Dame 
aux  Cam^lias  and  Diane  de  Lys,  were  very 
successful,  as  were  also  the  plays  which  were 
founded  on  them.  His  dramas,  which  are 
much  superior  to  his  novels,  deal  satirically 
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DUMAS - 

with  the  characters,  follies,  and  manners  of 
French  society. 

Dumas,  Matthieu,  French  soldier  and 
military  writer,  born  in  1753,  died  in  Paris 
1837.  He  early  entered  the  French  cavalry, 
took  part  in  the  war  of  North  American 
independence,  and  was  employed  in  the 
Levant  and  in  Holland.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution  he  assisted 
Lafayette  in  organizing  the  national  guard. 
On  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  party  in 
1797  Dumas  was  proscribed,  but  made  his 
escape  to  Holstein,  where  he  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  Precis  des  Ev^nements  Militaires, 
a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the 
period  of  which  it  treats  (1798-1807).  He 
was  recalled  from  exile  by  Napoleon,  who 
had  become  first  consul.  His  first  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  organize  the  reserve  for  the 
army  of  Italy.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
state  councillor;  in  1805  he  became  general 
of  division,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  Nea¬ 
politan  minister  in  the  service  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  In  1808  he  was  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  arrangements  for  the  war 
against  Austria,  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Essling  and  Wagram,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  of  Znaim.  He  held 
the  office  of  general  intendant  of  the  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1812.  After  the  resto¬ 
ration  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state,  and  gave  him  several  impor¬ 
tant  appointments  connected  with  the  army. 
In  1830  he  aided  in  bringing  on  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July,  and  after  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.  he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  national  guards  of  France,  together  with 
a  peerage.  He  published  a  translation  of 
Napier’s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  left  materials  for  the  Souvenirs  de  M. 
Dumas. 

Du  Maurier  (du-mo'ri-a),  George  Louis 
Palmella  Busson,  artist  and  caricaturist, 
was  born  in  Paris  1834,  but  is  a  naturalized 
British  subject.  He  came  to  England  in 
1851,  and  studied  chemistry,  but  soon 
adopted  art  as  a  profession.  After  study¬ 
ing  in  Belgium  and  France  he  began  to 
draw  on  wood  for  Once  a  Week,  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  &c.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  Punch  staff,  and  has  become  famous 
through  his  weekly  drawings  to  that  publi¬ 
cation.  He  has  also  illustrated  a  large 
number  of  books. 

Dumb.  See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dumbarton,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  and  seaport,  Scotland,  chief  town  of 
Dumbarton  co.,  stands  on  the  Leven  near 
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its  junction  with  the  Clyde,  16  miles  w.k.vv. 
Glasgow.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  there  are  foundries,  engine- 
works,  &c.  Dumbarton  unites  with  Port- 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Kilmar¬ 
nock  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
Originally  it  was  called  Alcluyd,  and  it  was 
the  chief  town  of  Cumbria  or  Strathclyde. 
Pop.  13,118.  A  little  to  the  south  is  the 
famous  rock  and  castle  of  Dumbarton,  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  Clyde.  The  rock,  which  is  of 
basalt,  is  240  ft.  in  height,  and  about  1  mile 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  is  one  of 
the  fortresses  stipulated  to  be  kept  in  repair 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  the  barracks  con¬ 
tain  accommodation  for  150  men.  There 
has  been  a  stronghold  here  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  fortress  of  Dumbarton  oc¬ 
cupied  an  important  place  in  Scottish  his¬ 
tory. — The  county  of  Dumbarton  is  partly 
maritime,  partly  inland,  consisting  of  two 
detached  portions,  the  larger  and  most  wes¬ 
terly  lying  between  the  Clyde,  Loch  Long, 
and  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  far  smaller 
portion  being  about  4  miles  east  from  the 
former,  and  comprising  only  two  parishes. 
More  than  half  the  area  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  mountains,  some  of  them  attain¬ 
ing  a  height  of  upwards  of  3000  feet.  The 
lower  lands  are  fertile,  and  in  general  well 
cultivated.  More  than  one-half  of  Loch 
Lomond  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  islands 
in  it  belong  to  Dumbartonshire.  The  Gare- 
loch,  an  arm  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  forms  a 
part  of  the  county  into  a  peninsula.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Leven,  from  Loch 
Lomond,  and  the  Kelvin,  both  belonging  to 
the  Clyde  system.  The  chief  minerals  are 
coal,  limestone,  ironstone,  and  slate,  all  of 
which  are  wrought  more  or  less.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Leven  and  elsewhere  are  exten¬ 
sive  cotton  printing  and  bleaching  establish¬ 
ments;  and  there  are  extensive  ship-building 
yards  along  the  Clyde.  Besides  Dumbar¬ 
ton,  the  chief  town,  the  county  contains  the 
towns  of  Helensburgh  and  Kirkintilloch, 
and  the  manufacturing  villages  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Renton,  and  Bonhill.  Vestiges  of 
the  Roman  wall  of  Antoninus  still  exist. 
The  county  returns  a  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Pop.  1891,  94,511. 

Dumb-bells,  weights  usually  in  the  form 
of  two  iron  balls  connected  by  a  straight 
piece  for  holding,  used  in  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises  for  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  chest. 

Dumb-cane,  a  plant  of  the  order  Araceae, 
the  Dieffenbachia  se<juina}  of  the  West 
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Indies,  so  called  from  its  acridity  causing 
swelling  of  the  tongue  when  chewed,  and 
destroying  the  power  of  speech. 

Dumbness.  See  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Apho¬ 
nia,  Aphasia. 

Dumdum,  a  military  village  and  exten¬ 
sive  cantonment,  Hindustan,  province  of 
Bengal,  4J  miles  e.n.e.  Calcutta.  The  vil¬ 
lage  is  famous  as  being  the  scene  of  the 
first  open  manifestation  of  the  Sepoys 
against  the  greased  cartridges,  which  led  to 
the  mutiny  of  1857.  Pop.  4223. 

Dumfries  (dum-fres'),  a  river  port,  railway 
centre,  and  parliamentary  burgh,  Scotland, 
capital  of  the  county  of  same  name,  and 
the  chief  place  in  the  south  of  Scotland; 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nith,  about 
6  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Solway 
Firth.  It  is  connected  with  the  suburb 
Maxwelltown  (in  Kirkcudbright)  by  three 
bridges,  one  dating  from  the  13th  century. 
It  is  a  pleasing  well-built  town,  with  vari¬ 
ous  handsome  public  edifices.  There  are 
iron-foundries,  hosiery  and  tweed  factories, 
tanneries,  coach-building  works,  &c.  The 
river  Nith  is  navigable  to  the  town  for 
vessels  of  above  60  tons,  but  the  port  has 
decreased  in  importance  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  railway  system.  Dumfries  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  church  of 
the  Minorites  which  once  stood  here  was 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn 
by  Bruce  in  1306.  Burns  spent  his  closing 
years  here,  and  the  street  in  which  he  lived 
now  bears  his  name.  His  remains  rest 
under  a  handsome  mausoleum,  and  a  statue 
of  him  was  erected  in  1882.  Dumfries 
unites  with  Annan,  Sanquhar,  Lochmaben, 
and  Kirkcudbright  (the  Dumfries  burghs) 
in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop. 
16,673. — The  county  abuts  on  the  Solway 
Firth,  having  on  its  borders  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Rox¬ 
burgh,  Ayr,  and  Kirkcudbright;  area  about 
1100  sq.  miles  or  702,946  acres,  of  which 
about  a  third  are  under  cultivation.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  but  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  and 
north-west  districts,  where  the  hills  attain 
a  considerable  elevation,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
ceeding  2000  ft.  The  dales  of  the  Nith, 
Annan,  and  Esk,  the  chief  rivers  of  the 
county,  contain  fine  pasture  holms  and  good 
arable  land.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips 
are  the  most  common  products.  Good 
cattle  are  reared,  and  are  much  in  request 
for  the  English  market.  The  sheep  on  the 
hill  pastures  are  mostly  cheviots;  on  the 


lower  and  arable  lands  the  Leicester  breed 
prevails.  The  minerals  most  abundant  are 
coal,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  gypsum. 
Coal  and  lead  are  worked  to  a  small  extent. 
Limestone  and  freestone  abound  in  various 
parts.  There  are  no  manufactures  worth 
mentioning.  The  county  returns  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  are  Dumfries,  Annan,  San¬ 
quhar,  Lockerbie,  Moffat,  and  Lochmaben. 
Pop.  1891,  74,308. 

Dumont  (du-mon),  Pierre  Etienne  Louis, 
the  friend  and  literary  assistant  of  Mirabeau 
and  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1759,  died  at  Milan  1829.  He  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  1781.  He  attached  himself  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Geneva,  and  when  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  gained  the  ascendency  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  in  1782,  where  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church.  Soon  after  he  accepted  an  offer  to 
act  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which 
brought  him  to  London,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly.  Visiting  Paris  during 
the  first  years  of  the  revolution  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Mirabeau,  whom  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  composition  of  speeches  and 
reports,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  some  inter¬ 
esting  Recollections.  On  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don  he  formed  that  connection  with  Ben¬ 
tham  which  fixed  his  career  as  a  writer;  re¬ 
casting,  popularizing,  and  editing  Bentham’s 
works  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  reading 
public.  He  returned  to  Geneva  in  1814 
and  became  a  senator. 

Dumont  D’Urville  (du-mon  dur-vel),  Jules 
Sebastien  C£sar,  French  navigator,  was 
born  in  1790,  killed  in  a  railway  accident 
between  Paris  and  Versailles  1842.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  Caen  he  entered 
the  French  navy,  in  which  he  ultimately 
rose  to  be  rear-admiral.  In  1826-29  he  com¬ 
manded  the  corvette  Astrolabe,  which  was 
sent  to  obtain  tidings  of  La  P^rouse,  and 
to  make  hydrographic  observations.  He 
made  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  &c.,  and  found  remains  of 
the  shipwreck  of  La  Perouse  on  one  of  the 
Pacific  islands.  The  result  of  this  voj'age 
was  the  publication  of  Voyage  de  Decou- 
verte  autour  du  Monde.  In  1837  he  sailed 
with  the  Astrolabe  and  Zelee  on  a  voyage 
of  Antarctic  discovery,  and  after  many  dan¬ 
gers,  and  having  visited  many  parts  of 
Oceania,  be  returned  in  1840.  On  his  return 
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began  the  publication  of  Voyage  au  Pole 
sud  et  dans  l’Oceanie,  which  was  finished  by 
one  of  his  companions. 

Dumouriez  (du-mo-ri-a),  Charles  Fran¬ 
cois  Duperrier,  a  French  general  of  great 
military  talent,  was  born  at  Cambrai  in  1739 
of  a  noble  family  of  Provence,  died  near 
Henley-on-Thames  1823.  He  served  as  an 


General  Dumouriez. 


officer  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  In  1768 
he  went  to  Corsica  as  quartermaster-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  small  army  which  was  sent  for 
the  conquest  of  that  island,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  made  colonel.  In  1778  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Cherbourg.  At  the 
revolution  he  joined  the  Jacobins,  and 
subsequently  the  Girondists,  and  in  1792 
he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  War 
breaking  out  between  France  and  Austria 
he  resigned  in  order  to  take  command  of 
the  army;  invaded  Flanders,  and  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Jemappes  and  conquered 
Belgium.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  war 
vigorously  he  now  entered  upon  measures 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  promised  the  restoration  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy  in  the  person  of  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  volunteers,  and  compelled  to  flee 
(April  4,  1793).  The  convention  set  a  price 
of  300,000  livres  upon  his  head.  At  first 
he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  after  various 
wanderings  found  a  final  refuge  in  England. 
His  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  appeared 
in  1794;  an  enlarged  edition  in  1822.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
political  pamphlets. 
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Diina  (dii' na),  or  Western  Dvina,  a  river 
of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the  government 
Tver,  about  15  miles  w.  of  the  source  of 
the  Volga,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  has  a 
course  of  about  650  miles,  and  waters  the 
seven  governments  of  Tver,  Pskoff,  Vitebsk, 
Mogileff,  Vilna,  Courland,  and  Livonia, 
draining  an  area  of  about  65,000  sq.  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
but  is  frozen  for  about  four  months  each 
year. 

Diinaburg  (dii'na-burg),  or  Dvinaburg, 
a  fortified  town,  Russia,  government  of 
Vitebsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diina,  or 
Dvina,  112  miles  south-east  from  Riga.  It 
carries  on  various  industries,  a  considerable 
trade,  and  has  three  yearly  fairs.  Pop. 
69,033. 

Dunamiinde  (dii'na-mun-de;  ‘Diina- 
mouth’),  a  fortress  and  port  of  Russia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Diina, 
having  a  large  winter  harbour  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  Riga. 

Dunbar',  a  town  of  Scotland;  a  royal  and 
municipal  (formerly  pari.)  burgh  and  sea¬ 
port  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  having  originated  in  a  castle, 
once  of  great  strength  and  importance, 
which  underwent  several  memorable  sieges, 
on  one  occasion  being  successfully  defended 
against  the  English  for  nineteen  weeks  by 
Black  Agnes,  countess  of  Dunbar.  In  1650 
Cromwell  totally  defeated  the  Scottish  army 
under  David  Leslie  near  the  town.  The 
harbour  is  not  very  commodious,  but  the 
town  is  an  important  fishing  station.  Pop. 
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Dunbar',  William,  the  most  eminent  of 
all  the  old  Scottish  poets,  was  born,  pro¬ 
bably  in  East  Lothian,  about  1460-65.  In 
1475  he  went  to  St.  Andrews,  where,  in 
1477,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  two 
years  later  that  of  M.A.  After  this  he 
seems  to  have  become  a  begging  friar  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  made  journeys  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  but  he  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  about  1490,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  court  of  James  IV.,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension  of  £10.  On  the  marriage 
of  James  IV.  to  Margaret  of  England 
Dunbar  celebrated  the  event  in  a  poem  of 
great  beauty,  entitled,  The  Thrissil  and  the 
Rois.  His  pension  was  ultimately  raised 
to  £80  a  year,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of 
various  additional  gratuities,  though  he 
appears  frequently  to  have  addressed  both 
the  king  and  the  queen  for  a  benefice,  but 


DUNBLANE 

always  without  success.  After  Flodden  his 
name  disappears  from  the  royal  accounts, 
and  he  probably  died  about  1520.  His 
works,  which  consist  of  elaborate  allegories, 
satirical  and  grimly  humorous  pieces,  and 
poems  full  of  brilliant  description  and  luxu¬ 
riant  imagination,  were  first  collected  by 
David  Laing  (Edin.  1834). 

Dunblane',  an  old  episcopal  city,  Scotland, 
in  Perthshire,  6  miles  north-east  of  Stirling, 
on  the  Allan.  The  ancient  cathedral,  partly 
in  ruins,  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The 
nave  is  130  feet  by  58  feet,  and  the  choir, 
now  the  parish  church,  is  80  feet  by  30  feet. 
The  building  is  in  process  of  being  restored. 
Bishop  Leighton  held  the  see  from  1662  to 
1670.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  the 
indecisive  battle  of  Sherriffmuir  was  fought 
in  1715,  between  the  royal  forces  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  Jacobites  under 
the  Earl  of  Mar.  Pop.  1899. 

Dun'can,  Adam,  Viscount,  a  Scottish 
naval  officer,  was  born  in  Dundee  in  1731, 
died  1804.  He  went  to  sea  when  young, 
and  was  a  post-captain  in  1761.  In  the 
following  year  he  served  at  the  taking  of 
Havana;  and  in  1779  he  shared  in  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  Spaniards. 
In  1789  he  became  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  in  1794  vice-admiral  of  the  white 
squadron.  The  following  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  North  Sea  fleet, 
and  in  October,  1797,  won  a  brilliant  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Camperdown, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Duncan  and  a  pension  of  £2000  a 
year. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Scottish 
painter,  was  born  in  1807,  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  1845.  He  studied  under  Sir  W. 
Allan,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1843.  His  principal 
works  were  illustrative  of  Scottish  history 
and  character.  Among  the  best  known  of 
them  are:  The  Abdication  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots;  Anne  Page  and  Slender;  Prince 
Charles  Edward  and  the  Highlanders  enter¬ 
ing  Edinburgh  after  Prestonpans;  Charles 
Edward  asleep  in  a  Cave  after  Culloden; 
The  Martyrdom  of  John  Brown  of  Priest- 
hill;  &c.  His  portraits  are  very  highly 
esteemed. 

Dun'cansby  Head,  a  promontory  in  Caith- 
ness-shire,  Scotland,  forming  the  n.e.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Scottish  mainland,  If  m.  E. 
of  John  o’  Groat’s  House,  and  18|  N.  by  E.  of 
Wick.  Close  by  the  promontory  are  two 
insulated  rocks,  of  fantastic  form  and  great 
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height,  called  the  Stacks  of  Duncansby, 
which  in  spring  and  summer  are  covered 
with  sea-fowl. 

Dun'ciad,  The,  a  celebrated  satirical  poem 
by  Pope,  in  which  he  gibbets  his  critics  and 
foes.  The  first  three  books  were  published 
in  1728;  the  fourth  book,  or  New  Dunciad, 
appeared  in  1742,  with  illustrations  by  Scrib- 
lerus  and  notes  variorum.  Cibber  was  lat¬ 
terly  substituted  for  Theobald  as  the  hero; 
and  among  others  who  figured  in  the  satire 
were  Ambrose  Philips,  Blackmore,  Bentley, 
Defoe,  Dennis,  Shadwell,  Settle,  &c. 

Dundalk  (dun-dak'),  a  seaport  and  former 
pari,  borough,  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Louth,  on  Castletown  River,  about  2 
miles  above  its  mouth  in  Dundalk  Bay.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  ropes  and  cast¬ 
ings;  the  trade,  chiefly  in  cattle  and  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  is  extensive.  Pop.  13,207. 

Dundas'  of  Arniston,  the  name  of  a 
family  several  members  of  which 'held  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  legal  and  political 
history  of  Scotland. — Sir  James  Dundas, 
the  first  of  Arniston,  knighted  by  James 
VI.,  was  the  third  son  of  George  Dundas  of 
Dundas,  a  descendant  of  the  Dunbars,  earls 
of  March. — His  eldest  son,  Sir  James,  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Mid -Lothian, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session  (1662). — His  eldest  son 
Robert  was  also  raised  to  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  filled  that  station  for 
thirty-seven  years.  He  died  in  1727. — His 
eldest  son  Robert  (1685-1753)  was  succes¬ 
sively  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  lord- 
advocate,  member  of  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  and  dean  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  advocates.  In  1737  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord- 
president  Forbes  of  Culloden,  in  1748,  he 
was  appointed  his  successor.  His  eldest  son 
Robert  (1713-87)  also  attained  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  lord- advocate,  and  lord-president  of 
the  Court  of  Session. — His  brother  Henry 
Dundas,  V  iscount  Melville,  distinguished 
statesman,  born  in  1741,  died  1811.  He 
obtained  the  post  of  solicitor  -  general  in 
1773,  that  of  lord-advocate  in  1775,  and  was 
made  joint  keeper  of  the  signet  for  Scot¬ 
land  in  1777.  In  1782  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  navy  and  member  of  the 
privy-council;  and  from  that  time  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  the  Pitt  measures,  and 
had  supreme  influence  in  Scotland.  Among 
other  offices  he  held  that  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty;  and  in  1805  he  was  impeached 
before  the  House  of  Lords  of  high  crimes 
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and  misdemeanours  in  his  former  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  but  was  finally  ac¬ 
quitted.  He  was  created  Viscount  Melville 
in  1801,  a  title  still  borne  by  his  direct  de¬ 
scendant. 

Dundee',  a  city,  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  and  seaport,  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Forfar,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  about  8  miles  from  the  open  sea,  37 
miles  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh;  in  population  the 
third  town  in  Scotland.'  It  stretches  along 
the  Tay,  or  east  to  west,  and  of  late  years 
has  been  greatly  extended  in  both  directions. 
The  more  recently  formed  streets  are  spa¬ 
cious  and  handsome,  but  most  of  those  of 
more  ancient  date  are  narrow,  and  irregu¬ 
larly  built.  The  most  conspicuous  building 
is  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  or  the  Old  Steeple  as 
it  is  popularly  called,  1 56  feet  high,  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  to 
which  three  modern  parochial  churches  have 
been  built  in  form  of  a  cathedral,  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transept  respectively  forming  a 
separate  church.  Among  public  buildings 
are:  the  town-hall,  several  public  halls,  the 
high  school,  exchange,  infirmary,  lunatic 
asylum,  Albert  Institute  and  free  library, 
&c.  The  chief  educational  institution  is  the 
University  College,  for  males  and  females, 
whose  first  session  opened  in  1883.  It  was 
founded  by  private  munificence,  receiving 
an  endowment  of  £140,000,  and  has  eight 
chairs,  namely,  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  classics  and  ancient 
history,  English  language  and  literature 
and  modern  history,  engineering  and  draw¬ 
ing,  botany,  anatomy,  and  biology.  Dun¬ 
dee  has  several  public  parks  and  recrea¬ 
tion  grounds  and  a  good  supply  of  water. 
The  town  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
textile  manufactures,  particularly  those  of 
the  coarser  descriptions  of  linen,  and  it  is 
now  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in 
Scotland  and  of  the  jute  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  there  being  a  great  number  of  mills 
and  factories  engaged  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  fiax,  jute,andhemp.  Ship-building 
is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  large 
engineering  establishments,  &c.  Another 
branch  of  business  is  the  northern  seal  and 
whale  fishery.  Dundee  is  also  famous  for  its 
marmalade  and  other  preserves  and  confec¬ 
tionery.  The  shipping  accommodation  in¬ 
cludes  five  large  wet-docks,  with  a  connected 
tidaDharbour  and  graving-docks.  The  chief 
foreign  trade  is  with  the  Baltic  and  Arch¬ 
angel  in  the  importation  of  flax  and  hemp, 
with  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Canada  in  tim- 
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her,  and  with  Calcutta  in  jute.  The  rail¬ 
way  facilities  of  Dundee  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  1878  by  the  opening  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Tay ;  but  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1879,  the  bridge  was  destroyed  in  a  violent 
storm,  when  about  100  people  in  a  train  in 
the  act  of  crossing  lost  their  lives.  A  new 
bridge,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  June,  1887;  it  is  a  very 
substantial  structure  about  two  miles  in 
length.  Dundee  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
William  the  Lion,  was  twice  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  English  under  Edward  I.,  and  was 
as  often  retaken  by  Wallace  and  Bruce.  In 
1645  it  was  besieged,  taken,  and  sacked  by 
the  Duke  of  Montrose;  and  six  years  after¬ 
wards  it  was  stormed  by  Monk,  when  a 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to 
death.  Since  1868  the  town  has  returned 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  1888  it  was 
raised  by  royal  grant  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
Pop.  1891,  155,640. 

Dundee,  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
Viscount.  See  Graham. 

Dundon'ald,  Thomas  Cochrane,  Tenth 
Earl  of,  British  admiral,  was  born  in 
Lanarkshire  1775,  died  1860.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  embarked  with  his  uncle, 
then  Captain,  and  afterwards  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  in  the  Hind,  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring 
and  gallantry.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Speedy  sloop-of-war  of  fourteen  guns, 
and  in  the  course  of  thirteen  months  cap¬ 
tured  over  fifty  vessels,  but  was  at  last 
captured  himself.  In  1805,  while  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Pallas  frigate,  he  took  some 
rich  prizes,  and  for  the  next  four  years  in 
the  Impcrieuse  performed  remarkable  ex¬ 
ploits  in  cutting  out  vessels,  storming  bat¬ 
teries,  destroying  signals,  &c.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  entered  parliament,  and  by 
his  attacks  on  the  abuses  of  the  naval  ad¬ 
ministration  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities.  He  gave  further  offence  by 
charging  Lord  Gambier,  his  superior  officer, 
with  neglect  of  duty  (which  was  true) ;  by 
denouncing  the  abuses  of  the  prize-court,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  His 
enemies  succeeded  in  1814  in  convicting 
him  on  a  charge — since  proved  to  be  false — 
of  originating  a  rumour,  for  speculative  pur¬ 
poses,  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated.  He  was 
expelled  from  pai’liament,  deprived  of  all 
his  honours,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  fined 
£1000.  The  electors  of  Westminster  im¬ 
mediately  paid  his  fine  and  re-elected  him, 
but  he  had  to  remain  in  prison  till  the 
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expiration  of  his  sentence.  In  1818  he  took 
service  in  the  Chilian  navy,  his  exploits 
greatly  aiding  the  national  independence  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  soon  after  of  Brazil. 
In  1832  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
British  navy.  In  1831,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  name  and 
title  of  Earl  of  Dundonald;  in  1841  he  be¬ 
came  vice-admiral  of  the  blue;  in  1848  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the 
North  America  and  West  India  station;  and 
in  1851  and  1854  respectively  he  became 
vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  rear-admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  did  much  to 
promote  the  adoption  of  steam  and  the 
screw  propeller  in  war-ships.  He  wrote  an 
autobiography,  which,  though  left  incom¬ 
plete,  is  a  most  interesting  work. 

Dunedin  (dun-e'din),  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  district  of  Otago,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  most  important  commercial  town  in 
the  colony,  stands  at  the  upper  extremity 


of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  9  miles  from  its 
port,  Port  Chalmers,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railway.  Though  founded  in 
1848,  its  more  rapid  progress  dates  only  from 
1861,  when  extensive  gold-fields  discovered 
in  Otago  attracted  a  large  influx  of  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  There 
are  many  handsome  buildings,  both  public 
and  private:  the  municipal  buildings,  the 
post-office,  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  the  university,  high  schools 
(boys’  and  girls’),  the  new  museum,  several 
banks  (especially  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand), 


the  athenaeum  and  mechanics’  institute,  the 
freemasons’  hall,  two  theatres,  &c.  Wool 
is  the  staple  export.  Several  woollen  and 
other  manufactories  are  now  in  existence. 
There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between 
this  port  and  Melbourne,  and  communication 
is  frequent  with  all  parts  of  New  Zealand. 
Through  the  opening  of  the  new  Victoria 
Channel  from  Port  Chalmers  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  16  feet  can  now  ascend  to  Dunedin  at 
low  water.  Pop.  of  Dunedin  proper  in 
1891,  22,376;  including  suburbs,  45,865. 

Dunes,  low  hills  of  sand  accumulated  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  Holland,  Britain,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  in  some  places  en¬ 
croaching  on  and  covering  what  once  was 
cultivated  land,  but  in  others  serving  as  a 
natural  barrier  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  destructive  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Dunfermline,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  of  Scotland,  county  of  Fife,  3  miles 
N.  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  13  north-west 
of  Edinburgh.  The  streets  though  narrow 
are  well  built.  Dunfermline  was  early  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  at  it  were  born  David  II.,  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth.  The 
Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Malcolm 
Canmore  (1070)  is  now  represented  chiefly 
by  the  Abbey  Church,  underneath  the  pulpit 
of  which  are  the  remains  of  King  Robert 
Bruce.  Dunfermline  early  took  the  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  table-linen,  and  is 
still  unrivalled  by  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  collieries  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Pop.  1891,  22,365. 

Dun-fish,  a  name  in  the  U.  States  for 
cod  cured  by  being  split  open,  partially 
salted,  piled  up  in  a  dark  place  under  salt- 
grass  or  hay,  and  then  closely  packed: 
named  from  their  dun  colour. 

Dungan'non,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county 
Tyrone,  35  miles  west  by  south  of  Belfast. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  earthen¬ 
ware.  Till  1885  it  returned  a  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  4084. 

Dungarpur  (don-gar-por'),  an  Indian 
native  state  in  Rajputana;  area,  1000  sq. 
m.;  pop.  153,381. — Dungarpur  is  also  the 
name  of  the  chief  town  and  residence  of 
the  Maharawal  of  the  state. 

Dungar'van,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  county 
V  aterford,  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbour  is 
shallow,  and  the  trade  depends  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  agricultural  produce.  Till  1885  it 
returned  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop. 
7391. 
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Dung  Beetle,  a  name  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  La- 
mellicorn  family  (or  that  family  in  which 
the  antennae  terminate  usually  in  lateral 
leaflets)  from  their  habit  of  burying  their 
eggs  in  dung.  The  Geotrxipes  stercorarius, 
‘dor’  or  ‘  shard-borne’  beetle,  and  the  Scara- 
bents  sacer,  or  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians, 
are  examples. 

Dungeness  (dunj-nes'),  a  low  headland  on 
the  s.  coast  of  Kent,  10^  m.  s.E.  of  Rye; 
has  a  lighthouse  with  fixed  light. 

Dunkeld',  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Tay,  about  14  miles  north  by  west  from 
Perth;  pop.  768.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
and  from  850,  when  Kenneth  I.  removed 
the  remains  of  St.  Columba  from  Iona  to  a 
church  which  he  had  built  here,  became  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  till  supplanted 
by  St.  Andrews.  The  choir  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  is  still  used  as  the  parish  church. 
Near  it  is  Dunkeld  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  the  grounds  of  which  are 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 

Dunkers,  or  Tunkers,  a  religious  sect  in 
America,  founded  in  Schwartzenau,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1708,  and  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Ger.  tunken,  to  dip,  from  their 
mode  of  baptizing  converts.  They  reject 
infant  baptism;  use  great  plainness  of  dress 
and  language ;  refuse  to  take  oaths  or  to 
fight;  and  anoint  the  sick  with  oil  in  order 
to  their  recovery,  depending  on  this  unction 
and  prayer,  and  rejecting  the  use  of  medi¬ 
cine.  Every  brother  is  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  congregation,  and  their  best  speaker  is 
usually  set  apart  as  their  minister.  Called 
also  Dippers,  but  by  themselves  Brethren. 

Dunkirk'  (French,  Dunkerque),  a  seaport 
town,  France,  department  Nord,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  otherwise  defended  by  forts 
and  outworks.  It  has  several  fine  churches, 
a  college,  a  public  library,  and  a  gallery  of 
paintings ;  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
leather,  soap,  starch,  ropes ;  sugar-refineries, 
breweries,  distilleries,  &c.  Pop.  38,025. 

Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Erie ;  a  port  of  entry  35  miles  s.  w.  of 
Buffalo,  connected  by  rail  with  oil  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1890,  9416. 

Dun'lin,  a  British  bird  (Trine/a  varia- 
bilis),  a  species  of  sandpiper,  occurring  in 
vast  flocks  along  sandy  shores.  It  is  about 
8  inches  in  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  its  plumage 
undergoes  marked  variations  in  summer  and 
winter,  the  back  passing  from  black  with 
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reddish  edges  to  each  feather,  to  an  ashen 
gray,  and  the  breast  from  mottled  black  to 
pure  white.  The  American  Tringa  alpina 


Dunlin  ( Tringa  variabilis). 


is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Scotland,  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  believing  that  these  large 
birds  are  only  varieties  of  the  dunlin. 

Dunlop',  a  parish  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  an  esteemed 
variety  of  cheese. 

Dunmow',  Great  and  Little,  two  villages, 
England,  county  of  Essex.  The  latter  is 
remarkable  for  the  ancient  custom,  recently 
revived,  of  giving  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any 
couple  who,  a  year  and  a  day  after  their 
marriage,  could  swear  that  they  had  neither 
quarrelled  nor  repented. 

Dunmore,  a  town  in  the  United  States, 
in  Lackawanna  county,  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2  miles  from  Scranton.  It  derives 
its  prosperity  chiefly  from  the  anthracite 
coal-mines  which  are  worked  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  Pop.  1890,  8315. 

Dunnet  Head,  a  bold  rock  promontory 
in  Caithness,  with  sandstone  cliffs  100  to  300 
feet  high,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  crowned  by  a  light 
house  visible  at  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

Dunnot'tar  Castle,  an  extensive  ruin  on 
the  coast  of  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  on 
a  precipitous  rock  rising  from  the  sea.  It 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  14th  century, 
and  was  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Keiths, 
earls  marischal.  During  the  Commonwealth 
this  castle  was  selected  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Scottish  regalia;  and  in  1685  it  was 
used  as  a  state  prison  for  Covenanters.  It 
was  dismantled  in  1720. 

Dunois  (du-nwa),  Jean,  Count  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  of  Longue ville;  a  French  hero, 
natural  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  born 
1402,  died  1468.  Dunois  made  the  name 
‘Bastard  of  Orleans’  illustrious  by  his  mili¬ 
tary  exploits.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  defeat  of  Warwick  and  Suffolk,  whom 
he  pursued  to  Paris.  Being  besieged  by  the 
English  he  defended  Orleans  until  relieved 
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by  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  1450  he  had 
completely  freed  France  from  the  English, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  ‘  deliverer 
of  his  country,’  the  county  of  Longueville, 
and  the  dignity  of  high  chamberlain  of 
France. 

Dunoon',  a  watering-place  of  Scotland,  in 
Argyleshire,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  27  miles  by  river  from  Glasgow. 
The  town  extends  for  about  3  miles  s.s.w. 
from  the  Holy  Loch,  and  consists  of  Hun¬ 
ter’s  Quay  to  the  N.,  Kirn  and  Dunoon  pro¬ 
per  to  the  s. ;  each  with  its  separate  steam¬ 
boat  pier.  On  a  green  rocky  knoll  are 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Dunoon,  once  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  family  of  Argyle.  Pop.  4692. 

Dunquerque  (dun-kerk).  See  Dunkirk. 

Duns,  Dunse  (dunz,  duns),  a  town  in  Ber¬ 
wickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Whitadder;  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  paper-mills,  &c.  Pop. 
2437.  On  Duns  Law  (700  feet)  are  traces 
of  a  camp  formed  by  Leslie’s  Covenanters 
in  1639. 

Duns,  John,  commonly  called  DunsScotus, 
an  eminent  scholastic  divine,  born  1265  or 
1275,  but  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  is  uncertain.  He  was  admitted 
when  young  into  an  institution  belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  friars  at  Newcastle, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  In  1301  he  was  appointed  divinity 
professor  at  Oxford,  and  the  fame  of  his 
learning  and  talents  drew  crowds  of  scholars 
from  all  parts.  In  1304  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  professor  and  regent  in 
the  theological  schools,  in  which  situation 
he  acquired  the  title  of  ‘  the  subtle  doctor.’ 
Duns  opposed  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  grace  and  free-will ;  and  hence  the 
Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Thomists.  Duns 
was  the  apostle  of  realism,  which  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  systems  of  nominalism  and 
conceptualism  promulgated  by  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  into  which  the  schoolmen  were  divided. 
He  died,  it  is  said,  at  Cologne  in  1308,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  numerous  works. 

Dunsin'ane,  a  hill  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Sidlaws,  alt.  1012  feet,  about  7  miles  N.E. 
of  Perth,  with  vestiges  of  a  hill-fort  locally 
called  Macbeth’s  Castle. 

Dun'stable,  a  town,  England,  county  of 
Bedford,  32  miles  north-west  of  London.  It 
was  an  important  Boman  station,  and  had 
a  palace  and  a  priory  founded  by  Henry  I. 
Part  of  the  latter  is  used  as  the  parish 
church.  Dunstable  is  famous  for  its  manu¬ 
factures  of  straw-plait.  Pop.  4627. 

Dun  stan,  St.,  an  Anglo-Saxon  divine  and 
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statesman,  was  born  at  Glastonbury  in  925, 
died  at  Canterbury  988.  As  a  youth  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  learning  and  his  skill  in 
music,  painting,  carving,  and  working  in 
metals.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
became  an  anchorite  at  Glastonbury,  and 
in  945  wTas  made  abbot  by  King  Edmund. 
After  the  death  of  Edmund,  Edred,  the  next 
king,  made  him  his  prime-minister  and  prin¬ 
cipal  director  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  af¬ 
fairs.  In  the  reign  of  Edwy  he  was  banished, 
but  was  recalled  by  Edgar,  and  made  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  again  de¬ 
prived  of  power  on  the  accession  of  Ethelred 
in  978,  and  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life 
to  his  diocese  and  the  literary  and  artistic 
pursuits  of  his  earlier  days.  He  did  much 
to  improve  education  and  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  character  of  the  priesthood.  The 
old  biographies  of  him  have  all  a  large 
legendary  element. 

Duodecimal  System,  in  numeration,  a 
system  of  numbers  the  scale  of  which  is 
twelve.  Duodecimals  is  a  term  applied  to 
an  arithmetical  method  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  square  feet,  &c.,  in  a  rectangular 
area  or  surface,  whose  sides  are  given  in 
feet,  inches,  and  lines. 

Duodecimo  (often  contracted  12mo)  is 
that  form  of  volume  in  which  each  leaf 
forms  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sheet. 

Duode'num,  the  commencement  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  first  of  the  smaller 
intestines,  so  called  because  its  length  is 
about  twelve  fingers’  breadth  (Lat.  duodeni , 
by  twelves). 

Dupanloup  (du-pan-lo),  Felix  Antoine 
Philibert,  French  prelate,  born  at  St. 
Felix,  in  Savoy,  1802 ;  became  a  French 
subject  by  naturalization  in  1838  ;  died  at 
Paris  1878.  He  was  ordained  in  1825, 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1841,  and  Bishop  of  Orleans  in 
1849.  From  that  time  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  political  and  religious  discus¬ 
sions  in  France.  He  belonged  to  the  Gal- 
lican  party,  but  submitted  to  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  the  Vatican;  and  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  free  education. 

Dupleix  (du-pla),  Joseph,  a  French 
leader  in  India,  born  1697,  died  1763.  He 
accumulated  a  fortune  by  commercial  opera¬ 
tions  in  India,  and  in  1742  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Pondicherry  for  the  French 
East  India  Company.  He  formed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  founding  a  French  Empire  in  India, 
and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Car¬ 
natic  partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  poli- 
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tical  intrigue.  He  was  opposed  by  Clive, 
and  a  long  string  of  British  successes  caused 
the  complete  overthrow  of  all  his  plans.  . 

Dupont  (du-pon),  Pierre,  French  song¬ 
writer,  was  born  at  Lyons  1821,  died  at 
St.  fitienne  (Loire)  1870.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  by  his  godfather,  a  priest,  and  began 
to  write  and  compose  songs  at  an  early  age. 
After  issuing  a  volume  of  poems  in  1844 
he  went  to  Paris  and  obtained  a  place  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Institute. 
Some  of  his  songs,  such  as  Song  of  Bread 
and  Song  of  the  Workers,  had  a  Socialistic 
ring  which  proved  obnoxious  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  came  into  power  in  December, 
1852.  He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
condemned  to  be  banished  for  seven  years; 
but  his  release  was  soon  procured.  His 
poems  have  been  collected  under  the  titles 
Cahiers  de  Chansons,  La  Muse  Populaire, 
Chants  et  Chansons,  Potisie  et  Musique, 
£tudes  litteraires,  &c. 

Dupont  de  Nemours  (du-pon  de  ne-mor), 
Pierre  Samuel,  French  political  economist, 
born  at  Paris,  December  1739;  died  in 
America  1817.  He  early  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  writings  on  commerce  and 
political  economy,  and  was  employed  by 
Turgot  and  Vergennes  in  the  public  service. 
During  the  ministry  of  Calonne  he  became 
councillor  of  state,  and  in  1787  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables.  He 
was  twice  president  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly.  During  the  revolution  he  opposed  the 
extreme  republicans,  and  escaped  the  guillo¬ 
tine  narrowly  at  the  downfall  of  Robespierre. 
From  1798  to  1802  he  was  in  America,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  he  refused  all  public 
office.  He  finally  returned  to  America  in 
1815.  Among  his  writings  are  Philosophic 
de  l’Univers,  Vie  de  Turgot,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ariosto. 

Diippel  (dup'1),  a  fortified  village  in  the 
province  of  Schleswig,  Prussia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Little  Belt.  The  place  is  of  consider¬ 
able  strategical  importance,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  severe  struggles  between 
the  Danes,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged, 
and  the  Germans.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Prussians  in  1864,  after  a  siege  and  bom¬ 
bardment  which  lasted  nearly  two  months. 

Dupuytren  (du-pu-i-tran),  GuiLlaume, 
Baron,  French  surgeon  and  anatomist;  born 
in  1777,  died  at  Paris  1835.  He  became 
in  1803  second,  and  in  1815  first  surgeon  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris.  The  professorship 
of  surgery  to  the  medical  faculty,  conferred 
upon  him  in  1813,  was  exchanged  in  1818 
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for  a  clinical  lectureship  in  the  above  hos¬ 
pital.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  first  phy¬ 
sician  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  retained  the 
same  situation  under  Charles  X.  He  was 
considered  the  first  French  surgeon  of  his 
day ;  he  made  important  discoveries  in  mor¬ 
bid  anatomy,  and  invented  several  useful 
surgical  instruments. 

Duquesne  (du-kan),  Abraham,  French 
admiral;  born  1610,  died  1688.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  was  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Rochelle,  and  distinguished  himself  during 
and  after  the  year  1 637  in  the  war  against 
Spain.  In  1647  he  commanded  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Naples.  In  the  Sicilian  war  he 
thrice  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Spain,  under  the  renowned  De 
Ruyter.  After  he  had  reduced  Algiers  and 
Genoa  Louis  XIV.  conferred  upon  him  the 
fine  estate  of  Bouchet,  and  made  it  a  mar- 
quisate,  with  the  title  of  Duquesne.  He  was 
a  Protestant  and  the  only  person  exempted 
from  the  banishment  of  his  sect,  occasioned 
by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Dura  Mater.  See  Brain. 

Dura'men,  the  name  given  by  botanists 
to  the  central  wood  or  heart-wood  in  the 
trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree.  It  is  more 
solid  than  the  newer  wood  that  surrounds 
it,  from  the  formation  of  secondary  layers 
of  cellulose  in  the  wood  cells. 

Durance  (du-rans),  a  river  of  France, 
which  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  180  miles  joins  the  Rhone 
about  4  miles  below  Avignon.  Marseilles  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Durance. 

Duran'go,  a  town  in  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Durango,  about  500  miles  N.w. 
Mexico,  on  an  elevation  6845  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  a 
mint,  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  12,000. — The  state 
(area,  42,530  sq.  miles)  is  partly  mountainous 
and  unproductive,  but  has  valuable  gold, 
silver,  and  iron  mines,  and  also  fertile  tracts. 
Pop.  265,931. 

Durante  (do-ran'ta),  Francesco,  Italian 
musician,  born  1 684,  died  1755.  He  attained 
a  high  degree  of  eminence  in  vocal  church 
music,  and  he  trained  the  most  celebrated 
musical  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Naples  —  Pergolese,  Sacchini,  Piccini, 
Guglielmi,  Jomelli,  &c. 

Durazzo  (do-rat 'so;  anc.  Dyrrhachivm  or 
Epidamnus),  a  seaport,  European  Turkey, 
province  Albania,  on  the  Adriatic,  50  miles 
south  by  west  of  Scutari.  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  a  good  harbour.  Pop.  9000. 
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Dur'ban,  or  Port  Natal,  the  chief  port 
of  the  colony  of  Natal,  S.  Africa.  The  town 
is  well  laid  out,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  being  connected  by  railway  with 
Maritzburg  and  the  interior,  but  the  har¬ 
bour  hc.s  a  bad  entrance,  though  recently 
improved.  Durban  was  founded  in  1834, 
and  named  after  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban, 
governor  of  the  Cape.  Pop.  17,127. 

Durbar  (dur-bar),  an  audience-room  in 
the  palaces  of  the  native  princes  of  India; 
hence,  a  general  reception  by  a  ruler  in 
British  India  or  by  any  officer  of  rank. 

Durbhangah.  See  Darbhangah. 

Diiren  (dii'ren),  a  town,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roer,  16  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  has  important 
manufactures  of  woollens,  paper,  leather, 
rails,  hardware,  &c.,  and  an  extensive  trade. 
Pop.  19,802. 

Diirer  (dii'rer),  Albert,  German  painter, 
designer,  sculptor,  and  engraver  on  wood 
and  metal,  born  at  Niirnberg  1471,  died 
there  1528.  His  father  was  a  skilful  gold¬ 
smith  of  Hungary.  In  1486  he  left  his 


father’s  trade  and  became  an  apprentice  of 
Michael  Wohlgemuth,  then  the  best  painter 
in  Niirnberg.  Having  finished  his  studies 
he  entered  upon  his  ‘wanderjahre,’  the  usual 
course  of  travels  of  a  German  youth.  On 
his  return  to  Niirnberg  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Hans  Frey,  a  mechanic,  who 
has  been  falsely  accused  for  centuries  of  em¬ 
bittering  his  life  and  bringing  him  to  his 
grave.  In  1505  he  went  to  Venice  to  im¬ 
prove  himself  in  his  art.  His  abilities 
excited  envy  and  admiration.  He  painted 
the  Martyrdom  of  Bartholomew  for  St. 
Mark’s  church,  which  painting  was  pur¬ 


chased  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Prague.  He  also  travelled  to 
Bologna,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  per¬ 
spective.  On  his  return  to  Niirnberg  his 
fame  spread  far  and  wide.  Maximilian  I. 
appointed  him  his  court-painter,  and  Charles 
V.  confirmed  him  in  this  office.  All  the 
artists  and  learned  men  of  his  time  hon¬ 
oured  and  loved  .him,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  burghers  of  his 
native  town.  Profound  application  and 
great  facility  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
art  were  the  characteristics  of  Diirer,  and 
enabled  him  to  exert  a  great  influence  on 
German  art.  He  was  the  first  in  Germany 
who  taught  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  of 
the  proportions  of  the  human  figure.  He 
not  only  made  use  of  the  burin,  like  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  but  was  also  among  the  first  to 
practice  etching.  He  invented  the  method 
of  printing  woodcuts  with  two  colours. 
Among  his  masterpieces  in  painting  are  a 
Crucifixion,  Adam  and  Eve,  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  portraits  of  Raphael,  Eras 
mus,  and  Melanchthon,  who  were  his  friends. 
Among  his  best  engravings  on  copper  are  his 
Fortune,  Melancholy,  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise,  St.  Hubert,  St.  Jerome,  and  the 
Smaller  Passion  (so  called),  in  sixteen  plates. 
Among  his  best  engravings  on  wood  are 
the  Greater  Passion  (so  called),  in  thirteen 
plates;  the  Smaller  Passion,  with  the  fron¬ 
tispiece,  thirty-seven  pieces;  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  with  the  frontispiece,  fifteen 
plates;  the  Life  of  Mary,  two  prints,  with 
the  frontispiece.  Diirer  has  also  much  merit 
as  a  writer,  and  published  works  on  Human 
Proportion,  Fortification,  and  the  Use  of  the 
Compass  and  Square. 

Du'ress,  in  law,  restraint  or  compulsion, 
is  of  two  kinds:  duress  of  imprisonment , 
which  is  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty;  and  duress  by  menaces  or 
threats  ( per  minus),  when  a  person  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  loss  of  life,  or  with  some  kind  of 
injury.  An  act  done  under  duress  is  void¬ 
able  or  excusable. 

D’Urfey  (dur'fi),  Thomas,  an  English  poet 
and  wit,  the  grandson  of  a  French  Protes¬ 
tant  refugee,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1653,  and 
died  in  1723.  He  abandoned  law  for  litera¬ 
ture,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comedies 
of  a  licentious  character.  D’Urfey’s  name 
is  now  principally  remembered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  a 
collection  of  songs  and  ballads,  partly  his 
own,  and  many  of  them  coarse  or  licentious. 
His  society  was  generally  courted  by  the 
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witty,  and  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  four 
successive  monarchs. 

Durga  (dur'ga),  a  Hindu  divinity,  one  of 
the  names  given  to  the  consort  of  Siva. 
She  is  generally  represented  with  ten  arms. 
In  one  hand  she  holds  a  spear,  with  which 


Durga. 


she  is  piercing  Mahisha,  the  chief  of  the 
demons,  the  killing  of  whom  was  her  most 
famous  exploit;  in  another  a  sword;  in  a 
third  the  hair  of  the  demon  chief;  and  in 
others,  the  trident,  discus,  axe,  club,  and 
shield.  A  great  festival  in  her  honour,  the 
Durga  puja,  is  celebrated  annually,  lasting 
for  ten  days. 

Durham  (du'ram),  an  ancient  city  and  par¬ 
liamentary  borough  in  England,  capital  of 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river 
Wear,  which  is  crossed  here  by  four  bridges, 
14  miles  s.  of  Newcastle.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  ancient  castle — now 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  university — 
the  cathedral,  and  other  churches,  the  town- 
hall,  county  prison,  grammar-school,  &c. 
The  educational  institutions  comprise  the 
university,  the  grammar-school,  a  training- 
school  for  schoolmistresses,  and  other  schools. 
There  are  manufactures  of  carpeting  and 
mustard.  The  cathedral  occupies  a  height 
overlooking  the  Wear.  The  larger  portion 
of  it  is  Norman  in  style,  with  insertions  in 
all  the  English  styles.  Three  magnificent 
and  elaborately  ornamented  towers  spring  up 
from  the  body  of  the  building,  one  from  the 
centre  212  feet  high,  and  two  together  from 
the  west  end  each  143  feet  high;  the  entire 
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length  is  42)  feet.  It  was  founded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Carilepho,  assisted  by  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  in  1093.  Durham  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  14,863.  —  Durham  University  was 
founded  in  1832,  opened  in  1833,  incor¬ 
porated  by  royal  charter  in  1837.  It  is  in 
some  relations  connected  with  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  the  office  of  warden  being  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  and  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  being  annexed  to 
each  of  the  professors  of  divinity  and  classi¬ 
cal  literature.  There  are  also  professors  of 
mathematics,  Hebrew,  and  medicine.  The 
students  mostly  reside  within  the  university 
buildings,  but  in  1870  a  regulation  was 
passed  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of 
residing  in  any  college,  hall,  or  house  con¬ 
nected  with  the  university  in  order  to  be 
admitted  as  a  member.  The  management 
of  the  university  is  intrusted,  under  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  as  visitor,  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  as  governors, 
and  to  the  warden,  senate,  and  convocation, 
the  latter  including  all  persons  regularly 
admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  university 
to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Civil 
Law,  and  Medicine,  and  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  academical  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms— Michaelmas,  Epi¬ 
phany,  and  Easter.  For  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
or  a  license  in  theology,  a  residence  of  two 
years  (of  six  months  each)  is  necessary. 
The  M.A.  degree  may  be  obtained  by  a 
graduate  who  is  of  the  standing  of  nine 
terms  since  taking  his  degree  of  B.A. 
There  are  a  college  of  physical  science  and 
a  college  of  medicine  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in  connection  with  the  university. — The 
county  is  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  England, 
having  on  the  E.  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
N.  Northumberland,  from  which  it  is  di¬ 
vided  by  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Derwent, 
Cumberland  on  the  w.,  and  Yorkshire  on 
the  8.,  the  river  Tees  parting  the  two  coun¬ 
ties.  Its  area  is  647,592  acres,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  under  cultivation.  The  western 
portion  of  the  county  is  hilly,  inclosing  fer¬ 
tile  valleys,  the  eastern  portion  is  more  level, 
and  the  centre  contains  extensive  coal-fields. 
Lead,  iron,  and  millstones  are  also  produced. 
The  chief  corn  crops  are  wheat  and  oats; 
the  chief  green  crops  turnips  and  potatoes. 
The  cattle  are  esteemed  both  for  the  dairy 
and  for  fattening.  In  connection  with  the 
commerce  of  the  county  may  be  noticed  its 
foundries,  iron-works,  potteries,  glass-houses, 
iron -shipbuilding,  engine  and  machine  works, 
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chemical  works,  &c.  For  parliamentary 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  eight  divisions, 
each  of  which  sends  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pop.  1891,  1,016,449. 

Durham,  Orange  co.,  N.  C.,  26  m.  N.  w. 
Raleigh.  It  has  snuff  and  tobacco  factories. 
Gen.  Johnston  surrendered  here,  April  25, 
1865.  Pop.  5485. 

Durham,  Book  of,  a  Latin  text  of  the 
gospels  written  by  Bishop  Eadfrith  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  with  an  interlinear  Saxon  gloss, 
finished  in  the  year  720;  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Durham,  Simeon  of,  English  chronicler 
of  the  12th  century;  wrote  Annals  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  particularly 
valuable  for  events  connected  with  the  N.  of 
England.  They  were  continued  by  John 
of  Hexham. 

Durian,  or  Durion  ( Durio  zibethinus),  a 
large  and  lofty  tree  growing  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  largish  flowers,  of  a  yel¬ 
low-green  colour,  are 
produced  on  the  stem 
or  main  branches,  and 
are  followed  by  the 
large  fetid  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a 
man’s  head,  and  is  a 
favourite  food  of  the 
natives  during  the 
time  (May  and  June) 
when  it  is  in  season. 

There  is  usually  a 
second  crop  in  No¬ 
vember.  The  smell  is 
offensive,  like  putrid 
animal  matter,  but 
with  this  is  associated  Durian  (Durio  zibethinus). 
the  most  delicious  fla¬ 
vour,  which  places  it,  notwithstanding  the 
odour,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  in  the  fore¬ 
most  place  among  tropical  fruits. 

Durkheim  (durk'hlm),  an  old  town  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate),  14  miles 
w.s.w.  of  Mannheim,  well  known  for  its 
mineral  water.  Pop.  6111. 

Durlach  (dur'laA),  a  town  in  Baden,  4 
miles  e.s.e.  of  Carlsruhe,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Thurmberg,  on  which  is  an  old  Roman 
watch-tower.  Pop.  7655. 

Durmast,  a  species  of  oak,  Qucrcus  sessili - 
fora,  or  according  to  some.  Q.  pubesccns,  so 
closely  allied  to  the  common  oak  ( Q .  Robur ) 
as  to  be  reckoned  only  a  variety  of  it.  Its 
wood  is,  however,  darker,  heavier,  and  more 
elastic,  less  easy  to  split,  not  so  easy  to  break, 
yet  the  least  difficult  to  bend.  It  is  highly 


valued,  therefore,  by  the  builder  and  cabinet¬ 
maker. 

Duroc  (du-rok),  Michel  Gerard  Chrib- 
topiie,  Duke  of  Friuli,  a  distinguished  gen¬ 
eral  under  Bonaparte,  was  born  at  Pont-k- 
Mousson  in  1772;  killed,  1813,  at  the  battle 
of  Bautzen.  He  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Napoleon  in  the  Italian  and  Egyptian  cam¬ 
paigns.  In  1805  he  was  made  grand-mar¬ 
shal  of  the  palace;  and  was  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  diplomatic  missions,  though  he 
still  took  his  full  share  in  the  wars  of  France 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Napoleon,  and  was  killed  by 
his  side. 

Durra.  See  Dhurra. 

Durrenstein  (dur'en-stln),  a  village  in 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  41  miles 
west  by  north  of  Vienna.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Austria,  imprisoned  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  1192. 

Duruy  (du-ru-e),  Victor,  French  historian 
and  educationalist,  born  at  Paris  1811. 
He  was  appointed  successively  teacher  of 
history  in  the  g}rmnasium  of  Henry  IV., 
then  at  the  Normal  School  and  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School,  inspector  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  inspector-general  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  minister  of  public  instruction 
(1863-69).  He  is  author  of  Geographic 
Politique  de  la  R^publique  Romaine  et  de 
l'Empire;  Geograpliie  Historique  du  Moyen 
Age;  Histoire  Romaine;  Histoirede France; 
Histoire  Grecque;  Histoire  Populaire  Con- 
temporaine;  &c.  Some  of  these  are  simply 
school-books,  but  his  Histoire  des  Romains 
(translated  into  English)  and  his  Histoire  de 
la  Grbce  Ancienne  (translated  into  English) 
are  extensive  and  important  works,  the  for¬ 
mer  especially. 

Diisseldorf  (dus'sel-dorf),  a  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  the  Rhenish  province,  beautifully 
situated  among  villas  and  gardens  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  22  miles  N.N.w. 
Cologne,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  a  great  focus 
of  railway  and  steamboat  communication, 
and  has  a  number  of  handsome  public 
buildings,  and  several  remarkable  churches. 
Among  the  public  institutions  particular 
notice  is  due  to  the  Academy  of  Art,  founded, 
1767,  by  the  Elector  Theodore,  and  after¬ 
wards  directed  by  Cornelius,  Schadow,  Ben- 
demann,  &c.  It  has  the  honour  of  having 
founded  a  school  of  painting,  which  takes 
the  name  of  Diisseldorf,  and  has  had  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  pupils.  The  indus- 
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tries  embrace  iron,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco, 
carpets,  chemicals,  objects  of  art,  &c.,  and 
the  trade  is  large.  Pop.  115,190. 

Dust-brand.  See  Smut. 

Dutch,  the  people  and  language  of  Hol¬ 
land  or  the  Netherlands.  See  Netherlands. 

Dutch  Auction,  a  kind  of  auction  in 
which  articles  are  put  up  at  a  high  price 
and  lowered  till  a  bidder  is  met  with. 

Dutch  Clover,  Trifolium  repens,  com¬ 
monly  called  white  clover,  a  valuable  pas¬ 
ture  plant.  It  has  a  creeping  stem;  the 
leaflets  are  broad,  obovate,  with  a  horse-shoe 
mark  in  the  centre;  the  white  or  pinkish 
flowers  are  in  a  globular  head. 

Dutch  Gold,  an  alloy  of  eleven  parts  of 
copper  and  two  of  zinc.  Called  also  Pinch¬ 
beck.  See  also  Dutch  Metal. 

Dutch  Metal,  an  alloy  containing  84  ’5-8  4 ‘7 
p.  ct.  of  copper  and  15*5—3  5  *3  p.  ct.  of  zinc, 
with  a  fine  golden-yellow  colour,  ductile, 
malleable,  and  tenacious.  "When  beaten  out 
by  a  process  analogous  to  that  for  gold-leaf, 
until  the  sheets  are  less  than  1-50, 000th 
part  of  an  inch  thick,  it  constitutes  Dutch 
leaf  or  Dutch  foil,  and  is  used  instead  of 
gold-leaf  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Dutch  Oven,  a  cooking  chamber  of  tin¬ 
plate  suspended  in  front  of  a  fire,  and  used 
chiefly  for  roasting  meat. 

Dutch  Pink,  a  bright  yellow  colour  used 
in  distemper,  for  staining  paper-hangings, 
and  for  other  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  chalk  or  whiting  coloured  with  a 
decoction  of  birch  leaves,  French  berries, 
and  alum. 

Dutch  Rush,  Equisetum  hyemale,  one  of 
the  plants  known  as  horse-tails,  with  a  firm 
texture  and  so  large  an  amount  of  silex  in 
the  cuticle  that  it  is  employed  as  a  fine 
sand-paper  for  polishing  delicate  woodwork. 
The  plant  is  found  in  marshes  and  woods 
in  Britain,  but  for  economical  use  it  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland,  whence  its  popular 
name.  It  is  sparingly  found  in  the  U.  S. 

Dutch  Tears,  a  name  for  Prince  Rupert’s 
drops. 

Dutrochet  (du-tro-sha),  Ren£  Joachim 
Henri,  a  French  physiologist,  born  in  Poi¬ 
tou  in  1776,  died  at  Paris  in  1847.  He 
served  for  some  time  as  medical  attendant 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte  during  the  Spanish 
campaign  1808-9;  but  latterly  he  returned 
to  France,  and  retired  to  the  estate  of 
Chateaurenault,  where  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  physical  and  physiological 
studies.  His  chief  works  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  collective  form  with  the  title 
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M^moires  pour  servir  h  l’Histoire  Anatom  - 
ique  et  Physiologique  des  Yeg^taux  et  des 
Animaux  (1837,  two  vols.). 

Dutteeah,  or  Dattita.  See  Datia. 

Duykerbok  (doi'ker-bok),  Cephaloltjphus 
mugens,  a  small  S.  African  antelope  with 
short  horns  (none  in  the  female)  and  a  tuft 
of  stiff  hairs  between  them. 

Dvina,  Northern.  See  Dwina. 

Dvina,  Western.  See  Diina. 

Dvorak  (dvor-shiik'),  Anton,  a  Bohemian 
musical  composer,  born  in  1841.  He  studied 
at  the  Prague  Conservatoire  and  at  Vienna. 
He  has  composed  several  operas  on  national 
Bohemian  subjects,  a  number  of  songs,  or¬ 
chestral  arrangements  of  Bohemian  dances, 
several  symphonies,  a  Stabat  Mater,  a  can¬ 
tata  (The  Spectre  Bride),  and  an  oratorio 
(St.  Ludmilla).  His  works  are  well  known 
and  popular  in  England. 

Dwale,  a  name  of  the  deadly  nightshade. 
See  Nightshade. 

Dwarf,  a  term  applied  to  any  animal  or 
plant  greatly  below  the  usual  size  of  its 
kind,  particularly  to  a  human  being  of  small 
dimensions.  Accounts  of  dwarf  tribes  have 
been  common  from  early  times,  such  tribes 
being  located  especially  in  Africa;  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  accounts  of  Du 
Chaillu,  Schweinfurth,  and  other  travellers 
that  there  are  several  dwarfish  tribes  through¬ 
out  this  continent.  The  Obongo,  a  race  of 
dwarfs,  are  described  as  living  in  woods  near 
the  Okanda  river,  in  wretched  huts  made  of 
branches.  Other  races  are  the  Mabongo,  and 
the  Akka  dwarfs  of  Central  Africa  (see 
A  Mas);  and  a  race  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
Congo  State,  not  as  a  distinct  community, 
however,  but  mixed  with  other  tribes.  In¬ 
dividual  dwarfs  occur  in  all  races,  and  were 
formerly  a  fashionable  appendage  to  the 
courts  of  princes  and  the  families  of  nobles. 
Jeffery  Hudson,  the  favourite  dwarf  of 
Charles  I.,  at  the  age  of  thirty  is  said  to 
have  been  only  18  inches  high,  though  he 
afterwards  grew  to  3  feet  9  inches.  Bdbe, 
the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Stanislas  of  Poland, 
was  33  inches;  Wybrand  Lolkes,  a  Dutch 
dwarf,  when  sixty  years  of  age  was  only  27 
inches;  Charles  H.  Stratton,  ‘General  Tom 
Thumb,’  was  31  inches  high  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five;  Francis  Flynn,  ‘General  Mite,’ 
was  only  21  inches  at  sixteen. 

Dwarfing,  the  process  of  training  up  trees 
or  shrubs  for  ornament  in  houses  so  as  to 
cause  them  never  to  reach  more  than  a  very 
small  size,  by  keeping  them  in  poor  soil, 
giving  them  little  water,  pinching  off  strong 
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shoots,  &c.  Practised  among  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese. 

Dwight  (dwit),  Timothy,  American  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  Massachusetts  1752,  died  1817. 
His  father  was  Colonel  Timothy  Dwight, 
and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
•  revolutionary  army,  and  ultimately  became 
president  of  Yale  College.  His  Theology 
(1818)  was  for  long  a  standard  both  in 
Britain  and  in  America.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  two  poems,  the  Conquest  of 
Canaan  and  Greenfield  Hill,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  unimportant  works,  consisting  of  disser¬ 
tations,  occasional  sermons,  &c. 

Dwina,  Northern,  a  Russian  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  small  streams 
in  the  government  of  Vologda.  It  flows  in 
a  north-westerly  direction,  and  falls  by  four 
mouths  into  the  White  Sea.  At  Archangel, 
before  it  divides  itself,  it  is  4  miles  broad. 
It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Suchona,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Volga  by  canal. 

Dwina,  Western.  See  Diina. 

Dy'ad  (Greek,  dyas ,  the  number  two),  in 
chem.,  an  elementary  substance,  each  atom 
of  which  in  combining  with  other  bodies  is 
equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Dy'aks,  the  aborigines  of  Borneo,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  interior  of  the  island.  They 
are  a  finely-formed  race,  of  a  yellow  com¬ 
plexion,  and  are  described  as  docile,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  superior  to  the  Malays.  The 
more  advanced  of  them  practise  agriculture 
and  dwell  in  neatly- constructed  and  toler¬ 
ably  comfortable  houses.  In  Sarawak  they 
have  made  considerable  advances  in  civi¬ 
lization.  They  are  mostly  heathens.  The 
practice  of  head -hunting  (hunting  their 
enemies  to  make  trophies  of  their  heads)  is 
practised  among  them,  but  has  been  abol¬ 
ished  where  European  influence  prevails. 
See  Borneo. 

Dyas,  in  geology,  a  name  for  the  Per¬ 
mian  system. 

Dyaus  (dyous),  the  god  of  the  sky  in  the 
older  mythology  of  the  Hindus.  His  name 
is  etymologically  connected  with  that  of  the 
Greek  Zeus. 

Dyce  (dls),  Alexander,  Shakespearian 
editor,  born  at  Edinburgh  June  30,  1798, 
died  May  15,  1869.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  but  in  1827  settled 
in  London,  where  most  of  his  life  was 
passed.  He  first  became  known  by  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  Collins,  Peele,  Webster,  Marlowe, 
Skelton,  &c.,  accompanied  by  notes  and  bio¬ 
graphies  of  the  authors.  In  1840  he  founded 


the  Percy  Society  for  the  publication  of 
ancient  comedies  and  ballads.  His  chief 
work,  however,  was  an  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  six  volumes,  with  notes,  &c. 
(1853-58). 

Dyce,  William,  a  historical  painter,  born 
at  Aberdeen  in  1806;  died  near  London  1864. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Rome,  and 
finally  settled  in  London,  on  being  appointed 
in  1838  head  of  the  government  school  of 
design,  Somerset  House.  He  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1848.  Amongst  his 
chief  works  are  Francesca  da  Rimini  (1837); 
Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance 
(1S44);  King  Lear  in  the  Storm  (1851); 
Christabel  (1855);  The  Good  Shepherd 
(1856);  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  a  large 
fresco  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a 
series  of  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  legends 
relating  to  King  Arthur,  for  the  same. 

Dyck,  Sir  Anthony  Van.  See  VandycJc. 

Dyeing  is  the  art  of  fixing  a  new  and  per¬ 
manent  colour  on  textile  substances,  usually 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool.  Some  prelimi¬ 
nary  operations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
cleanse  the  stuff  from  any  foreign  matters 
which  would  prevent  the  dye  having  free 
access  to  it,  as  well  as  to  remove  any  natural 
colouring  which  would  interfere  with  the 
production  of  bright  clear  tints.  Cotton  and 
linen  fabrics  go  through  a  prolonged  series 
of  operations  in  bleaching  (which  see).  Silk 
is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  fine  soap  to  remove 
the  fatty  matter;  and  wool  is  cleansed  by 
scouring  in  weak  soap  or  soda-lye  or  weak 
ammonia. 

The  process  of  dyeing  varies  much  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  stuff  and  the  colouring  matters 
used.  In  general  animal  fibres,  like  silk 
and  wool,  combine  more  easily  with  most 
colours  than  vegetable  fibres  such  as  linen 
and  cotton.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  for 
example,  a  simple  immersion  in  aniline  dyes 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  fixed  colour.  Such 
colours  are  said  to  be  substantive ,  in  relation 
to  the  stuffs  with  which  they  thus  combine. 
Dyes  which  will  not  unite  directly  with  the 
fibres  so  as  to  produce  a  good  and  perma¬ 
nent  colour,  are  termed  adjective.  These 
dyes  require  the  intervention  of  another 
agent  to  fix  them  on  the  different  stuffs, 
and  the  name  of  mordant  is  applied  to  those 
substances  which  are  employed  to  make  the 
stuff  to  be  dyed  and  the  dyeing  colour  com¬ 
bine.  Alum,  acetate  of  alumina,  chloride 
of  tin,  salts  of  iron,  albumen,  gluten,  tan¬ 
nin,  &c.,  are  common  mordants.  The  mor¬ 
dant  is  generally  dissolved  in  water  into 
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which  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed  are  plunged. 
In  some  cases  it  is  mixed  with  the  colour 
and  both  are  simultaneously  applied  to  the 
stuff.  An  important  characteristic  of  mor¬ 
dants  is  their  power  of  affecting  the  natural 
tint  of  the  dye  and  thus  enabling  a  variety 
of  shades  to  be  produced  at  small  expense. 
Thus  nitrates  tend  to  give  a  yellow  tinge  to 
the  colours,  alumina  deepens  and  oxide  of 
tin  brightens  the  natural  tints.  A  process 
of  dyeing  to  which  the  name  of  Aero-hy¬ 
draulic  Dyeing  has  been  given,  consists  in 
forcing  the  colour  through  the  material  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  advantages  of  the 
process  (patented  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Gibbs)  are 
that  the  colour  is  forced  equally  through 
any  thickness  of  the  stuff,  which  thus  remains 
bright  till  completely  wrorn  out. 

The  dye-stuffs  in  use  at  the  present  day 
are  derived  alike  from  the  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Amongst  animal 
dyes  cochineal ,  the  female  insect  of  Coccus 
cacti,  produces  the  most  valuable  of  scarlet 
and  crimson  dyes.  A  kindred  insect,  Coccus 
ilicis,  produces  Jcermes,  an  important  red 
dye.  Galls,  which  are  used  both  as  a  dye 
and  a  mordant,  are  produced  by  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  insects  on  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  oak  and  other  trees.  Amongst  the 
vegetable  dyes  in  common  use,  madder,  the 
root  of  the  Rubia  tinctoria  is  perhaps  the 
most  important,  furnishing  various  shades 
of  red,  purple,  brown,  and  black,  as  well  as 
the  famous  Turkey-red.  Munjeet  is  the  root 
of  a  closely  allied  Indian  plant.  Log  wood, 
Brazil-wood,  sandal-wood,  fustic,  sctppan - 
wood,  are  the  chief  woods  used  for  dyeing  pur¬ 
poses.  For  blue  dyes,  indigo,  obtained  from 
Indigofera  tinctoria  and  Indigofera  Anil,  is 
still  the  most  generally  used.  Safflower 
(got  from  the  Carthdmus  tinctoria)  yields 
a  fine  pink  dye;  various  species  of  lichens 
give  us  a  series  of  purple  d}7es  known  as 
archil,  cudbear,  and  litmus.  Amongst  min¬ 
eral  pigments  Prussian  blue,  a  ferrocyanide 
of  iron;  ultramarine,  now  prepared  as  a 
compound  of  alumina,  silica,  soda,  and  sul¬ 
phur;  chrome  yellow,  cobalt  blues,  and  arseni¬ 
cal  greens,  are  the  colours  most  in  use. 
Amongst  the  most  notable  additions  to  the 
list  of  colouring  stuffs  within  recent  years 
are  the  aniline  dyes  of  coal-tar  origin  (see 
Aniline),  which  yield  a  great  variety  of 
brilliant  colours,  such  as  magenta,  mauve, 
aniline,  purple,  roseine,  violine,  &c.  From 
coal-tar  also  the  two  colouring  principles  of 
madder  ( alizarine  and  purpurine)  have  been 
artificially  produced,  and  in  Britain  at  least 


alizarine  has  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  use  of  the  madder  root.  There  are  few 
organic  substances  which  under  proper  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  yield  colouring  matter,  and 
of  late  new  colouring  matters  have  been 
obtained  from  wood-sawdust,  lichens,  mosses, 
paper  and  cotton  waste,  bran,  starch,  sugar, 
soot,  &c.  In  addition  to  those  above  men¬ 
tioned  other  dye-stuffs  are  alkanet,  annatto, 
catechu,  camwood,  French  berries,  divi-divi, 
sumach,  saffron,  turmeric,  woad,  &c. 

Dyer,  John,  English  poet  of  the  second¬ 
ary  class,  born  in  Carmarthenshire  in  1700, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School.  He 
became  a  painter,  but  not  succeeding  in  that 
capacity  took  orders  and  was  appointed  to 
a  small  living.  In  1727  he  published  his 
poem  of  Grongar  Hill,  in  1740  The  Ruins 
of  Rome,  and  in  1757  The  Fleece,  a  didactic 
poem  in  five  books.  He  died  in  1758. 

Dyer’s-broom,  a  European  and  now  also 
N.  American  shrub  (Genista  tinctoria),  for¬ 
merly  used  with  woad  for  dyeing  green. 

Dyer’s-moss,  a  lichen,  called  also  Orchil 
or  Archil.  See  Archil. 

Dyer’s-weed,  Reseda  Lutebla,  a  plant 
of  the  same  genus  as  mignonette,  other¬ 
wise  called  Yellow-weed,  Weld,  or  Woad, 
nat.  order  Resedaceee.  This  plant  gi-ows  in 
waste  ground;  it  affords  a  beautiful  yellow 
dye,  and  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose. — 
Dyer's  Greenweed  is  Genista  tinctoria.  See 
Dyer's  Broom. 

Dye-stuffs.  See  Dyeing. 

Dying  Declaration,  a  deposition  made  by 
one  who  is  in  prospect  of  death.  Such 
declarations  are  as  a  general  rule  admissible 
as  evidence  only  in  criminal  and  not  in  civil 
cases,  and  must  be  made,  according  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American,  though  not  Scottish  law, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  danger  of 
death. 

Dyke.  See  Dike. 

Dy'nam,  a  term  proposed  to  express  a 
unit  of  work  equal  to  a  weight  of  1  lb.  raised 
through  1  foot  in  a  second;  a  foot-pound. 

Dynam'eter,  an  instrument  used  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes. 
It  consists  of  a  small  compound  microscope, 
with  a  transparent  plate,  exactly  divided, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  in 
order  to  measure  exactly  the  diameter  of  the 
distinct  image  of  the  eye-glass.  Also  same 
as  Dynamometer. 

Dynamic  Theory,  a  theory  explanatory 
of  the  essential  constitution  of  matter.  In 
the  dynamic  theory  every  body  is  considered 
as  a  space  filled  with  continuous  matter; 
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porosity  then  becomes  an  accidental  quality, 
but  compressibility  and  dilatability  essen¬ 
tial  properties.  The  state  of  a  body  depends 
entirely  on  certain  attracting  and  repelling 
forces;  and  its  volume  must  change  with 
every  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  forces.  It  is  opposed  to  the  atomic 
theory,  which  supposes  every  body  to  be 
composed  of  indivisible  and  impenetrable 
particles  termed  atoms.  These  are  almost 
infinitely  small,  with  void  spaces  between 
them,  so  that  this  theory  makes  porosity 
essential  to  matter. 

Dynamics  is  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  laws  of  force  in  their  relation  to  matter 
at  rest  or  in  motion,  and  as  such  it  is  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  kinematics ,  which  consid¬ 
ers  motion  mathematically,  and  apart  from 
the  forces  producing  it.  It  is  to  Newton 
that  we  owe  the  clear  statement  of  the  three 
primary  laws  of  force.  These  are:  (1)  that 
every  body  remains  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of 
uniform  motion  along  a  straight  line,  unless 
it  is  compelled  by  force  to  change  that 
state.  (2)  That  change  of  motion  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  force  employed,  and  occurs 
along  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force 
acts.  This  change  of  motion  includes  both 
change  of  rate  and  of  direction.  (3)  That, 
as  the  result  of  every  action,  there  is  also 
and  always  an  equal  reaction.  These  laws, 
which  were  formulated  from  experiment, 
involve  the  conception  of  force  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  influence  or  action  expressed  in  terms 
of  space,  time,  and  matter.  Now,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  laws  of  force,  a  standard  of 
measurement  is  required  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  forces  at  all  times,  and  wo 
therefore  require  to  begin  by  establishing 
units  of  space,  time,  and  mass.  There  are 
two  systems  of  units  in  use,  the  one  British, 
the  other  French.  In  the  British  system 
the  foot  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  length,  and 
the  second  as  the  unit  of  time.  In*  the 
French  the  centimetre  is  the  unit  of  length, 
the  second  the  unit  of  time;  the  unit  velo¬ 
city  in  the  one  case  being  that  of  one  foot 
per  second,  in  the  other  one  centimetre  per 
second.  'The  British  unit  of  mass  is  the 
pound  (the  mass  of  a  certain  lump  of  plati¬ 
num  deposited  in  the  exchequer  office,  Lon¬ 
don);  the  French  the  gramme;  and  accor¬ 
dingly  the  French  units  of  space,  mass,  and 
time  are  commonly  known  as  the  C.G.S. 
(centimetre,  gramme,  second)  units.  As  the 
weight  of  a  pound  (or  a  gramme)  is  not  the 
same  at  all  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  it 
cannot  give  us  of  itself  an  absolute  or  dynam¬ 


ical  unit  of  force,  that  is,  an  invariable  unit; 
but  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  unit  time 
and  unit  velocity,  we  do  obtain  such  a  unit. 
Two  absolute  units  of  force  are  in  common 
use  in  dynamics,  the  poundal  and  the  dyne; 
the  latter  being  the  absolute  unit  in  the 
C.G.S.  system.  The  former  is  that  force 
which,  acting  on  the  mass  of  one  pound  for 
one  second,  generates  in  that  mass  a  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  second.  The  latter  is  that 
force  which,  acting  on  the  mass  of  one  gramme 
for  one  second,  generates  in  that  mass  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  one  centimetre  per  second.  It  is 
important  in  dynamics  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  mass  and  weight.  The  mass  of  one 
pound  is  the  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  a 
certain  standard  quantity  (a  certain  lump 
of  metal)  and  is  quite  independent  of  force. 
The  weight  of  one  pound  is  the  force  with 
which  the  mass  of  one  pound  is  attracted  to 
the  earth’s  surface  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
Another  important  term  is  momentum:  the 
momentum  of  a  body  in  motion  at  any 
instant  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the 
body  and  the  velocity  at  that  instant.  Dy¬ 
namics  is  divided  into  two  great  branches: 
statics,  which  treats  of  solid  bodies  at  rest 
under  the  action  of  forces;  and  kinetics , 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  forces  in  pro¬ 
ducing  motion  in  solid  bodies.  Formerly 
the  latter  alone  was  called  dynamics,  and 
to  this,  in  conjunction  with  statics,  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  mechanics  was  given.  In  the 
wide  sense  dynamics  includes  also  hydro¬ 
statics. 

Dyn'amite,  an  explosive  substance  patented 
by  A.  Nobel  in  1867.  As  originally  made  it 
consists  of  a  siliceous  earth  obtained  at  Ober- 
lohe  in  Hanover  and  known  as  kieselguhr, 
impregnated  with  7 5  per  cent  of  nitro-glyce- 
rine  (see  Nitro-glycerine),  the  object  of  the 
mixture  being  to  facilitate  the  carriage  and 
use  of  the  substance  by  diminishing  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  explode  by  shock  while  not 
destroying  its  explosive  force.  The  siliceous 
matter  is  of  diatomaceous  origin;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  friable  and  porous,  and  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  absorbent  power.  Dynamite  thus 
prepared  has  the  appearance  of  raw  sugar. 
Diatomite,  a  substance  superior  to  kiesel¬ 
guhr,  is  now  also  employed,  and  various 
other  substances  have  been  used  to  mix 
with  the  nitro-glycerine,  such  as  charcoal, 
sand,  saw-dust,  &c.  The  mixture  remains 
without  change  for  any  length  of  time,  un¬ 
less  exposed  to  water.  It  burns  away 
quietly  if  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  but  ex¬ 
plodes  if  heated  to  a  high  temperature. 
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Usually  it  is  exploded  by  a  specially  ar¬ 
ranged  fulminating  cap.  Its  explosive  force 
is  several  times  that  of  gunpowder,  which 
it  has  largely  superseded  for  blasting. 

Dy'namo,  the  name  now  usually  given  to 
what  was  originally  called  the  dynamo-elec¬ 
tric  machine.  The  object  of  such  machines 
is  to  produce  elective  currents  by  means  of 
mechanical  power,  and  they  differ  from 
magneto-electric  machines,  which  have  a 
similar  object,  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
place  of  the  permanent  steel  magnets  which 
form  a  necessary  part  of  a  magneto-electric 
machine,  electro  -  magnets  are  employed. 
In  the  original  dynamo-electric  machines 
the  current  by  which  the  electro-magnets 
were  made  was  identical  with  the  current 
given  off  by  the  machine,  or  else  was  a  por¬ 
tion  diverted  from  it;  but  in  an  important 
class  of  machines  the  current  which  makes 
the  electro-magnets  has  an  independent 
source,  and  to  these  machines  the  name 
‘dynamo’  is  also  applied.  The  advantage 
of  dynamo  over  magneto  machines  lies  in 
their  greater  compactness,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  electro-magnets  are  much  stronger 
than  permanent  steel  magnets  of  the  same 
bulk.  The  extensive  use  of  dynamos  as  the 
principal  commercial  sources  of  electric  cur¬ 
rents  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  in  their  construction  by 
Gramme  of  Paris.  For  an  explanation  of 
their  action,  see  Induction,  Magneto-electric ; 
Magneto-electricity. 

Dynamom'eter,  any  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  relative  strength  of  men  or  ani¬ 
mals,  or  the  force  of  machinery.  Commonly 
it  consists  of  a  spiral  spring  suitably  ap¬ 
plied.  When  the  pull  upon  a  draught  im¬ 
plement,  as  a  plough  for  instance,  is  the 
point  to  be  determined,  the  dynamometer  is 
made  a  link  in  the  draught- chain,  and  the 
amount  of  extension  or  collapse  which  it 
suffers  indicates  the  intensity  of  the  strain. 

Dyne  (din),  in  physics,  a  unit  of  force. 
See  Dynamics. 

Dyrrhachium.  See  Durazzo. 

Dy'sart,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
of  Scotland,  in  Fife,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
It  is  an  old  place,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  district  of  parliamentary  burghs. 
Pop.  of  royal  burgh,  2623;  of  pari,  burgh, 
1891,  19,742. 

Dys'entery  (Greek,  dys,  difficult,  enter  a, 
the  bowels),  a  dangerous  disorder  of  the 
intestines,  known  by  fever;  frequent  griping 
stools;  tenesmus;  stools,  chiefly  mucous, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  the  natural 
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faeces  being  retained,  or  voided  in  small, 
compact,  hard  masses;  loss  of  appetite  and 
nausea.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
check  in  the  perspiration,  or  the  use  of  un¬ 
wholesome  and  putrid  food,  or  by  noxious 
exhalations  and  vapours,  and  it  is  often  the 
result  of  a  specific  contagion.  When  the 
symptoms  run  high,  produce  great  loss  of 
strength,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  putrid 
tendency  and  a  fetid  and  involuntary  dis¬ 
charge,  the  disease  often  terminates  fatally 
in  a  few  days.  In  some  cases  the  febrile 
state  wholly  disappears  after  a  time,  while 
the  proper  dysenteric  symptoms  may  be  of 
long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  acute  and  chronic  dysentery.  Saline 
purgatives,  and  for  severe  cases  laudanum 
(20  or  30  drops)  or  Dover’s  powder,  are  use¬ 
ful.  The  endemic  dysentery  of  Egypt  is  a 
distinct  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
worm  in  the  intestines. 

Dysmenorrhoe'a,  a  disease  of  women,  con¬ 
sisting  in  painful  or  difficult  menstruation, 
which  may  be  caused  in  various  ways. 

Dys'odile,  a  yellowish  or  greenish  foliated 
mineral  found  in  limestone,  with  remains  of 
fish  and  of  plants,  which,  when  ignited,  burns 
and  emits  a  very  bad  smell. 

Dyspep'sia  (Greek,  dys,  difficult,  and 
pepsis,  digestion),  difficulty  of  digestion. 
The  action  of  the  stomach  on  the  food  is 
that  usually  designated  as  digestion,  and  it 
is  the  derangement  of  this  process  that  is 
usually  expressed  by  the  term  dyspepsia. 
This  derangement  may  be  caused  by  dis¬ 
orders  of  a  very  various  and  even  opposite 
character.  The  sub-acute  and  chronic  forms 
of  gastric  irritation  and  inflammation  are 
the  most  common  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and 
are  often  caused  by  too  highly  -  seasoned 
or  too  abundant  food  and  stimulant  drinks, 
or  by  the  improper  use  of  emetics,  tonics, 
or  stimulants.  Another  class  of  dyspeptic 
diseases  is  connected  with  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  caus¬ 
ing  perversion  of  secretions  and  disorder  of 
functions.  A  third  class  of  dyspeptic  dis¬ 
eases  depends  on  the  nerves  connected  with 
the  digestive  viscera.  Hence  arises  an  order 
of  dyspeptic  symptoms  independent  of  any 
immediate  affection  of  the  stomach.  Dys¬ 
pepsia  is  therefore  not  a  disease  of  a  uni¬ 
form  character,  but  is  rather  attached  as  a 
symptom  to  a  variety  of  diseases.  The  most 
common  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  excesses  of 
various  kinds,  especially  in  the  quantity  of 
food  eaten.  Persons  of  a  sedentary  life 
require  less  nutriment  than  those  of  acti/e 
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habits.  Exercise  and  the  quantity  of  food 
to  be  digested  must  be  proportioned  to  each 
other.  The  quality  of  food  as  well  as  its 
quantity  has  to  be  considered.  Good  cookery, 
which  renders  the  food  tender  and  pulpy,  is 
one  preservative  against  dyspepsia,  lough 
and  badly-dressed  meats,  crude  vegetables, 
hot  bread  and  cakes,  and  the  daily  use  of 
hot  tea  or  coffee  for  breakfast,  are  amongst 
the  numerous  causes  of  this  ailment. 

Dyspho'nia,  a  difficulty  in  speaking.  The 
disorder  known  as  ‘  clergyman’s  sore-throat’ 
is  a  common  example.  Rest  of  the  vocal 
organs,  tonics,  muscular  exercise,  change  of 
scene,  are  generally  needed  to  aid  recovery. 

Dyspnoea  (dis-pne'a),  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing.  It  is  sometimes  hysterical,  sometimes 
a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs. 
The  treatment  varies  with  the  cause. 

Dytiscus,  more  correctly  Dyticus.  See 
Water-beetle. 

Dze'ren,  Dze'ron,  the  Chinese  antelope,  a 
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remarkably  swift  species  of  antelope  (Pro- 
capra  yutturosa)  inhabiting  the  dry  arid 
deserts  of  Central  Asia,  Thibet,  China,  and 
Southern  Siberia.  It  is  nearly  4J  feet  in 
length,  and  2£  high  at  the  shoulder. 

Dzig'getai,  or  Kiang  ( Equus  Hemidnus ), 
an  animal  found  in  Central  Asia,  allied  both 
to  the  horse  and  ass.  Its  head  is  large  like 
that  of  the  ass,  but  in  form  resembles  that 
of  the  horse.  The  ears  also  resemble  those 
of  the  horse.  It  runs  with  a  rapidity  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  best  Arabian  horses. 

Dzoungaria,  a  Chinese  territory  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  stretching  from  about  43  to  48°  N. 
lat.  and  from  about  82°  to  86°  e.  Ion.  It 
has  an  area  of  147,950  sq.  miles,  and  pop. 
600,000.  It  is  administratively  connected 
with  Kuldja,  and  since  the  surrender  of 
Ivuldja  by  the  Russians  in  1880  is  again 
under  Chinese  rule.  Dzoungaria,  once  the 
centre  of  an  independent  empire,  was  first 
conquered  by  the  Chinese  in  1757. 


E,  the  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  occurs  more 
frequently  in  English  words  than  any  other 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  long  or  natural 
sound  in  English  coincides  with  the  sound 
of  i  in  the  Italian  and  French  languages, 
as  in  here,  mere,  me.  It  has  also  another 
principal  sound,  a  short  one,  heard  in  met, 
men.  It  has  besides  a  sound  like  a  in  bare, 
as  in  there,  where,  &c.,  and  the  obscure  sound 
which  is  heard  in  her.  As  a  final  letter  in 
English  it  is  generally  silent,  but  it  serves 
to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  to 
have  its  long  sound,  as  in  mane ,  cane,  plume. 
When  two  e’a  come  together  the  sound  is 
generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  single  e 
long,  as  in  deem,  esteem ,  need  (comp,  how¬ 
ever  pre-exist,  &c.). 

E,  in  music,  is  the  third  note  or  degree 
of  the  diatonic  scale,  answering  to  the  mi  of 
the  Italians  and  French. 

Eadie  (e'di),  John,  D.D.,  a  Scottish 
preacher  and  theologian,  born  1810,  died 
1876.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity,  a/nd  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Secession  Church,  becoming  in  1843  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biblical  literature  in  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  church,  a  post  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  after  the  Secession  body  was 
merged  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
(in  1847).  Among  his  works  are  Biblical 


Cyclopaedia;  Analytical  Concordance  to  the 
Scriptures;  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopaedia;  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  Ephesians, 
and  similar  works  on  Colossians,  Philippians, 
and  Galatians;  and  The  English  Bible.  He 
was  one  of  the  scholars  engaged  on  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

Ead'mer,  an  English  monk,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  St.  Anselm.  In  1120  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews;  but  as  th3 
Scottish  king  refused  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  conse¬ 
crate  him,  he  returned  to  England  and  died 
a  simple  monk  about  1124.  Besides  the 
life  of  St.  Anselm,  Eadmer  wrote  lives  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Odo,  and  other 
English  saints,  as  well  as  a  valuable  history 
(Historia  Novorum)  of  events  in  England 
and  the  English  Church  from  1066  to  1122. 

Eagle,  the  general  name  of  raptorial  birds 
that  form  a  group  or  sub-family  (Aquillnae) 
of  the  great  family  Falconidae,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  eagles,  falcons,  and  hawks.  The 
eagle  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  noblest 
and  most  courageous  of  the  rapacious  birds. 
It  soars  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other 
European  bird,  from  which  circumstance 
the  ancients  considered  it  as  the  bird  or 
messenger  of  Jove.  The  genus  Aquila 
which  includes  the  most  typical  eagles,  is 
distinguished  by  its  long  and  powerful  bill, 


EAGLE - EAGLE-HAWK. 


the  curve  commencing  at  the  cere,  by  its 
wings  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  by 
its  tarsi  being  feathered  to  the  toes.  The 
imperial  eagle  ( A .  imperialis)  of  Central 
Europe  is  probably  the  species  to  which  the 
popular  belief  in  the  courage,  strength,  and 
nobleness  of  eagles  is  to  be  traced.  A .  chry- 
saetus,  the  golden  eagle,  is  the  chief  Brit¬ 
ish  species.  It  measures  over  6  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings,  and  3  feet 


Imperial  Eagle— Aqutta  imperialis. 


from  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
adults  have  the  body  brownish,  becoming 
darker  with  age;  the  feathers  of  the  head 
and  neck  pointed,  and  of  a  golden-red  hue. 
This  species  is  found  all  over  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  was  once  common  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  is  now  becoming 
rare.  The  Kirghis  and  other  tribes  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  use  the  golden  eagle  to  kill  ante¬ 
lopes,  foxes,  and  even  wolves.  Another 
British  eagle  is  the  erne  or  sea-eagle  ( Ha - 
liaetus  albicilla )  found  near  the  sea-coast 
or  lakes,  and  feeding  largely  on  fish.  The 
general  colour  is  grayish-brown,  the  head 
pale-coloured,  the  tail  white.  The  bald 
eagle  (Ilaliaetus  leucocephalus ),  found  in 
North  America  and  North-east  Asia,  is  the 
symbol  of  the  U.  States,  though  Eranklin 
deplores  the  selection  on  account  of  his 
mean  and  dishonest  habit  of  robbing  the 
industrious  osprey  of  the  fish  caught  by 
him.  Like  all  members  of  the  genus  his 
diet  is  less  restricted  than  that  of  the  true 
eagles;  and  he  even  takes  carrion.  Another 
eagle  (Circaetus  gallicus),  the  serpent  eagle, 
or  short-toed  eagle,  ranges  through  Southern 
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Europe,  Asia,  and  especially  North  Africa. 
In  structure  and  habits  this  bird  approaches 
the  buzzards.  See  also  Harpy  Eagle. 

Eagle,  as  a  symbol.  The  eagle  first 
appears  as  a  war  standard  amongst  the 
Persians,  through  whom  it  reached  the 
Egyptians.  As  the  standard  of  the  Roman 
armies  it  was  first  used  by  Marius,  and 
latterly  took  the  place  of  all  the  other 
emblems  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  It  was 
first  made  of 
wood,  then  of 
silver,  and  fin¬ 
ally,  under  s! 

Caesar  and  his 
successors,  of 
gold.  In  the 
mediaeval  ages 
the  eagle  be¬ 
came  the  her¬ 
aldic  emblem 
of  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  Empire, 
and  was  made 
double-headed 
in  the  1 4th  cen¬ 
tury.  When 
the  old  Ger¬ 
man  Empire 
ceased  the  Roman  Eagles, 

double -headed 

eagle  was  retained  by  Austria.  A  double - 
headed  eagle  is  also  the  national  military 
symbol  of  Russia,  as  a  single-headed  eagle 
is  that  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States 
of  America ;  the  latter  stands  with  out¬ 
spread  wings  guarding  a  shield,  with  the 
motto  E  pluribus  unum.  The  eagle  is  also 
the  badge  of  several  orders,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
founded  in  1701,  and  the  highest  order  in 
Prussia ;  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  also  a 
Prussian  order,  and  founded  in  1705;  the 
Russian  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  originally 
Polish,  and  instituted  in  1325. 

Eagle,  a  gold  coin  in  the  United  States 
of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  or  £2  sterling. 
It  was  first  coined  in  1795.  There  are  also 
half -eagles,  quarter  -  eagles,  and  double¬ 
eagles,  of  proportionate  values. 

Eagle,  a  lectern  or  reading-desk  in 
churches  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  ex¬ 
panded  wings. 

Eagle-hawk,  a  name  of  birds  (genus 
Morjihnus)  belonging  to  the  eagle  group, 
but  smaller  than  the  true  eagles,  with  com¬ 
paratively  short  wings  and  long  legs,  natives 
of  South  America. 


EAGLE-OWL  — 

Eagle-owl,  one  of  a  sub-family  of  owls 
(Buboninse),  the  most  remarkable  species  of 
which  is  the  Bubo  maximus  (the  great 
horned  owl),  little  inferior  in  size  to  the 
golden  eagle.  It  is  found  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  Central  Europe.  An  allied 
species,  the  Virginian  horned  owl  ( B .  vir- 
ginianus ),  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  United  States. 

Eagle-wood.  See  Aloes-wood. 

Eagre  (e'ger),  a  Norse  word  signifying 
the  same  as  bore  in  a  river.  See  Bore. 

Ear,  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  in  the 
higher  vertebrates  is  divided  into  the  outer, 
middle,  and  inner  ear.  The  external  ear, 


The  Ear  of  the  Right  Side. 


which  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel  for  collecting 
the  sound  waves  and  directing  them  inwards, 
is  composed  of  the  pavilion,  or  projecting 
part,  and  of  the  auditory  canal,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  concha,  or  central  hollow  of 
the  pavilion,  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  or  drum.  This  membrane  is  a  par¬ 
tition  stretched  obliquely  across  the  bottom 
of  the  auditory  canal,  which  it  separates 
from  the  middle  ear  or  drum;  it  is  semi¬ 
transparent  and  very  delicate.  It  vibrates 
with  the  waves  of  sound  which  strike  against 
it,  and  transmits  the  vibrations  to  certain 
little  bones  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
These  bones,  which  have  been  named  re¬ 
spectively  the  hammer  [malleus),  the  anvil 
(incus),  and  the  stirrup  (stapes),  transmit 
the  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear,  forming 
a  chain  communicating  at  one  end  with  the 
membrane  just  mentioned,  and  at  the  other 
with  the  inner  ear.  The  internal  ear  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bony  cavity  called  the  vestibule, 
three  semicircular  canals,  and  a  bony  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  shell,  called  the 
cochlea.  The  vestibule  communicates  with 
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the  tympanum,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semi¬ 
circular  canals,  and  is  entered  by  branches 
of  the  nerve  of  hearing.  The  various  parts  of 
the  internal  ear,  which  together  form  the 
osseous  labyrinth,  are  lodged  in  the  hardest 
part  of  the  temporal  bone ;  they  are  lined 
throughout  with  a  very  thin  membrane, 
and  are  full  of  a  very  thin  and  limpid  fluid. 
They  contain  a  structure  of  corresponding 
form  called  the  membranous  labyrinth,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sacs  and  canals,  also  containing  a 
fluid.  Within  the  membranous  canal  of  the 
cochlea  is  lodged  the  complicated  apparatus 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  chief  agent  in 
the  perception  of  sound.  The  middle  ear 
communicates  with  the  throat  and  pharynx 
by  the  Eustachian  tube,  through  which  air 
from  the  mouth  may  be  pressed  against  the 
membrane  of  the  drum.  In  the  external 
auditory  canal  of  the  ear  is  produced  the 
cerumen  or  ear-wax,  which  if  allowed  to 
accumulate  may  cause  deafness.  The  cut 
show’s  A  the  pavilion,  B  the  external  canal, 
c  the  drum  membrane  partly  removed,  D  ca¬ 
vity  of  middle  ear,  E  anvil  and  M  hammer, 
the  small  bones  communicating  with  the 
drum  and  vestibule,  H  cochlea,  G  semcircu- 
lar  canals,  I  Eustachian  tube. 

Ear-cockle,  a  disease  in  wheat  caused  by 
the  presence  in  the  grain  of  worms  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  Called  in  some 
parts  of  England  purples. 

Earl,  a  degree  of  the  British  nobility 
between  marquis  and  viscount,  the  title  of 
highest  antiquity  in  England.  The  title  was 
made  hereditary  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  for  a  time  wras  used  interchangeably 
with  that  of  count ,  the  corresponding  title 
on  the  Continent.  The  wife  of  an  earl  is 
still  called  a  countess.  An  earl’s  coronet  is 
composed  of  eight  pearls  raised  upon  points, 
with  small  leaves  between,  above  the  rim. 
See  Coronet. 

Earle,  John,  English  bishop  and  writer, 
born  about  1601,  died  1665.  He  wTas  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  after  writing  some 
short  poems  gave  to  the  world  anonymously 
in  1628  Microcosmographie,  or  a  Piece  of 
the  World  discovered  in  Essays  and  Cha¬ 
racters — a  work  full  of  wit,  humour,  and 
admirable  character-painting.  He  u?as  tutor 
to  Charles  II.,  accompanied  him  during  his 
exile,  and  was  held  by  him  in  the  highest 
esteem.  In  1662  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  next  year  was  translated 
to  Salisbury. 

Earlestown,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land,  14  miles  east  of  Liverpool.  There  are 
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here  the  wagon  works  of  the  London  and  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  styles  of  architecture 
N.W.  Railway.  Pop.  5497.  that  prevailed  in  England.  It  succeeded 

Earl-marshal,  a  great  officer  of  England,  the  Norman  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 


Early  English  Style.— North-west  Transept  of  Early  English  Style.— Detached  Shafts  in  Lady 

Beverley  Minster.  .  Chapel,  Salisbury  Cathedral. 


who  had,  anciently,  several  courts  under  his 
jurisdiction,  as  the  court  of  chivalry  and  the 
court  of  honour.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
College  of  Arms  (Heralds’  College),  grants 
armorial  bearings,  and  deter¬ 
mines  all  claims  in  connection 
with  them.  The  office  is  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  family  of  the  How¬ 
ards.  There  was  also  an  earl- 
marshal  of  Scotland,  the  office 
being  hereditary  in  the  Keith 
family.  . 

Earlom,  Richard,  English 
mezzotinto  engraver,  born  1743, 
died  1822.  His  engravings  from 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Van  Huy- 
sum,  &c.,  are  very  fine. 

Early,  Jubal  A.,  General,  was  born  in 
Franklin  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  3, 1816.  He  served 
in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  In  the 
war  against  the  Union  his  want  of  success 
compelled  Gen.  Lee  to  remove  him  from 
command.  Since  the  war  a  manager  of  the 
Louisiana  lottery. 

Early  English  Architecture,  the  first  of 
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(1189),  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reigm 
of  Henry  II.  in  1272,  a  period  of  123  years, 
when  it  gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated 
style.  One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  in 
this  style  is  the  form  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  which  are  narrow  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  height,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  pointed  arch,  resem¬ 
bling  the  blade  of  a  lancet. 
Throughout  the  early  period  of 
the  style  they  are  very  plain, 
particularly  in  small  churches ; 
but  in  cathedrals  and  other  large 
buildings  the  windows,  frequently 
combined  two  or  more  together, 
are  carried  to  a  great  height, 
are  richly  and  deeply  moulded, 
and  the  jambs  ornamented  with  slender 
shafts.  On  the  eastern  and  western  fronts 
of  small  churches  the  windows  are  often 
combined  in  this  manner,  with  a  circular 
window  above  and  a  richly  moulded  door 
below;  but  in  large  buildings  there  is  often 
more  than  one  range  of  windows,  and 
the  combinations  are  very  various.  Though 


Early  English  Capital, 
Salisbury. 
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separated  on  the  outside,  these  lancets  are 
in  the  intei'ior  combined  into  one  design, 
thus  giving  the  first  idea  of  a  compound 
window.  The  doorways  are  in  general 
pointed,  and  in  rich  buildings  sometimes 
double;  they  are  usually  moulded,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  the  tooth-ornament.  The  but¬ 
tresses  are  often  very  bold  and  prominent, 
and  are  frequently  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  building  with  but  little  diminution,  and 
terminate  in  acutely  -  pointed  pediments, 
which,  when  raised  above  the  parapet,  pro¬ 
duce  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  pinnacles. 
In  this  style,  likewise,  flying- buttresses  were 
first  introduced  (see  Buttresses),  and  the 
buttresses  themselves  much  increased  in  pro¬ 
jection  owing  to  the  comparative  light¬ 
ness  of  the  walls,  which  required  some  coun¬ 
ter-support  to  resist  the  outward  pressure 
of  the  vaulting.  T  he  roof  in  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  style  appears  always  to  have  been  high 
pitched,  and  the  towers  surmounted  by  lofty 
pointed  spires,  as  at  Salisbury  Cathedral 
(illustrated  at  Gothic).  In  the  interior  the 
arches  are  usually  lancet-shaped,  and  the 
pillars  often  reduced  to  very  slender  pro¬ 
portions.  As  if  to  give  still  greater  lightness 
of  appearance,  they  are  frequently  made  up 
of  a  centre  pillar,  surrounded  by  slight  de¬ 
tached  shafts,  only  connected  with  the  pillar 
by  thoir  capitals  and  bases,  and  bands  of 
metal  placed  at  intervals.  These  shafts 
are  generally  of  Purbeck  marble,  the  pillar 
itself  being  of  stone,  and  from  their  extreme 
slenderness  they  sometimes  appear  as  if 
quite  inadequate  to  support  the  weight 
above  them.  Some  of  the  best  examples 
are  to  be  seen  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The 
architects  of  this  style  carried  their  ideas  of 
lightness  to  the  utmost  limits  of  prudence, 
and  their  successors  have  been  afraid  to 
imitate  their  example.  The  abacus  of  the 
capitals  is  generally  made  up  of  two  bold 
round  mouldings,  with  a  deep  hollow  be¬ 
tween.  The  foliage  is  peculiar,  generally 
very  gracefully  drawn,  and  thrown  into  ele¬ 
gant  curves;  it  is  usually  termed  stiff-leaved , 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  rising  with  a 
stiff  stem  from  the  neck-mould  of  the  capital. 
The  trefoil  is  commonly  imitated,  and  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  style.  The  mould¬ 
ings  of  this  style  have  great  boldness,  and 
produce  a  striking  effect  of  light  and  shade. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  rounds  separated  by 
deep  hollows,  in  which  a  peculiar  ornament, 
called  the  dog's-tooth,  is  used,  whenever  orna¬ 
ment  can  be  introduced.  This  ornament  is 
as  characteristic  of  the  Early  English  as 


the  zigzag  is  of  the  Norman.  See  Dog's- 

tooth. 

Earnest,  in  law,  any  sum  paid  in  advance, 
to  bind  parties  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal 
agreement,  or  something  given  by  a  buyer 
to  a  seller  as  a  pledge  of  adherence  to  a 
bargain.  The  party  is  then  obliged  to 
abide  by  his  bargain,  and  is  not  discharged 
upon  forfeiting  his  earnest.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  general  view  is,  that  the  sum  paid  as 
earnest,  however  small,  is  part  of  the  price. 

Ear-ring,  an  ornament  for  the  ear,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  ring  or  hook  passing  through 
the  lobe,  with  a  pendant  of  diamonds,  pearls, 
or  other  jewels  frequently  attached.  Ear¬ 
rings  were  commonly  worn  amongst  the 
Oriental  nations,  and  by  both  sexes,  from 
the  earliest  times.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  -were  not  so  commonly 
worn  by  men  as  by  women.  In  England 
the  Romanized  Britons  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  wore  them,  but  the  fashion  declined 
in  the  10th  century,  and  was  again  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  16th  century,  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time. 

Ear-shell,  a  name  given  to  certain  uni¬ 
valve  molluscs  of  the  genus  Haliotis  (which 
see). 

Earth,  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  a 
nearly  spherical  body  which  every  twenty- 
four  hours  rotates  from  west  to  east  round 
an  imaginary  line  called  its  axis — this  axis 
having  as  its  extremities  the  north  and  south 
poles  respectively — while  in  the  course  of  a 
year  it  completes  a  revolution  round  the  sun. 
To  an  observer  whose  view  is  not  obstructed 
any  part  of  the  earth  presents  itself  as  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  horizontal  expanse,  on  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  the  heavens  appear  to  rest. 
Accordingly,  in  remote  antiquity,  the  earth 
was  regarded  as  a  flat,  circular  body,  floating 
on  the  water.  But  even  in  antiquity  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  began  to  be 
suspected.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition 
that  we  can  explain  how  the  horizon  of 
vision  grows  wider  and  wider  the  higher 
the  position  we  choose,  how  the  tops  of 
towers  and  mountains  at  a  distance  become 
visible  before  the  bases,  how  the  hull  of  a 
ship  first  disappears  as  she  sails  away,  and 
how,  as  we  go  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  new  stars  become  visible.  Besides 
these  proofs  there  are  many  others,  such  as 
the  circular  shadow  of  the  earth  seen  on  the 
moon  during  an  eclipse,  the  gradual  appear¬ 
ance  and  disappearance  of  the  sun,  and, 
lastly,  the  fact  that  since  1519  it  has  been 
regularly  circumnavigated. 
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The  earth  is  not,  however,  an  exact  sphere, 
but  is  very  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles, 
so  as  to  have  the  form  known  as  an  oblate 
spheroid.  In  this  way  the  polar  diameter , 
or  diameter  from  pole  to  pole,  is  shorter 
than  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  this — 
the  equatorial  diameter.  The  most  accurate 
measurements  make  the  polar  diameter  about 
27  miles  less  than  the  equatorial,  the  equa¬ 
torial  diameter  being  found  to  be  7925 ‘6 
miles,  and  the  polar  7899  ’14.  The  earth  is 
regarded  as  divided  into  two  halves — the 
northern  and  the  southern  hemisphere— by 
the  equator ,  an  imaginary  line  going  right 
round  it  midway  between  the  poles.  In 
order  to  indicate  with  precision  the  position 
of  places  on  the  earth  additional  circles  are 
imagined  to  intersect  one  another  on  the 
surface  in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  the 
one  set  all  pass  through  both  poles,  while 
those  of  the  other  are  drawn  parallel  to  the 
equator.  The  former  are  called  meridians , 
the  latter  parallels  of  lat  itude ,  and  by  them 
we  can  tell  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
thus  the  exact  position  of  any  place. 

Many  experiments  by  various  methods 
have  been  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
average  density  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  matter  it  contains.  Amongst 
these  methods  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  that 
of  determining  the  attraction  of  a  mountain 
on  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line  and  calcu¬ 
lating  from  thence  the  density  of  the  earth; 
(2)  that  founded  on  the  difference  of  oscil¬ 
lation  in  a  pendulum  when  placed  at  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  and  when  at  the  sea- 
level;  (3)  the  converse  of  the  preceding 
method,  by  the  determination  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  gravity  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  mine,  by  pendulum  experiments;  (4) 
Cavendish’s  experiment  with  the  torsion  bal¬ 
ance,  which  attempts  to  compare  the  attrac¬ 
tive  force  of  two  large  lead  balls  over  other 
two  small  lead  balls  with  that  exercised  by 
the  earth.  From  these  and  other  experi¬ 
ments  it  has  been  calculated,  taking  the 
mean  of  all  results,  that  the  density  of  the 
earth  is  to  that  of  water  as  5'639  to  1. 

The  earth,  in  common  with  the  other 
planets,  moves  round  the  sun,  completing  its 
revolution  in  about  365  days  and  six  hours, 
and  thus  forming  our  common  year.  The 
orbit  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci.  Hence  the  earth  is  not 
equally  distant  from  the  sun  in  all  parts  of 
the  year;  being  about  3,000,000  miles  nearer 
at  one  time  than  another,  its  least  distance 
{ perihelion  distance)  according  to  recent 
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calculations  being  89,897,000  miles,  its 
greatest  ( aphelion  distance)  92,963,000,  and 
the  mean  distance,  or  half  the  length  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  orbit,  91,430,000  miles. 
From  this  it  may  be  calculated  that  the 
velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  about  17 
miles  a  second.  In  winter  (speaking  of  the 
northern  hemisphere)  the  earth  is  nearest 
the  sun  and  in  summer  farthest  from  it; 
for  the  difference  in  the  summer  and  winter 
temperature  is  not  occasioned  by  the  greater 
or  less  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
but  by  the  more  or  less  oblique  direction  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  The  passage  of  the  earth 
round  its  orbit  causes  the  sun  to  appear  as 
if  it  described  a  similar  orbit  in  the  heavens; 
and  hence  it  is  that  at  one  time  of  the  year 
one  group  of  stars  is  seen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  sunset  and  at 
another  time  another  group.  This  apparent 
path  of  the  sun  is  the  ecliptic,  and  corres¬ 
ponds  with  what  would  be  the  path  of  the 
earth  as  seen  from  the  sun;  and  the  groups 
of  stars  through  which  the  sun  successively 
passes  form  the  zodiac. 

The  earth's  daily  motion  about  its  own 
axis  takes  place,  according  to  mean  time,  in 
twenty-three  hours,  fifty-six  minutes,  and 
four  seconds.  This  diurnal  revolution  is  the 
occasion  of  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 
As  the  axis  on  which  the  earth  performs  its 
diurnal  rotation  forms  with  the  plane  of  its 
path  about  the  sun  an  angle  of  23J°  (which 
angle  also  represents  that  between  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
equator),  the  sun  ascends  in  the  heavens, 
from  March  21  to  June  21  (the  summer  sols¬ 
tice ),  about  23^°  above  the  equator  towards 
the  north  pole,  and  descends  again  towards 
the  equator  from  June  21  to  September  23; 
it  then  sinks  till  December  21  (the  winter 
solstice),  about  23|°  below  the  equator,  to¬ 
wards  the  south  pole,  and  returns  again  to 
the  equator  by  March  21.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  cause  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
inequality  of  day  and  night  attending  them. 
For  all  countries  lying  beyond  the  equator, 
day  and  night  are  equal  only  twice  in  the 
year  (at  the  equinoxes).  At  the  summer 
solstice  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  and  the  south  pole  away 
from  it,  and  for  23^°  round  the  former  there 
is  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  sun  is  continually  above  the 
horizon  for  more  than  24  hours,  while  round 
the  latter  there  is  an  equal  extent  of  surface 
within  which  the  sun  for  similar  periods  is 
below  the  horizon.  (See  Day.)  The  reverse 
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state  of  matters  occurs  at  the  winter  solstice. 
The  circles  bounding  these  regions  are  called 
respectively  the  arctic  and  the  antarctic 
circle,  and  the  regions  themselves  the  polar 
or  frigid  zones.  Throughout  a  region  ex¬ 
tending  to  23|°  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
the  sun  is  directly  overhead  at  every  point 
in  succession  twice  in  the  year.  The  circles 
which  bound  this  region  are  called  the  tro¬ 
pics,  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  being 
the  tropic  of  Cancer ,  that  in  the  southern 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  while  the  region 
between  is  the  torrid  zone.  The  regions 
between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  are 
respectively  the  north  and  south  temperate 
zones. 

From  the  evidence  furnished  by  volcanoes, 
hot  springs,  sinking  of  mines,  &c.,  it  is  known 
that  the  earth  has  a  high  internal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
various  observed  rates  of  increase  this  tem¬ 
perature  seems  to  increase  1°  Fahr.  for  every 
60  ft.  of  descent.  Assuming  this  to  continue, 
the  rocks  at  a  depth  of  2  miles  would  be  as  hot 
as  boiling  water,  and  at  a  depth  of  50  miles 
the  heat  would  be  such  as  at  the  surface  would 
melt  every  known  solid.  This  being  so, 
various  theories  as  to  the  internal  condition 
of  the  earth  have  been  proposed:  (1)  That  a 
thin  envelope  or  crust  surrounds  a  molten 
interior.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
as  tides  must  be  produced  in  such  a  molten 
mass  the  cool  outer  crust  would  be  unable 
to  withstand  the  enormous  force  of  these 
unless  it  were  about  2000  miles  thick.  (2) 
That  the  interior  is  solid,  with  spaces  here 
and  there  filled  with  liquid  or  gaseous 
material.  This  theory  assumes  that  there 
are  within  the  earth  enormous  cavities  filled 
with  molten  rock,  which  escapes  when  local 
pressure  is  removed  in  the  form  of  volcanic 
outbursts.  (3)  That  the  earth  consists  of 
a  thin  crust,  a  large  solid  nucleus,  and  a 
liquid  film  between  the  nucleus  and  the 
crust;  the  temperature  at  the  centre  being 
not  much  greater  than  comparatively  near 
the  surface.  (4)  That  the  earth  is  solid  to 
the  centre,  but  any  part  may  become  liquid 
if  local  pressure  is  removed.  We  know  that 
if  the  pressure  on  a  solid  be  increased  the 
melting  point  is  correspondingly  raised ; 
now  the  pressure  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  even  at  the  depth  of  50  or  100  miles, 
must  be  something  enormous,  and  probably 
is  so  great  as  to  keep  the  rocks  there  per¬ 
manently  in  a  solid  condition,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  heat.  This  last  theory  is 
considered  the  most  probable.  On  the  sup¬ 


position  of  its  correctness  volcanoes  might 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  certain 
points  here  and  there  pressure  is  removed 
by  the  elevations  of  portions  of  the  earth’s 
surface  which  are  constantly  taking  place, 
and  that  this  allows  the  rocks  to  liquefy. 
Water  may  then  soak  down  to  these  liquid 
rocks,  and  being  converted  into  steam  pro¬ 
duce  the  various  volcanic  phenomena. 

The  earth  (like  the  other  planets)  is 
believed  to  have  condensed  and  solidified 
from  a  gaseous  or  nebular  condition,  and 
to  have  once  had  a  far  higher  temperature 
than  now.  If  such  were  the  case  the  outer 
surface,  losing  heat  by  radiation,  would  be 
the  first  part  to  cool  quickly;  while  the 
interior,  losing  its  heat  by  conduction,  would 
not  cool  so  rapidly,  and  therefore  would 
naturally  have  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  portion  at  the  surface.  This  is  what  all 
observations  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
earth  to  be,  and  the  shape  of  the  earth  also 
indicates  that  it  must  once  have  been  in  a 
fluid  state.  Even  the  time  at  which  it  was 
in  the  fluid  state  has  been  roughly  calculated 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  whose  estimate  makes 
it  about  200  millions  of  years  ago.  See 
Nebular  Hypothesis. 

Another  feature  that  the  earth  as  a  whole 
presents  is  its  magnetism.  When  a  magnetic 
needle  is  balanced  on  a  point  it  remains  at 
rest  in  one  position  only,  pointing  then  nearly 
due  north  and  south.  This  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  acts 
as  a  great  magnet.  It  has  in  fact  two  poles 
— a  north  and  a  south  magnetic  pole — which 
are  not  very  far  from,  but  by  no  means  coin¬ 
cident  with,  the  geographical  poles.  There 
is  also  a  neutral  line  or  magnetic  equator, 
which  does  not  greatly  diverge  from  the 
geographical  equator.  The  earth  acts  upon 
all  magnets  as  they  act  upon  each  other,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  point  north 
and  south. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  contains  over 
196,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  scarcely 
a  third-part  is  dry  land,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  being  water.  The  land  is  arranged 
into  masses  of  irregular  shape  and  size,  the 
greatest  connected  mass  being  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  chief  masses  receive  the 
name  of  continents,  detached  masses  of 
smaller  size  forming  islands.  The  surface 
of  the  land  is  variously  diversified,  exhibit¬ 
ing  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  plateaus, 
deserts,  &c.  The  water  area  of  the  earth 
is  divided  into  oceans,  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  &c., 
while  rivers  and  lakes  may  be  regarded  as 
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features  of  the  land  surface.  The  great 
phenomena  of  the  oceans  are  currents  and 
tides.  The  population  of  the  whole  earth 
is  estimated  at  from  1350  to  1450  millions. 
The  earth  is  attended  by  the  moon  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  or  subsidiary  planet.  See  also  such 
articles  as  Climate,  Currents,  Ocean,  Earth¬ 
quake,  Seasons,  &c. 

Earth-closet,  a  place  in  which  the  faeces 
from  the  human  body  are  received  in  a 
quantity  of  earth.  The  advantages  of  the 
earth-closet  system  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
dry  earth  is  one  of  the  best  disinfectants 
and  deodorizers,  and  that  the  compound 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  faecal 
matter  and  the  earth  is  valuable  and  easily 
applied  as  manure.  In  large  cities  the 
earth-closet  system  would  hardly  be  prac¬ 
ticable  on  account  of  the  expense  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  storing  large  quantities  of  earth, 
but  in  agricultural  districts  the  system 
might  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

Earth  -  currents,  violent  electrical  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  nature  of  transient  cur¬ 
rents,  which  rush  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  and  by  which  telegraph  lines,  and 
particularly  long  submarine  lines,  are  con¬ 
stantly  troubled.  Their  origin  and  nature 
are  not  thoroughly  understood,  but  they  are 
found  to  be  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  perturbations  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
called  magnetic  storms,  and  these,  it  is  well 
known,  are  closely  connected  both  with  the 
appearance  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  sun’s  spots. 

Earthenware,  a  name  applied  to  the  com¬ 
moner  sorts  of  pottery-ware.  (See  Pottery.) 
The  older  kinds  of  earthenware,  such  as 
Majolica,  Delft- ware,  Faience,  and  Palissy- 
ware,  are  not  only  glazed,  but  are  besides 
elaborately  coloured  and  enamelled  and  or¬ 
namented  with  raised  figures  of  various 
kinds. 

Earth -houses,  a  name  generally  given 
throughout  Scotland  to  underground  build¬ 
ings,  also  known  as  4  Piets’  houses  ’  or 
‘Piets’  dwellings.’  The  earth-house  in  its 
simplest  form  consists  of  a  single  irregular¬ 
shaped  chamber,  formed  of  unhewn  stones, 
the  side  walls  gradually  converging  towards 
the  top  until  they  can  be  roofed  by  stones 
of  4  or  5  feet  in  width,  all  covered  in  by  a 
mound  of  earth  rising  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  district.  In  the 
more  advanced  form  of  these  structures  two 
or  three  chambers  are  found.  Earth-houses 
are  frequent  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland, 
occasionally  thirty  or  forty  being  found  in 
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the  same  locality.  Querns,  bones,  deers’ 
horns,  earthen  vessels,  cups  and  implements 
of  bone,  stone  celts,  bronze  swords,  and  the 
like,  are  occasionally  found  in  connection 
with  them.  Very  similar  structures,  known 
as  beehive-houses,  occur  also  in  Ireland. 

Earth-nut,  the  Banium  jlexuosum,  an 
umbelliferous  plant  common  in  woods  and 
fields  in  Britain.  The  leaves  are  ternately 
divided,  and  the  small  white  flowers  are  in 
terminal  umbels.  The  tuber  or  nut  is  about 
4  or  6  inches  below  the  surface,  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  long  slender  root.  It  is 
brown,  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  of  a  sweetish 
farinaceous  nature,  resembling  in  taste  the 
common  chestnut.  Swine  are  very  fond  of 
the  nuts,  and  fatten  rapidly  where  they  are 
abundant.  The  name  is  frequently  applied 
to  Banium  Bulbocastanum,  which  has  a 
similar  tuber.  The  earth-nut  of  Egypt  is 
the  tuber  of  Cyperus  rotundus  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  that  of  China  the 
subterranean  pods  of  Ardchis  hypogcea,  a 
leguminous  plant. 

Earthquake,  a  shaking  of  certain  parts 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  produced  by  causes 
not  perceivable  by  our  senses.  This  motion 
occurs  in  very  different  ways,  having  some¬ 
times  a  perpendicular,  sometimes  a  horizon¬ 
tal  undulating,  and  sometimes  a  whirling 
motion.  It  also  varies  much  in  degrees  of 
violence,  from  a  shock  which  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  to  one  which  bursts  open  chasms 
and  changes  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
itself.  During  these  shocks  sometimes  smoke 
and  flames,  but  more  frequently  stones  and 
torrents  of  water  are  discharged.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions  are  kindred  phenomena,  the  latter 
differing  from  the  former  principally  in 
proceeding  from  a  permanent  crater.  All 
observations  go  to  prove  that  both  are  due 
to  disruptions  produced  by  internal  heat  at 
a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Of  the  particular  waf  in  which  this 
force  works,  however,  there  are  various 
theories.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
the  centre  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  dis¬ 
turbances  is  always  near  the  sea  or  other 
large  supplies  of  water,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
turbances  are  directly  caused  by  the  filtra¬ 
tion  of  the  water  down  to  igneous  matter, 
and  the  consequent  generation  of  vast 
quantities  of  steam  which  frees  itself  by  ex¬ 
plosion.  (See  Earth.)  Others  have  sought 
to  explain  earthquakes  as  part  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  a  planet  cooling  at  the  surface. 
The  steady  contraction  of  matter  caused  by 
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the  decay  of  heat  would  be  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  cavities  with  an  increasing  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  neighbouring  strata  till  a  tre- 
inendous  subsidence  involving  convulsions 
reaching  to  the  earth’s  surface  removed  the 
strain.  The  most  remarkable  earthquakes 
of  modern  times  are  those  which  destroyed 
Lima,  in  1746,  and  Lisbon  in  1755;  still 
more  recent  are  the  earthquakes  that  visited 
Calabria  in  1857,  Peru  and  Ecuador  in  1868, 
the  island  of  Ischia  in  1884,  Charleston  and 
that  district  of  the  United  States  in  1886, 
Mentone  and  the  Riviera  of  Italy  in  1887. 

Earths,  a  term  applied  to  certain  taste¬ 
less,  inodorous,  dry,  uninflammable,  non¬ 
volatile,  insoluble  substances,  difficultly  fu¬ 
sible,  and  of  a  moderate  specific  gravity, 
which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  gravel  and  soil  that  go  to  make  up 
the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  of  our 
globe.  They  include  lime,  baryta,  strontia, 
magnesia,  alumina,  &c.  The  earths  were 
regarded  as  simple  bodies  until  Sir  H.  Davy 
proved  them  to  be  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  metals. 

Earth-shine,  in  astron.  a  name  given  to 
the  faint  light  visible  on  the  part  of  the 
moon  not  illuminated  by  the  sun,  due  to  the 
illumination  of  that  portion  by  the  light 
which  the  earth  reflects  on  her.  It  is  most 
conspicuous  when  the  illuminated  part  of 
the  disc  is  at  its  smallest,  as  soon  after  new 
moon.  This  phenomenon  is  popularly  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon’s 
arms.’ 

Earth-tongue,  the  popular  name  given 
to  club-shaped  fungi  of  the  genus  Geoglos - 
sum,  found  in  lawns  and  grassy  pastures. 

Earth-tremors,  slight  vibrations  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface  that  may  be 
noted  by  means  of  special  instruments  their 
cause  not  being  known. 

Earthworks  (in  fortification)  are  military 
works  formed  chiefly  of  earth  and  designed 
either  as  permanent  or  temporary  defences. 
They  are  cheaper,  more  easily  repaired,  and 
expose  their  defenders  to  less  risk  fi'om 
broken  stone  than  stone- works. 

Earthworm  ( Lumbricus  terrestris),  agenus 
of  common  worms,  order  Oligochaeta,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  abranchiate  (having  no  bran¬ 
chiae,  or  external  respiratory  organs)  section 
of  the  class  Annelida.  They  have  a  long, 
cylindrical  body,  divided  by  transverse  fur¬ 
rows  into  numerous  rings.  The  mouth  is 
destitute  of  teeth,  and  they  have  no  eyes, 
tentacles,  or  cirrhi.  They  are  hermaph¬ 
rodite.  The  common  earthworm  attains 
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nearly  a  foot  in  length.  It  subsists  on  roots, 
woody  fibres,  animal  matter,  &c.  It  moves 
by  the  contractions  of  successive  parts  of 
the  body  aided  by  a  double  row  of  bristles. 
They  are  of  great  service  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist  by  loosening  the  soil  and  increasing 
its  depth.  This  is  chiefly  the  result  of  their 
mode  of  nourishment,  since  they  deposit  the 
soil  they  have  swallowed,  after  digestion, 
in  heaps  called  uorm  castings  which  bring 
up  rich  fine  soil  to  the  surface,  gradually 
covering  the  upper  layer  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  several  inches. 

Ear-trumpet,  an  artificial  instrument  for 
aiding  the  collection  of  the  vibrations  or 
waves  of  sound,  and  carrying  them  in  an 
intensified  form  to  the  internal  parts  of  the 
ear.  They  are  generally  made  of  tin,  vul¬ 
canite,  gutta-percha,  &c.,  and  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  A  small  kind  known  as  ear- 
cornets  or  acoustic  auricles,  attached  to  the 
ear  by  a  spring,  are  sometimes  used  in  slight 
cases  of  deafness. 

Earwig  ( Forfictila ),  a  common  orthopter¬ 
ous  insect  whose  name  is  derived  from  its 
supposed  habit  of  insinuating 
itself  into  the  ears  of  persons. 

This  is  practically  impossible, 
yet  the  notion  is  widely 
spread,  as  appears  from  the 
names  given  to  the  earwig  in 
different  languages,  as  in 
French  perceoreille  (pierce- 
ear),  in  German  ohrenhohler 
(ear-borer).  Much  damage 
is  sustained  by  gardeners 
from  the  depredations  of  these 
insects  among  fruit  and  ten¬ 
der  vegetables,  which  consti-  E%Zrmdan8)lla 
tute  their  proper  food.  The 
earwig  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  having  the  wings  folded  under  very 
short  and  truncate  elytra  or  wing-cases,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  armed  with 
a  horny  forceps. 

Easel  (e'zel),  the  frame  on  which  an  artist 
supports  his  canvas.  It  is  usually  made  to 
fold  up  after  use. 

Easement,  in  law,  a  right  or  privilege 
which  one  proprietor  may  have  to  use  the 
land  of  another  in  connection  with  the  needs 
of  his  own  land,  as  the  use  of  a  way,  a 
water-course,  &c.  The  right  to  an  ease¬ 
ment  may  be  acquired  either  by  grant  or 
by  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  a  period  of 
years. 

East,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
being  the  point  in  the  heavens  where  the 
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sun  is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  earth;  that  point 
of  the  horizon  lying  on  the  right  hand  when 
one’s  face  is  turned  towards  the  north  pole. 
By  the  East,  in  an  indefinite  sense,  is  often 
meant  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  China,  &c. 

Eastbourne,  a  watering-place  of  England, 
county  of  Sussex,  situated  on  the  English 
Channel,  near  Beachy  Head.  The  town  is 
handsomely  built,  having  fine  parades  and 
well-planted  walks  and  drives.  Pop.  34,977. 

East  Cape,  the  most  easterly  point  of 
Asia,  projecting  into  Behring’s  Strait  nearly 
opposite  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  Alaska. 

Easter,  the  festival  commemorating  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  observed  in  the  R. 
Catholic,  the  Greek,  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church. 
By  the  first  Christians  it  was  considered  to 
continue  the  feast  of  the  passover,  at  which 
the  paschal  lamb,  a  type  of  Christ,  was 
sacrificed.  Hence  its  name  in  Greek  (pascha), 
French  (pdques),  and  other  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew  pesach, 
passover.  The  English  name  comes  from 
the  Ang. -Saxon  Eostre,  a  goddess  of  light 
or  spring,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  in 
April.  There  was  long  a  dispute  in  the 
Christian  church  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
holding  Easter,  the  Christians  of  the  East 
celebrating  it  on  the  same  day  as  that  on 
which  the  Jewish  passover  fell,  that  is,  the 
14th  of  Nisan  (hence  they  were  called 
quarto  decimani),  while  the  majority  of  the 
church  celebrated  it  on  the  Sunday  next 
after  this  day.  The  controversy  was  decided 
by  the  Council  of  Nice  (Nicsea)  in  325, 
which  settled  that  it  was  to  be  reckoned  as 
at  present,  namely,  that  Easter  is  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens 
upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March,  and 
if  the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday, 
Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after,  but,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  for  the  ‘full  moon’  in  the 
above  the  ‘fourteenth  day  of  the  moon’ 
should  be  substituted. 

Easter  Dues,  or  Offerings,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  certain  dues  paid  to  the  parochial 
clergy  by  the  parishioners  at  Easter  as  a 
compensation  for  the  tithe  for  personal 
labour. 

Easter  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  Ion.  109°  17'  w. ;  lat.  27°  6' s. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  one  side  about 
12  miles  long,  the  other  two  about  9  each; 
highest  point,  1200  feet.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
but  little  cultivated.  There  are  some  r@- 
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markable  sculptures  on  this  island,  consist¬ 
ing  of  gigantic  stone  images  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  belongs 
to  an  Englishman,  and  is  utilized  as  a  graz¬ 
ing  farm  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  now  number  only  about  150,  the  bulk 
of  them  having  recently  been  transported 
elsewhere. 

Eastern  Archipelago.  See  Malay  Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

Eastern  Churches,  a  collective  term  for 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Abyssinian, 
Syrian,  and  other  kindred  churches. 

Eastern  Empire.  See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Eastern  Question,  the  name  given  to  the 
diplomatic  and  national  interests  affected 
by  the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Europe,  and  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  territory  thus  left,  or  presum¬ 
ably  to  be  left.  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Greece  are  the  new  states  which  have 
naturally  arisen  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  power,  and  their  history  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  respective  policies  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  towards  them 
is  the  history  of  the  phases  of  the  ‘  Eastern 
Question  ’  so  far.  The  Crimean  war  of  1854- 
56  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  followed 
after  it,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1877-78  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  are 
amongst  the  notable  events  connected  with 
this  subject. 

Eastern  Roumelia,  a  portion  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dominions  in  Europe  lying  on  the  south 
of  Bulgaria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Balkan  Mountains;  area,  13,500  sq. 
miles.  The  country  is  fertile,  but  agricul¬ 
ture  is  backward;  wheat,  wine,  tobacco,  &c., 
are  produced;  timber  is  abundant.  The 
chief  town  is  Philippopolis.  E.  Roumelia 
was  constituted  an  autonomous  province  of 
Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
but  recently  attached  itself  to  Bulgaria. 
(See  Bulgaria.)  Pop.  975,000. 

Easter  Term,  in  England,  a  term  for  law 
sittings,  &c.,  beginning  on  the  30th  April, 
and  continuing  till  about  the  end  of  May 
or  early  in  June— in  the  English  universi¬ 
ties  a  term  held  in  the  spring,  and  lasting 
for  about  six  weeks. 

East  India  Company,  a  great  English 
company,  originally  simply  a  trading  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Hindustan.  It  was  formed 
in  1599  in  London,  with  a  subscribed  capital 
of  about  £30,000,  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
with  the  East  Indies.  A  charter  was  granted 
to  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  31st  December, 
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1600,  for  fifteen  years,  renewable  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  period.  In  this  charter  the  company  is 
styled,  ‘  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East 
Indies.’  The  first  voyages  resulted  in  large 
profits.  The  illustration  represents  what  is  be- 
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lieved  tohave  been  the  original  head-quarters 
of  the  company,  from  a  unique  engraving  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  1609  the  charter 
was  renewed  by  James  L,  and  made  per¬ 
petual,  reserving  power  to  the  crown  to  re¬ 
call  it  at  three  years’  notice.  Additional 
power  was  granted  to  the  Company  of  seiz¬ 
ing  and  confiscating  ships  and  goods  of  con¬ 
traband  traders,  either  in  the  British  do¬ 
minions  or  in  any  of  the  places  where  they 
were  authorized  to  trade.  Among  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  had  induced  the  Company  to 
press  for  this  renewal  of  their  charter  was 
the  necessity  they  had  experienced  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  to 
send  out  vessels  fitted  not  only  for  trade, 
but  for  defence  and  indeed  attack.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Captain  Best,  who  commanded 
tl#  eighth  expedition,  attacked  four  Portu¬ 
guese  war  galleons,  convoying  200  sail  of 
merchantmen,  off  Surat,  and  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  which  so  impressed  the  Great 
Mogul  that  he  immediately  made  a  treaty 


with  Captain  Best,  giving  the  English  full 
liberty  to  trade  in  his  dominions.  This 
treaty  was  concluded  on  6th  Feb.  1613.  It 
was  followed  at  once  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Company  to  trade  on  a  joint-stock. 
£429,000  was  raised  as  capital,  and  appor¬ 
tioned  in  fitting  out  four  voyages  for  1613, 
1614,  1615,  1617.  In  1617-18  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  so  enlarged  as  to  include  954 
proprietors,  while  a  new  joint-stock  of 
£1,600,000  was  subscribed.  In  1619  a 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Dutch,  by  which 
the  two  companies  were  to  work  in  harmony 
for  twenty  years;  but  in  1629  the  Dutch 
massacred  the  leading  members  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  factory  at  Amboyna.  In  the  feeble 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  however, 
the  outrage  remained  unredressed,  and  the 
English  Company,  ill  supported  by  the 
crown,  was  often  reduced  to  great  straits. 
Their  trade,  impeded  by  the  Dutch,  became 
unprofitable,  and,  to  add  to  their  difficulties, 
Charles  I.  in  1635  gave  a  license  to  a  rival 
company.  At  length,  under  Cromwell,  the 
Company  received  a  new  charter.  A  terri¬ 
torial  footing  had  been  acquired  in  Madras 
in  1640,  to  which  settlement  was  given  the 
control  of  all  the  factories  in  Bengal  and 
the  Coromandel  coast,  the  supreme  council 
in  India  still  remaining  at  Surat.  A  new 
charter,  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Company,  giving 
it  political  and  judicial  authority  in  the 
factories  and  colonies  established  by  it,  with 
the  right  to  appoint  governors.  On  the 
Revolution  of  1688  the  Company  was  in¬ 
volved  in  new  difficulties,  and  in  1692  the 
Commons  presented  an  address  to  the  crown 
praying  for  their  dissolution.  At  this  time, 
by  an  accidental  failure  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
their  stock,  the  Company  formally  forfeited 
their  charter,  and  were  compelled  to  accept 
its  renewal  with  the  important  proviso  of  a 
reservation  to  the  crown  of  the  right  to 
alter  or  modify  its  conditions.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  stock  to  be  held  by  any  individual 
was  fixed  at  £10,000,  every  £1000  of  which 
was  to  give  a  vote,  while  the  right  of  mem¬ 
bership  was  thrown  open  to  all  British  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Scottish  Parliament  also  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  company,  but  a  war  with  Spain 
and  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  English 
Parliament  made  difficulties  under  which 
this  company  succumbed.  Meantime  the 
misconduct  of  the  English  company  had  so 
strengthened  its  enemies,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  its  opposition,  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  company  passed  the 
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House  of  Commons  on  4th  May,  1698,  and 
this  company  was  actually  constituted  by 
Act  9  William  III.  cap.  xliv.  This  act 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany,  but  an  amalgamation  was  eventually 
arranged  in  1708.  The  possessions  of  the 
old  company  at  the  time  of  amalgamation, 
upon  which  the  valuation  of  £330,000  was 
placed  in  1700,  included  a  large  number  of 
places  in  India,  a  footing  having  been  by 
this  time  acquired  in  each  of  the  three  pre¬ 
sidencies,  besides  possessions  in  Persia,  Co¬ 
chin-China,  Sumatra,  &c.  The  dividends 
of  the  Company  rose  rapidly  after  the  amal¬ 
gamation,  and  finally  settled  at  8  per  cent; 
and  it  procured  without  difficulty,  at  various 
periods,  a  prolongation  of  its  exclusive  pri¬ 
vileges  until  1780,  still  with  three  years’ 
notice.  In  the  meantime  the  French  pos¬ 
sessions  had,  as  well  as  the  English,  been 
growing  in  power  and  importance  in  the 
East,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  in  1741  commenced 
those  struggles  (Clive  being  the  first  great 
English  leader)  by  which  a  mercantile  com¬ 
pany  was  led  on  to  establish  British  su¬ 
premacy  over  nearly  the  whole  of  India.  (See 
India.)  In  1766  the  right  of  the  Company 
to  acquire  territorial  possessions  formed  a 
subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry ;  and  the 
question  of  the  political  rights  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  being  thus  opened  up,  the  ministry 
began  to  act  on  their  view  of  it  by  sending 
out  a  crown  plenipotentiary  to  India.  A 
regulating  act  was  passed  in  1773  remodel¬ 
ling  the  powers  of  the  Company,  and  placing 
it  completely  under  the  control  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  providing  for  the  establishment  by 
the  crown  of  courts  of  judicature  in  India. 
The  charter,  which  expired  in  1780,  was 
renewed  till  1791.  The  renewal  act  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Company,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  bound  to  submit  to  the  government 
all  despatches  received  from  India,  should 
submit  for  approval  all  despatches  proposed 
to  be  transmitted  thither.  In  1784  another 
act  established  a  board,  afterwards  known 
as  the  board  of  control,  to  superintend, 
direct,  and  control  all  acts,  operations,  and 
concerns  relating  to  the  civil  and  military 
government  or  revenues  of  India.  The 
board  was  to  consist  of  a  principal  secretary 
of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  four  privy-councillors  nominated  by  the 
crown.  The  directors  of  the  Company  were 
bound  to  submit  all  their  papers  except 
those  referring  to  commercial  matters  to 
this  board,  and  obey  its  instructions.  From 
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this  time  the  political  power  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  little  more  than  nominal.  While 
the  right  of  nominating  the  servants  of  the 
Company  was  still  left  to  the  directors,  the 
absolute  right  of  recall  was  vested  in  the 
crown.  A  subsequent  declaratory  bill  re¬ 
gulated  the  power  of  the  board  of  control 
to  send  out  troops  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company.  In  1813  the  charter  was  re¬ 
newed  on  condition  that  the  right  of  exclu¬ 
sive  trade  should  be  restricted  to  China, 
while  the  India  trade  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  British  subjects.  A  church 
establishment  for  India  was  also  provided 
by  this  act.  The  appointment  of  governors- 
general,  governors,  and  commanders-in-chief 
was  no  longer  to  be  valid  without  the  direct 
sanction  of  the  crown.  The  renewal  of  the 
Company’s  charter  in  1834  took  place  amid 
continued  opposition  to  their  mercantile,  and 
even  to  their  legislative  privileges.  It  con¬ 
tinued  them  in  all  their  possessions  except 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  put  an  end  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  trade  with  China,  and 
enacted  that  the  Company  should  with  all 
convenient  speed  close  their  commercial 
business,  and  make  sale  of  all  their  property 
not  retained  for  government  purposes;  all 
their  other  property  was  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  crown,  which  was  to  take  over  their 
debts  and  guarantee  their  dividend  out  of 
the  revenues  of  India.  The  stock  was 
valued  at  £6,000,000,  which  was  to  bear 
interest  at  10  per  cent,  and  be  redeemable 
after  30th  April,  1874,  on  payment  of 
£12,000,000.  The  Company  was  now  fairly 
in  liquidation,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  of  1857  it  was  felt  indispensable  to 
vest  the  government  of  India  directly  in 
the  crown,  and  this  was  accordingly  done 
in  1858.  Henceforth  the  Company  existed 
only  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  payment 
of  its  capital,  and  of  the  dividends  due  upon 
capital  until  its  repayment. 

East  Indies,  the  name  loosely  applied  to 
Hindustan,  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Philippine  Islands,  New  Guinea, 
and  Australia. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles  Lock,  English 
painter,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
born  at  Plymouth  17th  November,  1793. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
and  at  Paris.  In  1817  he  visited  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  painted  besides  other  pic¬ 
tures  his  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1850  became  its 
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president,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1843-47  he  was 
keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  of  which  he 
was  latterly  director  for  about  ten  years. 
Sir  Charles  is  also  known  as  a  writer  on  art 
by  his  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil-paint¬ 
ing.  He  died  at  Pisa  23d  December,  1865. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  a  town  in  Columbi¬ 
ana  co.,  44  miles  N.  w.  of  Pittsburg;  has 
two  National  banks,  two  weekly  papers, 
manufactories,  potteries,  &c.  Pop.  10,956. 

East  London,  a  seaport  on  the  east  coast 
of  Cape  Colony,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo 
river.  Pop.  15,600. 

East  Providence,  R.  T.  Pop.  1890,  8422. 

Easton,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
rivers.  It  contains  iron-foundries,  tanner¬ 
ies,  breweries,  &c.  Pop.  1890,  14,481. 

East  Portland,  Multnomah  co.,  Oregon. 
Pop.  1890,  10,532. 

East  River,  a  strait  in  New  York  state, 
separating  New  Ybrk  from  Brooklyn  and 
connecting  Long  Island  Sound  with  New 
York  Bay,  about  20  miles  long.  A  great 
suspension  -  bridge  crosses  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

East  Saginaw,  a  city  of  Michigan,  U. 
States,  on  the  navigable  x'iver  Saginaw, 
about  17  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Saginaw 
Bay  (Lake  Huron),  nearly  opposite  Saginaw. 
It  has  a  large  trade  and  important  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  See  Saginaw  (consol). 

Eastward  Position,  the  position  assumed 
by  many  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church 
during  part  of  the  communion  service,  the 
clergyman  being  placed  in  front  of  the  com¬ 
munion  table  with  his  back  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

East  St.  Louis,  a  town  of"  St.  Clair  co., 
Ill.,  opposite  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  R.  R.  bridge.  Several  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  largest  stock  yard  in  the 
country.  Pop.  1890,  15,169. 

Eau  (6),  a  French  word  signifying  water, 
and  used  in  English  with  some  other  words 
for  several  spirituous  waters,  particularly  per¬ 
fumes,  as  eau  de  Cologne ,  eau  de  Luce ,  &c. — 
Eau  de  Cologne  is  a  fragrant  water,  made 
originally  and  in  most  perfection  in  Cologne 
by  a  manufacturer  named  Farina,  by  whose 
successors  the  only  genuine  water  is  said 
still  to  be  manufactured.  It  consists  of 
spirits  of  wine  flavoured  by  different  essen¬ 
tial  oils  blended  so  as  to  yield  a  fine  fra¬ 
grant  scent. — Eau  Creole ,  a  highly-esteemed 
liqueur  made  in  Martinique  by  distilling  the 
flowers  of  the  mammee  apple  with  spirit  of 


wine. — Eau  de  Luce  (‘water  of  Luce’),  so 
called  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  is 
made  by  dissolving  white  soap  in  spirit  of 
wine,  and  adding  oil  of  amber  and  sal  am¬ 
moniac.  It  is  a  milky  fluid,  antispasmodic 
and  stimulant. — Eaude  Vie  (‘water of  life’), 
a  term  used  by  the  French  for  the  coarser 
kinds  of  brandy,  cognac  being  the  name  of 
the  best. 

Eau  Claire  (6  klar),  a  city  of  Wisconsin, 
U.S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eau  Claire  and 
Chippewa  rivers,  a  great  lumbering  centre. 
Pop.  17,415. 

Eaux-bonnes  (o-bon),  a  watering-place, 
France^  department  Basses  Pyrenees,  about 
25  miles  south  of  Pau.  The  hot  sulphur 
springs  are  said  to  have  great  efficacy  in 
affections  of  the  chest.  Pop.  1000. — Near 
it  is  Eaux  Chaudes ,  also  with  warm  springs. 

Eaves-dropper,  one  who  stands  under  the 
eaves  or  near  the  window  or  door  of  a  house 
to  listen  and  hear  what  is  said  within  doors. 
In  English  law  an  eaves  -  dropper  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  common  nuisance  and  is  pun¬ 
ishable  by  fine. 

E'bal,  a  mountain  of  Western  Palestine 
about  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Na¬ 
zareth,  on  the  north  side  of  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  south  side  of  which  and  directly 
opposite  stands  Mt.  Gerizim  with  Nablous 
almost  between.  Here  the  Israelites  set  up 
an  altar  on  their  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land  and  had  the  law  solemnly  read  to 
them  by  Joshua  (Jos.  viii.  30-35).  At  the 
east  end  of  the  valley  are  Jacob’s  Well  and 
Joseph’s  Tomb. 

Ebb.  See  Tides. 

Ebbsfleet,  a  hamlet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
county  Kent,  memorable  as  the  place  where 
the  first  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  landed. 

Ebbw-vale,  a  town  of  England,  in  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  with  ironworks,  steelworks,  and 
collieries.  Pop.  15,000. 

Ebelians,  a  German  sect  originating  at 
Konigsberg  in  1836  under  the  leadership  of 
Archdeacon  Ebel.  They  professed  what 
they  called  spiritual  marriage.  In  1839 
their  leaders  were  condemned  for  unsound 
doctrine  and  impure  lives. 

Ebena'ceae,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
which  the  wood  is  very  hard,  and  frequently 
of  very  dark  colour  in  the  centre,  as  ebony. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  generally  cori¬ 
aceous  and  shining;  calyx  monosepalous  and 
persistent,  with  three  or  six  equal  divisions; 
corolla  monopetalous,  with  imbricated  divi¬ 
sions.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry  con- 
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taining  a  small  number  of  compressed  seeds. 
The  principal  genus  is  Diospyros,  which 
yields  ebony  and  iron-wood.  See  Ebony. 

Ebers  (a'berz),  Georg  Moritz,  German 
Egyptologist  and  novelist,  born  1st  March 
1837  at  Berlin;  studied  at  Gottingen,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  Egyptology.  In  1870  he  was  made 
professor  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  a  post 
which  he  still  holds.  He  has  made  more 
than  one  visit  to  Egypt.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  works  have  been  translated  into 
English,  such  as  Egypt,  Descriptive,  His¬ 
torical,  and  Picturesque,  and  the  novels,  An 
Egyptian  Princess,  Uarda,  Homo  Sum,  The 
Emperor,  The  Sisters,  all  dealing  with  old 
Egyptian  life ;  The  Burgomaster’s  Wife, 
Only  a  Word,  &c. 

E'bionites,  a  sect  of  the  1st  century,  so 
called  from  their  leader,  Ebion.  They  held 
several  dogmas  in  common  with  the  Naza- 
renes,  united  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
institution  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
and  observed  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
Christian  Sunday.  They  denied  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  Christ  and  rejected  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Eblis,  in  Mohammedan  mythology,  the 
chief  of  the  evil  spirits. 

Eb'oli,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Salerno.  Pop.  8405. 

Eb'onite.  See  Vulcanite. 

Eb'ony,  the  popular  name  of  various  plants 
of  different  genera,  agreeing  in  having  wood 
of  a  dark  colour.  The  best-known  ebony  is 
derived  from  plants 
of  the  genus  Dios¬ 
pyros,  nat.  order 
Ebenaceae.  The 
most  valuable  is 
the  heart-wood  of 
D.  EbSmis,  which 
grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the 
flat  parts  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  is  of  such 
size  that  logs  of  its 
heart- wood  2  feet 
in  diameter  and 
from  10  to  15  feet 
long  are  easily  procured.  Other  varieties 
of  valuable  ebony  are  obtained  from  D. 
Ebenaster  of  the  East  Indies  and  D.  melan- 
oxylonoi  Coromandel.  Ebony  is  hard,  heavy, 
and  durable,  and  admits  of  a  fine  polish  or 
gloss.  The  most  usual  colour  is  black,  red, 
or  green.  The  best  is  jet  black,  free  from 
veins,  very  heavy,  astringent,  and  of  an  acrid 
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pungent  taste.  On  burning  coals  it  yields  an 
agreeable  perfume,  and  when  green  it  readily 
takes  fire  from  its  abundance  of  fat.  It  is 
wrought  into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic  and 
inlaid  work. 

E'bro  (Latin,  Iberus),  a  river  in  Spain, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  province  of  San¬ 
tander,  about  25 miles  s.  of  theBayof  Biscay, 
and  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  about 
500  miles  enters  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
navigation  is  much  interrupted  by  rapids 
and  shoals,  to  avoid  which  a  canal  about 
100  miles  long  has  been  constructed  nearly 
parallel  to  its  course. 

Ebullition,  the  boiling  of  a  fluid.  See 
Boil. 

Ecarte  (a-kar'ta),  a  game  at  cards  for 
two  persons  played  with  thirty-two  cards, 
the  small  cards  from  two  to  six  being  ex¬ 
cluded.  In  the  English  mode  of  playing 
the  game  the  players  cut  for  the  deal,  which 
is  decided  by  the  lowest  card.  The  dealer 
gives  five  cards  to  either  player,  three  and 
two  at  a  time,  and  turns  up  the  eleventh 
card  for  trump.  If  he  turns  up  a  king  he 
scores  one,  and  if  a  king  occurs  in  the  hand 
of  either  player  he  may  score  one  by  an¬ 
nouncing  it  before  the  first  trick.  The 
cards  rank  as  follows:  king  (highest),  queen, 
knave,  ace,  ten,  &c.  The  non-dealer  leads; 
trumps  take  all  other  suits,  but  the  players 
must  follow  suit  if  they  can.  Three  tricks 
count  one  point,  five  tricks  two  points;  five 
points  make  game.  Before  play  begins  the 
non-dealer  may  claim  to  discard  ( ecarter ) 
any  of  the  cards  in  his  hand,  and  have  them 
replaced  with  fresh  ones  from  the  pack. 
This  claim  the  dealer  may  or  may  not  allow. 
Should  he  allow  he  can  discard  as  many  as 
he  pleases.  Sometimes  only  one  discard  is 
allowed,  sometimes  more. 

Ecbat'ana,  the  chief  city  or  ancient  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Media,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Median  and  Persian  and  afterwards  of 
the  Parthian  kings.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
splendour  at  an  early  period.  Its  site  can 
no  longer  be  fixed  with  certainty,  though 
many  explorers  agree  in  identifying  it  with 
the  modern  Hamadan. 

Ecce  Homo  (ek'se;  Latin,  ‘Behold  the 
man!’),  a  name  often  given  to  crucifixes  and 
pictures  which  represent  Christ  bound  and 
crowned  with  thorns. 

Eccen'tric,  a  term  in  mechanics  applied 
to  contrivances  for  converting  circular  into 
reciprocating  (backwards  and  forwards) 
rectilinear  motion,  consisting  of  variously- 
shaped  discs  attached  to  a  revolving  shaft 


Ebony  (Diospyros  Ebenus). 
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not  in  their  centre.  An  eccentric  wheel  is  a 
wheel  fixed  on  an  axis  that  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre.  Its  action  is  that  of  a 


a,  Eccentric- wheel ;  b,  eccentric-strap ;  c,  eccentric-rod. 

crank  of  the  same  length  as  the  eccentri¬ 
city. 

Ecchymosis  (elc-ki-m5'sis)  is  the  medical 
term  applied  to  the  extravasation  of  blood 
beneath  the  skin,  or  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  whether  resulting  from  a  bruise  or 
any  other  cause. 

Eccles,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
4  miles  from  Manchester,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  a  suburb.  Pop.  11,143. 

Ecclesias'tes  (-tez),  the  title  by  which  the 
Septuagint  translators  rendered  the  Hebrew 
Coheleth  (‘the  gatherer  of  the  people’),  a 
symbolic  name  explained  by  the  design  of 
the  book  and  the  dramatic  position  occupied 
by  Solomon  in  it,  one  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  Jew¬ 
ish  tradition  it  was  written  by  Solomon; 
but  the  best  modern  criticism  has  decided 
that  its  style  and  language,  no  less  than  its 
thought,  belong  to  a  much  later  date. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  body  corporate  with  extensive  powers 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  church, 
the  distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  parishes,  &c.  It  consists  of  all 
the  bishops  of  England  and  Wales,  five 
cabinet  ministers,  three  judges,  and  others. 
Their  decisions  are  ratified  by  orders  in 
council,  and  acquire  the  force  of  acts  of 
parliament. 

Ecclesiastical  Corporations  (English  law), 
corporations  created  for  the  furtherance  of 
religion,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
rights  of  the  church,  the  members  of  which 
are  exclusively  spiritual  persons. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  courts  in  which 
the  canon  law  is  administered  and  in  which 
ecclesiastical  causes  are  determined.  In 
England  they  are  the  Archdeacon  s  Court , 
the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court  of  Arches, 
the  Court  of  Peculiars,  the  Prerogative  Courts 
of  the  two  archbishops,  the  Faculty  Court, 
and  the  Privy -council,  which  is  the  court  of 
appeal,  though  its  jurisdiction  may  by  order 


in  council  be  transferred  to  the  new  Court 
of  Appeal.  In  Scotland  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  are  the  KirJc  -  session,  Presbytery, 
Synod,  General  Assembly  (which  is  the  su¬ 
preme  tribunal  as  regards  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline),  and  the  Teind  Court,  consisting  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
teinds  of  a  parish. 

Ecclesias'ticus,  the  title  of  a  book  placed 
by  Protestants  and  Jews  among  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  writings.  The  author  calls  himself 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Originally  com¬ 
posed  in  Aramaic,  the  book  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  the  grandson  of  the  original 
author  about  the  3d  century  B.c. 

Ecclesiol'ogy,  the  science  or  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  such  as  buildings,  rites,  vest¬ 
ments,  &c. 

Echalot  (esh'a-lot).  See  Shallot. 

Echelles,  Lks  (la-za-shal;  ‘the  Ladders’), 
a  village,  France,  dep.  Savoie,  12  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Chambery,  in  a  valley  from  which 
egress  at  one  end  was  formerly  by  means  of 
ladders,  but  now  by  a  tunnel.  Pop.  798. 

Echelon  (esh'e-lon),  the  position  of  an 
army  when  its  different  positions  are  some¬ 
what  in  the  fqrm  of  steps,  or  with  one  divi¬ 
sion  more  advanced  than  another,  being 
parallel  and  none  of  them  in  line. 

Echeneis  (ek-e-ne'is),  a  genus  of  fishes, 
family  Scomberidse  or  mackerels,  having  a 
disc  on  the  head  by  which  the  fish  can 
attach  itself  firmly  to  a  solid  object.  E. 
Remijra  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean. 
See  Remora. 

Echeveria  (ech-e-ve'ri-a),  a  genus  of  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  order  Crassulacese  (house- 
leek),  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico,  but  now 
cultivated  in  European  and  other  gardens 
sfnd  greenhouses,  some  for  their  flowers, 
others  for  their  foliage. 

Echidna  (e-kid'na),  a  genus  of  Australian 
monotrematous,  toothless  mammals,  in  size 
and  general  appearance  resembling  a  large 
hedgehog,  excepting  that  the  spines  are 
longer,  and  the  muzzle  is  protracted  and 
slender,  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  for  the  protraction  of  a  long  flexible 
tongue.  The  habits  of  the  Echidna  are  noc¬ 
turnal;  it  burrows,  having  short  strong  legs 
with  five  toes,  and  feeds  on  insects,  which 
it  catches  by  protruding  its  long  sticky 
tongue.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus,  the  two  forming  a  peculiar  class 
of  animals,  having  in  their  structure  some 
peculiarities  at  once  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
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reptiles.  In  1884  it  was  found,  that,  as 
Geoff roy  St.  Hilaire  had  suspected,  the 
echidna  and  ornithorhynchus,  although  es¬ 
sentially  mammals,  were  yet  oviparous,  pro¬ 
ducing  their  young  from  eggs.  One  species 
(E.  hystrix ),  from  its  appearance,  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  porcupine  ant-eater. 

Echimys  (e-kl'mis),  a  genus  of  South 
American  rodent  quadrupeds  corresponding 
in  some  of  their  characters  with  dormice,  but 
having  the  tail  scaly  and  the  fur  coarse  and 
mingled  with  flattened  spines. 

Echinite  (e-kl'nlt),  a  fossil  sea-urchin. 

Echinocactus  (e-kl'-),  a  genus  of  cacta¬ 
ceous  plants  inhabiting  Mexico  and  South 
America,  and  remarkable  for  their  peculiar 
forms,  being  globular,  oblong,  or  cylindrical, 
and  without  leaves,  fluted  and  ribbed,  with 
stiff  spines  clustered  on  woolly  cushions. 
Some  of  them  are  very  bulky.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  showy.  See  Cactus. 

Echinococcus  (e-kl'-),  one  of  the  larval 
forms  ( scolices )  of  the  tape-worm  of  the  dog 
( Tcenia  Echinococcus),  which  may  occur  in 
man  and  cause  serious  disease. 

Echinodermata  (e-ki-no- derma -ta),  a 
class  or  sub-kingdom  of  invertebrate  ani¬ 
mals  characterized  by  having  a  tough  in¬ 
tegument  in  which  lime  is  deposited  in 
granules  (as  in  the  star-fish  and  sea-cucum¬ 
ber),  or  so  as  to  form  a  rigid  test  or  shell 
like  that  of  the  sea-urchin;  and  by  the  radial 
arrangement  of  many  of  the  parts  of  the 
adult,  though  this  is  not  necessarily  carried 
out  in  the  digestive  and  reproductive  sys¬ 
tems.  They  are  provided  with  an  apparatus 
for  water  circulation  opening  into  the  am¬ 
bulacra  or  tubular  feet,  which  are  put  into 
use  by  being  distended  with  fluid.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  encrinites  or  sea- lilies,  are  per¬ 
manently  fixed  by  a  stalk  when  adult.  Their 
development  is  accompanied  with  metamor¬ 
phosis,  and  the  embryo  shows  a  distinctly 
bilateral  aspect,  though  the  radiate  arrange¬ 
ment  prevails  in  the  adult.  By  some  they 
are  classed  with  the  Scolecida  in  the  sub¬ 
kingdom  Annuloida.  The  sexes  are  distinct. 
The  class  is  divided  into  seven  orders :  the 
Echinoidea  (sea-urchins),  Asteroidea  (star¬ 
fishes),  Ophiuroidea  (sand-stars  and  brittle- 
stars),  Crinoidea  (feather- stars,  encrinites, 
&c.),  Cystidea  (extinct),  Blastoidea  (extinct), 
and  Holothuroidea  (sea-cucumbers).  All  are 
marine. 

Echinus  (e-ki'nus),  Sea-urchin,  or  Sea- 
egg,  a  genus  of  marine  animals,  the  type  of 
an  order  (Echinoidea)  of  the  class  Echino¬ 
dermata  (see  above).  The  body  is  more  or 
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less  globular  and  covered  with  a  test  or  shell, 
often  beset  with  movable  spines.  Locomo¬ 
tion  is  effected  by  a  singular  system  of 
ambulacra  or  ‘  tube-feet,’  which  are  dis¬ 
tended  with  water,  protruded  through  pores, 
and  again  retracted.  The  mouth  is  situated 
on  the  inferior  surface,  generally  in  the 
centre,  is  armed  with  calcareous  teeth,  and 
opens  into  a  gullet  conducting  to  a  distinct 
stomach.  The  stomach  has  issue  into  a  con¬ 
voluted  intestine  which  winds  round  the 
interior  of  the  shell  and  terminates  in  a 
distinct  anus.  The  anus  varies  in  position, 
being  sometimes  on  the  apical  disc  and 
sometimes  marginal.  The  E.  esculentus  and 
some  other  species  are  edible. 

Echinus  (e-ki'nus),  in  architecture,  the 
ovolo  or  quarter-round  convex  moulding, 
seen  in  capitals  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is 
especially  frequently  found  carved  with  the 
egg- and- dart  ornament. 

Echo  (ek'o),  the  repetition  of  a  sound  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  sound-waves  at  some  mod¬ 
erately  even  surface,  as  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  waves  of  sound  on  meeting  the  surface 
are  turned  back  in  their  course  according  to 
the  same  laws  that  hold  for  reflection  of 
light.  In  order  that  the  echo  may  return 
to  the  place  from  which  the  sound  proceeds 
the  reflection  must  be  direct,  and  not  at  an 
angle  to  the  line  of  transmission,  otherwise 
the  echo  may  be  heard  by  others  but  not  by 
the  transmitter  of  the  sound.  This  may  be 
effected  either  by  a  reflecting  surface  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  transmission,  or  by 
several  reflecting  surfaces  which  end  in 
bringing  the  sound  back  to  the  point  of  issue. 
Sound  travels  about  1125  feet  in  a  second; 
consequently,  an  observer  standing  at  half 
that  distance  from  the  reflecting  object 
would  hear  the  echo  a  second  later  than  the 
sound.  Such  an  echo  would  repeat  as  many 
words  and  syllables  as  could  be  heard  in  a 
second.  As  the  distance  decreases  the  echo 
repeats  fewer  syllables  till  it  becomes  mono¬ 
syllabic.  The  most  practised  ear  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  a  second  more  than  from  nine  to 
twelve  successive  sounds,  so  that  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  60  feet  is  needed  to  enable  a 
common  ear  to  distinguish  between  the  echo 
and  the  original  sounds.  At  a  near  distance 
the  echo  only  clouds  the  original  sounds, 
and  this  often  interferes  with  the  hearing  in 
churches  and  other -large  buildings.  Woods, 
rocks,  and  mountains  produce  natural  echoes 
in  every  variety,  for  which  particular  locali¬ 
ties  have  become  famous. — In  Greek  mythoL 
Echo  was  a  nymph  (one  of  the  Oreads)  who 


ECHUCA- 

fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and  because  he 
did  not  reciprocate  her  affection  she  pined 
away  until  nothing  was  left  but  her  voice. 

Echuca  (e-cho'ka),  a  rising  Australian 
town,  colony  of  Victoria,  on  the  Murray, 
over  which  is  an  iron  railway  and  roadway 
bridge,  connecting  it  with  Moama  in  N.  S. 
Wales;  trade  (partly  by  the  river)  in  timber, 
wool,  &c.  Pop.  4789. 

Ecija  (a'the-Aa),  an  ancient  towrn  of 
Southern  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  on  the 
Genii,  with  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics 
and  a  good  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  Spain.  Pop.  24,955. 

Eck,  Johann  Mayr  von,  the  celebrated 
opponent  of  Luther,  born  in  1486.  Having 
obtained  a  reputation  for  learning  and  skill 
in  disputation  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Theo¬ 
logy,  canon  in  Eichstadt,  and  pro-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1520  and  returned  with  a  papal 
bull  against  Luther,  in  attempting  to  pub¬ 
lish  which  he  met  with  violent  popular 
opposition.  In  1530,  while  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  he  made  the  remarkable  admis¬ 
sion  that  he  could  confute  the  Augsburg 
Confession  by  the  fathers  but  not  by  the 
Scriptures.  Eck  was  present  also  at  the 
diets  of  Worms  (1540)  and  Ratisbon  (1541). 
He  died  in  1543. 

Eck'ermann,  Johann  Peter,  German 
writer,  born  in  1792.  In  1813  he  served  in 
the  army  against  the  French,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  to  a  small  governmental 
post.  He  finally  settled  in  Weimar,  where 
he  became  private  secretary  to  Goethe. 
After  Goethe’s  death  he  published  his  Con¬ 
versations  with  Goethe,  a  book  which  has 
been  translated  into  all  European  lan¬ 
guages.  He  died  in  1854. 

Eckmuhl  (ek'miil),  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Gross  La- 
ber,  13  miles  s.s.E.  of  Ratisbon,  the  scene  of 
a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  French  and 
Austrians  on  22d  April,  1809,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated. 

Eclec'tics  (Greek,  eklektikos,  select)  is  a 
name  given  to  all  those  philosophers  who  do 
not  follow  one  system  entirely,  but  select 
what  they  think  the  best  parts  of  all  sys¬ 
tems.  In  this  century  the  eclectic  method 
found  a  notable  supporter  in  the  French 
philosopher  Victor  Cousin. 

Eclipse  (ek-lips';  Greek, ekleipsis,  a  failing, 
ekleipu,  to  fail),  an  interception  or  obscuration 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon  or  other  heavenly 
body  by  the  intervention  of  another  and  non- 
luminous  heavenly  body.  Stars  and  planets 


-  ECLIPSE. 

may  suffer  eclipse,  but  the  principal  eclipses 
are  those  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

An  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  is  an  obscuration 
of  the  light  of  the  moon  occasioned  by  an 
interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon;  consequently,  all  eclipses  of 
the  moon  happen  at  full  moon ;  for  it  is  only 
when  the  moon  is  on  that  side  of  the  earth 
which  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and 
directly  opposite,  that  it  can  come  within 
the  earth  s  shadow.  Further,  the  moon 
must  at  that  time  be  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  earth’s  shadow;  that  is,  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  in  which  the  latter  always  moves. 
But  as  the  moon’s  orbit  makes  an  angle  of 
more  than  5°  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
it  frequently  happens  that  though  the  moon 
is  in  opposition  it  does  not  come  within  the 
shadow  of  the  earth.  The  theory  of  lunar 
eclipses  wTill  be  understood  from  fig.  1, 
where  8  represents  the  sun,  E  the  earth, 
and  M  the  moon.  If  the  sun  were  a  point 
of  light  there  would  be  a  sharp  outlined 
shadow  or  umbra  only,  but  since  the  lumi¬ 
nous  surface  is  so  large  there  is  always  a 
region  in  which  the  light  of  the  sun  is  only 
partially  cut  off  by  the  earth,  which  region 
is  known  as  the  penumbra  (P  p).  Hence 
during  a  lunar  eclipse  the  moon  first  enters 
the  penumbra,  then  is  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
umbra,  then  emerges  through  the  penumbra 
again. 

A  n  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  an  occultation  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  face  of  the  sun 
occasioned  by  an  interposition  of  the  moon 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  ;  thus  all 
eclipses  of  the  sun  happen  at  the  time  of 
new  moon.  Fig.  2  is  a  diagram  showing 
the  principle  of  a  solar  eclipse.  The  dark 
or  central  part  of  the  moon’s  shadow,  where 
the  sun’s  rays  are  wholly  intercepted,  is 
here  the  umbra,  and  the  light  part,  where 
only  a  part  of  them  are  intercepted,  is  the 
penumbra;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  a  spec¬ 
tator  be  situated  on  that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  umbra  falls  there  will  be  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  that  place ;  in  the 
penumbra  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse, 
and  beyond  the  penumbra  there  will  be  no 
eclipse.  As  the  earth  is  not  always  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  moon,  and  as  the 
moon  is  a  comparatively  small  body,  if  an 
eclipse  should  happen  when  the  earth  is  so  far 
from  the  moon  that  the  moon’s  shadow  falls 
short  of  the  earth,  a  spectator  situated  on 
the  earth  in  a  direct  line  between  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  sun  and  moon,  would  see  a  ring 
of  light  round  the  dark  body  of  the  moon: 
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Such  an  eclipse  is  called  annular ,  as  shown 
in  tig.  3;  when  this  happens  there  can  be  no 
total  eclipse  anywhere,  because  the  moon's 
umbra  does  not  reach  the  earth.  An  eclipse 
can  never  be  annular  longer  than  12  minutes 
24  seconds,  nor  total  longer  than  7  minutes 
58  seconds;  nor  can  the  entire  duration  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ever  exceed  2  hours. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  begins  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  his  dise  and  ends  on  the  eastern; 


and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  begins  on  the 
eastern  side  of  her  disc  and  ends  on  the 
western.  The  average  number  of  eclipses 
in  a  ^ear  is  four,  two  of  the  sun  and  two  of 
the  moon;  and  as  the  sun  and  moon  are  as 
long  below  the  horizon  of  any  particular 
place  as  they  are  above  it,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  visible  eclipses  in  a  year  is  two,  one 
of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  moon. 

Eclip'tic,  the  sun’s  path,  the  great  circle 


of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  which  the  sun  ap¬ 
pears  to  describe  his  annual  course  from 
west  to  east  —  really  corresponding  to  the 
path  which  the  earth  describes.  (See  Earth.) 
The  Greeks  observed  that  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  took  place  near  this  circle; 
whence  they  called  it  the  ecliptic.  The 
ecliptic  has  been  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  contains  30  degrees, 
and  which  are  occupied  by  the  twelve  celes¬ 
tial  signs  or  constellations,  viz. : 

^  Aries  (the  Ram),  March  20. 

8  Taurus  (the  Bull),  April  20. 

II  Gemini  (the  Twins),  May  21. 

25  Cancer  (the  Crab),  June  21. 

£L  Leo  (the  Lion),  July  22. 

TT H  Virgo  (the  Virgin),  August  23. 

Libra  (the  Balance),  September  23. 

TR  Scorpio  (the  Scorpion),  October  23. 

1  Sagittarius  (the  Archer),  Nov.  22. 
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Irf  Capricornus  (the  Goat),  Dec.  21. 

ZZ  Aquarius  (the  Water-carrier),  Jan.  19. 

X  Pisces  (the  Fishes),  February  18. 
These  are  also  called  signs  of  the  zodiac ,  the 
zodiac  being  a  belt  of  the  heavens  extending 
9  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
days  of  the  month  annexed  show  when  the 
sun,  in  its  annual  revolution,  enters  each  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  From  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  or  the  place  of  the  sun  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic 
are  counted  from  west  to  east.  The  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  is  that  by  which  the  position 
of  the  planets  and  the  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  stars  are  reckoned.  The  points 
at  which  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter¬ 
sect  are  subject  to  a  continual  variation, 
receding  westwards  at  the  rate  of  about 
50  seconds  a  year.  The  angle  at  which  the 
ecliptic  stands  to  the  equator  is  also  vari- 
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able,  and  has  been  diminishing  for  about 
4000  years  at  the  rate  of  about  50  seconds 
in  a  century.  Laplace  showed,  however, 
that  this  variation  has  certain  fixed  limits, 
and  that  after  a  certain  time  the  angle 
will  begin  to  increase  again.  The  combined 
result  of  these  two  changes  is  to  cause  the 
pole  of  the  earth  not  to  point  constantly 
to  the  same  spot  in  the  heavens,  but  to  de¬ 
scribe  an  undulating  cii'cle  round  a  certain 
point;  but  this  movement  is  so  slow  that  it 
takes  many  thousand  years  to  complete  it. 
See  Nutation  and  Precession. 

Eclogue  (ek'log),  a  term  usually  applied 
to  what  Theocritus  called  idyls  —  short, 
highly-finished  poems,  principally  of  a  de¬ 
scriptive  or  pastoral  kind.  See  Idyl. 

fecole  des  Beaux  Arts  (‘School  of  Fine 
Arts’),  the  French  government  school  of  fine 
arts  at  Paris,  founded  by  Mazarin  in  1648, 
and  provided  with  an  extensive  staff  of 
teachers.  The  competitions  for  the  grands 
prix  de  Rome  take  place  at  this  school. 
All  artists  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five,  whether  pupils  of  this  school 
or  not,  may  compete,  after  passing  two  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations.  The  successful  com¬ 
petitors  receive  an  annual  allowance  from 
the  state  for  three  or  four  years,  two  of 
which  must  be  passed  at  Itome. 

£cole  Normale  Superieure  ( ‘Superior  Nor¬ 
mal  School’),  a  school  at  Paris  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  those  teachers  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  secondary  education  in  F ranee,  founded 
by  decree  of  the  Convention  in  1794,  re¬ 
organized  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  again 
inl830  by  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe. 
It  maintains  a  hundred  students  and  has  a 
course  of  three  years’  duration. 

£cole  Polytechnique  (‘Polytechnic 
School’),  a  school  in  Paris  established  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  matters 
connected  with  the  various  branches  of  the 
public  service,  such  as  mines,  roads  and 
bridges,  engineering,  the  army  and  the 
navy,  government  manufactures,  &c.  It  was 
founded  in  1794,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  minister  of  war.  Candidates  are 
admitted  only  by  competitive  examination, 
and  have  to  pay  for  their  board  1000  francs 
(about  £40)  a  year.  The  pupils  who  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  at  the  end  of  their 
course  are  admitted  to  that  branch  of  public 
service  which  they  select. 

Ecraseur  (a/kra-zewr),  in  surgery,  an  in¬ 
strument  consisting  of  a  fine  chain  which  is 
placed  round  the  base  of  a  growth  or  a  tu¬ 
mour  and  gradually  tightened  by  a  screw 
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till  it  passes  through  the  structure.  It  is 
used  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  polypi, 
&c. 

Ec'tozoa,  a  term  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  in  contradistinction  to  Entozoa,  to 
designate  those  parasites,  as  lice,  ticks,  &c., 
which  infest  the  external  parts  of  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

Ecuador  (ek-wa-dor'),  a  republic  of  South 
America,  situated  under  the  equator,  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  between  Peru  and  Co¬ 
lombia.  It  is  of  triangular  shape,  its  base 
resting  mainly  on  the  Pacific,  between  lat. 
1°  20'  N.  and  4°  50'  s.,its  apex  extending  to 
about  71°  30'  w.  Ion. ;  area,  about  180,000 
square  miles,  or  including  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  182,950  square  miles.  The  country 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  and 
falls,  as  regards  the  surface,  into  three  sec¬ 
tions  :  the  comparatively  narrow  and  low- 
lying  coast  regions,  the  mountain  region,  and 
the  extensive  plains  on  the  east.  The  moun¬ 
tain  region  is  formed  by  a  double  range  of 
snow-clad  mountains — several  of  them  ac¬ 
tive  volcanoes — which  inclose  a  longitudinal 
valley  or  table-land,  with  a  breadth  of  20 
to  40  miles,  and  varying  in  elevation  from 
8500  to  13,900  feet.  The  most  elevated  of 
these  mountains  are,  in  the  western  range, 
Chimborazo,  Pichincha,  and  Cotacachi, 
Chimborazo  being  20,703  feet  high.  In  the 
eastern  range  are  Cayambe,  Antisana,  and 
Cotopaxi  (19,500).  The  cultivated  land  and 
the  population  of  Ecuador  lie  chiefly  in  this 
elevated  region,  which  extends  along  be¬ 
tween  the  summits  of  the  Cordillera,  and 
may  be  considered  as  divided  by  transverse 
ridges  or  dikes  into  the  valleys  of  Quito, 
Hambato,  and  Cuenca.  The  chief  towns 
here  are  Quito,  the  capital,  with  a  pop.  of 
80,000;  Riobamba,  and  Cuenca,  all  situated 
at  a  height  of  9000  feet  or  more  above  the 
sea.  The  chief  'ports  of  Ecuador  are  Guaya¬ 
quil  and  Esmeraldas.  The  most  consider¬ 
able  rivers,  the  Tigre,  Napo,  Pastaza,  &c., 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Amazon;  and 
some  of  them,  notably  the  Napo,  are  navi¬ 
gable  for  long  distances.  On  the  western 
slope  of  the  Andes  the  chief  rivers  are  the 
Esmeraldas  and  the  Guayaquil.  Ecuador  is 
comparatively  poor  in  Mammalia;  although 
various  kinds  of  deer  as  well  as  tapirs  and 
peccaries  are  found  in  the  forests.  Parrots 
and  humming-birds  are  also  numerous,  but 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  birds  in 
Ecuador  is  the  condor,  which  dwells  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes.  Reptiles,  including 
serpents,  are  numerous.  The  forests  yield 
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cinchonabark,  caoutchouc,  sarsaparilla,  vege¬ 
table  ivory,  &c.  The  climate  on  the  plains, 
both  in  the  east  and  the  west,  is  moist,  hot, 
and  unhealthy.  In  the  higher  regions  the 
climate  is  rough  and  cold,  but  in  great  part 
the  elevated  valleys,  as  that  of  Quito,  enjoy 
a  delightful  climate.  Here  the  chief  pro¬ 
ductions  are  potatoes,  barley,  wheat,  and 
European  fruits.  In  the  lower  regions  are 
grown  all  the  food  -  products  of  tropical 
climates,  _  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  not  large,  the  exports 
and  imports  being  annually  about  $7,500,000 
each.  Cacao  forms  three-fourths  (or  more) 
of  the  whole  export;  the  remainder  is  made 
up  of  coffee,  hides,  vegetable  ivory,  caout¬ 
chouc,  &c.  The  mining  and  manufactures 
of  Ecuador  are  insignificant.  The  people 
are  poorly  educated.  The  religion  is  exclu¬ 
sively  Roman  Catholic.  The  executive  gov¬ 
ernment  is  vested  in  a  president  elected  for 
four  years,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
state.  The  congress  is  the  legislative  body, 
and  consists  of  two  houses,  one  formed  of 
senators,  two  for  each  province,  the  other 
of  deputies,  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants, 
both  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
congress  has  extensive  privileges,  and  can¬ 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  president.  The  seat 
of  government  is  at  Quito.  In  recent  years 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  about 
$4,000,000  to$4, 500, 000  each.  The  total  debt 
amounts  to  about  $11,000,000.  The  money 
unit  isth esucre,  equivalent  toa  5-franc  piece, 
but  the  coins  of  the  U.  States,  France,  and 
Britain  circulate.  Railways  and  telegraphs 
have  made  little  progress. — Ecuador  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  formed  part  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Incas.  It  was  erected  first  into  a  viceroy¬ 
alty  of  Peru,  then  (from  1564  to  1718)  into 
an  independent  presidency.  From  1718 
it  became  part  of  the  presidency  of  New 
Granada.  In  the  revolutionary  war  against 
Spain  Ecuador,  along  with  the  neighbouring 
territories,  secured  its  independence  (1822), 
and  was  ultimately  erected  into  a  separate 
republic  in  1831.  Of  the  present  population, 
the  aboriginal  red  race  form  more  than  half; 
the  rest  are  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes,  a 
degenerate  breed  of  mixed  negro  and  Indian 
blood,  and  Spanish  Creoles  or  whites.  rJ  lie 
latter  are  the  chief  possessors  of  the  land, 
but  are  deficient  in  energy.  Pop.  in  1890, 
1,146,000. 

Ecumenical  Council,  a  general  ecclesias¬ 
tical  council  regarded  as  representing  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  last 
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was  held  at  Rome  in  1870.  There  were 
present  803,  including  cardinals,  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  generals  of  orders. 
After  much  discussion,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  a  number  of  bishops,  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  as  head  of  the  church  was  affirmed 
and  promulgated. 

Ec'zema,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  marked 
by  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles,  preceded 
by  redness,  heat,  and  itching  of  the  part. 
In  course  of  time  the  minute  vesicles  burst, 
and  discharge  a  thin  acrid  fluid,  which  often 
gives  rise  to  excoriation.  The  most  severe 
form  of  this  disease  arises  from  constitu¬ 
tional  conditions,  but  purely  local  attacks 
are  likewise  caused  by  exposure  of  the  skin 
to  irritating  substances. 

Ed'am,  a  town  of  North  Holland,  near 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  12  miles  n.n.e.  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  This  place  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
trade  in  cheese  and  wood.  Pop.  5267. 

fedda  (meaning  ‘great-grandmother’),  the 
name  given  to  two  ancient  Icelandic  works, 
the  one  consisting  of  mythological  poems, 
the  other  being  mainly  in  prose.  The  first 
of  these  collections,  called  the  Older  or  Poetic 
Edda,  was  compiled  in  the  13th  century. 
For  a  long  time  an  earlier  date  was  given, 
the  compiler  being  erroneously  believed  to 
have  been  Ssemund  Sigfusson,  a  learned  Ice¬ 
landic  clergyman,  who  lived  from  about  1056 
to  1133.  It  consists  of  thirty-three  pieces, 
wTritten  in  alliterative  verse,  and  comprising 
epic  tales  of  the  Scandinavian  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  narratives  dealing  with  the 
Scandinavian  heroes.  These  poems  are  now 
assigned  to  a  period  extending  from  the  9th 
to  the  11th  century.  The  prose  Edda,  or 
Younger  Edda,  presents  a  kind  of  prose 
synopsis  of  the  Northern  mythology;  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Scaldic  poetry  and  versification, 
with  rules  and  examples;  and  lastly  a  poem 
(with  a  commentary)  in  honour  of  Haco  of 
Norway  (died  1263).  In  its  earliest  form  this 
collection  is  ascribed  to  Snorri  Sturluson, 
who  was  born  in  Iceland  in  1178,  and  was 
assassinated  there  in  1241  on  his  return  from 
Norway,  where  he  had  been  scald  or  court- 
poet. 

Eddystone  Lighthouse,  a  lighthouse  in 
the  English  Channel,  erected  to  mark  a  group 
of  rocks  lying  in  the  fair  way  from  the 
Start  to  the  Lizard.  The  rocks  are  covered 
only  at  the  flood.  The  first  lighthouse  was 
of  wood,  and  built  by  Henry  Winstanley  in 
1696.  It  was  carried  aw^ay  in  the  storm  of 
1703.  Another  lighthouse,  also  of  wood,  was 
built  in  1706  by  Mr.  Rudyerd,  but  waa 
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burned  down  in  1755.  It  was  succeeded  by 
one  built  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  1757-59,  a  cir¬ 
cular  tower  85  ft.  high;  but  as  the  foundations 
on  which  it  stood  became  much  weakened, 
a  new  structure,  designed  by  Sir  J.  N. 
Douglass,  was  built  in  1879-1882  on  the 
neighbouring  reef.  Its  light  is  visible  17^ 
miles. 

Edelweiss  (a'del-vis;  Ger.  ‘noble  white’), 
Gnaphalium  Leontopodium  (or  Leontopo- 
dium  cilpinum),  a  composite  plant  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Alps,  and  often  growing  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places.  Its  flower-heads 
are  surrounded  by  a  spreading  foliaceous 
woolly  involucre,  and  its  foliage  is  also  of 
the  same  woolly  character.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cultivate,  but  is  apt  to  lose  its  pecu¬ 
liar  woolly  appearance. 

E'den,  the  original  residence  of  the  first 
human  pair.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  and  we  are 
told  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
this  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted 
into  four  heads,  which  were  called  respec¬ 
tively  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eu¬ 
phrates  (Phrat),  but  this  does  not  enable  us 
to  identify  the  locality.  It  was  not  the 
whole  of  Eden  that  was  assigned  to  man  for 
his  first  habitation,  but  the  part  towards 
the  east,  to  which  the  translators  of  the 
Authorized  Version  have  given  the  name 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  which  Milton, 
in  Paradise  Lost,  calls  Paradise,  that  word 
(originally  Persian)  having  in  its  Greek 
form  (parcideisos)  been  applied  to  the  Garden 
of  Eden  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint. 

Eden,  a  river  in  England,  in  Westmore¬ 
land  and  Cumberland,  falling  into  the  Sol¬ 
way  Firth  after  a  course  of  65  miles. — Also, 
a  river  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 

Edenta'ta  (e- ),  or  Toothless  Animals,  the 


1,  Skull  and  (3)  Tooth  of  Chlamyphdrus  truncdhis  (a 
small  species  of  armadillo).  2,  Skull  of  Myrmeco- 
phdgajubuta  (Great  Ant-eater). 

name  of  an  order  of  Mammalia,  though  only 
two  genera  of  the  order  want  teeth,  the  ant- 
eaters  and  the  pangolins.  The  remainder 


are  merely  destitute  of  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  jaws.  The  teeth  they  possess,  however, 
are  destitute  of  enamel,  do  not  have  com¬ 
plete  roots,  and  are  not  replaced  by  a  second 
set.  This  order  is  also  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  great  claws  surrounding  the  ends 
of  the  toes,  and  more  or  less  approximating 
to  the  nature  of  hoofs.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  comprehending  the 
sloths,  which  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  and 
the  gigantic  fossil  animals  the  Megatherium 
and  the  Megalonyx;  and  the  second  includ¬ 
ing  the  armadillos  and  the  ant-eaters,  which 
live  mainly  on  insects,  though  some  of  the 
armadillos  eat  other  sorts  of  animal  food, 
and  also  vegetables. 

Edes'sa,  the  name  of  two  ancient  cities. — 
1.  The  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  burial-place  of  its  kings,  now  Vodhena. 
It  is  probably  the  same  with  the  still  more 
ancient  Aegae. — 2.  An  important  city  in 
the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  which,  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
became  celebrated  for  its  theological  schools. 
In  1098,  in  the  first  Crusade,  Edessa  came 
into  the  hands  of  Baldwin,  but  ultimately 
became  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  modern  UTfah  or  Orfa. 

Edfoo'  (ancient,  Apollinopolis),  a  village 
in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  54  miles  s.s.E.  of  Luxor.  It  is  now  a 
poor  place,  but  its  ancient  magnificence  is 
attested  by  several  remains,  especially  a 
temple,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philopator 
(b.c.  181-145),  the  largest  in  Egypt  after 
those  of  Ivarnak  and  Luxor. 

Ed'gar  (the  Peaceable),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  son  of  King  Edmund  I.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  959,  and  man¬ 
aged  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  with  great  vigour  and  success. 
In  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  was  guided  by 
Dunstan,  and  he  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
monks.  He  died  in  975,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Edward  the  Martyr. 

Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  of  Edmund 
Ironside  and  son  of  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
was  born  in  Hungary,  where  his  father  had 
been  conveyed  in  infancy  to  escape  the 
designs  of  Canute.  After  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  Edgar  (who  had  been  brought  to 
England  in  1057)  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England  by  the  Saxons,  but  made  peace 
with  V  illiam  and  accepted  the  Earldom  of 
Oxford.  Having  been  engaged  in  some  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  king  he  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  his  sister 
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Margaret  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  Edgar  subsequently  was  reconciled 
with  William  and  was  allowed  to  live  at 
Rouen,  where  a  pension  was  assigned  to 
him.  Afterwards  with  the  sanction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus  he  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the 
usurper  Donald  Bane,  in  favour  of  his 
nephew  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
and  in  this  object  he  succeeded.  He  after¬ 
wards  took  part  in  Duke  Robert’s  unsuc¬ 
cessful  struggle  with  Henry  I.,  but  was 
allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
quietly  in  England. 

Edgehill,  an  eminence  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  where  was  fought  a  bloody  but 
indecisive  battle  October  23,  1642,  between 
the  Royalists  under  Charles  I.  and  the 
forces  of  the  Parliament  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 

Edge-railway,  a  kind  of  way  in  which 
the  wheels  of  the  carriages  run  on  the  edge 
of  iron  rails.  The  wheels  are  confined  to 
their  path  by  flanges  which  project  about 
an  inch  beyond  their  pei'iphery. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  a  celebrated  author¬ 
ess,  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
of  Edgewortbstown,  co.  Longford,  Ireland ; 
was  born  at  Hare  Hatch,  near  Reading, 
Berkshire,  on  January  1,  1767.  Her  first 
novel,  Castle  Rackrent,  a  tale  of  Irish  life, 
published  in  1801,  immediately  established 
her  reputation.  This  was  followed  by  a 
long  series  of  novels,  moral  tales,  popular 
tales,  &c.,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
Belinda,  Leonora,  Ennui,  The  Absentee, 
Helen,  Ac.  Deserving  of  mention  also  are 
Miss  Edgeworth's  collection  of  Tales  for 
Chil  Iren,  and  the  Series  of  Early  Lessons. 
She  died  on  21st  May,  1849,  at  Edgeworths- 
town. 

Edgewater,  N.  Y.,  is  on  Staten  Island, 
near  the  village  of  Stapleton.  It  has  vari¬ 
ous  manufactories.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  New  York  business  men.  Pop.  14,265. 

Edible  Birds’  Nests.  See  Birds’ -nests, 
Edible. 

Edict,  a  public  proclamation  by  a  sove¬ 
reign,  a  governor,  or  other  competent  official. 

Edict  of  Nantes.  See  Nantes. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
and  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  most  an¬ 
cient  cities  in  the  British  empire,  lies  within 
2  miles  of  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  being 
built  on  three  eminences  which  run  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills  except  on  the  north, 
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where  the  ground  slopes  gently  towards  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  The  central  ridge,  which 
constituted  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is 
terminated  by  the  castle  on  the  west,  situated 
on  a  high  rock,  and  by  Holyrood  House  on 
the  east,  not  far  from  which  rise  the  lofty 
elevations  of  Salisbury  Crags,  Arthur’s  Seat 
(822  ft.  high),  and  the  Calton  Hill  overlook¬ 
ing  the  city.  The  valley  to  the  north,  once 
the  North  Loch,  but  now  drained  and  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  North  British  Railway,  leads 
to  the  New  Town  on  the  rising  ground  be¬ 
yond,  a  splendid  assemblage  of  streets, 
squares,  and  gardens.  The  houses  here,  all 
built  of  a  beautiful  white  freestone  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  comparatively  mod¬ 
ern  and  remarkably  handsome.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  of  the  New  Town  are  Prince’s 
Street,  George  Street,  and  Queen  Street. 
From  Prince’s  Street,  which  is  lined  by  fine 
gardens  adorned  with  Sir  W.  Scott’s  monu¬ 
ment  and  other  notable  buildings,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  Old  Town  with  its 
picturesque  outline  may  be  obtained.  The 
principal  street  of  the  Old  Town  is  that 
which  occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  latter  is  built,  and  which  bears 
at  different  points  the  names  of  Canongate, 
High  Street,  Lawnmarket,  and  Castle  Hill. 
This  ancient  and  very  remarkable  street  is 
upwards  of  1  mile  in  length,  rising  gradually 
with  a  regular  incline  from  a  small  plain  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  on  which  stands 
the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  terminating  in 
the  huge  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built, 
383  feet  above  sea-level.  The  houses  are 
lofty  and  of  antique  appearance.  Amongst 
the  notable  buildings  are  the  ancient  Par¬ 
liament  House,  now  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  Scotland;  St.  Giles’s  Church  or 
Cathedral,  an  imposing  edifice  in  the  later 
Gothic  style,  recently  carefully  restored;  the 
Tron  Church;  Victoria  Hall  (where  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church 
meets),  with  a  fine  spire;  the  Bank  of  Scot¬ 
land;  &c.,  besides  some  of  the  old  family 
houses  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  other 
buildings  of  antiquarian  interest.  From  this 
main  street  descend  laterally  in  regular  rows 
numerous  narrow  lanes  called  closes ,  many  of 
them  extremely  steep,  and  very  few  at  their 
entrances  more  than  6  feet  wide ;  those  which 
are  broader,  and  admit  of  the  passage  of 
carriages,  are  called  wynds.  In  these  and 
the  adjacent  streets  the  houses  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  than  120  feet  in  height,  and 
divided  into  from  six  to  ten  stories,  or  fiats, 
the  communication  between  which  is  main- 
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tained  by  broad  stone  stairs,  winding  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  building  to  the  top. 
In  the  Old  Town  the  most  remarkable  pub¬ 
lic  building  is  the  castle.  This  fortress  con¬ 
tains  accommodation  for  2000  soldiers,  and 
the  armoury  space  for  30,000  stand  of  arms. 
In  an  apartment  here  is  kept  the  ancient 
regalia  of  Scotland.  The  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  or  Holyrood  House,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called, 
stands,  as  already 
mentioned,  at  the 
lower  or  eastern 
extremity  of  the 
street  leading  to 
the  castle.  No 
part  of  the  present 
palace  is  older 
than  the  time  of 
James  Y.  (1528), 
while  the  greater 
portion  of  it  dates 
only  from  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  In 
the  north  -  west 
angle  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  the  apart¬ 
ments  which  were 
occupied  by  Queen 
Mary,  nearly  in 
the  same  state  in 
which  they  were 
left  by  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  princess. 

Adjoining  the  pa¬ 
lace  are  the  ruins 
of  the  chapel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Holyrood, 
founded  in  1128 
by  David  I.  The  Advocates’  Library,  the  lar¬ 
gest  library  in  Scotland,  contains  upwards  of 
250,000  printed  volumes  and  2000  MSS.  It 
is  one  of  the  libraries  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  copyright  book  published  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Old  Town,  and 
separated  from  it  also  by  a  hollow  crossed  by 
two  bridges  (the  South  Bridge  and  George 
IV.  Bridge),  stands  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  city,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  unimportant  streets,  is  mostly  modern. 
Besides  the  buildings  already  noticed  Edin¬ 
burgh  possesses  a  large  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  edifices  and  institutions,  chief  amongst 
which  are  the  Royal  Institution  (containing 
accommodation  for  various  bodies),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  of  Scotland,  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  the  new  Episcopal  Cathe¬ 
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dral  of  St.  Mary’s,  &c.  Amongst  the  more 
prominent  educational  institutions  are  the 
University  (see  below),  the  High-school,  the 
Academy,  the  New  or  Free  Church  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Hall,  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Veterinary  College,  the  Fettes 
College,  an  institution  resembling  the  great 
English  public  schools,  the  Heriot- Watt  Col¬ 
lege  of  Science  and 
Literature.  In 
1887  the  citizens 
decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  li¬ 
brary.  The  manu¬ 
factures  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  neither 
extensive  nor  im¬ 
portant.  Print¬ 
ing,  book-bind¬ 
ing,  coach- build¬ 
ing,  type-found¬ 
ing, machine-mak¬ 
ing,  furniture  - 
making,  ale-brew¬ 
ing,  and  distilling 
are  the  principal 
industries.  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the 
book  trade  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  seat 
of  the  chief  gov¬ 
ernment  depart¬ 
ments.  The  origin 
of  Edinbui’gh  is 
uncertain.  Its 
name  is  thought 
to  be  derived  from 
Eadwinsburh,  the 
Burgh  of  Edwin,  a  powerful  Northumbrian 
king,  who  absorbed  the  Lothians  in  his  rule. 
The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  the 
time  of  David  I. ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
15th  century  that  it  became  the  recog¬ 
nized  capital  of  Scotland.  Pop.  in  1891, 
261,2(11.  Thecountyof’EDlNBUUGH orMlD- 
LOTHIAN  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
along  which  it  extends  11  or  12  miles;  and 
by  the  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Haddington, 
Berwick,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and 
Roxburgh;  area,  234,926  acres,  over  half  of 
which  is  arable  or  under  permanent  pasture. 
The  S.S.E.  and  S.w.  parts  of  the  county  are 
diversified  with  hills,  of  which  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  ranges  are  the  Pentlands  and  Moor- 
foots,  the  former  stretching  across  the  county 
to  within  4  miles  of  Edinburgh.  The  prin 
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cipal  rivers  are  the  North  and  South  Esks 
and  the  Water  of  Leith,  all  running  into  the 
Forth.  The  Lowlands  towards  the  Forth 
are  the  most  fertile;  the  farms  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  the  most  approved  me¬ 
thods  of  agriculture  in  use.  The  hilly  parts 
are  chiefly  under  pasturage  and  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  barley,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  potatoes.  The  manufactures  of 
the  county  are  comparatively  limited,  but 
include  ale,  whisky,  gunpowder,  paper,  tiles, 
&c.  The  fisheries  on  the  Forth  are  valuable. 
The  chief  towns  are:  Edinburgh,  capital  of 
Scotland,  Leith,  Dalkeith,  Musselburgh, 
and  Portobello.  The  county  returns  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop. 
1891,  444,055. 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  H.R.H.,  Prince 
Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  K.G.,  K.P.,  Duke  of 
Saxon)7  and  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born 
at  Windsor  Castle  Aug.  6,  1844.  He  was 
educated  by  special  tutors,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  joined  the  steam -frigate  Eury- 
alus  as  naval  cadet,  and  served  on  various 
foreign  stations.  In  1862  he  declined  the 
offer  of  the  throne  of  Greece.  On  his 
majority  he  received  £15,000  a  year  by  vote 
from  parliament,  and  was  created  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Earl  of  Ulster. 
In  1867  the  duke  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Galatea ,  in  which 
he  visited  Australia,  Japan,  China,  India, 
and  other  countries.  In  Australia  he  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  assassination  by  an  Irishman 
named  O’Farrell.  In  1874,  Jan.  23,  he 
married  the  Grand-duchess  Marie,  only 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In 
1882  his  royal  highness  was  made  vice- 
admiral,  and  has  since  held  important  com¬ 
mands.  He  has  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The,  a  quarterly  re¬ 
view  established  in  1802.  It  had  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  striking  success,  the  brilliancy  and 
vigour  of  its  articles  being  much  above  the 
periodical  literature  of  that  time.  In  poli¬ 
tics  it  was  Whig,  and  did  good  service  in 
developing  and  strengthening  the  opinions 
of  its  party.  The  Review  was  founded  by  a 
knot  of  young  men  living  in  Edinburgh,  the 
more  prominent  of  whom  were  Brougham, 
Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  F.  Horner.  It 
was  edited  for  a  few  numbers  by  Sydney 
Smith,  and  afterwards  from  1803  to  1829 
by  Jeffrey,  underwhose  editorship  it  reached 
the  summit  of  its  prosperity. 

Edinburgh  University,  the  latest  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  was  founded  in  1582 


by  a  charter  granted  by  James  VI.  Origi¬ 
nally  there  were  only  four  regents  (or  pro¬ 
fessors),  besides  a  principal,  but  the  number 
of  chairs  is  now  about  forty,  besides  assis¬ 
tants.  The  government,  as  in  the  other 
Scottish  universities,  is  vested  in  the  Sena- 
tus  Academicus,  the  university  court,  and 
the  general  council.  ri  he  chancellor  of  the 
university  is  elected  for  life  by  the  general 
council.  He  is  the  head  of  the  university 
and  the  president  of  the  general  council. 
The  rector  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  by  the  matriculated  students.  He 
presides  over  the  university  court.  The 
principal  is  the  resident  head  of  the  college 
and  president  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
which  consists  of  him  and  the  professors. 
The  office  is  held  for  life.  The  university 
court  consists  of  the  rector,  principal,  the 
Lord -provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  assessors 
appointed  by  the  chancellor,  town-council  of 
Edinburgh,  the  rector,  the  general  council, 
and  the  senatus  respectively.  The  general 
council  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university  court,  the  professors, 
and  all  graduates  of  the  university.  There 
are  four  faculties,  viz.  arts,  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine.  Some  of  the  professors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  others  are  elected  by 
the  university  court  and  by  special  electors, 
and  a  considerable  number  by  the  curators, 
who  also  elect  the  principal.  The  number 
of  matriculated  students  has  recently  been 
about  3500  each  winter,  the  greater  number 
in  medicine.  The  course  in  arts  extends  over 
four  winter  sessions,  lasting  from  the  end  of 
October  till  the  second  Friday  in  April,  but 
by  passing  a  special  examination  before  en¬ 
tering  on  their  course  students  may  obtain  a 
degree  in  Arts  after  a  course  of  three  years. 
The  degree  of  M.  A.  is  conferred  on  all  who 
have  completed  their  course  and  passed  the 
ordinary  examinations  in  the  classical  de- 
partment  (Latin  and  Greek),  the  department 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
that  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  rhetoric  and  English  literature. 
Three  medical  degreesare  conferred :  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Medicine  (M.B-.),  Master  in  Surgery 
(C.M.),  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D. ).  The 
curriculum  which  a  candidate  for  the  first 
two  degrees  must  pass  through  extends  over 
four  years  of  two  sessions  each.  For  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.D.  two  years’  practice  in  addition  is 
required.  The  degrees  in  law  are  Bachelor 
of  Laws  (LL.B.),  Bachelor  of  the  Law 
(B.L.),  and  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.).  The 
last  is  purely  honorary.  The  degrees  of 
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Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  and  Doctor  of 
Divinity  (D.D.),  the  latter  honorary,  are 
bestowed  in  the  faculty  of  divinity.  The 
theological  curriculum  extends  over  three 
full  and  regular  sessions  or  two  full  and 
two  partial  sessions.  Degrees  in  science  are 
also  conferred.  The  degree  of  D.Sc.  is  con¬ 
ferred  in  the  physical,  in  the  natural,  and 
in  the  mathematical  sciences,  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  in  public  health  or  sanitary  science,  in 
mental  science,  and  in  philology.  That  of 
B.Sc.  is  conferred  only  in  mathematical, 
physical,  and  natural  science,  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  in  public  health.  The  present  uni¬ 
versity  buildings  were  begun  in  1789.  The 
library  of  the  university  contains  about 
170,000  printed  volumes,  besides  2000  manu¬ 
scripts.  There  is  also  a  separate  theological 
library  containing  about  10,000  volumes. 
There  are  various  bursaries,  scholarships, 
and  fellowships,  amounting  annually  to 
about  £10,000.  The  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  unites  with  that  of  St.  Andrews  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
constituency  consists  of  the  general  council. 

Ed'ison,  Thomas  Alva,  an  American  in¬ 
ventor,  born  in  Ohio  in  1847,  of  a  mother 
of  Scotch  and  a  father  of  Dutch  extraction. 
He  was  poorly  educated,  but  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  supplied  the  defect  by  assiduous  read¬ 
ing.  He  became  a  news-boy  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  afterwards  becoming 
possessed  of  some  type,  issued  a  small  sheet 
of  his  own  on  the  train.  He  then  set  him¬ 
self  to  learn  telegraph  work,  and  in  a  short 
time  became  an  expert  operator.  In  1863, 
while  at  Indianopolis,  he  invented  an  auto¬ 
matic  telegraph  repeater.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  improvements  and 
inventions.  He  opened  an  extensive  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Newark  for  the  manufacture  of 
electrical,  printing,  automatic,  and  other 
apparatus.  In  1876,  his  health  breaking 
down,  he  gave  up  manufacturing  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Menlo  Park,  near  New  York, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  investigation. 
Amongst  his  numerous  inventions  are  the 
quadruplex  telegraph,  the  carbon  telephone, 
the  ‘  Edison  system  ’  of  lighting,  the  elec¬ 
tric  fire-alarm,  and  the  ‘  Edison  electric  rail¬ 
way,’  the  phonograph,  and  the  photometer. 

Edition,  the  number  of  copies  of  a  book 
printed  at  one  impression,  or  the  aggregate 
copies  of  a  literary  work  regarded  as  bearing 
a  special  character,  either  when  first  pub¬ 
lished  or  subsequently.  The  first  printed 
edition  of  some  ancient  classic  or  work  long 
in  MS.  is  usually  called  the  editio  princeps. 
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Ed  monton,  a  town  in  England,  county 
of  Middlesex,  7£  miles  north  of  London, 
with  an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  carried 
on  by  the  Lea  River  navigation.  The  ‘  Bell 
at  Edmonton’  has  become  famous  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  adventures  of  Cowper’s 
John  Gilpin.  Pop.  1891,  25,380. 

Ed'mund,  St.,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
began  to  reign  in  855,  died  in  870.  He 
was  revered  by  his  subjects  for  his  justice 
and  piety.  In  870  his  kingdom  was  invaded, 
and  he  himself  slain,  by  the  Danes.  The 
church  made  him  a  martyr,  and  a  town 
(Bury  St.  Edmunds)  grew  up  round  the 
place  of  his  sepulture. 

Edmund  I.,  King  of  England,  an  able 
and  spirited  prince,  succeeded  his  brother 
Athelstan  in  940.  He  conquered  Cumbria, 
which  he  bestowed  on  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for 
it  to  himself.  He  was  slain  at  a  banquet 
May  26,  946. 

Edmund  II.,  surnamed  Ironside,  King  of 
England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred 
II.,  and  was  born  in  989.  He  was  chosen 
king  in  1016,  Canute  having  been  already 
elected  king  by  another  party.  He  won 
several  victories  over  Canute,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Assandun  in  Essex,  and  forced  to 
surrender  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
to  Canute.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  only 
seven  months. 

Edom,  in  the  New  Testament  Idumcea,  in 
ancient  times  a  country  lying  to  the  south  of 
Palestine.  The  Edomites  are  said  in  Genesis 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  was  also 
called  Edom  (a  word  signifying  ‘  red  ’),  and 
who  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir,  the  mountain  range 
now  called  Jebel  Shera,  stretching  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The 
Edomites  were  subdued  by  King  David,  and 
after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  re¬ 
mained  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
until  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  when  they  re¬ 
volted  and  secured  their  independence  for 
a  time.  They  were  again  subdued  about 
half  a  century  later  by  Amaziah,  and  again, 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  recovered  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  they  maintained  till  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  They  fell  under  the  rule  of  the 
Persians,  and  latterly  their  fortunes  were 
merged  in  those  of  Arabia.  The  chief  city 
in  this  region  was  Petra,  which  now  presents 
remarkable  ruins,  rock-cut  temples,  &c. 

Edred,  King  of  England,  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  Edmund  I.,  in  May, 
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946.  He  quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrian  Danes,  and  died  in  955. 

Edriophthal'mata,  one  of  the  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Crustacea,  including  all  those 
genera  which  have  their  eyes  sessile,  or  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  head,  and  not  iixed  on  a 


1,  Fresh-water  shrimp  (Gammarus  pulex):  a,  single  eye. 

2,  Head  of  Cymothoa.  6,  Clusters  of  simple  eyes. 

peduncle  or  stalk  as  in  the  crabs,  lobsters, 
&c.  It  is  divided  into  three  orders,  viz. 
Lcemodipoda ,  Amphipoda,  Isopoda,  and  in¬ 
cludes  slaters,  sandhoppers,  woodlice,  &c. 
Some  are  parasitic  on  fishes,  and  of  the 
others  some  live  in  the  sea  and  some  on 
land,  as  the  common  and  the  sea  woodlouse. 

Edri'si,  Abu-Abdallah  Mohammed,  a 
famous  Arabian  geographer,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  princely  family  of  the  Edri- 
sites,  born  about  1100  A.D.,  died  about  1180. 
He  studied  at  the  Moorish  University  of 
Cordova,  after  which  he  travelled  through 
various  countries.  At  the  request  of  King 
Roger  II.  of  Sicily  he  constructed  a  globe 
with  a  map  of  the  earth,  which  represented 
all  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  age. 
He  accompanied  this  with  a  descriptive 
treatise  completed  about  1150,  and  still 
extant. 

Education  (ultimately  from  L.  e,  out,  and 
duco,  to  draw),  in  the  widest  sense,  all  that 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is 
intended  to  enlighten  the  understanding, 
correct  the  temper,  cultivate  the  taste,  and 
form  the  manners  and  habits  of  youth,  and 
fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their  future  sta¬ 
tions.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  the  art  or 
scientifically-matured  system  of  developing 
and  cultivating  the  various  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  faculties ;  and 
may  thence  be  divided  into  four  branches — 
physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral 
education.  Under  physical  education  is  in¬ 
cluded  all  that  relates  to  the  healthy  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  organs  of  sensation  and 
the  muscular  and  nervous  system.  Intel¬ 
lectual  education  comprehends  the  means 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
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are  to  be  developed  and  improved,  and  the 
imparting  of  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge.  ^Esthetic  educa¬ 
tion  comprehends  the  agencies  which  purify 
and  refine  the  mind  by  training  it  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  take  delight  in  what  is  beautiful, 
true,  and  pure  in  nature,  literature,  and  art. 
Moral  education  (in  which  may  or  may  not 
be  included  religious  education)  embraces 
the  various  methods  of  cultivating  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  affections  of  the  heart.  In  the 
popular  view  education  is  much  the  same 
as  instruction,  and  is  regarded  as  consisting 
simply  in  the  lessons  and  discipline  learned 
in  connection  with  attendance  at  school.  So 
far  as  governments  or  other  public  bodies 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  education 
of  youth  this  view  is  tolerably  correct;  but 
probably  the  most  perfect  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  one  in  which  schools  formed 
no  part  whatever.  Schools,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  established  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  all  civilized  com¬ 
munities,  though  not  necessarily  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  system  of  national  education. 
Indeed  a  thoroughly  -  organized  system  of 
national  education  exists  in  but  few  states, 
Germany  being  the  most  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  such.  In  England  no  national 
system  existed  till  the  passing  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1870,  and  in  Britain  it  is  only 
elementary  education  that  can  be  said  to  be 
established  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  (See 
Britain ,  and  articles  on  other  countries.) 
A  complete  system  of  national  education 
ought  to  make  satisfactory  provision  for 
primary  or  elementary  education,  secondary 
education,  and  higher  or  university  educa¬ 
tion,  besides  providing  for  the  due  education 
of  teachers,  and  for  technical  education, 
commercial  education,  artistic  education, 
&c.;  but  how  far  education  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  free  (or  at  the  expense  of 
the  state)  is  a  question  on  which  authorities 
are  not  agreed.  Elementary  education  is 
generally  speaking  free  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Canada,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  else¬ 
where.  In  a  properly-organized  system  the 
three  great  classes  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  interdependent,  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  supplying  pupils  satisfactorily 
equipped  for  passing  into  the  secondary 
schools,  and  these  again  passing  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  their  pupils  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  sufficiently  equipped  for  entering  on 
their  more  advanced  studies.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  elementary  education  should 
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be  compulsory,  and  this  is  now  the  law  in 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark, 
many  of  the  United  .States,  &c. ;  but  the  law 
may  exist  with  more  or  less  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  it.  The  elementary  schools 
have,  as  their  special  province,  the  teaching 
of  those  branches  of  education  that  every¬ 
one  ought  to  be  instructed  in,  such  as  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geo¬ 
graphy,  &c. ;  but  they  usually  teach  also  a 
number  of  other  subjects.  The  secondary 
schools  include  institutions  known  as  high 
schools,  academies,  grammar-schools,  col¬ 
leges,  &c.  The  subjects  taught  in  them  are 
such  as  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  geography, 
&c.,  and  they  may  either  prepare  pupils 
who  intend  to  engage  in  commerce  or  other 
business,  or  who  intend  to  proceed  to  the 
university.  Thus  in  some  secondary  schools 
there  is  a  modern  side  and  a  classical  side 
(or  similar  divisions);  while  in  Germany 
there  are  the  two  distinct  classes  of  schools, 
the  ‘real-schools’  (for  modern  subjects),  and 
the  gymnasia.  The  universities  provide  an 
education  for  the  so-called  ‘  learned  profes¬ 
sions,’  as  well  as  for  all  who  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  a  university  training.  Their 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  privilege 
of  granting  university  degrees.  In  various 
countries  (including  some  of  the  British 
colonies)  the  public  education  is  under  the 
care  of  a  special  minister.  In  Britain  it  is 
under  a  special  committee  of  the  privy- 
council,  having  at  its  head  the  president  of 
the  council,  and  next  to  him  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  the  position  of  a  responsible 
minister  for  education. 

Edward,  known  as  the  Elder ,  King  of 
England,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  born 
about  870,  succeeded  his  father  in  901.  His 
reign  was  distinguished  by  successes  over 
the  Danes.  He  fortified  many  inland  towns, 
acquired  dominion  over  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia,  and  subdued  several  of  the 
Welsh  tribes.  He  died  in  925. 

Edward,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  King  of 
England,  succeeded  his  father,  Edgar,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  in  975.  His  reign  of 
four  years  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
ecclesiastical  disputes.  He  was  treacher¬ 
ously  slain  in  979  by  a  servant  of  his  step¬ 
mother,  at  her  residence,  Corfe  Castle.  The 
pity  caused  by  his  innocence  and  misfor¬ 
tune  induced  the  people  to  regard  him  as 
a  martyr. 

Edward,  King  of  England,  surnamed  the 
Confessor ,  younger  son  of  Ethelred  II.  On 
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the  death  of  his  maternal  brother,  Hardi- 
canute  the  Dane,  in  1041,  he  was  called  to 
the  throne,  and  thus  renewed  the  Saxon 
line.  Edward  was  a  weak  and  superstitious, 
but  well-intentioned  prince,  who  acquired 
the  love  of  his  subjects  by  his  monkish 
sanctity  and  care  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  His  queen  was  the  daughter  of 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent.  He  died  in  1066, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Harold,  the  son  of 
Godwin.  He  caused  a  body  of  laws  to  be 
compiled  from  those  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  and 
Alfred,  to  which  the  nation  was  long  fondly 
attached.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  in  1166. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the 
Black  Prince,  born  June  15,  1330,  the 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  of 
Hainault.  In  1346  he  commanded  part  of 


Edward  the  Black  Pi-ince—  Effigy  at  Canterbury. 


the  forces  at  the  battle  of  Crdcy,  and 
earned  the  praise  of  his  warlike  father.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  adopted  the 
motto  Icli  dien  (I  serve),  used  by  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  princes  of  Wales.  In  1355  he  com¬ 
manded  the  army  which  invaded  France 
from  Gascony,  and  distinguished  himself 
the  following  year  at  the  great  battle  of 
Poictiers.  By  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  the 
provinces  of  Poictou,  Staintonge,  Perigord, 
Limousin  were  annexed  to  Guienne  and 
formed  into  a  sovereignty  for  the  prince 
under  the  title  of  the  Principality  of  Aqui¬ 
taine.  A  campaign  in  Castile,  on  behalf  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  the  heavy  taxes  laid 
on  Aquitaine  to  meet  the  expenses,  caused 
a  rebellion,  and  ultimately  involved  him  in 
a  war  with  the  French  king.  His  own 
health  did  not  allow  him  to  take  the  field, 
and  having  seen  his  generals  defeated  he 
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withdrew  into  England,  and  after  lingering 
some  time  died  (1376),  leaving  an  only  son, 
afterwards  Richard  II. 

Edward  I.  (of  the  Norman  line),  King  of 
England,  son  of  Henry  III.,  was  born  at 
Winchester  in  1239.  The  contests  between 
his  father  and  the  barons  called  him  early 
into  active  life,  and  he  finally  quelled  all 
resistance  to  the  royal  authority  by  the 
decisive  defeat  of  Leicester  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  in  1265.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Palestine,  where  he  showed  signal  proofs 
of  valour,  although,  owing  to  the  death  of 
the  French  king,  no  conquest  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  was  achieved.  On  his  return  home 
he  showed  great  vigour  as  well  as  a  degree 
of  severity  in  his  administration.  He  com¬ 
menced  a  war  with  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  ended  in  the  annexation  of 
that  principality  to  the  English  crown  in 
1283.  His  next  attempt  was  on  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Scotland.  John  Baliol,  having 
been  induced  to  do  homage  for  his  crown 
to  Edward,  was  forced  by  the  indignation 
of  the  Scottish  people  into  war  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Edward  entered  Scotland  in  1296, 
devastated  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
placed  the  administration  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  officers  of  his  own.  But 
next  summer  a  new  rising  took  place  under 
the  celebrated  William  Wallace.  Wallace’s 
successes  recalled  Edward  to  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  Wallace  was 
at  length  betrayed  into  his  hands  and  exe¬ 
cuted  as  a  traitor.  But  Edward’s  efforts  to 
reduce  the  country  to  obedience  were  un¬ 
availing,  and  with  the  flight  of  Robert 
Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  to  Scotland,  the 
banner  of  Scottish  independence  was  again 
unfurled.  Edward  assembled  another  army 
and  marched  against  Bruce,  but  only  lived 
to  reach  Burgh-on- Sands,  a  village  near 
Carlisle,  where  he  died  7th  July,  1307. 
Edward  I.  was  wise  in  council  and  vigorous 
in  action.  During  his  reign  great  progress 
was  made  in  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  throughout  the  land. 

Edward  II.,  King  of  England,  born  at 
Caernarvon  Castle  in  1284,  and  the  first 
English  Prince  of  Wales,  succeeded  his 
father,  Edward  I.,  in  1307.  He  was  of  an 
agreeable  figure  and  mild  disposition,  but 
indolent  and  fond  of  pleasure.  After  march¬ 
ing  as  far  as  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  with 
the  army  collected  by  his  father,  he  re¬ 
turned,  dismissed  his  troops,  and  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  amusements.  His  weak¬ 
ness  for  a  clever  but  dissolute  young  Gas¬ 


con,  Piers  Gaveston,  on  whom  he  heaped 
honours  without  limit,  roused  the  nobles  to 
rebellion.  Gaveston  was  captured  and  exe¬ 
cuted  as  a  public  enemy.  Two  years  after, 
in  1314,  Edward  assembled  an  immense 
army  to  check  the  progress  of  Robert  Bruce, 
but  was  completely  defeated  at  Bannock¬ 
burn.  In  1322  he  made  another  expedition 
against  Scotland,  but  without  achieving 
anything  important.  The  king’s  fondness 
for  another  favourite,  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
had  made  a  number  of  malcontents,  and 
Queen  Isabella,  making  a  visit  to  France, 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
exiles  there,  and  formed  an  association  of 
all  hostile  to  the  king.  Aided  with  a  force 
from  the  Count  of  Hainault  she  landed  in 
Suffolk  in  1326.  Her  army  was  completely 
successful.  The  De- 
spensers  were  captured 
and  executed,  and  the 
king  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  and  confined  in 
Kenilworth,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  in  Berkeley 
Castle,  where  Morti¬ 
mer,  the  paramour  of 
the  queen,  sent  two  ruf¬ 
fians,  who  murdered 
the  unhappv  monarch, 

21st  Sept.  1327. 

Edward  III.,  King 
of  England,  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  by  Isabella 
of  France,  was  born  in 
1313.  On  his  father’s 
deposition  in  1327  he 
was  proclaimed  king 
under  council  of  regen¬ 
cy,  while  his  mother’s 
paramour,  Mortimer, 
really  possessed  the 
principal  power  in  the 
state.  The  pride  and 
oppression  of  Mortimer 
now  became  so  intoler¬ 
able  that  a  general  con¬ 
federacy  was  formed 
against  him.  The  result  was  the  seizure  of 
Mortimer  (10th  Oct.  1330),  and  his  execu¬ 
tion.  Edward  now  turned  his  attention  to 
Scotland,  and  having  levied  a  well-appointed 
army,  defeated  the  regent,  Douglas,  at  Ha- 
lidon  Hill,  in  July  1333.  This  victory  pro¬ 
duced  the  restoration  of  Edward  Baliol, 
who  was,  however,  again  expelled,  and  again 
restored,  until  the  ambition  of  the  English 
king  was  diverted  by  the  prospect  of  suc- 
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EDWARD  IV.— 

Deeding  to  the  throne  of  France.  Other 
claims  were  superior,  but  Edward,  collect¬ 
ing  an  army  and  accompanied  by  the  Black 
Prince,  crossed  over  to  France.  The  me¬ 
morable  battle  of  Crecy  followed,  August 
25,  1346,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  siege 
of  Calais.  In  the  meantime  David  II. 
having  recovered  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
invaded  England  with  a  large  army,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  much 
inferior  force  under  Lord  Percy.  In  1348 
a  truce  was  concluded  with  France;  but  on 
the  death  of  King  Philip,  in  1350,  Edward 
again  invaded  France,  plundering  and  de¬ 
vastating.  Recalled  home  by  a  Scottish 
inroad  he  retaliated  by  carrying  fire  and 
sword  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh.  In  the 
meantime  the  Black  Prince  had  penetrated 
from  Guienne  to  the  heart  of  France 
fought  the  famous  battle  of  Poictiers,  and 
taken  King  John  prisoner.  A  truce  was 
then  made,  at  the  expiration  of  which  (1359) 
Edward  again  crossed  over  to  France  and 
laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Picardy  and 
Champagne,  but  at  length  consented  to  a 
peace.  This  confirmed  him  in  the  possession 
of  several  provinces  and  districts  of  France 
which  were  intrusted  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (the  Black  Prince),  but  gradually  all 
the  English  possessions  in  France,  with  the 
exception  of  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Calais, 
were  lost.  King  Edward  died  a  year  after 
his  heroic  son,  June  21,  1377. 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England,  was  born 
in  1441.  His  father,  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  was  grandson  of  Edward,  earl  of 
Cambridge  and  duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.,  while  the  rival  line  of  Lan¬ 
caster  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
third  son.  The  York  line  had  intermarried 
with  the  female  descendants  of  Lionel,  the 
second  son,  which  gave  it  the  preferable  right 
to  the  crown.  Edward,  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Wake¬ 
field,  assumed  his  title,  and  having  entered 
London  after  his  splendid  victory  over  the 
troops  of  Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret 
at  Mortimer’s  Cross,  in  Feb.  1461,  was  de¬ 
clared  king  by  acclamation.  The  victory  of 
Towton,  soon  after  his  accession,  confirmed 
his  title,  and  three  years  after,  on  May  4, 
1464,  the  battle  of  Hexham  completely 
overthrew  the  party  of  Henry  VI.  The 
king  now  made  an  imprudent  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  had  despatched 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  negotiate  a  mar¬ 
riage  for  him  with  the  sister  of  the  French 
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king.  He  thus  alienated  powerful  friends, 
and  Warwick,  passing  over  to  the  Lancas¬ 
trian  cause,  gathered  a  large  army,  and 
compelled  Edward  to  flee  the  country. 
Henry’s  title  was  once  more  recognized  by 
parliament.  But  in  1471  Edward,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force  given  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  at  Ravenspur 
in  Yorkshire,  and  his  army,  being  quickly 
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increased  by  partisans,  marched  swiftly  on 
London  and  took  the  unfortunate  Henry 
prisoner.  Warwick  now  advanced  with  an 
army  to  Barnet,  where  a  battle  was  fought, 
4th  April,  1471,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  Warwick,  and  a  decisive  victory  on  the 
part  of  Edward.  Shortly  afterwards  Ed¬ 
ward  also  met  and  defeated  a  Lancastrian 
army,  headed  by  Queen  Margaret  and  her 
son  Edward,  at  Tewkesbury.  The  princo 
was  murdered  the  day  after  the  battle,  and 
the  queen  was  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  her  husband  Henry  soon  after  died. 
Edward  was  preparing  for  another  expedi¬ 
tion  against  France  when  he  was  taken  off 
by  sickness  in  April,  1483,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty -third 
of  his  reign. 

Edward  V.,  King  of  England,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  IV.,  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1483. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  made  himself  king 
as  Richard  III.,  and  caused  the  young  king 
and  his  brother  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  had  them  smothered  by 
ruffians. 

Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Jane  Seymour,  was  born 
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in  1537.  At  his  father’s  death  he  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.  His  education  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  men  of  the  first  character  for 
learning,  under  whose  training  he  made 
great  progress  and  grew  up  with  a  rooted 
zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
His  reign  was,  on  the  whole,  tumultuous 
and  unsettled.  In  October  1551  the  Pro¬ 
tector  Somerset,  who  had  hitherto  governed 
the  kingdom  with  energy  and  ability,  was 
deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  Dudley,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  became  all-power¬ 
ful  and  induced  the  dying  Edward  to  set 
aside  the  succession  of  his  sisters,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  and  settle  the  crown  upon 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  he  had  married 
his  son  Lord  Guildford  Dudley.  Edward 
died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  in  July  1553. 

Edward,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  naturalist, 
born  1814,  died  1886.  The  son  of  poor 
parents,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker 
and  continued  to  work  as  such  till  nearly 
the  end  of  his  life,  having  on  his  scant 
earnings  to  support  a  wife  and  eleven  chil¬ 
dren.  Under  such  hard  conditions  of  life 
he  succeeded,  by  indomitable  perseverance, 
in  acquiring  much  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  some  fame  as  a  naturalist.  A 
biography  of  Edward,  written  by  Mr. 
Smiles,  appeared  in  1876  (Life  of  a  Scotch 
Naturalist),  and  being  thus  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public,  a  pension  of  £50  a 
year  was  shortly  afterwards  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Queen. 

Edwardesabad,  town  and  cantonment 
in  Hindustan,  head- quarters  of  Bannu  dis¬ 
trict,  Punjab,  founded  in  1848  by  Major 
Edwardes.  Pop.  8960. 

Edwards,  Amelia  Blandford,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist,  born  in  1831.  As  far  back  as 
1853  she  began  to  contribute  to  periodicals. 
Among  her  best-known  novels  are  Hand 
and  Glove  (1859);  Half  a  Million  of  Monjey 
(1865);  Lord  Brackenbury  (1880).  Besides 
novels  Miss  Edwards  has  written  ballads  and 
books  of  travel,  and  has  lately  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  Egyptology.  Died  April  16,  1892. 

Edwards,  Bryan,  English  writer,  born 
in  Wiltshire  in  1743.  He  inherited  a  large 
fortune  from  an  uncle  in  Jamaica,  where  he 
long  resided.  His  History,  Civil  and  Com¬ 
mercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  appeared  in  1793.  He  died  in  1800. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
can  theologian  and  metaphysician,  born  at 
East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  5, 1703. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1716,  and 
st'ulied  till  1720;  in  1722  received  a  license 


as  preacher.  In  1723  he  was  elected  a  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  but  resigned  in  1726  to 
be  ordained  as  minister  at  Northampton 
(Mass.).  After  more  than  twenty-three 
years  of  zealous  service  here  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  congregation  owing  to  the 
severity  with  which  he  sought  to  exercise 
church  discipline.  He  then  went  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge, 
in  Massachusetts.  Here  he  composed  his 
famous  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
a  masterpiece  of  metaphysical  argument. .  It 
appeared  in  1754,  and  was  completed  with¬ 
in  four  months  and  a  half.  In  1758  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  college  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  but  died  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  March  22,  1758. 

Edwy,  King  of  England,  son  of  Edmund 
I.,  succeeded  his  uncle  Edred  in  955.  Tak¬ 
ing  part  with  the  secular  clergy  against 
the  monks,  he  incurred  the  confirmed  enmity 
of  the  latter.  The  papal  party,  headed  by 
Dunstan,  was  strong  enough  to  excite  a 
rebellion,  by  which  Edwy  was  driven  from 
the  throne  to  make  way  for  his  brother 
Edgar.  He  died  in  959,  being  probably 
not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old. 

Eecloo  (ak-lo'),  a  town,  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  11  miles  north-west  from 
Ghent,  the  seat  of  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  10,400. 

Eel,  the  general  name  of  a  family  of 
teleostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  apodal 
section  of  the  Malacopterygii.  They  be¬ 
long  to  various  genera.  The  genus  Anguilla 
is  characterized  by  its  serpent-like  elongated 
body,  by  the  absence  of  ventral  fins,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
round  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  dorsal 
fin  commences  half-way  between  the  head 
and  the  anal  fin,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects 
beyond  the  upper.  In  the  genus  Conger, 
which  is  exclusively  marine,  the  dorsal  fin 
commences  above  the  pectoral,  and  the 
upper  jaw  is  the  longer.  The  smoothness 
of  the  body — the  scales  being  inconspicuous 
— and  the  serpentine  movements  of  eels  are 
proverbial.  The  conger  and  at  least  three 
other  species — the  sharp -nosed  ( Anguilla 
acutirostris  or  A.  vulgaris),  the  broad-nosed 
{A.  latirostris),  and  the  snig  ( A .  medioros - 
tris)  belong  to  Britain.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Anguilla,  which  are  both  fresh- water 
and  marine,  seldom  exceed  30  inches  in 
length.  In  England  river  eels  are  caught 
in  great  numbers  by  means  of  eel-bucks  or 
eelpots,  traps  consisting  of  a  kind  of  basket 
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with  a  funnel-shaped  entrance  composed  of 
willow  rods  converging  towards  a  point,  so 
that  the  eels  can  easily  force  their  way  in 
but  cannot  return.  A  stocking  or  tube  of 
coarse  cloth  hanging  from  an  aperture  of  a 
box  down  into  the  interior  is  also  used.  In 
England  a  kind  of  trident  is  used  also  for 
taking  them,  called  an  eel-spear.  A  fisher¬ 
man  wades  to  the  shallows,  and,  striking 
his  spear  in  the  mud  in  every  direction 
around  him,  the  eels  reposing  on  the  bottom 
are  caught  between  the  prongs.  They  are 
also  taken  by  hooks  and  lines  and  in  other 
ways.  Eels  avoid  cold,  and  frequently  mi¬ 
grate  in  winter  to  the  mud  or  brackish  water 
of  estuaries  where  the  temperature  is  higher. 
They  have  even  been  met  with  in  large 
numbers  performing  migrations  on  land, 
mostly  intervening  necks  of  soil  covered 
with  damp  grass.  Some  eels  spawn  in  the 
estuaries  of  rivers,  and  immense  numbers  of 
the  young  eels  pass  up  the  streams  in  spring, 
their  passage  in  England  being  called  the 
eel-fare.  Eels  are  considered  excellent  food 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  are  imported  from  Holland  into  London, 
but  they  are  hardly  eaten  in  Scotland.  See 
Conger-eel ,  Electric  Eel ,  Murcena. 

Eel-pout.  See  Burbot. 

Effen'di,  a  Turkish  title  which  signifies 
lord  or  master.  It  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  civil,  as  aga  is  to  the  military  officers 
of  the  sultan.  Thus  the  sultan’s  first  phy¬ 
sician  is  called  Hakim  effcndi,  the  priest  in 
the  seraglio  I  man  effendi,  &c. 

Effervescence,  the  rapid  escape  of  a  gas 
from  a  liquid,  producing  a  turbulent  motion 
in  it,  and  causing  it  to  boil  up.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  actual  formation  of  a  gas  in 
the  liquid,  as  in  fermentation,  or  by  the 
liberation  of  a  gas  which  has  been  forced 
into  it,  as  in  aerated  beverages. 

Effigy,  an  image  or  portrait,  most  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  the  figures  on  sepulchral 
monuments. — To  burn  or  hang  in  effigy,  is 
to  burn  or  hang  an  image  or  picture  of  a 
person,  a  mode  in  which  the  populace  some¬ 
times  expresses  its  feelings  respecting  an 
obnoxious  personage. 

Efflores'cence,  the  fine  white,  feathery 
crystallization  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
sodium  which  appears  on  walls,  or  similar 
crystallizations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  decomposing  rocks,  &c.  In  medicine  the 
term  is  applied  to  an  eruption  or  rash,  as  in 
measles,  &c. 

Effluvium  (pi.  Effluvia),  a  noxious  or 
disagreeable  exhalation. 
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Effodien'tia  (digging  animals),  a  term 
applied  sometimes  to  the  division  of  the 
Edentates  which  comprises  the  insect-eating 
forms,  as  the  hairy  ant-eater  of  South 
America,  the  armadillo,  &c. 

Eft.  See  Newt. 

£galite,  Philippe.  See  Orleans ,  Louis 
Philippe  Joseph. 

Egbert,  considered  the  first  king  of  all 
England,  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Wessex. 
He  succeeded  Brihtric  in  802  as  King  of 
Wessex.  He  reduced  the  other  kingdoms 
and  rendered  them  dependent  on  him  in 
829,  thus  becoming  their  overlord.  He 
died  in  839. 

Egede,  Hans  (a'ge-da),  the  apostle  of 
Greenland,  was  born  in  1686  in  Norway. 
In  1721  Egede  set  sail  for  Greenland  with 
the  intention  of  converting  the  natives  to 
Christianity,  and  for  fifteen  years  performed 
the  most  arduous  duties  as  missionary,  win¬ 
ning  by  his  persevering  kindness  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  natives.  In  1736  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  made  a  bishop 
and  director  of  the  Greenland  Missions.  He 
died  in  1758.  His  son,  Paul  Egede,  born 
1708,  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Greenland,  and  died  in 
1789. 

Eger  (a'ger),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  a 
rocky  eminence  above  the  Eger,  91  miles 
west  of  Prague;  once  an  important  fortress, 
though  now  quite  dismantled.  It  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  soap, 
&c.  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  here 
(1634).  Pop.  13,463.  For  another  Eger  see 
Erlou. 

Ege'ria,  a  nymph  who  received  divine 
honours  among  the  Homans.  Numa  is  said 
to  have  received  from  her  the  laws  which  he 
gave  to  the  Komans. 

Egerton,  Francis.  See  Bridgewater, 
Duke  of. 

Egg,  a  body  specially  developed  in  the 
females  of  animals,  and  in  which,  by  impreg¬ 
nation,  the  development  of  the  young  ani¬ 
mal  takes  place.  Birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  in¬ 
sects,  and  worms  are  oviparous,  i.e.  bring 
forth  eggs  or  ova,  as  do  also,  amongst  mam¬ 
malia,  the  ornithorhynchus  and  echidna. 
The  egg  contains  the  germ  of  the  young 
animal,  as  well  as  the  substance  which 
serves  for  its  nourishment.  All  it  needs  for 
its  development  is  external  heat.  (Sec  /n- 
cubation.)  The  eggs  of  animals  lower  than 
the  birds  have  usually  only  three  parts,  viz. 
the  germinal  spot  or  dot,  the  germinal  ves¬ 
icle,  and  the  vitellus  or  yolk;  the  first  being 
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contained  in  the  vesicle,  and  that  again  in 
the  yolk.  Besides  these  parts  the  eggs  of 
birds  have  the  white  or  albumen,  and  the 
shell,  which  consists  of  a  membrane  coated 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  eggs  of  birds, 
especially  of  fowls,  are  a  pleasant  and  nutri¬ 
tive  food.  The  common  domestic  fowl,  the 
turkey,  the  pea-hen,  and  the  common  duck 
produce  the  eggs  which  are  commonest  in 
the  market.  Among  reptiles,  turtle  produce 
eggs  which  are  good  for  eating.  The  eggs 
of  fishes  are  their  roe  or  spawn.  A  hen’s 
egg  of  good  size  weighs  about  1000  grains, 
of  which  the  white  constitutes  600,  the  yolk 
300,  and  the  shell  100.  When  the  white  of 
an  egg  is  warmed  it  coagulates  to  a  firm 
opaque  mass.  Eggs  form  an  important  ar¬ 
ticle  in  British  commerce,  being  imported 
latterly  to  the  value  of  over  £3,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  mainly  from  France,  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Denmark. 

Egg,  an  island  of  Scotland.  See  Eigg. 

*  Egga,  a  town  of  West  Africa,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niger,  about  70  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Binue.  Pop.  8000. 

Eggar,  or  Egger,  a  name  given  to  moths 
of  the  family  Bombycidee.  Lasiocampa  tri- 
folii,  a  well-known  British  moth,  is  called 
the  grass-egger,  and  the  L.  roboris  the  oak- 
egger,  from  the  food  of  their  caterpillars. 

Egg-bird,  Hydrochelidon  fuliginosum,  a 
species  of  tern,  a  bird  of  considerable  com¬ 
mercial  importance  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
its  eggs,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those 
of  two  other 
species  of  tern, 
form  an  object 
of  profitable  ad¬ 
venture  to  the 
crews  of  numer¬ 
ous  small  ves¬ 
sels. 

Egg-flip,  a 
drink  made  of 
warmed  beer, 
flavoured  with 
a  little  sugar, 
spirit,  spices, 
and  eggs  beaten 
with  it. 

Egg-nog,  a 
drink  consisting 
of  the  yolk  of 
eggs  beaten  up 
with  sugar,  and  the  white  of  eggs  whipped, 
with  the  addition  of  wine  or  spirits. 

Egg-plant  ( Solarium  mclonggna),  natural 


order  Solanacese,  an  herbaceous  plant,  from 
1  foot  to  18  inches  high,  with  large  white  or 
purplish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  goose’s  egg,  and  generally  yellow, 
white,  or  violet,  and  when  boiled  or  stewed 
is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  cultivated 
in  India,  the  U.  States,  &c.,  and  in  European 
hothouses.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  egg-plants,  as  S.  indicum ,  S.  sodomeum,  &c. 

Egham,  a  village  of  England,  co.  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  on  the  Thames  opposite  Staines,  about 
21  miles  from  London,  with  the  Royal  Hol¬ 
loway  College  for  women,  and  the  Holloway 
Sanitorium.  Near  it  is  Runnymede,  where 
King  John  signed  Magna  Charta. 

Egil  Skallagrim,  an  Icelandic  bard  or 
poet  of  the  1 0th  century,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  warlike  exploits  in  predatory 
invasions  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland. 
Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
Norwegian  prince,  he  procured  his  freedom 
by  the  composition  and  recitation  of  a  poem 
called  Egil’s  Ransom,  which  is  still  extant. 

Egina.  See  jEgina. 

Eg'inhard,  or  Einard,  a  Frankish  writer, 
born  about  771,  studied  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
under  Alcuin.  His  talents  and  learning 
gained  him  the  confidence  of  Charlemagne, 
who  made  him  his  private  secretary  and 
chaplain,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Emma 
in  marriage.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
Eginhard  took  the  cowl  and  became  first 
abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Seligenstadt,  in 
Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in  844.  Egin¬ 
hard  is  the  oldest  German  historian,  and  has 
left  us  a  life  of  Charlemagne  (Vita  Caroli 
Magni),  and  Annals  of  the  Franks,  from 
741  to  829.  His  letters,  still  extant,  are 
also  an  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  age. 

Eglantine,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sweet- 
brier  ( Rosa  rubiginosa),  a  kind  of  wild  rose. 
The  name  has  sometimes  been  erroneously 
used  for  other  species  of  the  rose  and  for 
the  honeysuckle. 

Eg'mont,  Lamoral,  Count,  was  born  in 
1522,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Holland. 
He  entered  the  military  service,  accompanied 
Charles  Y.  in  his  African  expeditions,  and 
distinguished  himself  under  Philip  II.  in  the 
battles  of  St.  Quentin  (1557)  and  Grave¬ 
lines  (1558).  Philip  having  gone  to  Spain, 
Egmont  soon  became  involved  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  disputes  which  arose 
between  the  Netherlands  and  their  Spanish 
rulers.  He  tried  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
between  both  parties,  and  in  1565  went  to 
Spain  to  arrange  matters  with  Philip.  He 
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was  well  received,  sent  back  with  honour, 
but  quite  deceived  as  to  the  king’s  real  in¬ 
tentions.  In  1567  the  Duke  of  Alva  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  the  Netherlands  to 
reduce  the  insurgents.  One  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  seize  Count  Egmont  and 
Count  Horn.  After  a  trial  before  a  tribunal 
instituted  by  Alva  himself  they  were  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Brussels  5th  June,  1568.  A  well- 
known  drama  of  Goethe’s  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  Egmont. 

E'goism,  as  a  philosophical  doctrine,  the 
view  that  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  and 
the  reality  of  the  things  known  are  dependent 
on  the  personal  existence  of  the  knower. 
Hence  the  logical  position  of  the  egoist  is  to 
*  doubt  the  substantial  reality  of  everything 
except  his  own  existence. 

Eg'ret,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of 
white  herons  which  have  the  feathers  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  elongated  and  their 
webs  disunited,  reaching  to  the  tail  or  be¬ 
yond  it  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Their 
forms  are  more  graceful  than  those  of  com¬ 
mon  herons.  The  American  egret  (Ardea 
egretta)  is  about  37  inches  long  to  the  end 
of  the  tail;  plumage  soft  and  blended;  head 
not  crested;  wings  moderate;  the  tail  short, 
of  twelve  weak  feathers.  The  European 
egret  (A.  alba)  is  about  40  inches  long,  of  a 
pure  white  plumage;  the  bill  is  black  or 
dark  brown,  yellow  at  the  base  and  about 
the  nostrils,  and  the  legs  are  almost  black. 
The  little  egret  ( A .  garzetta)  is  about  22 
inches  long  from  bill  to  end  of  tail,  the 
plumage  is  white. 

Eg'ripo,  a  name  of  Chalcis  (which  see). 

Egypt  (e'jipt;  Greek,  Aiguptos;  Hebrew, 
Misr  or  Misraim;  ancient  Egyptian,  Chem 
or  Chemi,  ‘the  black  land  ;’  Arabic,  Misr  or 
Musr ),  a  country  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Africa,  governed  by  a  ruler  (the  khedive 
or  viceroy)  who  pays  tribute  to  the  sultan 
of  Turkey,  but  is  virtually  independent. 
Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Arabia  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Libyan 
Desert.  Its  natural  southern  frontier  may 
be  placed  about  Assouan  (about  500  miles 
south  of  the  Mediterranean),  near  which  cul¬ 
tivated  land  almost  disappears  and  the  coun¬ 
try  begins  to  assume  the  features  of  the 
Nubian  Desert.  Egyptian  troops,  however, 
still  hold  the  country  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataract  of  the  Nile  at  Wady  Haifa  (about 
670  miles  south  of  the  Mediterranean), 
which  is  the  limit  of  free  navigation  for 
larger  vessels.  The  authority  of  the  khedive 
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extended  till  recently  over  the  countries  on 
the  Upper  Nile  up  to  a  few  degrees  from  the 
equator,  including  Kordofan,  Darfur,  Bar- 
el-Ghasal,  &c. ;  but  this  territory,  acquired 
by  conquest  and  known  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Soudan,  has  been  evacuated  owing  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  Egyptian 
authority.  On  the  Red  Sea  littoral  the  fur¬ 
thest  point  south  under  the  Egyptian  flag  is 
Suakin.  (See  Soudan. )  A  small  strip  of  N.w. 
Arabia  on  the  east  of  the  Red  Sea  belongs 
to  Egypt,  as  also  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  area  is  about 
394,000  square  miles  (only  some  13,000  being 
inhabited),  with  a  population  of  6,817,265 
according  to  the  census  of  1890.  The  capital 
and  largest  town  is  Cairo,  the  next  largest 
and  chief  seaport  is  Alexandria. 

The  inhabited  portion  of  Egypt  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which, 
where  widest  (at  the  Delta),  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  80  miles,  and  narrows  steadily  as  we 
ascend  its  stream  till,  at  the  southern  fron¬ 
tier,  it  is  only  2  miles  wide.  The  Nile  has 
no  tides,  but  runs  constantly  towards  the  sea 
at  the  rate  of  2^  to  3  miles  an  hour.  After 
it  enters  Egypt  it  flows  in  a  northward 
direction  but  with  considerable  bends  till  it 
reaches  lat.  30°  15',  a  little  beyond  Cairo, 
where  it  divides  into  two  main  streams, 
the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches,  which 
inclose  that  portion  of  land  known  as  the 
Delta  and  formed  by  deposits  of  alluvial 
matter.  Bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
are  several  salt  lakes  or  lagoons,  Menzaleh 
being  the  largest,  through  which  is  carried 
the  Suez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  also  passing 
through  other  salt  lakes;  about  150  miles 
south  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  lake 
Birket-el-Kurun,  fed  by  the  Nile.  As  very 
little  rain  falls  in  Egypt,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  entirely  depends  upon  the  Nile, 
and  especially  upon  the  yearly  overflow  of 
the  river,  which  so  fertilizes  the  soil  with 
a  brown  slimy  deposit  that  it  produces  two 
crops  a  year.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  inun¬ 
dation  and  of  irrigation  there  is  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  The  Nile  begins  to  rise  in 
June,  and  continues  to  increase  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  overflowing  the  low  lands  along  its 
course,  the  waters  being  conveyed  by  canals 
where  natural  channels  fail.  The  Delta 
then  looks  like  an  immense  marsh  inter¬ 
spersed  with  islands,  villages,  towns,  and 
plantations,  just  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
After  a  few  days  the  water  begins  to  sub¬ 
side,  and  leaves  the  land  again  dry  about  the 
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end  of  October.  The  seed  is  then  sown,  and 
artificial  irrigation  is  maintained  by  water 
raised  from  the  river,  and  distributed  by 
means  of  channels  throughout  the  fields. 
The  appliances  for  raising  water  are  simple 
and  primitive;  chiefly  the  shadoof  worked 
by  two  men,  and  the  sakieh  driven  by  a 
donkey  or  an  ox.  (See  Shadoof ,  Sakieh.) 
The  land  is  soon  covered  with  green  crops, 
and  the  first  harvest  is  in  March. 

At  Cairo  the  valley  of  the  Nile  becomes 
well  defined.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by 
what  are  called  the  Arabian  hills,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Libyan  ranges.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  valley  on  the  Libyan  side  are 
five  oases  at  intervals — those  of  Khargeh, 
Dakhel,  Farafra,  Siwa,  and  Bahriyeh — is¬ 
lands  of  verdure  and  cultivation,  in  some  of 
which  artesian  wells  are  numerous.  The 
great  oasis  Wah- el -Khargeh  extends  south 
for  100  miles.  These  oases  are  also  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Nile  like  the  rest  of  habitable 
Egypt,  for  the  water  to  which  they  owe  their 
existence  is  partly  derived  from  the  subter¬ 
raneous  percolation  from  that  river.  The 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  Nile  is  mainly  a 
bare  rocky  region,  mountainous  towards  the 
coast,  maintaining  a  small  nomadic  popula¬ 
tion.  The  broad  plains  of  the  Delta  and  the 
comparatively  narrow  valley  of  the  river 
higher  up,  make  two  natural  divisions  of 
Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower.  These  were  an¬ 
ciently  regarded  as  separat^kingdoms.  The 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  however,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  fertile  tract  adjoining  lake  Birket- 
el-Kurun,  known  as  the  Fayoum,  differs  so 
much  from  the  higher  part  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  division  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Egypt.  The  country  is  now  divided  into 
governorates  and  mudiriehs. 

The  atmosphere  in  Egypt  is  extremely 
clear  and  dry,  the  temperature  regular  and 
exceedingly  hot.  The  winter  months  are 
the  most  delightful  part  of  the  year;  later, 
the  ground  becomes  parched  and  dry,  and  in 
May  the  suffocating  khamseen,  or  simoom, 
begins  to  blow  from  the  desert  plains.  Bain 
is  scanty  except  near  the  sea-shore;  but  at 
night  the  dews  are  heavy  in  lower  Egypt, 
and  the  air  cool  and  refreshing.  Egypt  is 
not  remarkably  healthy,  as,  in  addition  to 
visitations  of  plague  and  cholera,  ophthal¬ 
mia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  boils  are 
very  prevalent. 

The  rock  formations  of  Egypt  consist 
largely  of  nummulite  limestone,  especially 
at  the  Nile  and  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and 
of  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  other 


crystalline  rocks  in  the  Arabian  Desert  (be¬ 
tween  the  Nile  and  Bed  Sea),  with  sand¬ 
stone  in  the  south.  Over  a  great  extent  of 
Egypt  the  rocks  are  covered  with  shifting 
sands,  and  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Nile  by  the  alluvium  deposited  during  the 
inundations,  and  which  consists  of  an  argil¬ 
laceous  earth  or  loam,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  sand.  Among  the  useful  minerals  found 
in  the  country  are  granite,  syenite,  basalt, 
porphyry,  limestone,  alabaster,  natron,  bitu¬ 
men,  salt,  and  sulphur. 

Now  as  formerly  there  is  little  timber, 
the  principal  trees,  besides  the  date-palm 
and  tamarisk,  being  the  sycamore  fig,  and 
acacia  or  gum-arabic  tree,  which  last  does 
not  attain  to  any  size  north  of  Wady  Haifa. 
The  papyrus  plant,  once  so  important,  is  now 
to  be  found  only  in  one  or  two  spots.  Of  it 
was  manufactured  a  paper  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  all  the  ancient  world.  Beside  the 
lotus  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  has 
always  been  celebrated  for  its  production  of 
corn,  barley,  a  great  variety  of  the  bean  class, 
leeks,  garlic,  onions,  flax,  and  for  plants  of 
the  cucumber  tribe.  To  the  products  of 
ancient  times  have  been  added  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  cotton  plant,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 

Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  camel  was  early  intro¬ 
duced;  horses  and  asses  have  always  ab¬ 
ounded;  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous;  the 
cat  is  universal  as  a  domestic  animal.  Wild 
animals  include  the  hyena,  jackal,  fox, 
lynx,  genet,  ichneumon,  jerboa,  wild  goat, 
gazelle  and  one  or  two  other  antelopes, 
hare,  &c.  The  crocodile  formerly  reached 
the  Delta,  but  is  now  seldom  seen  below 
Assouan.  Water-fowl  are  plentiful;  so  are 
vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey.  The 
sacred  ibis  is  still  found  in  the  south,  and 
the  pelican  in  the  northern  lagoons.  Among 
the  countless  insects  are  the  sacred  beetle, 
the  locust,  and  mosquito. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  least  two  and 
sometimes  three  successive  crops  may  be 
gathered  in  a  year,  agriculture  in  Egypt  is 
still  in  a  very  low  state;  and  the  extreme 
poverty  and  generally  wretched  condition 
of  the  cultivators  render  improvement  dif¬ 
ficult.  There  are  few  trades  which  have 
attained  a  development  of  any  importance. 
The  tanning  and  pottery -making,  however, 
deserve  praise ;  coarse  cotton  cloths  are 
made;  silk  is  cultivated;  and  the  sugar-cane 
is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
commerce  of  Egypt  is  considerable,  and  haa 
greatly  increased  since  the  construction  of 
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the  Suez  Canal  and  the  railways.  The  rail¬ 
ways  have  a  length  of  about  1200  miles.  The 
total  value  of  exports  in  1891  amounted  to 
£13,878,628,  that  of  imports  to  £9,201,390. 
About  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  is 
with  Britain.  Accounts  are  kept  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  pounds,  each  containing  100  piastres, 
and  equivalent  to  $5.12. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  those  of  the 
peasant  class,  or  Fellahs  as  they  are  called, 


in  society,  as  clerks,  accountants,  &c.  With 
those  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  mingled,  in 
various  proportions,  Turks,  Arabs  (chiefly 
Bedouins),  Armenians,  Berbers,  negroes, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans, 
especially  Greeks  and  Levantines. 

The  government  of  Egypt  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  khedive  or  viceroy,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  ministry  formed  on  the  model  of  those 
of  Western  Europe.  The  title  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  hereditary,  but  the  khedive,  as  a 
Turkish  vassal,  has  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  sultan  of  $3,500,000.  For  some 
years  previous  to  1882  two  control lers-gen- 
eral,  appointed  respectively  by  France  and 
Britain,  had  extensive  powers  of  control  in 
the  administration  of  the  country;  but  in 
that  year  the  French  having  refused  to  lend 
assistance  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of 
Arabi  Pasha,  a  British  army  occupied  Egypt, 
and  the  government  has  since  been  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  Britain,  various 
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appear  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  mixed  with  Arab  blood.  Having 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  they  are  often 
denominated  Arabs,  though  regarded  by  the 
true  Arab  with  contempt.  The  Copts  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
who  embraced  and  still  cling  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  Though  comparatively  few  in 
number,  their  education  and  useful  talents 
enable  them  to  hold  a  respectable  position 


reforms  having  been  introduced.  Egypt  is 
much  burdened  with  the  public  debt,  which 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  £106,372,160.  The 
chief  items  of  revenue  are  the  land-tax, 
producing  over  £5,000,000  a  year,  indirect 
taxes,  and  railways.  The  budget  of  1893 
showed  an  estimated  revenue  of  about 
£10,010,000,  the  expenditure  being  some 
£460,000  less. 

History. — The  Egyptians  are  the  earliest 
people  known  to  us  as  a  nation.  When 
Abraham  entered  the  Delta  from  Canaan 
they  had  been  long  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  a  settled  government.  They  had  built 
cities,  invented  hieroglyphic  signs,  and  im¬ 
proved  them  into  syllabic  writing,  and  al¬ 
most  into  an  alphabet.  They  had  invented 
records,  and  wrote  their  kings’  names  and 
actions  on  the  massive  temples  which  they 
raised.  The  arrangement  of  Egyptian  chro¬ 
nology  is  still  a  much- disputed  point  amongst 
scholars.  A  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  ar- 
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ranged  in  thirty  dynasties,  was  given  by  the 
priest  Manetho  (about  250  B.C.),  and  this 
division  is  still  used.  His  list,  however,  is 
in  a  very  corrupt  condition  and  his  method 
is  not  strictly  chronological.  Hence  in  the 
various  systems  of  chronology  adopted  by 
Egyptologists  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena 
(or  Menes)  vary  from  5702  to  2440  B.c. 
According  to  tradition  Mena  formed  the 
old  empire  of  Egypt  and  founded  its  capital 
Memphis.  The  IVth  Dynasty  is  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  ‘Pyramid  Dynasty.’  Three 
of  its  kings,  Khufu,  Khafra,  and  Menkaura 
(according  to  Herodotus,  Cheops ,  Chephren, 
and  Mykerinos),  built  the  largest  pyramids. 
The  date  assigned  to  these  kings  in  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  Lepsius  is  2800-2700.  About 
2400  the  government  of  the  empire  seems 
to  have  been  transferred  from  Memphis  to 
Thebes,  and  with  the  beginning  of  Dynasty 
XII.  the  Theban  line  was  firmly  established. 
The  chief  princes  of  this  dynasty  are  Ame- 
nemhat  I.  (2380),  who  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  power  of  Egypt  over  a  part  of 
Nubia;  Usurtasan  I.,  who  made  further 
conquests  in  this  direction;  and  Amenemhat 
III.  (2179),  who  constructed  Lake  Meri 
(Moeris),  a  large  reservoir  for  regulating 
the  water  supply  of  the  Nile.  About  2100 
Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Hyksos,  or 
shepherd  kings,  who  invaded  Egypt  from 
the  east  and  established  their  capital  at  Tanis 
(Zoan).  The  Theban  princes  seem,  however, 
to  have  preserved  a  state  of  semi-independ¬ 
ence,  and  at  last  a  revolt  commenced  which 
ended  by  the  shepherd  kings  being  com¬ 
pletely  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  King  Aahmes 
(Amasis)  of  Thebes  (about  1600),  the  first 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  With  Aahmes 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings 
began  the  reigns  of  those  great  Theban 
kings  who  built  the  magnificent  temples 
and  palaces  at  Thebes.  The  kings  of 
the  other  parts  of  Egypt  sank  to  the 
rank  of  sovereign  priests.  Thutmes  (or 
Thothmosis  II.)  added  Memphis  to  his 
dominions  by  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Nitocris.  Under  Thutmes  III.  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  there  were  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Syrians  and  the  Ethiopians. 
Amenhotep  III.  set  up  his  two  gigantic 
statues  in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  one  of  which 
the  Greeks  called  the  musical  statue  of 
Memnon.  The  Ramessides  form  the  XIXth 
Dynasty.  They  commence  with  Ramses  I., 
who  seems  to  have  been  of  Lower  Egyptian 
extraction.  His  grandson,  the  great  Ramses 
II.,  or  Sesostris,  was  successful  against  the 


neighbouring  Arabs,  and  covered  Egypt  with 
magnificent  buildings.  Ramses  II.  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  the  exodus  may  have  occurred 
under  his  successor  Meneptan  or  Merenptah. 
Under  the  later  Ramessides  the  Egyptian 
empire  began  to  decay.  A  new  dynasty, 
XXI.,  came  to  the  throne  with  King  Hirhor. 
The  seat  of  their  power  was  Tanis  in  the 
Delta.  During  this  period  a  great  number 
of  foreigners,  Libyans  as  well  as  Asiatics, 
established  themselves  in  Egypt.  About  961 
Sheshenk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  of  a 
Shemite  family  from  Bubastis,  established  a 
new  dynasty  (XXII.).  He  attempted  to 
restore  Egyptian  rule  in  the  East,  and  con¬ 
quered  and  plundered  Jerusalem.  After 
his  death  Egypt  was  torn  by  civil  wars,  and 
eventually  the  Ethiopians  under  Shabak 
(Sabako)  conquered  it  (XXVth  Dynasty). 
Eor  a  time  it  was  subject  alternately  to  Ethi¬ 
opian  and  Assyrian  princes,  but  in  the  7th 
century  the  kings  of  Sals  once  more  restored 
its  independence  and  prosperity  to  Egypt. 
Psamethik  I.  (Psammetichus)  wTarred  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  King 
Neklio  (610-594)  defeated  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  but  his  further  progress  was  checked 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  sailors  circum¬ 
navigated  Africa.  Uahbra  (the  Greek 
Apries,  the  Hophrah  of  the  Bible);  and 
Aahmes  II.  (Greek  Amasis)  followed. 
About  523  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  over¬ 
ran  Egypt  and  made  it  a  Persian  province. 
During  the  reign  of  Cambyses  the  Egyptians 
suffered  much  oppression.  After  the  Persian 
defeat  at  Marathon  the  Egyptians  rose  and 
recovered  their  independence  for  a  short 
time,  but  were  again  subdued,  and,  in 
spite  of  two  other  revolts,  Egypt  remained 
a  Persian  province  till  Persia  itself  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  B.c.  332. 

Egypt  now  became  a  Greek  state,  many 
Greeks  having  been  already  settled  in  the 
country,  and  the  Egyptians  were  treated  as 
an  inferior  race.  Alexandria  was  founded 
as  the  new  Greek  capital.  On  Alexander’s 
death  his  general,  Ptolemy,  took  possession 
of  the  throne  and  became  the  first  of  a 
Greek  dynasty  that  for  three  hundred  years 
made  Egypt  one  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  The  Ptolemies  were  mamifi- 

O 

cent  patrons  of  letters  and  arts.  Theocritus, 
Callimachus,  Euclid  the  geometrician,  the 
astronomers  Eratosthenes  and  Aratus,  &c., 
flourished  under  their  rule.  But  while  the 
Alexandrian  Greeks  managed  to  keep  down 
the  native  Egyptians,  they  were  themselves 
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sinking  under  the  Romans.  Ptolemy  Auletes 
went  to  Rome  to  ask  help  against  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  famous  Cleopatra  maintained 
her  power  only  through  her  personal  influ¬ 
ence  with  Julius  Caesar  and  Mark  Antony. 
On  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  by  Augustus, 
b.c.  30,  Egypt  became  a  province  of  Rome. 
It  was  still  a  Greek  state,  and  Alexandria 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  learning  and 
science.  On  the  spread  of  Christianity  the 
old  Egyptian  doctrines  lost  their  sway. 
Now  arose  in  Alexandria  the  Christian  cate¬ 
chetical  school,  which  produced  Clemens 
and  Origen.  The  sects  of  Gnostics  united 
astrology  and  magic  with  religion.  The 
school  of  Alexandrian  Platonics  produced 
Plotinus  and  Proclus.  Monasteries  were 
built  all  over  Egypt;  Christian  monks  took 
the  place  of  the  pagan  hermits,  and  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  Coptic. 

On  the  division  of  the  great  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  (a. d.  337),  in  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
into  the  Western  and  Eastern  Empires, 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  latter,  and 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  barbarism  and 
weakness.  It  was  conquered  in  640  A.D. 
by  the  Saracens  under  Caliph  Omar.  As 
a  province  of  the  caliphs  it  was  under  the 
government  of  the  celebrated  Abbasides — 
Harun  -al-Rashid  and  Al-Mamun — and  that 
of  the  heroic  Sultan  Saladin.  The  last 
dynasty  was,  however,  overthrown  by  the 
Mamelukes  (1250);  and  the  Mamelukes  in 
their  turn  were  conquered  by  the  Turks 
(1516-17).  The  Mamelukes  made  repeated 
attempts  to  cast  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 
had  virtually  done  so  by  the  end  of  last 
century,  when  the  French  conquered  Egypt 
and  held  it  till  1801,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  British  under  Abercromby  and 
Hutchinson. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  a  Turkish 
force  under  Mehemet  Ali  Bey  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country.  Mehemet  Ali  was  made 
pasha,  and  being  a  man  of  great  ability 
administered  the  country  vigorously  and 
greatly  extended  the  Egyptian  territories. 
At  length  he  broke  with  the  Porte,  and 
after  gaining  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Ottoman  troops  in  Syria  in  1839  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  sultan  as  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  with  the  right  of  succession  in  his 
family.  Mehemet  Ali  died  in  1849,  having 
survived  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  died  in  1848. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Abbas, 
who,  dying  in  1854,  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  Said,  son  of  Mehemet.  Under  his 
rule  railways  were  opened,  and  the  cutting 
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of  the  Suez  Canal  commenced.  After  Said’s 
death  Ismail  Pasha,  a  grandson  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  obtained  the  government  in  1863.  His 
administration  was  vigorous  but  exceedingly 
extravagant,  and  brought  the  finances  of  the 
country  into  disorder.  In  1866  he  obtained 
a  firman  from  the  sultan  granting  him  the 
title  of  khedive.  In  1879  he  was  forced  to 
abdicate  under  pressure  of  the  British  and 
French  governments,  and  was  replaced  by 
his  son  Tewfik.  In  1882  the  ‘  national  party’ 
under  Arabi  Pasha  revolted  and  forced  the 
khedive  to  flee.  On  July  11a  British  fleet 
bombarded  Alexandria  and  restored  the 
khedive,  and  at  Tel-el-Kebir  Arabi’s  forces 
were  totally  crushed  on  13th  September. 
A  rebellion  in  the  Soudan  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  so-called 
mahdi,  now  gave  the  government  trouble. 
In  1883  the  mahdi’s  forces  annihilated  an 
Egyptian  force  under  Hicks  Pasha  in  Kor- 
dofan.  British  troops  were  now  despatched 
to  Suakin  and  inflicted  two  severe  defeats 
on  the  mahdi’s  followers  there.  But  the 
British  cabinet  had  resolved  to  abandon 
the  Soudan ;  and  General  Gordon,  already 
famous  for  his  work  in  this  district,  was  sent 
to  effect  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons 
(1884).  By  this  time,  however,  the  mahdi’s 
forces  were  strong  enough  to  shut  the  gen¬ 
eral  up  in  Khartoum.  For  nearly  a  year  he 
held  the  town,  but  perished  (Jan.  1885)  be¬ 
fore  the  relief  expedition  under  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  could  reach  him.  Since  then  the 
idea  of  retaining  the  Soudan  has  been  given 
up.  Prince  Abbas  succeeded  as  khedive  in 
1892 — the  British  still  retaining  control. 

Ancient  Civilization. — The  civilization 
of  the  Egyptians  had  reached  a  high  pitch 
from  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can 
traoe  their  history.  The  masonry  of  the 
passages  in  the  great  pyramid  has  not  been 
surpassed  at  any  age.  More  than  2000  B.c. 
the  Egyptians  had  duodecimal  as  well  as 
decimal  numbers ;  weights  and  measures 
adjusted  to  a  pound  of  1400  grains.  In 
mechanical  arts  the  carpenter,  boat-builder, 
potter,  leather  -  cutter,  glass  -  blower,  and 
others  are  frequently  represented  on  their 
ancient  monuments,  and  we  see  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  bellows,  and  siphons;  the  press,  bal¬ 
ance,  lever;  the  saw,  the  adze,  the  chisel, 
the  forceps,  the  syringe,  harpoon,  razors; 
we  have  also  glazed  pottery,  the  potter’s 
wheel,  and  the  kiln;  and  dated  specimens 
of  glass  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  1445 
B.c.  Gold-beating,  damascening,  engraving, 
casting,  inlaying,  wire  -  drawing,  and  other 
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processes,  were  practised.  The  processes  of 
growing  and  preparing  flax,  as  well  as  the 
looms  employed,  are  all  depicted.  The  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
is  pictured  for  us  on  the  walls  of 
their  temples  and  tombs.  The 
rich  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  hospitality  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  especially  of  a  musical 
kind.  In  the  country  districts 
the  superintendence  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  works  or  the  fisheries  on 
their  estates  was  varied  by  the 
sports  and  pleasures  of  a  coun¬ 
try  life.  The  lower  orders  were 
poor  and  uneducated,  scantily  fed 
and  clothed,  and  held  in  contempt 
by  the  higher  classes.  But  there 
was  no  strict  separation  into 
caste;  and  although  the  priests 
formed  a  ruling  bureaucracy,  the 
highest  posts  were  open  to  the 
successful  scholar.  Next  to  the 
priesthood  in  importance  was  the 
military  class  or  order,  who  were 
all  landholders  and  bound  to 
serve  in  time  of  war.  Below 
these  were  the  husbandmen,  who 
paid  a  small  rent  to  the  king. 

Egyptian  custom  seems  to  have  allowed  but 
one  wife,  who  occupied  an  honourable  and 
well-established  position  as  the  ‘  lady  of  the 
house.’ 

The  two  main  principles  on  which  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  based 
appear  to  have  been  the 
existence  of  an  omnipotent 
Being,  whose  various  attri¬ 
butes  being  deified,  formed 
a  series  of  divinities ;  and 
the  deification  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  Each  group  of 
divinities  formed  a  triad 
composed  of  a  chief  male 
deity,  with  a  wife  or  sister 
and  a  son,  as  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus,or  Amun,  Maut, 
and  Khonso.  Amongst  the 
other  gods  of  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon  are  Ra,  the  sun, 
usually  represented  as  a  hawk-headed  man. 
Mentu  and  Atmu  are  merely  two  phases  of 
Ra,  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  The 
worship  of  the  bull  Apis  is  connected  with 
Osiris.  Serapis  is  the  defunct  Apis,  who 
has  become  Osiris.  Seth  or  Set  represents 
the  power  of  evil.  Ammon  (Egyptian 
Amen),  originally  a  local  god,  owed  his  im¬ 


portance  to  the  greatness  of  his  city,  Thebes. 
Thoth  is  the  chief  moon-god,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  represented  as  ibis-headed.  Anubis, 
the  jackal-headed,  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Osiris,  and  presided  over  mum¬ 
mification.  Besides  these  deities 
the  Egyptians  worshipped  beasts, 
reptiles,  and  even  vegetables,  pro¬ 
bably  as  symbols.  The  Egyptians 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  and  in  the  existence  of  a 
future  state,  in  which  mankind 
would  be  rewarded  or  punished 
according  to  their  actions  while 
on  earth. 

A  ncicnt  A  rchitecture  and  Sculp¬ 
tures. — The  monuments  we  have 
left  to  us  in  Egypt  are  of  two  main 
periods — those  built  in  the  times 
of  the  Pharaohs  or  native  kings, 
and  those  built  during  the  rule  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (subse¬ 
quently  to  330  b.c.).  The  former 
period  was  by  far  the  longer  and 
more  important,  and  to  it  belong 
the  most  characteristic  examples 
of  Egyptian  architecture  and 
sculpture,  such  as  pyramids,  vast 
temples,  some  of  them  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  (as  at  Ipsambul),  rock-cut  tombs, 
gigantic  monolithic  obelisks,  and  colossal 
statues.  The  characteristic  features  of  the 
style  are  solidity,  boldness,  and  originality. 
Among  its  peculiar  characteristics  may  be 
noted — symmetry  of  struc¬ 
ture;  the  gradual  converg¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  of  some 
of  its  edifices,  especially  of 
the  propylaea  or  tower 
gateways  of  its  temples ; 
roofs  and  covered  ways  be¬ 
ing  flat,  and  composed  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone 
reaching  from  one  wall  or 
column  to  another,  the  arch 
not  being  employed  nor 
yet  timber;  columns  nu¬ 
merous,  close,  and  massive, 
generally  without  bases, 
and  exhibiting  great  va¬ 
riety  in  their  capitals,  from  a  simple  square 
block  to  an  elaborate  composition  of  palm- 
leaves  or  other  forms  suggested  by  vegeta¬ 
tion  (fig.  2) ;  the  employment  of  a  large 
concave  moulding  in  the  entablature,  de¬ 
corated  with  vertical  flutings  or  leaves ; 
walls  and  columns  decorated  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  sculptures  in  outline  or  low-relief 


Fig.  1.— Plan  of  the  Mem- 
nonium, 'Thebes. 
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representing  divinities,  men,  and  animals,  colouring  being  often  superadded.  One 
with  innumerable  hieroglyphics,  brilliant  remarkable  feature  associated  with  this 


Fig.  3.— Restoration  of  the  Propylon  or  Gate  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor. 


style  is  the  grandeur  of  its  mechanical  c  court).  From  this  court  the  way  leads 
operations  in  cutting,  polishing,  sculptur-  through  a  second  gateway  to  an  inner  court 
ing,  and  transporting  vast  blocks  of  lime-  (d),  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Beyond 


stone  and  of 
granite.  The 
pyramid  is  one 
of  the  best- 
known  forms  of 
Egyptian  art, 
and  there  is 
little  doubt  that 
these  structures 
were  intended  as 
the  tombs  of 
kings.  The  lead¬ 
ing  features  of 
the  Egyptian 
temples 


Fig.  4.— Hall  of  Columns  in  the  Memnonium— Time  of  the  Pharaohs. 


this  is  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  temple 
known  as  the 
Hall  of  Columns 
(fig.  1  e,  and  fig. 
4),  the  centre 
avenue  of  which 
was  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the 
hall,  and  consis¬ 
ted  usually  of 
twelve  columns, 
which  supported 
a  flat  roof  formed 
of  massive 


were  these:  a  gateway  flanked  stones,  light  being  admitted  at  the  sides  of 
by  two  lofty  pylons  (fig.  3)  formed  this  elevated  portion.  To  the  Hall  of  Col- 
,  ~-p  the  entrance  to  a  square  court  umns  succeeded  a  series  of  smaller  chain- 
(see  fig.  1,  a  entrance,  b  b  pylons,  bers,  the  roofs  of  which  were  generally  sup- 


Fig.  5.  —Side  Elevation  of  Ptolemaic  Temple  at  Edfou. 


ported  by  six  or  four  columns.  These 
apartments  frequently  surrounded  a  dark 
chamber — the  most  sacred  in  the  temple 
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— the  holy  of  holies.  The  surface  of  each 
architectural  feature  was  engraved  with 
its  particular  ornament  appropriately  col- 


EGYPTIAN  BEAN - EICHHORN. 


oured.  In  the  cavetto,  or  hollow  moulding  Egyptian  Vulture  ( Neophron  percnop - 
of  the  cornice,  it  was  customary  to  place  the  terus ),  a  bird  that  frequents  both  shores  of 
name  and  titles  of  the  Pharaoh  or  king;  the  the  Mediterranean,  but  rarely  passes  farther 


architrave  stone  was  symbolically  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  names  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated,  and  of  the 
sovereign  in  whose  time  it  was  built.  The 
abacus  of  the  column  was  in¬ 
variably  decorated  with  the 
royal  titles.  The  capitals 
were  painted  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  form; 
if,  for  instance,  the  expanded 
papyrus  was  shown,  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx  would  be  yellow 
and  the  filaments  green.  Be¬ 
neath  were  horizontal  bands 
of  blue  and  white,  and  then 
a  representation  of  the  king 
offering  gifts  to  the  gods  of 
the  temple ;  and  lastly,  the 
yellow  and  red  lines  at  the 
base  of  the  shaft  signified 
tlie  brown  leaves  that  en¬ 
velop  the  base  of  the  stalk 
of  the  natural  plant.  The 
Egyptian  temple  was  invari¬ 
ably  rectangular,  with  its 
walls  inclining  inwards,  and 
never  more  than  one  story 
high,  and  the  approach  to  it 
was  frequently  through  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes  (fig.3).  The 
temples  built  during  the  sway  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  though  having  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  earlier  ones,  differed  in 
some  respects,  as  in  the  use  of  more  elabor¬ 
ate  capitals,  more  salient  forms  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  sculptural  decorations,  &c. 
(The  side  elevation  of  a  Ptolemaic  temple 
is  shown  in  fig.  5,  the  plan  in  fig.  6.)  A 
peculiar  kind  of  mural  sculpture  was  prac¬ 
tised  among  the  Egyptians,  the  outline  of 
the  object  to  be  represented  being  cut  into 
the  surface,  while  the  minor  forms  and  ro¬ 
tundity  are  shown  within  this  incised  out¬ 
line,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  ‘hollow  relief.’ 
For  further  illustrations  of  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture,  see  Architecture,  Esneh,  KarnaTc; 
and  for  an  account  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
ancient  Egypt  see  Hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian  Bean,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  bean-like  fruits  of  the  Nelumbium 
speciosum,  or  sacred  lotus,  found  in  China, 
India,  Australia,  but  no  longer  on  the  Nile. 

Egyptian  Blue,  a  brilliant  pigment  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  copper 
mixed  with  a  minute  quantity  of  iron. 


Fig.  6.— Plan  of  Ptolemaic  Temple 
at  Edfou. 


north,  though  it  has  been  found  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  islands.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  vul¬ 
tures,  about  the  size  of  a  raven.  The  general 
colour  is  white,  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wing 
being  dark  brown.  It  fre¬ 
quents  the  streets  of  eastern 
towns,  where  it  is  protected 
on  account  of  its  servioes  as 
a  scavenger. 

EgyptoTogy,  the  science 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  or 
that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  deals  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  history,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

Ehrenberg  (a'ren-berA), 

Christian  Gottfried,  a 
German  scientist,  born  ini  795, 
died  in  1876.  After  study¬ 
ing  theology,  medicine,  and 
natural  history,  he  joined  in 
1820  an  expedition  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia, 
returning  to  Berlin  in  1825. 
In  1829  he  accompanied 
Humboldt  to  the  Ural  and 
Altai  ranges  and  to  Central 
Siberia.  His  great  work  on 
Infusoria  appeared  in  1838, 
and  was  at  once  recognized 
as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  It 
was  followed  in  1854  by  his  Microgeology. 

Ehrenbreitstein  (a'ren-brlt-stln),  a  Prus¬ 
sian  fortress  of  great  strength  situated  oppo¬ 
site  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the 
Rhine,  on  a  precipitous  rock  387  feet  above 
the  river,  and  inaccessible  on  three  sides. 
It  is  connected  with  Coblentz  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  forti¬ 
fications,  which  were  erected  in  1816-26  at 
a  cost  of  $6,000,000,  can  accommodate  a 
garrison  of  14,000  men,  and  possess  room  for 
stores  to  last  an  army  of  60,000  for  a  year. 

Eibenstock  (i'ben-stok),  a  town  in  the 
south-east  of  Saxony,  with  important  manu¬ 
factures  of  lace.  Pop.  6707. 

Eichhorn  (i/i'horn),  Johann  Gottfried, 
German  orientalist,  historian,  &c.,  born  in 
1752.  He  became  professor  of  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Jena,  and  then  at  Gottingen.  He 
died  in  1827.  Amongst  his  works  are  the 
Hebrew  Prophets;  History  of  Literature; 
History  of  the  Three  Last  Centuries;  Intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  to  the  Apocrypha. 
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Eichstatt  (iA'stet),  an  old  town,  Bavaria, 
in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Altmiihl,  67  miles 
N.N.w.  of  Munich.  Its  principal  edifice  is 
a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1259. 
Pop.  7489. 

Eider  (I'der),  a  river  of  Prussia,  which  rises 
in  Holstein,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  falling  into  the 
North  Sea  at  Tonning  after  a  course  of  92 
miles.  By  its  junction  with  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Canal  it  gives  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

Eider  Duck  ( Somateria  moUissima ),  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  duck  found  from  45°  north  to  the 


Eider  Duck  (Somateria  moUissima). 


highest  latitudes  yet  visited,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Its  favourite  haunts  are  soli¬ 
tary  rocky  shores  and  islands.  In  Green¬ 
land  and  Iceland  they  occur  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  also  breed  on  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland.  The  eider  duck  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  common  duck,  being  about 
2  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth  of  wing, 
and  from  6  to  7  lbs.  in  weight.  The  male  is 
black,  head  and  back  white,  with  a  black 
crown.  The  female  is  reddish  drab  spotted 
with  black,  and  with  two  white  bands  on 
the  wings.  They  feed  largely  on  shell-fish, 
crustaceans,  &c.  Their  nests  are  usually 
formed  of  drift  grass,  dry  sea- weed,  &c., 
lined  with  a  large  quantity  of  down,  which 
the  female  plucks  from  her  own  breast.  In 
this  soft  bed  she  lays  five  eggs,  which  she 
covers  over  with  a  layer  of  down.  If  this, 
with  the  eggs,  is  removed  the  bird  repeats 
the  process.  One  female  generally  furnishes 
about  ^  lb.  of  down,  but  the  quantity  is  re¬ 
duced  by  cleaning.  This  down,  from  its 
superior  warmth,  lightness,  and  elasticity, 
is  in  great  demand  for  beds  and  coverlets; 
and  the  districts  in  Norway  and  Iceland 
where  these  birds  abound  are  guarded  with 
the  greatest  vigilance  as  a  most  valuable 
property.  As  found  in  commerce  this  down 
is  in  balls  of  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  and 
vol.  hi.  337 


weighing  from  3  to  4  lbs.  It  is  so  fine  and 
elastic  that  5  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  whole  bed.  The  down  from  dead 
birds  is  little  esteemed,  having  lost  its  elas¬ 
ticity.  The  king  eider  duck  ( Somateria  spec- 
tabilis)  is  another  species  resembling  the 
preceding  and  inhabiting  the  same  coasts. 

Eigg  (eg),  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  county  of  Inverness,  about  10 
miles  from  the  mainland,  and  5  miles  long 
by  about  3  broad.  It  has  bold,  rocky  shores, 
and  terminates  to  the  south  in  a  lofty  pro¬ 
montory  called  the  Scuir  of  Eigg,  with  a 
peak  of  columnar  pitchstone  porphyry  1339 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  one  side  perpen¬ 
dicular  as  a  wall.  It  is  the  scene  of  the 
massacre,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  Macdonalds  by  the  Macleods  of 
Skye,  who  suffocated  them  in  a  cave  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Pop.  291. 

Eighty  Club,  The,  a  club  formed  in  1879 
by  a  number  of  prominent  English  Liberals 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Liberalism  at  the  general  election  of 
1880,  whence  its  name.  It  has  no  club 
building. 

Eikon  Basilike  (i'kon  ba-sil'i-ke ;  Greek, 
‘  the  royal  image  ’ ),  the  name  of  a  book 
published  shortly  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  in  January  1649,  and  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  written  by  the  king 
himself.  At  the  Restoration  Gauden,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  laid  claim  to 
the  authorship,  and  a  memorandum  in  the 
copy  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  lord  privy- 
seal  under  Charles  II.,  affirms  his  claim 
with  the  authority  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  48,000  copies  were  sold 
within  a  year  of  its  publication,  and  the 
republicans  put  forward  Milton  to  answer 
it,  hisEikonoklastes  (that  is  ‘image-breaker’) 
appearing  the  same  year,  by  order  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  Eikon  Basilike  professes  to 
be  a  sort  of  private  journal  of  the  king, 
written  in  an  affectedly  dignified  strain,  and 
containing  numerous  assertions  of  love  for 
his  misguided  and  ungrateful  people. 

Eildon  Hills  (el'don),  three  picturesque, 
conical  shaped  hills,  south  of  Melrose,  Rox¬ 
burghshire,  Scotland,  reaching  a  height  of 
about  1400  feet,  said  to  have  been  cleft  in 
three  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

Eileithyia  (i-ll-thi'ya),  an  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  city,  on  the  Nile,  some  distance  above 
Esneh.  Important  remains  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  rock-tombs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  there  are  several  ruined  temples. 
Modern  name,  El  Kab. 
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EILENBURG - ELAGABALUS. 


Eilenburg  (i'len-bqrA),  a  town,  Prussian 
Saxony,  26  miles  n.n.e.  of  Merseburg,  on  an 
island  of  the  Mulde.  It  has  manufactures 
of  calico,  &c.  Pop.  11,032. 

Eimbeck  (im'bek),  or  Einbeck,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  lime, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Leine,  40  miles 
south  of  Hanover.  Pop.  6189. 

Einsiedeln  (in'ze-deln),  a  village  and  dis¬ 
trict,  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  and  9  miles 
north  by  east  of  Schwyz,  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  abbey. 
An  image  of  the  Virgin,  alleged  to  possess 
miraculous  powers,  annually  attracts  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Pop.  7633. 

Eirenikon  (I-re'ni-kon),  a  name  given  to 
works  having  as  their  object  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  opposite  schools  in  politics  or  the¬ 
ology. 

Eisenach  (I'zen-aA),  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  near 
the  mountains  of  Thuringia,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Nesse  and  Horsel.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  town,  and  contains  a  grand-ducal 
castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  pottery, 
leather,  woollen  yarn,  &c.  Sebastian  Bach 
was  born  here  in  1682.  Near  it  lies  the 
Wartburg,  where  Luther  was  kept  for  safety 
in  1521-22.  Pop.  19,641. 

Eisenberg  (I'zen-berA),  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  duchy  of  Saxe- Altenburg,  with  a 
ducal  palace  and  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  6901. 

Eisk.  See  Ieisk. 

Eisleben  (Is'la-ben),  a  town,  Prussian 
Saxony,  25  miles  north-west  of  Merseburg, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Luther  was 
born  and  where  he  died.  There  are  many 
memorials  of  Luther,  and  also  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  reformer  erected  in  1883. 
Copper  is  extensively  worked  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Pop.  23,175. 

Eisteddfod  (I'steth-vod),  an  ancient  as¬ 
sembly  of  Welsh  bards  for  the  purpose  of 
musical  and  poetical  contests,  the  judges 
being  originally  appointed  by  commissions 
from  the  native  princes,  and  after  the  con¬ 
quest  from  the  English  kings.  The  last 
was  issued  in  1568,  but  the  ancient  custom 
was  revived  in  1798  by  the  Gwynnedigion 
Society,  and  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  by 
the  Cambrian  Society,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Gwynnedigion.  Eisteddfods  are  now 
held  annually. 

Eject'ment,  in  law,  an  action  wherein  the 
title  to  lands  and  tenements  may  be  tried 
and  the  possession  recovered.  It  is  com¬ 
menced  by  a  writ  addressed  to  the  tenant 


in  possession  and  all  entitled  to  defend  the 
possession,  bearing  that  the  plaintiff  lays 
claim  to  the  property  in  question,  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  interested  to  appear  within  a 
certain  time  to  defend  their  right,  failing 
which  the  tenant  in  possession  will  be 
ejected.  In  its  older  form  the  action  was 
remarkable  for  certain  curious  legal  fictions 
on  which  procedure  was  based ;  and  the 
names  of  John  Doe,  an  imaginary  plaintiff, 
and  of  Richard  Roe,  an  equally  imaginary 
defendant,  were  long  familiar  in  cases  of 
this  kind  in  the  English  courts. 

Ejoo,  a  kind  of  fibre.  See  Gomuti. 

Ekat'erinburg,  a  town,  Russia,  in  the 
government  and  170  miles  s.E.  of  Perm, 
founded  in  1723  by  Peter  the  Great.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  mining  and  metallurgy 
of  the  Ural  region;  and  gem-cutting,  the 
making  of  machinery,  cloth,  candles,  &c., 
are  industries.  Pop.  36,750. 

Ekat'erinodar,  a  town  of  Russia  in  the 
Caucasus,  chief  town  of  the  Kuban  terri¬ 
tory,  on  the  river  Kuban,  a  poorly -built 
place  wTith  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  47,620. 

Ekat'erinoslav,  a  town  of  southern  Russia, 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  250  miles 
n.e.  of  Odessa.  It  wras  founded  in  1787  by 
Prince  Potemkin,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  long,  broad,  and  dirty  streets.  Pop. 
49,201. — The  government,  which  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Dnieper  and  at  one  point 
reaches  the  Sea  of  Azov,  mostly  consists 
of  steppes;  area  26,140  sq.  miles;  pop. 
1,874,162. 

Elseagna'cese,  the  oleaster  family  of  plants, 
a  small  natural  order  of  apetalous  exogens 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Northern  hemis¬ 
phere,  but,  is  comparatively  rare  south  of  the 
equator.  It  i  ncl  tides  4  genera  and  30  species. 

Else'is,  a  genus  of  palms  of  which  the 
African  oil-palm  ( Elceis  guineensis)  is  one 
of  the  most  important. 

Elseocar'pus,  a  genus  of  trees,  nat.  order 
Tiliacese,  natives  of  India  and  Australia 
and  the  isles  between.  The  fruit  is  used  in 
curries  or  pickled  like  olives. 

Elseoden'dron,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  and 
African  trees,  order  Celastracese,  some  of 
which  yield  useful  oils  and  timber. 

Elseom'eter,  a  hydrometer  for  testing  the 
purity  of  olive  and  almond  oils,  by  deter¬ 
mining  their  densities. 

Elseop'tene,  the  liquid  portion  of  volatile 
oils,  as  distinguished  from  the  concrete  or 
crystallizable  portion  called  stearoptene. 

Elagab'alus.  See  Heliogabalus, 
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Ela'in,  the  oily  principle  of  fat  obtained 
by  submitting  fat  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alcohol,  allowing  the  stearin  to  crystallize, 
and  then  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution. 
It  possesses  much  the  appearance  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  vegetable  oil,  and  forms  soaps  with 
alkalies. 

E'lam,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  or 
region  in  Asia,  east  of  the  Lower  Tigris. 
A  king  of  Elam  is  said  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  to  have  conquered  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  about  2300  B.c.  It  was  latterly 
incorporated  in  the  Persian  Empire. 

Eland,  Oreas  Canna,  a  species  of  ante¬ 
lope  inhabiting  Africa,  the  largest  of  all 


inland  (Oreas  Canna),  male,  female,  and  young. 


the  antelopes,  being  about  the  size  of  an 
ox.  Its  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  thighs, 
which  are  dried  and  used  in  this  state,  is 
highly  prized,  and  consequently  the  animal 
is  now  nearly  exterminated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cape  Colony,  where  it  was 
once  common.  The  colour  is  a  light  or 
grayish  brown,  and  it  possesses  a  short  mane. 
The  horns,  which  are  about  18  inches  long 
and  nearly  straight,  are  spirally  keeled. 

El'anet,  the  name  of  certain  species  of 
raptorial  birds  of  the  genus  Elanus,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  kites.  Such  are  the  black¬ 
winged  falcon  (E.  melanopterus)  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  black- 
shouldered  hawk  (E.  dispar )  of  America. 
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E'laps,  a  genus  of  poisonous  snakes,  the 
type  of  the  family  Elapidse,  to  which  belongs 
the  cobra  di  capello. 

Elasmobranchii  (-brang'ki-I),  an  order  of 
fishes,  including  the  sharks,  dog-fishes,  rays, 
and  chimaera,  in  which  the  skull  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  distinct  bones,  but  simply  forms 
a  kind  of  cartilaginous  box,  the  vertebral 
column  sometimes  cartilaginous,  sometimes 
consisting  of  distinct  vertebrae,  the  integu¬ 
mentary  skeleton  in  the  form  of  placoid 
scales,  the  intestine  being  very  short,  and 
provided  with  a  spiral  valve.  They  have 
two  pairs  of  fins  (pectorals  and  ventrals), 
corresponding  to  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and 
the  ventral  fins  are  close  to  the  anus.  The 
heart  consists  of  an  auricle,  a  ventricle,  and 
a  muscular  arterial  bulb.  The  gills  are 
fixed,  and  form  a  number  of  pouches,  which 
open  internally  into  the  pharynx,  communi¬ 
cating  outwardly  by  a  series  of  apertures 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Elas'modon,  a  sub-genus  of  the  genus 
Elephant,  under  which  are  included  the 
mammoth  and  Asiatic  species,  the  African 
elephant  belonging  to  the  sub-genus  Loxo- 
don. 

ElasmotheTium,  anextinct  genus  of  mam¬ 
malia,  found  in  the  post-pliocene  strata  of 
Europe,  comprising  animals  of  great  size 
allied  to  the  rhinoceros,  and  having  two 
horns  the  one  behind  the  other. 

Elastic  Bitumen,  Elaterite,  or  Mineral 
Caoutchouc,  an  elastic  mineral  resin  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour,  and  subtranslucent. 

Elasticity  is  the  property  in  virtue  of 
which  bodies  resist  change  of  volume  and 
change  of  shape,  and  recover  their  former 
figure  or  state  after  external  pressure,  ten¬ 
sion,  or  distortion.  The  former  is  called 
elasticity  of  volume,  the  latter  elasticity  of 
shape.  The  name  Compressibility  is  also 
used  in  connection  with  the  elasticity  of 
volume;  and  Rigidity,  or  resistance  to 
change  of  shape,  in  connection  with  the 
latter.  Fluids  possess  no  rigidity  whatever; 
they  offer  no  permanent  resistance  to  change 
of  shape;  while  a  solid  body,  unless  it  is 
distorted  beyond  certain  limits,  called  the 
limits  of  elasticity,  tends  to  return  to  its 
original  form.  Both  fluids  and  solids  pos¬ 
sess  elasticity  of  volume,  and  tend  to  resume 
their  original  volume  after  compression. 
The  elasticity  of  volume  of  the  former  is 
perfect;  whatever  compression  they  have 
been  subjected  to,  they  return  under  the 
same  conditions  of  temperature  to  precisely 
their  original  volumes  when  the  forces  of 
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Compression  are  removed.  In  the  case  of 
solids  there  are  limits  to  their  elasticity  of 
volume  as  well  as  to  their  elasticity  of 
form;  thus  gold  may  be  made  permanently 
denser  by  hammering.  There  is  one  law  of 
elasticity,  the  celebrated  law  of  Hooke — Ut 
Tensio  sic  Vis,  which  translated  into  the 
modern  language  of  elasticity  stands — Strain 
is  proportional  to  stress;  or,  in  other  words, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  distortion  the 
amount  of  it  is  proportional  to  the  stress 
that  produces  it.  This  law  is  only  con¬ 
sidered  as  applicable  so  long  as  we  do  not 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  elasticity.  See  also 
Boyle's  Law. 

El'ater,  the  name  of  a  family  (Elateridae) 
of  beetles,  remarkable  for  their  ability  to 
throw  themselves  to  a  considerable  height 
in  the  air,  when  placed  on  their  back,  by  a 
vigorous  muscular  movement.  Hence  their 
names  of  springing  -  beetles,  click  -  beetles, 
skip- jacks,  &c.  When  alarmed,  the  elater 
counterfeits  death.  Flowers,  grass,  and  de¬ 
caying  wood  are  the  habitations  of  these 
animals,  which  are  almost  always  found 
singly.  The  larvae  are  often  very  injurious 
to  vegetation,  especially  those  which  devour 
the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants  (as  in  the  genus 
Agriotes),  and  are  known  from  their  slen¬ 
derness  and  hardness  as  wire- worms.  The 
fireflies  of  America  belong  to  the  family. 
They  possess  luminous  properties,  which  are 
unlike  those  of  the  glow-worm,  &c.,  being 
seated  near  the  head.  The  Pyrophorus 
noctilucus,  called  cocuyo  in  Brazil,  is  used  as 
a  personal  ornament  by  ladies.  The  largest 
species  of  the  genus  Elater,  the  Elater  jlabel- 
licornis,  is  24  inches  in  length. 

Elate'rium,  a  substance  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  squirting  or  wild  cucumber 
( Ecballium  agreste).  The  juice  of  the  un¬ 
ripe  fruit  when  expressed  and  allowed  to 
stand  deposits  elateriuin  as  a  green  sedi¬ 
ment  with  an  acrid  taste,  a  faint  odour,  and 
powerful  cathartic  properties.  It  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  purgative,  and  is  poisonous,  but  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  not  constant.  The  active  principle 
in  it  is  called  elaterin. 

Elatina'cese,  the  water-pepper  family,  a 
natural  order  of  herbaceous  annuals  found 
in  marshy  places  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Elba  (Lat.  lira),  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  province  of  Livorno 
(Leghorn),  Italy,  separated  from  the  main¬ 
land  by  the  Strait  of  Piombino,  about 
6  miles  wide.  The  island  is  18  miles  long 
and  from  2|  to  10|  miles  broad,  and  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  mountains  rising  to  a  height  of 
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over  3000  ft.  It  is  rich  in  iron,  marble, 
granite,  salt,  &c. ;  and  iron  ore  is  exported. 
Excellent  wine  and  fruits  are  produced.  It 
has  two  seaports — Porto-Ferrajo  (the  capi¬ 
tal)  and  Porto- Longone.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814  erected  Elba  into  a  sove¬ 
reignty  for  Napoleon,  who  resided  in  it  from 
May  4,  1814,  to  February  26,  1815.  Pop. 
24,000. 

Elbe  (elb;  Ger.  pron.  el'be;  Lat.  A  Ibis; 
Bohemian,  Labe),  a  river  of  Germany,  one 
of  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  rises  on  the 
s.w.  slopes  of  the  Schneekoppe  or  Snowcap, 
one  of  the  Riesengebirge,  between  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  From  this  point  it  flows  nearly 
due  s.  into  Bohemia  for  about  50  miles, 
when  it  turns  to  the  w.,  and  after  about  40 
miles  takes  a  general  n.n.w.  direction  till 
it  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  intersecting 
Saxony,  a  considerable  portion  of  Prussia, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  separat¬ 
ing  Holstein  on  its  right  from  Hanover  on 
the  left.  The  length,  including  windings, 
is  upwards  of  780  miles.  The  principal  afflu¬ 
ents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Iser,  Schwarz- 
Elster,  and  Havel;  on  the  left,  the  Alder, 
Moldau,  Eger,  Mulda,  and  Saal.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  divided 
by  five  large  and  seven  small  islands  into 
several  arms,  which  unite  again  about  5 
miles  below  Hamburg.  The  mean  depth  is 
10  ft.,  average  breadth  900  ft.  It  is  more 
or  less  navigable  for  about  470  miles,  but 
its  estuary  at  Cuxhaven  is  much  encum¬ 
bered  with  sand -banks.  It  is  well  stocked 
with  fish.  On  1st  July,  1870,  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Elbe  was  declared  free  from 
Hamburg  to  Melnik  in  Bohemia. 

Elberfeld  (el'ber-felt),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  the  government  of  and  15  miles 
E.  of  Diisseldorf,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wup- 
per,  inclosed  by  lofty  hills.  Taken  with 
Barmen  it  stretches  along  the  Wupper  val¬ 
ley  for  about  6  miles.  It  has  no  historical 
or  antiquarian  importance,  its  prosperity, 
which  is  of  recent  date,  being  largely  due  to 
the  cotton  manufacture,  of  which  it  is  the 
centre  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Linen,  woollen, 
silk,  and  mixed  silk  goods,  ribbons,  and 
velvet  are  extensively  made  and  exported. 
There  are  numerous  mills  for  spinning  cot¬ 
ton  twist,  linen  yarn,  and  worsted,  and 
numerous  dye-works,  and  miscellaneous  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments.  The  environs  are 
mostly  taken  up  with  bleach-fields.  Pop. 
1890,  125,830  ;  with  Barmen,  242,078. 

Elbeuf  (el-beuf),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Seine- Inf  drieure,  11  miles  s.s.w.  of  Rouen. 
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in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  eight  artesian  wells. 
It  has  spinning-mills,  dye-works,  and  is  an 
important  centre  for  the  production  of  wool¬ 
len  manufactures,  chiefly  of  lighter  cloths 
and  fancy  goods.  It  is  also  an  entrepot  for 
the  finer  and  heavier  cloths  of  Louviers  and 
Sedan.  It  communicates  by  steamers  with 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre.  Pop.  21,173. 

Elbing,  a  seaport  town  of  West  Prussia, 
on  the  Elbing,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Frische-Haff.  It  was  once  a  flourishing 
Hanse  town,  and  is  still  a  place  of  consider¬ 
able  industry  and  trade,  the  manufactures 
including  iron  goods,  machinery,  brass  and 
tinplate  goods.  It  has  also  ship-building 
yards.  Pop.  38,278. 

El'bruz,  a  mountain  summit  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  (which  see). 

Elburz,  a  lofty  mountain  range  extend¬ 
ing  over  Northern  Persia,  parallel  with  and 
overlooking  the  Caspian.  Highest  peak,  Mt. 
Demavend,  19,400  ft.;  average  height,  6000 
to  8000  ft. 

Elca  ja,  an  Arabian  tree  ( Trichilia  erne- 
tica),  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  an  emetic, 
and  to  compose  an  ointment  to  cure  the 
itch. 

Elcesaites  (el-ses'a-its),  a  sect  of  Gnostics 
which  arose  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  about 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  and  resembled 
the  Ebionites.  A  Jew,  named  Elxai,  or 
Elkesai,  is  their  reputed  founder. 

Elche  (el'cha),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  14  miles  w.s.w.  of  Alicante, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yinalopo,  surrounded 
by  palm-trees.  It  contains  various  Roman 
remains,  a  fine  church,  and  a  townhouse  of 
the  15th  century.  Chief  industry,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  dates.  Pop.  18,734. 

Elchingen  (el'Aing-en),  Ober  and  Unter, 
two  villages  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  about  3  miles  apart  and  8 
north-east  of  Ulm.  In  1805  Marshal  Ney 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Ober  Elchingen, 
and  won  for  himself  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Elchingen. 

Elder,  a  name  given  to  different  species 
of  the  genus  Sambucus,  nat.  order  Capri- 
foliaceae.  These  are  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  and  pinnated  leaves,  bearing 
small  white  flowers  in  large  and  conspicuous 
corymbs,  small  berries  of  a  black  or  red 
colour,  and  bitter  and  nauseous  leaves  pos¬ 
sessing  purgative  and  emetic  properties. 
The  wood  of  the  young  shoots  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  pith.  The  common 
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elder  of  Britain  ( S .  nigra)  is  a  wild  shrub 
or  small  tree,  distinguishable  by  its  winged 
leaves;  its  clusters  of  small,  cream-white 
flowers,  and  the  small  black  berries  by 
which  these  are  succeeded,  and  from  which 
a  kind  of  wine  is  sometimes  made.  The 
dwarf  elder  or  dane-wort  ( S .  Ebulus )  is  also 
found  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  was 
vulgarly  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  the  Danes.  Two  species  inhabit 
North  America:  S.  canadensis ,  a  common 
plant  from  the  49th  to  the  30th  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  berries  of  which  are  black  and 
have  a  sweet  taste;  and  S.  pubescens,  which 
bears  red  berries,  and  inhabits  Canada,  the 
northern  parts  of  New  England,  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Elder  wood  is  yel¬ 
low,  and  in  old  trees  becomes  so  hard  that 
it  is  often  substituted  for  box-wood.  Its 
toughness  also  is  such  that  it  is  made  into 
skewers,  tops  for  fishing-rods,  &c.  The  light 
pith  is  utilized  for  balls  for  electric  experi¬ 
ments,  and  various  ointments,  drinks,  and 
medicinal  decoctions  are  made  from  the 
bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries. 

Elders,  persons  who,  on  account  of  their 
age,  experience,  and  wisdom,  are  selected 
for  office,  as,  among  the  J ews,  the  seventy 
men  associated  with  Moses  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  In  the  modern  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  elders  are  officers  who, 
with  the  pastors  or  ministers,  compose  the 
consistories  or  kirk-sessions,  with  authority 
to  inspect  and  regulate  matters  of  religion 
and  discipline  in  the  congregation.  As  a 
member  of  the  kirk-session  the  elder  has 
an  equal  vote  with  his  minister,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  higher  church  courts,  when 
delegated  thereto,  he  has  a  right  to  reason 
and  vote  on  all  matters  under  discussion  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  clergy  themselves. 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  Earl  of,  Lord-chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  was  born  in  1751  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  his  father  was 
a  coal-dealer  and  public-house  keeper  of 
means.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
William  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell)  at  New¬ 
castle,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1776,  and  in  1782  was  made  king’s  counsel. 
Next  year  he  entered  parliament,  supported 
Pitt,  and  was  made  solicitor-general,  and 
knighted.  In  1792  he  purchased  the  estate 
of  Eldon.  In  1793  he  became  attorney- 
general,  and  in  1799  was  created  chief-justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage  and  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Eldon.  On  the  accession 
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of  the  Addington  ministry  he  became  lord- 
chancellor  (1801),  and  retained  this  post 
under  the  subsequent  administration  of  Pitt 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1806.  A 
year  later,  however,  he  resumed  the  chan¬ 
cellorship  under  Liverpool,  and  held  it  with¬ 
out  break  for  twenty  years.  In  1821  he 
was  created  an  earl  by  George  IY.  On  the 
accession  of  the  Canning  ministry  in  1827 
he  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  never 
again  held  office.  He  died  in  London  in 
1838  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  As  a  lawyer 
he  was  a  master  of  English  jurisprudence; 
as  a  politician  he  was  opposed  to  reform, 
and  by  no  means  free  from  the  charge  of 
servility  and  intrigue. 

El  Dora'do,  a  country  that  Orellana,  the 
lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  pretended  he  had 
discovered  in  South  America,  between  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazon  rivers;  and  which  he 
named  thus  on  account  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  precious  metals  which, 
he  asserted,  he  had  seen  in  Manoa,  the 
capital  of  the  country. 

Eleanor  Crosses  (el'i-nor),  memorial  crosses 
erected  on  the  spots  where  the  bier  of  Elea¬ 
nor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  rested  on  its  way 
from  Grantham  to  Westminster.  Thirteen 
were  erected,  but  only  three,  those  of  Nor¬ 
thampton,  Geddington,  and  Waltham,  re¬ 
main. 

Eleat'ic  School,  a  Grecian  philosophical 
sect,  so  called  because  it  originated  in  Elea 
(Latin,  Velia),  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia 
(Southern  Italy),  of  which  also  three  of  its 
most  celebrated  teachers,  Parmenides,  Zeno, 
and  Leucippus,  were  natives.  The  founder 
was  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  who  came  to 
Elea  late  in  life,  bringing  with  him  the 
physical  theories  of  the  Ionian  school,  to 
which  he  added  a  metaphysic.  The  two 
schools  soon  drifted  widely  apart  especially 
in  respect  of  method.  Starting  from  the 
observation  of  external  nature,  the  Ionians 
endeavoured  to  discover  some  elementary 
principle,  as  water,  air,  fire,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  elements,  by  the  action  of  which  the 
phenomena  they  observed  might  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  Eleans  made  the  abstract 
idea  of  Being  or  God,  deduced  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
their  starting-point;  and  their  reasonings 
sometimes  led  them  to  deny  the  reality  of 
external  phenomena  altogether. 

Elecampane  (el-i-kam-pan';  Inula  Helen- 
ium),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Compositae, 
found  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
in  Asia.  It  is  3  or  4  feet  high  ;  the  radical 
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leaves  are  often  2  feet  and  more  in  length; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  yellow;  the  root, 
which  is  perennial,  possesses  a  bitter  cam¬ 
phor-like  taste.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
as  a  stimulant  for  all  the  secreting  organs. 

Election,  in  theology,  the  doctrine  that 
God  has  from  the  beginning  elected  a  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind  to  eternal  life,  passing  by 
the  remainder.  It  is  founded  on  the  literal 
sense  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
has  been  amplified  by  the  labours  of  syste¬ 
matic  theologians  into  a  complete  and  logi¬ 
cal  system.  It  dates  in  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  from  the  time  of  Augustine;  but  Cal¬ 
vin  has  stated  it  so  strongly  and  clearly  in 
his  Institutes,  that  it  is  generally  associated 
with  his  name. 

Election,  in  politics,  the  selection  by  voting 
of  a  person  or  persons  to  occupy  some  post 
or  office.  The  most  important  elections 
are  those  of  the  members  of  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  different  countries,  and  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  are  carried 
out  strict  laws  are  in  force.  In  such  elec¬ 
tions  voting  by  ballot  (see  Ballot)  is  now 
general.  The  chief  forms  of  election  in  Britain 
are  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections, 
in  both  of  which  the  basis  of  the  suffrage 
(or  right  of  voting)  is  the  payment  of  poor- 
rates.  Members  of  parliament  formerly 
required  a  property  qualification  in  England 
and  Ireland;  but  this  restriction,  which 
never  existed  in  Scotland,  has  been  abolished. 
In  both  parliamentary  and  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  the  ballot  has  been  in  operation 
since  1872.  For  the  prevention  of  bribery 
and  corrupt  practices  many  acts  have  been 
passed,  of  which  that  now  in  operation 
came  into  force  in  October,  1883,  and  has 
been  annually  renewed  since  1884.  Juris¬ 
diction  of  election  laws  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  such  officers  of  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  are  elective,  viz.,  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  election  of 
officers  of  the  State  governments  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  several  State  codes.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  are  elected 
by  a  college  of  electors,  which  college  is 
composed  of  as  many  electors  as  there 
shall  be  Senators  and  Representatives  in  ^ 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  such  electors.  The  people  vote  directly 
for  these  electors.  Members  of  Congress 
are  elected  as  follows :  each  State  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  two  Senators  in  Congress,  who  are 
elected  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States ;  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  are  elected  directly  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  vote  except  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1870  persons 
of  African  descent  were  given  the  right  to 
participate  in  elections.  The  States  of  the 
Union  from  time  to  time  enact  laws  for 
the  regulation  and  management  of  their 
local  elections,  embracing  the  choice  of 
the  officers  of  the  State,  city  and  county. 
The  constitutions  of  the  several  States  se¬ 
cure  to  citizens  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
laws  of  each  State  provide  the  means  of 
effecting  the  ends  of  the  constitution,  and 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  which 
vary  somewhat  in  the  different  States.  In 
all  the  States  the  following  qualifications 
may  be  classed  as  universal :  that  the 
elector  shall  be  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  neither  a  lunatic  nor  a  pauper,  and 
prepared  to  take,  if  necessary,  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  length  of  residence  in  the  State 
previous  to  an  election  is  fixed  by  the 
State  law  and  varies  in  the  different  States. 
Property  qualification  is  required  only  in 
Rhode  Island.  Some  of  the  States  require 
an  ability  to  read  and  write.  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
extended  to  women,  with  power  to  hold 
office. 

Elector  (German,  Kurfiirst,  1  electoral 
prince’),  the  title  of  certain  princes  of  the  old 
German  Empire  who  had  the  right  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  emperors.  In  the  reign  of  Conrad 
I.,  king  of  Germany  (912-918),  the  dukes 
and  counts  became  gradually  independent 
of  the  sovereign  and  assumed  the  right  of 
choosing  future  monarchs.  In  the  13th 
century  the  number  of  these  electors  was 
seven — the  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne, 
and  Treves,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
Count  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
the  Markgrave  of  Brandenburg.  In  1648 
an  eighth  electorate  was  created  to  make 
room  for  Bavaria,  and  Hanover  was  added 
as  a  ninth  in  1692.  The  votes  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  and  of  Bavaria  were  merged  in  one 
in  1777.  In  1802  the  two  ecclesiastical  elec¬ 
tors  of  Cologne  and  Treves  were  set  aside, 
and  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse  -  Cassel, 
and  Salzburg  declared  electorates ;  so  that 
there  were  ten  electors  in  1806  when  the  old 
German  Empire  was  dissolved. 

Electrical  Fishes,  a  name  given  to  fishes 
possessing  the  property  of  communicating 
an  electric  shock  when  touched  with  the 
hand  or  any  electric  conductor.  One  of 
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the  best  known  is  the  electric  eel  ( GymnotuS 
electricus),  a  native  of  South  America.  It 
is  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout; 
head  and  tail  obtuse ;  ordinary  length,  3^ 
to  4  feet.  The  seat  of  the  four  electrical 
organs  is  along  the  under  side  of  the  tail, 
and  they  are  said  to  possess  the  power  of 
knocking  down  a  man,  and  of  painfully 
numbing  the  affected  limb  for  several  hours 
after  the  shock.  After  a  few  discharges, 
however,  the  faculty  of  producing  a  shock 
is  impaired,  and  an  interval  of  rest  is 
required  for  a  new  storage  of  force. 

Electric  Battery,  the  original  name  of 
what  is  now  more  commonly  called  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  Leyden-jars,  the  old  name  having 
been  given  before  galvanic  batteries  were 
invented.  See  Leyden- jar. 

Electric  Clock,  a  clock  driven  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  electricity,  the  latter  being  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  One  clock 
driven  in  the  ordinary  way  can  be  made  to 
control  by  electric  currents  another  clock 
(or  clocks)  also  driven  in  the  ordinary  way 
so  as  to  make  it  keep  accurate  time.  The 
method  of  R.  L.  Jones,  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied,  is  now  in  very  extensive  use.  By  means 
of  it  one  high-class  clock  (usually  in  an  as¬ 
tronomical  observatory)  compels  a  number 
of  other  clocks  at  considerable  distances  to 
keep  time  with  it.  The  clocks  thus  con¬ 
trolled  ought  to  be  so  regulated  that  if  left 
to  themselves  they  would  always  gain  a 
little,  but  not  more  than  a  few  minutes  per 
day.  The  pendulum  of  the  controlling  clock, 
in  swinging  to  either  side,  makes  a  brief  con¬ 
tact,  which  completes  the  circuit  of  a  gal¬ 
vanic  battery,  and  thus  sends  a  current  to 
the  controlled  clock.  The  currents  pass 
through  a  coil  in  the  bob  of  the  pendulum 
of  the  controlled  clock,  and  the  action  be¬ 
tween  these  currents  and  a  pair  of  fixed 
magnets  urges  the  pendulum  to  one  side  and 
to  the  other  alternately.  The  effect  is  that, 
though  the  controlled  clock  may  perma¬ 
nently  continue  to  be  a  fraction  of  a  second 
in  advance  of  the  controlling  clock,  it  can 
never  be  so  much  as  half  a  second  in  advance. 
An  electrically  -  controlled  clock  usually 
has  close  beside  it  a  small  magnetic  needle, 
which  moves  to  the  one  side  or  the  other 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current, 
and  thus  shows  whether  the  currents  are 
coming.  The  arrangements  are  usually  such 
that  at  every  sixtieth  second  (that  is  at  every 
exact  minute)  no  current  is  sent,  and  the 
needle  stands  still.  Any  small  error  is  thus 
at  once  detected. 
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Electricity,  the  name  given  to  the  un¬ 
known  cause  of  certain  effects  of  very  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  which  are  found  to  be  closely  con¬ 
nected  one  with  another.  They  include  two 
distinct  kinds  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
[electrostatic  and  electrodynamic),  the  mag¬ 
netization  of  iron,  the  deflection  of  magnetic 
needles,  the  production  of  heat  and  light  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  separation  of  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  compounds  into  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  spasmodic  actions  on  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems  of  animals.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  electron,  amber, 
the  fact  that  amber  when  rubbed  attracts 
light  particles,  such  as  small  pieces  of  paper, 
having  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Friction  was  the  only  artificial  source  of 
electricity  employed  until  Galvani,  near  the 
close  of  last  century,  accidentally  obtained 
it  by  the  contact  of  two  metals  with  the 
limbs  of  a  frog;  and  Volta,  developing  Gal- 
vani’s  discovery,  invented  the  first  galvanic 
or  voltaic  battery.'  Electricity  produced  by 
friction  is  called  frictional  electricity;  that 
produced  by  chemical  action  on  metals,  vol¬ 
taic  electricity. 

Conductors  and  Non  -  conductors.  —  All 
substances  which,  like  amber,  could  be  made 
to  show  electrical  attraction  by  rubbing 
them,  were  called  electrics  by  early  writers 
on  electricity.  They  included  glass,  amber, 
sulphur,  shellac,  rosin,  silk,  flannel,  &c. 
The  name  non-electrics  was  given  to  other 
bodies  which  were  supposed  not  to  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  excitation  by  friction.  The 
bodies  called  non-electrics  were  also  called 
conductors,  from  the  power  which  they  exhi¬ 
bited  of  allowing  electricity  to  pass  through 
them.  Electrics  were  also  called  non-con¬ 
ductors.  The  names  conductor  and  non¬ 
conductor  are  still  retained,  but  the  names 
electric  and  non-electric  are  discarded  as 
being  founded  on  a  mistake.  Electricity 
can  be  excited  by  the  friction  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  against  a  non-conductor,  and  is,  in 
fact,  so  excited  in  the  ordinary  electrical 
machine,  in  which  glass  rubs  against  an 
amalgam  spread  on  a  cushion.  (See  Elec¬ 
tric  Machine.)  A  metallic  rod  furnished 
with  a  glass  handle  can  be  electrified  by 
rubbing  it  with  flannel,  the  glass  prevent¬ 
ing  the  electricity  from  being  conducted 
away  through  the  hand.  Substances  thus 
electrified  exhibit  two  opposite  kinds  of 
electricity,  known  respectively  as  positive 
and  negative.  Bodies  charged  with  the  same 
kind  of  electricity  repel  each  other;  those 
charged  with  opposite  kinds  attract  each 


other.  An  instrument  for  indicating  tlie 
presence  of  electricity  is  called  an  electro¬ 
scope  (which  see). 

Electric  Conduction. — All  solid  and  liquid 
substances  allow  electricity  to  pass  through 
them  to  some  extent,  but  the  differences  of 
degree  are  enormous.  The  best  conductors 
are  the  metals,  especially  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  Perfectly  pure  copper  conducts 
about  seven  times  as  well  as  iron.  Sub¬ 
stances  which  have  excessively  small  con¬ 
ducting  power  are  not  called  conductors,  but 
insulators,  so  that  a  good  insulator  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  an  excessively  bad  conductor. 
Among  the  best  insulators  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  glass,  paraffin  (the  wax,  not  the  oil), 
ebonite,  shellac,  mica,  india-rubber,  and 
gutta  percha.  The  ratio  of  the  conducting 
power  of  a  metal  to  that  of  one  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  is  about  a  thousand  million  billions 
to  one.  Water  occupies  an  intermediate  po¬ 
sition  between  these  two  extremes.  In  ex¬ 
periments  with  frictional  or  influence  ma¬ 
chines  it  behaves  as  a  conductor,  but  in 
experiments  with  galvanic  batteries  it  be¬ 
haves  as  an  insulator.  The  word  resistance 
is  used  in  the  opposite  sense  to  conducting 
power;  a  good  insulator  is  said  to  have  high 
resistance,  and  a  good  conductor  to  have 
low  resistance. 

Electrostatics  is  that  branch  of  the  general 
science  of  electricity  which  treats  of  the  re¬ 
pulsions  between  like  and  the  attractions 
between  unlike  kinds  of  electricity.  The 
fundamental  law  of  electrostatics  is  that  if 
e  and  d  denote  two  quantities  of  electricity 
collected  in  two  spaces  very  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  distance  between  them,  the 
mutual  force  which  they  exert  upon  each 
other  is  directly  as  the  product  ec',  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If 
the  two  quantities  ec'  are  both  positive,  or 
both  negative,  the  force  is  a  repulsion;  but 
if  one  is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  it 
is  an  attraction.  Electrostatic  attractions 
and  repulsions  manifest  themselves  in  two 
distinct  ways,  namely,  (1)  as  attractions  and 
repulsions  between  electrified  bodies;  (2) 
as  producing  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  conductors.  This  second  effect 
is  called  electrostatic  induction.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  charge  of  one  and  the 
same  conductor  act  upon  one  another  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  law  of  repulsion,  and 
thus  produce  the  actual  distribution,  which 
is  entirely  on  the  surface,  all  electricity 
being  repelled  from  the  interior.  The  in¬ 
terposition  of  an  insulating  substance  be- 
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tween  two  quantities  of  electricity  alters  the  duces  luminosity.  Three  kinds  of  such  dis- 
amount  of  the  forces  which  they  exert  upon  charge  have  been  distinguished— the  spark, 
each  other.  In  a  broad  sense  electrostatics  the  brush,  and  the  glow.  The  spark  is  ac- 
may  be  held  to  include  within  its  range  all  companied  by  a  sound  which  varies  from  a 
the  phenomena  of  frictional  electricity  and  faint  crack  to  a  loud  bang.  In  nature  it  is 
of  the  electricity  produced  by  influence  ma-  seen  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  case  of  light- 
chines,  such  as  those  of  Holtz,  Voss,  and  ning,  which  is  a  discharge  of  atmospheric 
Wimshurst.  (S qq  Electric  Machine.)  electricity.  In  many  cases  the  electric  spark 

Electric  Discharge. — The  rapid  escape  of  presents  no  definite  shape,  but  looks  like  a 
electricity  from  a  charged  body  is  an  elec-  mere  point  of  fire,  or,  if  very  bright,  is  en- 
tric  discharge.  When  the  discharge  takes  larged  by  its  dazzling  effect  on  the  retina; 
place  through  a  conductor  it  is  called  con-  but  when  it  leaps  across  a  space  of  several 
tinuous,  and  when  it  takes  place  through  a  inches  of  air  it  assumes  a  crooked  shape  bear- 
non-conductor  (for  example  through  air)  it  ing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  flash  of 
is  called  a  disruptive  discharge.  The  name  lightning.  The  brush  discharge  is  only 
‘  electric  discharge  ’  is  especially  applied  to  faintly  luminous.  It  occurs  especially  at 
cases  in  which  the  escaping  electricity  pro-  sharp  points  and  edges  of  highly-charged 
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bodies.  It  is  barely  visible  by  daylight,  and 
its  appearance  in  the  dark  is  that  of  a  lu¬ 
minous  halo.  It  projects  only  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  air  surrounding  the  body 
from  which  the  charge  is  escaping.  The 
gloio  discharge  simply  renders  the  surface  of 
the  body  luminous,  and  does  not  extend  into 
the  air  at  all.  In  some  modern  electric 
apparatus  beautiful  effects  of  electric  dis¬ 
charge  are  shown.  Thus  by  causing  a  dis¬ 
charge  to  take  place  in  highly-rarefied  air 
or  gas  it  is  made  to  jump  across  a  consider¬ 
able  interval,  and'  the  whole  intervening 
space  is  filled  with  a  beautiful  nebulous 
luminosity,  the  colour  of  which  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  gas.  If  the  vacuum  is 
sufficiently  good  the  luminosity  is  seen  to 
be  disposed  in  transverse  stripes,  technically 
called  stria;. 

Dissipation  of  Electricity.  —  An  electri¬ 
fied  body  left  to  itself  gradually  loses  its 
electricity.  This  effect  is  due  to  more 
causes  than  one.  If  the  body  is  a  conduc¬ 
tor  and  has  any  sharp  points  or  edges,  these 
afford  a  ready  channel  for  the  escape  of  the 
charge  into  the  air.  Some  loss  occurs  by 
particles  of  dust  in  the  air  being  attracted 
to  the  body  and  then  repelled  after  coming 
in  contact  with  it.  But  the  chief  loss  in 
the  case  of  a  smooth  conductor  on  insula¬ 
ting  supports  usually  occurs  by  leakage  over 
the  surface  of  the  supports,  owing  to  a  thin 
film  of  moisture  from  which  it  is  difficult 
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to  keep  them  free.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  glass  supports.  Dissipation  can 
be  almost  completely  prevented  by  surroun¬ 
ding  the  electrified  body  with  an  artificially 
dried  atmosphere.  The  most  usual  means 
of  doing  this  is  to  place  a  shallow  dish  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  closed  vessel  in  which 
the  body  is  contained.  The  loss  by  dissi¬ 
pation  can  thus  be  reduced  to  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  entire  charge  per  diem. 

Distribution  of  Electricity.  —  When  a 
conductor  has  a  permanent  charge,  there  is 
no  electricity  in  its  interior.  The  charge 
resides  entirely  at  the  surface,  and  is  not 
distributed  equally  over  the  whole  surface 
but  is  thickest  (so  to  speak)  at  those  parts 
which  project  most.  The  dotted  lines  in 
figs,  above  illustrate  by  their  distances  from 
the  conductor,  the  thickness  (technically 
called  density)  of  the  electricity  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  surface.  At  sharp 
edges,  and  still  more  at  sharp  points,  the 
density  is  exceedingly  great,  and  hence  the 
electricity  has  a  strong  tendency  to  leak 
away. 

Electric  Currents. — What  is  known  as 
an  electric  current  is  a  peculiar  condition 
of  a  wire  or  other  conductor  of  electricity, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  deflects  magnetic 
needles  in  its  neighbourhood,  magnetizes 
a  piece  of  soft  iron  round  which  it  is  coiled, 
has  its  own  temperature  raised,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  various  other  effects.  This  condition 
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of  a  wire  occurs  both  in  connection  with 
frictional  and  voltaic  electricity,  and  can  be 
produced  by  attaching  its  ends  to  the  two 
terminals  of  a  galvanic  battery,  or  to  the 
two  terminals  of  a  magneto-electric  ma¬ 
chine,  and  in  various  other  ways.  An  elec¬ 
tric  current  may  be  regarded  at  pleasure 
as  consisting  in  the  flow  of  positive  electri¬ 
city  in  one  direction  through  the  wire  in 
question,  or  of  negative  electricity  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  of  both  electricities 
simultaneously  one  in  each  direction.  What 
is  conventionally  called  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  the  direction  in  which  the  positive 
electricity  may  be  regarded  as  flowing.  The 
‘strength’  of  a  current  denotes  the  quantity 
of  electricity  that  passes  through  the  wire  in 
the  unit  of  time.  The  deflecting  force  which 
a  current  exerts  on  a  magnetic  needle — other 
things  being  equal— is  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  a  current;  but  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  it  generates  in  a  given  time  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  strength. 
One  effect  of  currents  is  the  decomposition 
of  certain  chemical  compounds  (see  Electro- 
lysis),  and  this  effect,  like  that  first  men¬ 
tioned,  is  simply  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  current.  Instruments  for  measuring 
the  strengths  of  currents  by  chemical  de¬ 
composition  are  called  voltameters,  and 
instruments  for  measuring  them  by  the 
deflection  of  magnetic  needles  are  called 
galvanometers.  (See  these  arts.)  The  cur¬ 
rents  by  which  telegraphs  are  worked  are 
usually  obtained  from  galvanic  batteries ; 
but  the  far  stronger  currents  required  for 
electric  lighting  are  usually  produced  by 
machines  called  dynamos  driven  by  steam 
or  water  power.  (See  Dynamo .)  The  cur¬ 
rents  in  such  machines  are  due  to  magneto¬ 
electric  induction.  (See  Induction.) 

Electro-dynamics  is  that  branch  of  elec¬ 
trical  science  which  treats  of  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  exhibited  between  wires  or 
other  conductors  through  which  currents 
are  passing.  If  two  wires  are  parallel,  they 
will  attract  each  other  when  currents  are 
passing  the  same  way  through  them  both, 
and  will  repel  each  other  when  the  currents 
are  opposite.  If  the  wires  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  any  angle,  there  is  not  only 
an  attraction  or  repulsion,  but  a  still  more 
marked  tendency  to  rotation,  which  is  not 
satisfied  till  the  wires  have  become  parallel 
and  the  currents  flow  in  the  same  direction 
through  them  both.  When  there  are  only 
two  straight  wires  these  forces  are  feeble 
and  require  delicate  apparatus  for  their  ex¬ 


hibition;  but  by  employing  coils  of  wire  the 
forces  are  multiplied,  and  an  instrument  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle  called  the  electro- 
dynamometer  (which  see)  has  been  much 
employed  for  the  measurement  of  currents. 
The  whole  science  of  electro- dynamics  is 
due  to  Amphre,  who  discovered  its  main 
facts,  and  reduced  them  by  ingenious  ex¬ 
periments,  combined  with  very  abstruse 
reasoning,  to  a  single  mathematical  formula 
which  includes  them  all. 

Velocity  of  Electricity.  —  Daily  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  electric  telegraph  shows  that 
electrical  action  is  propagated  with  great 
rapidity.  The  time  that  intervenes  between 
the  sending  of  a  signal  from  one  station  and 
its  visible  effect  at  another,  depends  on  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  The  time  is  not¬ 
ably  longer  for  underground  or  submarine 
wires  than  for  wires  suspended  in  the  air  on 
poles.  When  one  end  of  a  long  submarine  or 
subterranean  telegraph  wire  is  suddenly  put 
in  connection  with  a  galvanic  battery  or 
other  source  of  electricity,  the  current  which 
flows  out  of  the  other  end  into  the  earth 
does  not  begin  sharply  but  gradually,  and 
takes  a  measurable  time  to  attain  its  full 
strength.  Hence  an  instrument  which  is 
delicate  enough  to  show  a  very  feeble  cur¬ 
rent,  will  show  the  effect  earlier  than  one 
which  requires  a  strong  current  to  move  it. 
An  instrument  in  which  the  moving  parts 
are  small  and  light  has  also  an  advantage 
over  one  in  which  they  are  large  and  heavy. 
Something,  too,  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  source  of  electricity  employed.  A  source 
which  acts  with  sudden  violence,  like  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden-jar  or  an  induction- 
coil,  will  make  the  effect  appear  earlier  than 
a  comparatively  gentle  source,  such  as  an 
ordinary  galvanic  battery.  Electricity  has 
not  a  definite  velocity  like  light  or  sound. 
It  is  rather  comparable  to  waves  on  water, 
which  travel  with  very  various  speeds  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  length  and  the  depth  of  the 
water.  The  highest  speed  ever  observed  in 
the  transmission  of  electric  effects  was  that 
obtained  by  Wheatstone  in  his  celebrated 
experiment  with  a  rotating  mirror.  In  this 
experiment  a  Leyden-jar  was  discharged 
through  half  a  mile  of  wire  with  three  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  it,  at  each  of  which  a  spark  was 
formed  by  the  electricity  leaping  across. 
One  interruption  was  in  the  middle,  and  the 
other  two  were  at  the  ends,  one  end  being 
close  to  the  knob  of  the  jar,  and  the  other 
end  close  to  its  outer  coating.  The  wire 
was  so  arranged  that  all  three  interruptions 
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were  near  together;  and  by  observing  the 
reflections  of  the  three  sparks  in  a  rotating 
mirror,  he  was  able  to  discover  that  the 
middle  spark  occurred  sensibly  later  than 
those  at  the  two  ends,  these  latter  being 
simultaneous.  The  lagging  of  the  middle 
spark  behind  the  other  two  was  regarded 
as  the  time  that  electricity  took  to  travel 
through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire,  and 
the  velocity  thus  found  for  electricity  was 
230,000  miles  per  second,  a  velocity  greater 
than  that  of  light,  which  is  between  185,000 
and  186,000  miles  per  second.  Observa¬ 
tions  made  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  electric  telegraph  for  determining  longi¬ 
tudes,  have  shown  that  the  time  which  in¬ 
tervenes  between  the  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  of  a  signal  was  about  four-tenths  of  a 
Becond  between  Aden  and  Bombay,  two- 
tenths  of  a  second  between  Alexandria  and 
Malta,  two-tenths  between  Malta  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  about  one -eighth  of  a  second  be¬ 
tween  Greenwich  and  Valentia. 

Electrical  Theories. — If  we  endeavour  to 
explain  electrical  phenomena  by  regarding 
electricity  as  a  substance,  we  are  met  by 
two  difficulties:  one  is  that  electricity  adds 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  a  body;  the  other 
is  that  electrical  phenomena  are  dual,  as  if 
there  were  two  opposite  kinds  of  electricity 
which  destroy  each  other  when  they  unite. 
Du  Faye  maintained  the  existence  of  two 
electrical  fluids  endowed  with  opposite  quali¬ 
ties,  and  called  them  the  vitreous  and  the 
resinous  fluid.  Franklin  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  same  phenomena  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  single  electric  fluid, 
and  supposing  an  electrified  body  to  be  a 
body  which  possesses  either  more  or  less 
than  the  normal  quantity  of  this  fluid.  If 
more,  it  was  said  to  be  positively,  and  if  less, 
negatively  electrified.  Franklin’s  'positive 
and  negative  corresponded  with  Du  Faye’s 
vitreous  and  resinous.  Whenever  electricity 
is  generated  the  two  opposite  kinds  are 
always  produced,  and  produced  in  exactly 
equal  quantity.  Modern  theories  favour  the 
idea  that  electricity  is  not  a  substance  or  a 
pair  of  substances,  but  a  special  kind  of 
motion,  and  that  the  two  opposite  electrici¬ 
ties  are  two  opposite  states  of  motion  of  the 
particles  of  a  medium  which  is  believed  to 
pervade  all  bodies  and  all  space:  the  same 
medium  whose  vibrations  constitute  light. 

Applications  of  Electricity. — The  employ¬ 
ment  of  electricity  commercially  and  indus¬ 
trially  is  daily  increasing  in  importance. 
The  electric  telegraph  has  long  been  familiar, 
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and  the  telephone  is  now  almost  equally  so. 
Electric  lighting  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
electric  railways  or  tramways  are  increasing 
in  number.  The  operations  of  electro-metal¬ 
lurgy  are  also  of  great  importance.  (See 
the  separate  arts.) 

The  Electric  Transmission  of  Power  is  the 
transmission  of  power  to  a  distance  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  effected  by  employing  the  source  of 
power  to  drive  a  machine  called  a  dynamo 
which  generates  an  electric  current.  This 
current  is  conveyed  by  a  copper  conductor 
insulated  from  the  earth  to  the  distant  sta¬ 
tion,  where  it  passes  through  a  machine 
called  an  electro-motor  (see  that  art.),  one 
part  of  which  (called  the  armature)  is  there¬ 
by  made  to  revolve,  and  imparts  its  motion 
to  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  driven. 

This  is  the  simplest  arrangement,  and  is 
that  which  is  commonly  employed  when  the 
original  currents  are  not  of  such  high  ten¬ 
sion  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life  in  the  case 
of  accidental  shocks.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  waste  of  power  in  employing  low- 
tension  currents  when  the  distance  is  great; 
hence  it  is  becoming  a  common  practice  to 
employ  high-tension  currents  for  transmis¬ 
sion  through  the  long  conductor  which  con¬ 
nects  the  two  stations,  and  to  convert  these 
into  low-tension  currents  before  they  reach 
the  houses  or  workshops  where  they  are  to 
be  used.  This  is  done  sometimes  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  high-tension  currents  to  drive  a 
local  dynamo  which  generates  low- tension 
currents,  sometimes  by  employing  them  to 
charge  storage  cells  arranged  in  long  series, 
and  afterwards  connecting  these  cells  in 
shorter  series.  The  discovery  that  a 
Gramme  machine  is  reversible — that  is 
to  say,  when  two  Gramme  machines  are 
coupled  together,  one  operating  as  a  gen¬ 
erator  the  other  will  act  as  a  motor — was 
an  important  step  taken  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power.  Numerous  efforts,  since 
then,  have  been  made  to  utilize  electricity 
for  the  transmission  of  power  over  a  long 
range.  For  this  purpose  the  alternating 
current  seems  eminently  adapted.  The 
possibilities  offered  by  electrical  transmis¬ 
sion  of  water-power  for  sections  of  country 
favored  with  waterfalls  are  numerous,  and 
should  result  in  making  them  great  indus¬ 
trial  centres.  Already  attempts  are  being 
made  to  utilize  the  immense  power  now 
wasting  at  the  Niagara  Falls  by  electrical 
transmission.  From  a  point  above  the 
Falls  to  a  point  below,  a  tunnel  through 
the  rock  is  well  under  way,  and  when  com' 
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pletfcd  it  is  expected  to  develop  at  least 
125,000  horse-power,  which  is  proposed  to 
be  carried  to 'Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
points. 

The  phrase,  ‘ distribution  of  electricity 
has  been  used  during  the  last  few  years  to 
denote  the  supplying  of  sti'ong  currents  of 
electricity  from  central  stations  where  they 
are  generated,  to  houses,  street  lamps,  &c., 
in  their  vicinity.  The  central  station  contains 
a  few  powerful  dynamo  machines,  driven 
usually  by  steam-power.  The  positive  and 
negative  terminals  of  the  dynamo  are  put 
in  connection  with  the  positive  and  negative 
main  conductors  which  are  to  supply  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  from  these  mains  smaller  conduc¬ 
tors  branch  off  to  the  houses  or  lamps.  All 
these  conductors  are  of  copper,  that  metal 
when  pure  having  seven  times  the  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  iron.  Different  methods  are  in  use 
for  keeping  the  supply  of  electricity  steady 
in  spite  of  the  varying  demands  made  upon  it. 
In  some  systems  of  distribution,  instead  of 
the  two  main  conductors  being  one  positive 
and  the  other  negative,  each  is  positive  and 
negative  alternately,  the  reversals  taking 
place  some  hundreds  of  times  per  second. 
The  currents  are  then  said  to  be  alternating. 
When  such  reversals  do  not  take  place,  the 
currents  are  said  to  be  direct. 

Electric  Light,  a  light  obtained  through 
heating  a  suitable  body  to  incandescence 
by  causing  a  current  of  electricity  to  pass 
through  the  body.  The  substance  usu¬ 
ally  employed  for  this  purpose  is  carbon, 
which  has  two  recommendations :  first,  its 
power  of  bearing  a  very  high  temperature 
without  melting;  and  secondly,  its  high  emis¬ 
sive  power,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  light  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  an  oil 
lamp,  or  a  jet  of  gas. 

Until  quite  recent  years  the  only  kind  of 
electric  light  in  practical  use  was  what  is 
now  called  the  arc  light.  The  arc  light  is 
obtained  by  causing  two  sticks  of  carbon, 
one  of  them  in  connection  with  the  positive 
and  the  other  with  the  negative  terminal  of 
a  battery  or  dynamo,  to  touch  each  other 
for  an  instant  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit, 
and  then  separating  them  and  keeping  them 
steadily  at  a  small  distance  apart.  Before 
the  carbons  have  touched,  the  cold  air  be¬ 
tween  them  prevents  the  current  from  pass¬ 
ing,  but  as  soon  as  they  touch  they  become 
intensely  heated,  and  if  they  are  not  sepa¬ 
rated  too  far  the  air  between  them  is  hot 
enough  to  serve  as  a  conductor.  The  light 
is  emitted  partly  by  the  ends  of  the  carbons, 


especially  of  the  positive  carbon,  and  partly 
by  the  gaseous  matter  (containing  also  fine 
particles  of  solid  carbon)  which  occupies  the 
intervening  space  and  forms  the  arc  or 
streak  of  light  joining  the  two  carbon  points. 
When  the  source  of  electricity  is  an  alter¬ 
nating-current  machine  each  carbon  is  al¬ 
ternately  positive  and  negative  several  times 
in  a  second,  and  the  two  points  behave 
alike.  When  the  source  is  a  direct-current 
machine  or  a  galvanic  battery  the  positive 
carbon  wears  away  about  twice  as  fast  as 
the  negative,  and  the  positive  carbon  be¬ 
comes  hollow  at  the  end,  while  the  negative 
remains  pointed.  The  hollow  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  carbon  is  the  brightest  part  oi  the 
whole  arrangement;  and  when  a  beam  of 
light  is  to  be  thrown  in  some  definite  direc¬ 
tion,  care  should  be  taken  that  this  hollow 
is  exposed  to  view  in  that  direction. 

Fig.  1  contains  a  representation  of  the  two 
carbons  of  the  arc  light  as  they  appear  when 
cold,  the  positive 
carbon  being 
marked  +  and 
the  negative  - . 

Also  a  magni¬ 
fied  representa¬ 
tion  such  as  can 
be  obtained  by 
throwing  an  im¬ 
age  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  carbons  on  a 
screen  by  means 
of  a  lens. 

To  keep  the 
carbons  at  the 
proper  distance 
apart  a  special  contrivance  called  a  ‘  regu¬ 
lator  ’  is  employed.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  regulator,  but  they  all  depend 
on  the  principle  that  increase  of  distance 
between  the  carbons  causes  increase  of  re¬ 
sistance.  They  usually  contain  an  electro¬ 
magnet  through  which  either  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  current  passes,  and  the 
variations  in  the  strength  of  this  magnet 
arising  from  change  of  resistance  are  taken 
advantage  of  to  cause  the  motion,  in  one 
direction  or  the  opposite,  of  a  piece  of  iron 
which  locks  and  unlocks  the  mechanism. 

As  regards  the  material  of  the  carbon 
sticks,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  used  pieces  of 
wood-charcoal,  and  the  substance  deposited 
in  the  interior  of  gas  retorts  has  sometimes 
been  employed,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  mixture  of  powdered  carbon  (from 
gas  retorts),  lamp-black,  syrup,  and  gum, 
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with  a  very  little  water.  The  sticks  are 
obtained  by  forcing  this  pasty  mixture 
through  a  draw-plate;  they  are  then  baked, 
and  after  being  again  impregnated  with 
syrup  are  heated  to  a  high  temperature. 

Arc  lights  give  the  largest  amount  of 
light  for  a  given  amount  of  horse-power 
expended  in  driving  the  dynamo;  but  in¬ 
candescent  lights,  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Edison,  Swan,  and  other  inven¬ 
tors  of  late  years,  possess  several  advan¬ 
tages.  Fig.  2  represents  Swan’s  incandes¬ 
cent  lamp,  a  is  a  glass  vessel  of  globular 
form  exhausted  very  perfectly  of  air.  b  b 
is  a  fine  elastic  filament  of  carbon,  prepared 
from  parchment  paper,  and  becoming  in¬ 
candescent  when  the  current  is  sent  through 
it.  Its  two  ends  are  attached  to  two  plati¬ 
num  wires  which,  where  they  pass  out  of 
the  bulb,  are  hermetically  sealed  into  its 
wall  by  fusion  of  the  glass  around  the 
wires.  These  two  wires 
are  in  connection  with 
the  two  binding-screws 
cc  when  the  lamp  is 
upon  the  stand,  where 
it  is  held  in  its  place  by 
the  spiral  wire  D. 

Owing  to  the  absence 
of  oxygen,  there  is  no 
combustion  in  an  incan¬ 
descent  lamp,  and  hence 
the  carbon  does  not 
waste  away.  The  want 
of  means  to  obtain  a 
sufficiently  good  vacuum 
was  the  chief  cause 
which  prevented  the  ear-  Fis-  2  ®wan 
lier  introduction  of  such 
lamps.  Sprengel’s  mercurial  pump,  with 
Crookes’s  improvements,  has  supplied  this 
want.  All  the  incandescent  lamps  agree  in 
having  a  carbon  filament  suspended  in  vacuo , 
but  they  differ  in  the  mode  of  preparation 
of  the  carbons  and  in  other  details. 

The  light  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
extremely  steady,  affording  a  great  contrast 
to  the  flickering  which  is  never  altogether 
absent  from  arc  lights.  Its  temperature  is 
lower,  &nd  hence  its  colour  is  not  blue  or 
violet,  like  that  of  most  arc  lights,  but 
slightly  yellow,  though  whiter  than  gas.  It 
is  superior  both  to  gas  and  to  the  arc  light 
in  giving  off  no  products  of  combustion  to 
vitiate  the  air  of  an  apartment. 

The  Jablochkoff  light,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  fig.  3,  occupies  an  intermediate 
place,  but  more  nearly  resembles  the  arc 
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lamps.  The  two  sticks  of  carbon  (a  a)  are 
side  by  side  at  the  distance  of  \  inch  or 
^  inch  according  to  the  power  of  the  lamp, 
and  this  intervening  space  is  occupied  either 
with  plaster  of  paris  or  china-clay 
(b).  The  lower  ends  of  the  car¬ 
bons  are  inserted  in  copper  or  brass 
tubes  (c  c)  separated  by  asbestos. 

The  lamp  is  lighted  by  temporarily 
inserting  a  piece  of  carbon  to  con¬ 
nect  the  ends  of  the  two  sticks; 
and  after  a  fair  start  has  once  been 
obtained,  the  top  of  the  plaster  of 
paris  is  hot  enough  to  act  as  a 
conductor.  Its  incandescence  con¬ 
tributes  a  portion  of  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  and  it  gradually  burns 
away  so  as  never  to  project  quite 
so  far  as  the  carbons.  Alternating 
currents  are  now  always  used 
with  it,  as  the  two  carbons  may 
then  be  exactly  alike  and  will 
wear  away  equally. 

The  introduction  of  electric  lights 
for  commercial  uses  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  lighting  of  the  A  venue  de  l’Op^ra  at  Paris 
by  Jablochkoff  lamps,  a  few  years  previous 
to  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition  of  1881. 
The  electric  light,  as  previously  known,  was 
considered  too  dazzling  for  street  purposes, 
but  the  Jablochkoff  ‘candles,’  which  even 
when  naked  are  far  less  dazzling  than  ‘arc’ 
lights,  were  concealed  from  direct  view  by 
opal  globes,  and  instead  of  single  points  of 
dazzling  brightness,  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  like  a  row  of  full  moons.  Inventive 
ingenuity  has  been  largely  expended  upon 
the  details  of  electric  lighting,  as  the  records 
of  the  Patent  Office  will  testify — for  cut¬ 
outs,  arc-lamp  regulators,  sockets  and  keys, 
dynamo  regulation,  systems  of  distribution, 
<fcc.  The  generator  has  attained  an  unri¬ 
valled  degree  of  perfection,  almost  95  per  , 
cent,  of  the  power  obtained  being  yielded  as 
electric  energy.  The  continuous  current- 
dynamo  is  now  a  work  of  art.  The  various 
steps  of  its  construction  are  operations  of 
peculiar  skill.  Tlie  electric  light  has  been 
applied  to  a  great  many  special  uses ;  for 
instance,  in  dentistry  and  surgery  the  in¬ 
candescent  lamp  is  used  to  explore  hidden 
recesses  of  the  human  frame,  and  on  ships 
the  arc  lamp  as  a  search  light.  In  sub¬ 
marine  work  electric  lighting  has  proven 
of  great  value.  Street  lighting  with  arc- 
lamps  has  had  an  enormous  development, 
and  nearly  all  towns  of  any  progress  in 
the  United  States  have  their  streets  elec¬ 
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trically  lighted.  The  extraordinary  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  application  of  alternating 
currents  is  specially  notable.  This  system 
of  lighting  has  spread  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  now  in  general  use  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  meter  has  received  its 
due  share  of  attention  from  the  unweary¬ 
ing  inventor,  more  than  200  patents,  from 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  having  been 
issued  for  direct  and  alternating  currents. 

Electric  Machine,  any  machine  for  pro¬ 
ducing  powerful  electrical  effects.  The 


Fig.  1.— Cylinder  Electric  Machine. 


name  is,  however,  seldom  applied  to  ma¬ 
chines  depending  on  magneto-electric  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  is  practically  confined  to  two 
classes  of  machine — those  which  act  by 
friction,  and  those  which  act  by  electro¬ 
static  induction.  The  former  are  called 


Fig.  2.— Plate  Electric  Machine. 


Friction  Machines,  and  the  latter  Influence 
Machines.  For  many  years  the  former 
were  the  only  kind  known,  but  they  have 
now  been  almost  superseded  by  the  latter. 
In  friction  machines  the  electricity  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  friction  of  either  a  glass  cylinder 
or  a  circular  glass  plate  against  cushions 
covered  with  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  tin. 
The  positive  electricity  which  is  thus  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  given 


off  to  an  insulated  brass  conductor  furnished 
with  teeth  like  those  of  a  comb,  the  sharp 
points  of  which  are  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  glass.  The  negative  electricity  which  is 
at  the  same  time  generated  on  the  cushion 
must  be  provided  with  some  means  of  escap¬ 
ing,  or  the  action  of  the  machine  would 
soon  stop.  It  is  usually  allowed  to  escape 
to  the  earth  by  a  brass  chain  connected 
with  the  cushions;  but  in  some  machines 
a  negative  conductor  connected  with  the 
cushions  is  insulated  like  the  positive  con¬ 
ductor  by  a  glass  support.  Negative  sparks 
can  then  be  drawn  from  this  conductor  at 
the  same  time  that  positive  sparks  are 
drawn  from  the  other.  A  cylinder  machine 
having  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  con¬ 
ductor  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  a  plate  ma¬ 
chine  in  fig.  2. 

An  influence  machine  (that  of  Voss)  is 
exhibited  in  fig.  3.  Of  the  two  glass  plates 
which  it  contains  the  larger  is  stationary, 
and  has  two  patches  of  tinfoil  on  its  back, 
one  of  which  has  a  positive  and  the  other  a 
negative  charge.  One  of  them  covers  the 
left-hand  and  upper  portion  of  the  back, 
and  the  other  the  right-hand  and  lower 
portion.  The  revolving  plate  has  six  metal¬ 
lic  studs  like  that  seen  at  D  set  in  it  at 
equal  distances.  The  sloping  bar  seen  in 
front  of  it  is  of  brass  and  carries  two  little 
brushes  A  A  of  thin  brass  wire,  against  which 
the  studs  rub  as  they  pass  by,  and  this  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  same  moment  for  both  brushes. 
When  the  studs  have  advanced  about  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  another  pair  of  brushes  bb  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  two  patches  of 
tinfoil,  and  serve  to  replenish  their  charges. 

There  are  also  two  brass  combs  fixed  op¬ 
posite  the  two  horizontal  radii  of  the  plate, 
one  row  collecting  positive  and  the  other 
negative  electricity.  They  are  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  two  knobs  C  which  are  seen  in 
front  of  the  machine,  and  a  brilliant  dis¬ 
charge  of  electricity  takes  place  between, 
these  knobs.  The  first  influence  machine 
that  came  into  extensive  use  was  that  of 
Holtz,  and  the  latest  (and  probably  the 
best)  is  that  of  Wimshurst,  in  which  both 
the  plates  revolve,  their  directions  of  rota¬ 
tion  being  opposite.  The  machine  of  Holtz 
is  started  by  holding  a  flat  piece  of  vul¬ 
canite,  which  has  been  excited  by  friction, 
at  the  back  of  the  fixed  plate.  The  machines 
of  Voss  and  Wimshurst,  if  kept  dry,  will 
usually  work  without  such  assistance,  their 
action  being  such  as  to  rapidly  increase  any 
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casual  charge  possessed  by  the  plates.  For 
other  kinds  of  machine  by  which  electric 


Fig.  3.— Voss’s  Influence  Machine. 


shocks  can  be  obtained,  see  Electro-medical 
Machines. 

Electric  Railway.  The  enormous  devel- 
opment  of  the  electric  railway  in  the  United 
States  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  in  operation  by  electricity  at 
least  250  railways,  having  over  2000  miles 
of  track  and  3850  motor  cars,  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  175,000  horse-power.  The  electric 
railroad  equipment  in  the  United  States 
represents  a  value  of  $50,000,000.  They 
have  spread  rapidly  through  every  section, 
and  have  shown  themselves  fully  able  to 
handle  travel  in  the  busiest  city  as  well  as 
in  the  rural  district.  Boston  at  present 
has  the  largest  electric  railway  system, 
covering  285  miles  of  track.  The  overhead 
system  of  supply,  from  its  cheapness  of 
equipment  and  reliability,  commends  itself 
most  emphatically  to  operators  of  street 
cars.  The  voltage  generally  employed  is 
less  than  500,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  that  from  such  an  electromotive  force 
no  danger  to  human  life  can  result.  The 
underground  conduit  is  perhaps  a  clever 
solution  of  the  problem  of  locomotion  by 
electric  power ;  but  trials  so  far  made  have 
not  proved  the  reliability  of  the  system  in 
all  changes  of  weather.  The  cost  of  a  well- 
constructed  conduit  is  another  drawback. 
The  cities  of  Denver,  Cleveland  and  Bos¬ 
ton  have  experimented  with  the  system  on 
an  extensive  scale ;  but  continual  interrup¬ 
tions  in  travel  have  exhausted  patience  and 
the  system  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  storage-battery  system  has  had  its 
advocates;  so  far  invention  has  been  con- 
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fined  to  storage  batteries  with  active  elec¬ 
trodes  of  lead,  making  the  cells  very  heavy, 
adding  immensely  to  the  aggregate  weight 
of  the  car,  and  requiring  increased  energy 
to  propel  it.  The  system  has  been  so  far 
perfected  that  scarcely  two  minutes  are 
required  to  replace  exhausted  batteries 
with  fresh  ones.  But  the  great  weight  of 
the  batteries  confines  operations  to  light 
grades,  and  probably  a  grade  of  ten  per 
cent,  would  prevent  economical  operation. 
On  the  G  street  line,  Washington,  this 
system  is  now  in  service. 

Electro -dynamometer,  an  instrument 
used  for  the  measurement  of  electric  cur¬ 
rents  by  means  of  the  mechanical  forces 
which  they  exert  upon  each  other.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  coils  of  wire,  one  fixed  and  the 
other  movable;  the  latter  being  either  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  other  so  as  to  be  able 
to  pass  either  outside  it  or  through  it.  Both 
coils  are  in  vertical  planes  and  have  the 
same  vertical  diameter,  round  which  the 
movable  one  can  revolve  so  as  to  set  its  own 
plane  at  any  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
other.  The  terminals  of  the  movable  coil 
dip  in  cups  of  mercury,  one  of  which  is  in 
connection  with  one  end  of  the  fixed  coil, 
and  the  other  with  one  of  the  binding- 
screws  of  the  instrument.  The  other  bind¬ 
ing-screw  is  in  connection  with  the  other 
end  of  the  fixed  coil.  Hence  when  the  two 
binding-screws  are  connected  with  a  battery 
or  other  source  of  electricity,  the  current 
has  to  pass  through  both  coils.  Its  effect 
is  exhibited  by  a  tendency  in  the  movable 
coil  to  set  its  plane  in  coincidence  with  that 
of  the  fixed  coil,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  current  will  circulate  the  same  way 
round  both  coils.  This  tendency  is  resisted 
by  mechanical  means  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — usually  by  the  torsion  of  a  wire  from 
the  end  of  which  the  movable  coil  hangs; 
and  the  measurement  is  usually  made  by 
applying  torsion  until  the  planes  of  the  two 
coils  are  at  right  angles.  The  amount  of 
torsion  thus  applied  is  proportional  to  the 
mutual  force  exerted  by  the  two  coils,  and 
this  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  since  when  we  double  the  current 
through  one  we  also  double  the  current 
through  the  other. 

ElectroTysis  (Greek,  lysis ,  loosening)  is 
the  chemical  decomposition  of  certain  com¬ 
pound  bodies  under  the  action  of  a  current 
of  electricity.  The  following  are  the  main 
facts  to  be  mentioned.  When  an  electrolyte 
(as  a  body  capable  of  electrolytic  decompo* 
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sition  is  called)  is  subjected  to  a  current  of 
electricity  of  sufficient  intensity,  it  is  broken 
up  into  two  elements,  which  appear,  one  of 
them  at  one  electrode  and  the  other  at  the 
other  electrode;  thus,  if  two  platinum  plates 
connected  with  the  first  and  last  plates  of  a 
battery  be  plunged  in  a  trough  containing 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  chlorine 
is  given  off  at  the  plate  by  which  positive 
electricity  enters,  that  is,  at  the  plate  which 
is  connected  with  the  copper  plate  of  the 
battery,  and  the  silver  is  deposited  at  the 
plate  connected  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the 
battery.  The  two  elements  are  liberated  at 
these  places  in  quantities  chemically  equi¬ 
valent.  Thus  for  every  108  grammes  of 
silver  deposited  at  one  side  of  the  vessel 
35'5  grammes  of  chlorine  are  given  off  at 
the  other  side.  When  a  compound  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  metallic  and  a  non-metallic  part  is 
decomposed,  the  non-metallic  part  is  set  free 
at  the  electrode  at  which  the  current  enters 
and  the  metallic  part  at  the  opposite  elec¬ 
trode.  Hydrogen  acts  as  a  metal.  Electro¬ 
lysis  takes  place  only  when  the  electrolyte 
is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  involves  a  transfer 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  compound  is 
composed  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to 
another.  (See  Electrode ,  Electro-metallurgy.) 

The  electrolytic  action  of  the  current  is 
the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  circuit.  If  the 
current  is  made  to  traverse  several  vessels, 
each  containing  the  same  substance,  all  in 
series  (that  is,  the  current  that  leaves  the 
first  entering  the  second,  and  so  on),  it  will 
be  found  that  in  each  of  the  cells  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  decomposition  goes  on. 
There  will  be  the  same  weight  of  silver  de¬ 
posited  at  one  side,  and  the  same  weight  of 
chlorine  set  free  at  the  other. 

The  same  quantity  of  electricity  decom¬ 
poses  chemically  equivalent  quantities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  electrolytes.  If  we  pass  the  current 
through  a  series  of  cells  containing  different 
electrolytes,  for  example,  water,  chloride  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  collect  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  decomposition,  we  find  that  the 
quantities  of  hydrogen,  silver,  and  sodium 
set  free  are  strictly  proportional  to  the 
chemical  equivalents  of  these  bodies.  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  battery  which  gives  rise  to  the 
electric  current,  if  precautions  are  taken  to 
avoid  disturbance  by  local  action  on  the 
plates,  it  is  found  that  the  action  which 
goes  on  in  each  of  its  cells  is  chemically 
equivalent  to  that  in  each  of  the  decom¬ 
posing  cells. 

The  quantity  of  the  electrolyte  decomposed 


in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  current.  Currents  are  often  mea¬ 
sured  in  practice  by  observing  the  weight 
of  copper  deposited  in  a  given  time  from  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Electrolyte.  See  previous  article. 

Electro-magnet,  a  piece  of  iron  tempo¬ 
rarily  converted  into  a  magnet  by  means  of 
a  current  of  electricity  sent  through  a  wire 
which  is  coiled  round  it.  The  wire  is  usu¬ 
ally  covered  with  silk,  cotton,  gutta  percha, 
or  some  other  insulator,  to  prevent  the  cur¬ 
rent  from  leaping  across,  and  compel  it  to 
travel  through  the  whole  length  of  the  wire. 
The  more  pure  and  soft  the  iron  is,  the 
stronger  will  its  magnetism  be  while  it  lasts, 
and  the  more  completely  will  it  disappear 
when  the  current  stops.  Steel  is  less  af¬ 
fected  than  soft  iron  for  the  time,  but  re¬ 
mains  permanently  magnetized  after  the 
current  ceases.  Electro- magnets  are  usu¬ 
ally  much  more  powerful  than  other  mag¬ 
nets  of  the  same  size.  The  iron  which  is 
magnetized  by  the  current  passing  round  it 
is  called  the  core.  It  is  frequently  straight, 
the  wire  being  wound  upon  it  like  thread 
upon  a  reel;  but  very  frequently  it  has  the 
shape  of  a  U,  or  horse-shoe,  the  wire  being 
coiled  round  the  two  ends  and  the  bend  of 
the  U  left  uncovered. 

To  predict  which  end  will  be  the  north 
pole,  the  following  rule  may  be  employed: 
Let  the  core  be  a  straight  bar  of  iron  held 
in  front  of  you  pointing  left  and  right,  then 
if  the  current  ascends  on  the  side  next  you, 
and  descends  on  the  further  side,  the  north 
pole  is  to  your  left  hand  and  the  south  pole 
to  your  right.  If  the  straight  bar  is  then 
bent  into  horse-shoe  shape,  its  poles  will  not 
be  changed.  There  is  no  necessity  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  wire  forms  a  right-handed 
or  a  left-handed  helix,  this  circumstance 
having  no  influence  on  the  question  of  poles. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases  (just  as  in  the  case  of 
thread  on  a  reel)  the  helices  are  some  right- 
handed  and  some  left-handed. 

An  electro-magnet  is  said  to  be  made 
when  the  current  is  sent  through  its  coil, 
and  unmade  when  the  current  is  stopped. 
In  some  applications  of  electro- magnets  it 
is  necessary  to  make  and  unmake  them  in 
rapid  succession.  It  is  then  preferable  for 
the  core  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires 
rather  than  of  a  solid  bar. 

Electro-magnetism,  a  term  that  in  its 
broadest  sense  denotes  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  relations  between  magnetism 
and  electricity.  In  a  narrower  sense  a 
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magnetic  effect  produced  by  electricity  is 
said  to  be  electro -magnetic,  while  an  elec¬ 
trical  effect  produced  by  the  agency  of 
magnets  is  called  magneto-electric.  In  the 
preceding  article  we  have  described  one 
electro-magnetic  effect — the  making  of  an 
electro-magnet  by  means  of  a  current.  An¬ 
other  important  electro-magnetic  effect  is 
the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  by  a 
current  of  electricity  passing  near  it.  The 
simplest  experiment  to  illustrate  this  action 
is  to  take  an  ordinary  mariner’s  compass, 
hold  just  above  it  a  copper  wire  parallel  to 
the  needle  of  the  compass,  and  then,  while 
the  wire  is  in  this  position,  let  its  two  ends 
be  connected  with  the  two  poles  of  a  gal¬ 
vanic  battery.  The  needle  will  instantly 
turn  away  from  its  north -and -south  posi 
tion,  and  will  remain  deflected  as  long  as 
the  current  continues  to  pass  over  it.  If 
the  current  flows  from  south  to  north,  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  is  turned  to  the 
west;  and  if  the  current  is  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  needle  turns  the  other  way. 
This  is  the  easiest  test  for  determining  the 
direction  in  which  a  current  is  flowing 
through  a  wire;  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
construction  of  galvanometers,  which  are  the 
instruments  chiefly  employed  for  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  currents.  The  current  tends 
to  make  the  needle  take  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current;  but 
as  the  earth  tends  to  make  the  needle  point 
north  and  south,  the  position  actually  taken 
is  between  the  two.  The  fact  that  a  cur¬ 
rent  deflects  a  needle  was  discovered  by 
CErsted  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  general  rule 
for  the  direction  of  the  deflection  was 
thrown  into  the  following  form  by  Ampere : 
Imagine  the  curren  t  to  enter  at  your  feet  and 
come  out  at  your  head,  then  the  north  pole  of 
a  needle  in  front  of  you  will  he  deflected  to 
your  left.  This  rule  holds  good  whether  the 
current  is  above  the  needle,  below  it,  or  in 
any  other  position.  The  rule  may  also  be 
put  in  the  following  form:  Imagine  an  ordi¬ 
nary  screw  placed  so  that  the  current  is  in 
its  axis;  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will 
turn  to  the  same  side  to  which  that  part  of 
the  circumference  which  is  next  it  turns 
when  the  screw  advances  in  the  direction  of 
the  current. 

The  leading  fact  of  magneto -electricity  is 
that  when  a  magnet  is  moved  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  wire  or  other  conductor,  the 
motion  causes  a  current  of  electricity  in  the 
oonductor;  and  a  similar  effect  occurs  if  the 
wire  is  moved  while  the  magnet  remains  at 
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rest.  In  the  experiment,  above  described, 
of  making  a  magnetic  needle  turn  on  its 
pivot  by  sending  a  current  through  a  wire 
held  above  it,  the  motion  of  the  needle 
produces  for  the  time  being  a  weakening  of 
the  current.  If  the  needle  were  made  by 
mechanical  means  to  turn  the  contrary  way, 
it  would  strengthen  the  current  for  the 
time  being.  If  there  wrere  no  original  cur¬ 
rent,  the  turning  of  the  needle  to  either  side 
by  mechanical  means  would  produce  a  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  wire.  The  current  thus  produced 
is  always  opposite  in  direction  to  that  which 
would  aid  the  motion. 

Electro-medical  Machines,  machines  in¬ 
tended  for  giving  shocks  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  but  they 
all  produce  their  effects  by  a  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  either  in¬ 
terruptions  or 
reversals  of  an 
electric  current. 

Such  interrup¬ 
tions  or  rever¬ 
sals  are  always 
accompanied  by 
the  action  called 
self  -  induction, 
especially  when 
the  original 
current  flows 
through  a  coil 
of  many  convo¬ 
lutions,  and  still 
more  if  these 
convolutions  en¬ 
circle  an  iron 
core.  Self-in¬ 
duction  in  such 
cases  shows  itself  as  a  sudden  and  violent 
action,  having  the  same  sort  of  relation 
to  a  steady  current  that  a  blow  has  to 
a  steady  pressure.  One  form  of  electro¬ 
medical  machine  is  shown  above.  At 
the  top  of  the  figure  are  shown  two  small 
galvanic  cells,  in  which  for  greater  por¬ 
tability  materials  of  pasty  consistency 
are  used  instead  of  liquids.  The  bottle 
shown  below  is  for  replenishing  them.  In 
the  centre  of  the  figure  are  seen  two  cylin¬ 
drical  coils,  through  which  the  current  from 
the  two  cells  passes.  They  have  cores  of 
soft  iron  to  strengthen  their  action,  and  they 
have  also  sliding  covers  of  copper  for  miti¬ 
gating  their  action.  These  are  shown  in 
the  figure  as  pulled  out  a  short  distance,  so 
as  to  uncover  a  small  portion  of  the  coils. 
The  shocks  become  stronger  as  these  covers 
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are  drawn  further  out.  The  action  of  the 
covers  may  be  desci'ibed  as  a  muffling  or 
cushioning  of  the  sudden  violence  of  self- 
induction.  Some  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
electro-medical  machine  are  magneto-elec¬ 
tric,  their  currents  being  produced  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  coil  of  copper  wire  rotate  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet.  The 
employment  of  such  a  machine  for  admin¬ 
istering  shocks  to  patients  is  called  fara¬ 
disation,  from  Faraday,  the  discoverer  of 
magneto-electricity. 

Electro-metallurgy,  the  art  of  depositing 
metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts  upon 
metallic  or  other  conducting  surfaces  by  the 
agency  of  an  electric  current.  Its  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  classified  under  three  heads: 
the  making  of  facsimiles,  the  formation  of 
permanent  coatings,  and  the  obtaining  of  a 
pure  metal  from  an  impure.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  the  current  enters  the  solution  by  a 
plate  of  the  metal  in  question,  which  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  it,  and  leaves  the  solution  by  the 
conducting  surface  on  which  the  deposit  is 
formed.  The  plate  at  which  the  current 
enters  (called  the  anode)  is  gradually  dis¬ 
solved,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  metal 
is  at  the  same  time  deposited  on  the  sur¬ 
face  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  solu¬ 
tion  (called  the  cathode).  The  source  em¬ 
ployed  for  giving  the  current  was  formerly 
a  galvanic  battery,  but  is  now  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  dynamo  machine,  in  which  the 
armature  is  constructed  of  much  stouter 
wire  than  is  used  in  dynamos  intended  for 
other  purposes.  Copper  lends  itself  with 
special  readiness  to  electrical  deposition,  and 
the  solution  employed  for  the  purpose  is 
usually  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper;  but  if  the  surface  to  be  coated  is  of  . 
iron,  steel,  or  zinc,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
an  alkaline  solution,  in  which  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  usually 
the  chief  ingredients,  a  salt  of  copper  being 
present  in  comparatively  small  quantity. 
For  electro-gilding,  a  solution  containing 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  gold  is 
employed;  and  for  electro-plating,  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  sil¬ 
ver.  It  so  happens  that  the  impurities 
which  usually  occur  in  copper  roughly 
smelted  from  the  ore  consist  of  substances 
which  either  cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  cannot  be 
deposited  on  a  copper  surface  from  such 
a  solution.  Hence  when  a  plate  of  crude 
copper  is  used  as  the  anode,  pure  copper  is 
deposited  on  the  cathode,  and  most  of  the 


impurities  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
Pure  copper  is  now  produced  in  enormous 
quantities  by  this  method,  purity  being 
an  essential  requisite  in  copper  wire  for 
electrical  purposes. 

The  most  important  instance  of  the  de¬ 
position  of  a  permanent  coating  is  electro¬ 
plating.  To  ensure  good  adhesion  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  every  particle  of  grease  and 
oxide  from  the  surface  (usually  German  sil¬ 
ver)  on  which  the  silver  is  to  be  deposited. 
With  this  view  the  article  to  be  plated,  after 
being  well  scoured,  is  boiled  in  a  strong  ley 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  dipped  in  di¬ 
lute  acid,  technically  called  pickle;  after 
which  it  is  washed  in  distilled  water,  and 
then  quickly  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  until  it  appears  white  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Finally  it  is  suspended  in  the  silver 
solution,  when  it  is  immediately  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  silver.  This  operation  is 
called  striking.  After  a  few  seconds  it  is 
taken  out  and  well  brushed,  generally  with 
bundles  of  brass  wire  attached  to  a  lathe;  it 
is  then  washed  and  replaced  in  the  plating 
solution,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  according  to  the 
thickness  of  deposit  required.  An  immer¬ 
sion  of  a  few  hours  is  generally  sufficient. 
To  ascertain  the  amount  of  metal  deposited 
it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the  articles 
from  time  to  time.  One  and  a  quarter  or 
one  and  a  half  ounce  of  silver  to  the  square 
foot  gives  an  excellent  plate  about  the 
thickness  of  common  writing-paper.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the  coating  of  de¬ 
posited  silver  is  chalk-white,  and  has  a  dead 
or  matted  appearance,  which  is  much  es¬ 
teemed  for  medals.  Sometimes  the  operator 
is  desirous  of  having  his  object  bright,  either 
entirely  or  partially.  In  this  case  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  brushed  over  with  old  beer  or  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  and  is  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  burnisher.  Certain  chemi¬ 
cals  added  to  the  solution  will  cause  the 
original  deposit  to  have  a  metallic  lustre. 

The  production  of  copper  facsimiles  by  the 
electric  current  is  called  electrotype ,  and  is 
the  oldest  branch  of  electro-metallurgy.  One 
of  its  most  important  applications  is  the 
copying  of  type  set  up  for  printing,  and  of 
wood  blocks  for  wood-cuts.  A  mould  is 
first  obtained  in  gutta  percha  or  some  similar 
material.  This,  being  a  non-conductor,  is 
brushed  over  with  plumbago  in  its  interior, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  conducting  surface  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  deposit.  After  several  hours  the 
deposit  is  detached  from  the  mould  and 
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backed  by  pouring  in  melted  solder,  the 
surface  being  first  moistened  with  chloride 
of  zinc  to  make  the  solder  adhere.  In  the 
copying  of  steel  engravings  the  mould  is 
obtained  by  electro-deposition  of  copper  on 
the  steel,  the  surface  of  which  must  first  be 
specially  prepared  to  prevent  adhesion;  and 
a  second  electro-deposition  of  copper,  on  the 
mould  thus  obtained,  gives  the  required 
copy,  from  which  impressions  can  be 
printed. 

Electrom'eter,  an  instrument  intended 
for  accurate  electro-statical  measurements. 
Stated  in  precise  technical  language,  its 
purpose  is  to  measure  the  difference  of  po¬ 
tential  between  two  conductors.  Most  of  the 
electrometers  in  actual  use  are  inventions 
of  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  was  the  first 
to  give  accuracy  to  this  branch  of  electrical 
measurement.  His  quadrant-electrometer 
is  the  instrument  chiefly  used,  and  its  indi¬ 
cations  are  usually  given  by  means  of  a 
small  movable  mirror  which  reflects  a  spot 
of  light  from  a  lamp  on  to  a  paper  scale. 
When  the  two  conductors  which  are  tested 
have  the  same  potential  the  spot  of  light 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  scale,  and  its 
movement  to  either  side  indicates  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  potentials.  The  instrument  is 
sufficiently  delicate  to  give  a  sensible  dis¬ 
placement  when  the  two  conductors  are  the 
two  plates  of  a  single  galvanic  cell;  and  a 
displacement  twice  as  great  will  be  obtained 
by  combining  two  such  cells. 

Electro-motive  Force,  a  phrase  (com¬ 
monly  abbreviated  into  the  three  initial 
letters  e.m.f.)  which  is  of  very  frequent  use 
in  modern  electrical  literature,  especially  in 
connection  with  electric  currents.  The  e.m.f. 
in  a  wire  through  which  a  current  is  flow¬ 
ing  may  be  compared  to  the  difference  of 
pressures  in  a  long,  narrow,  horizontal  pipe, 
through  which  water  is  flowing.  As  the 
difference  of  the  pressure  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  pipe  forces  the  water  through  in 
spite  of  frictional  resistance,  so  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  potentials  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire  forces  the  current  through  in  spite  of 
the  electrical  resistance  of  the  wire.  This 
difference  of  potentials  is  another  name  for 
electro-motive  force.  Each  cell  of  a  battery 
is  a  source  of  e.m.f.,  and  when  the  cells  are 
connected  in  the  usual  way  (technically 
called  in  series)  their  e.m.f. ’s  are  added 
together,  so  that,  for  example,  the  e.m.f.  of 
a  battery  of  ten  cells  is  ten  times  the  e.m.f 
of  one  cell.  E.m.f.  can  also  be  produced  in  a 
wire  by  moving  a  magnet  in  its  neighbour¬ 
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hood,  and  this  e.m.f.  will  be  exactly  pro¬ 
portional  (other  things  being  equal)  to  the 
velocity  of  the  motion.  The  commercial 
unit  of  e.m.f.  is  the  volt.  Its  magnitude 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that 
the  e.m.f.  of  a  single  cell  is  usually  more 
than  one  .volt,  and  less  than  2^  volts.  The 
highest  e.m.f.  permitted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  wires  which  are  liable  to  be 
touched  by  the  public  is  about  200  volts. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  dynamo  to  give 
an  e.m.f.  of  1000  or  2000  volts.  Currents 
produced  by  a  source  of  high  e.m.f.  are  often 
called  currents  of  high  tension.  They  are 
necessary  when  several  arc  lamps  are  to  be 
supplied  in  series,  and  they  are  also  neces¬ 
sary  (on  the  score  of  economy)  when  power 
is  to  be  transmitted  by  electricity  to  great 
distances. 

Electro-motors,  or  Electro- magnetic 
Engines,  are  contrivances  for  making  a 
current  produce  continuous  rotatory  motion, 
the  force  producing  the  motion  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  a  considerable  amount  of 
mechanical  resistance,  and  so  do  useful 
work.  Until  quite  recent  years  this  object 
was  effected  by  the  alternate  making  and 
unmaking  of  electro-magnets,  which  at¬ 
tracted  pieces  of  iron  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  caused  them  to  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  required  for  producing  continuous  ro¬ 
tation.  In  modern  electro-motors  the  action 
is  greatly  intensified  by  employing,  instead 
of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  of  iron,  elec¬ 
tro-magnets  whose  poles  are  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled  by  those  of  the  fixed 
electro-magnets.  In  order  to  produce  these 
alternate  attractions  and  repulsions  the  cur¬ 
rents  in  the  moving  electro- magnets  are 
continually  reversed,  while  the  currents  in 
the  fixed  magnets  are  always  in  the  same 
direction.  The  revolving  electro-magnet 
or  group  of  electro-magnets  is  called  the 
armature.  It  revolves  with  great  rapidity, 
and  its  movement  is  transmitted  by  a  belt 
or  otherwise  to  the  machinery  which  is  to 
be  driven.  The  construction  of  an  electro¬ 
motor  is  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
a.  direct-current  dynamo.  Indeed  the  same 
machines  have  often  been  used  interchange¬ 
ably  for  both  purposes.  See  Electric  Rail¬ 
way,  Electricity. 

Electroph'orus,  an  electrical  instrument 
consisting  of  two  plates,  the  lower  of  vulcan¬ 
ite  or  shellac,  with  tinfoil  or  other  metal  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  upper  of  brass,  with  a 
glass  handle.  The  operator  begins  by  ap¬ 
plying  friction  with  a  catskin  or  flannel  to 
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the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  plate,  which 
thus  acquires  a  negative  charge.  The 
upper  plate  is  then  placed  upon  it  and 
pressed  closely  down.  In  this  process 
the  upper  plate,  being 
in  connection  with  the 
earth  through  the  body 
of  the  operator,  acquires 
a  positive  charge  by  in¬ 
duction;  and  if  the  up¬ 
per  plate  be  now  lifted 
olf  by  its  glass  handle,  a 
good  spark  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  it.  It  may  Ebctrophorus. 
then  be  pressed  down 
again,  removed  again,  and  another  spark  ob¬ 
tained,  and  so  on,  time  after  time.  If  the 
insulation  is  thoroughly  good,  hundreds  of 
sparks  can  be  drawn  in  this  way  without  the 
necessity  of  renewing  the  charge  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lower  plate.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  upper  plate  would  require 
a  coating  of  insulating  varnish  to  prevent  it 
from  touching  the  lower  one;  but  experience 
shows  that  this  precaution  is  unnecessary. 
A  smooth  plate  of  metal  does  not  easily 
receive  electricity  from  an  insulating  sub¬ 
stance  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 
The  electrophorus  is  often  so  constructed 
that  when  the  two  plates  are  in  contact,  the 
upper  plate  is  in  conducting  communication 
with  the  metal  base  of  the  lower  plate.  This 
arrangement  saves  time,  as  it  is  then  unneces¬ 
sary  to  touch  the  upper  plate  with  the  hand. 

Electroplate.  See  Electro-metallurgy . 

Electroscope,  any  apparatus  for  showing 
the  presence  of  electricity  without  giving 
quantitative  measurements.  One  form  con¬ 
sists  of  two  stiff  straws  loosely  tied  together 
at  the  top,  so  that  they  are  free  to  open  out 
at  the  bottom  whenever  they  repel  each 
other.  If  they  are  placed  in  conducting 
communication  with  an  electrified  body  they 
will  open  out.  A  more  sensitive  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  which  is 
represented  in  the  adjoining  figure.  Here 
the  two  gold  leaves  are  shown  diverging  under 
the  influence  of  an  electrified  body  held  over 
the  instrument.  The  gold  leaves  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  short  rod  of 
brass,  whose  upper  end  carries  the  brass 
knob  which  forms  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
These  metal  parts  are  supported  by  the  glass 
shade  which  insulates  them  from  the  earth, 
and  the  upper  part  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  figure  as  coated  with  varnish,  but  this 
is  not  essential.  The  two  gold  leaves  origi¬ 
nally  hang  down  parallel,  and  nearly  touch¬ 


ing  each  other.  When  an  electrified  body  is 
slowly  brought  down  over  the  knob  from  a 
good  height  above  it,  the  unlike  electricity 
is  attracted  to  the  knob,  and  the  like  elec¬ 
tricity  is  repelled  into  the  gold  leaves,  which, 
in  consequence  of  being  thus  electrified,  re¬ 
pel  each  other.  The  two  little  brass  columns 
standing  up  from  the  base  are  in  connection 
with  the  earth,  and  their  presence  increases 
the  divergence  of  the  leaves.  As  soon  as 
the  electrified  body  above  is  removed,  the 
leaves  come  together  again.  If,  however, 
while  the  leaves  are  standing  apart  under 
the  influence  of  the  body  overhead,  the  knob 
is  touched  with  the  finger,  the  leaves  will 
instantly  come  to¬ 
gether.  It  will 
then  be  found  that 
either  lowering  or 
raising  the  influ¬ 
encing  body  causes 
them  to  open  out 
again;  and  if  the 
influencing  body  is 
removed  they  will 
open  out  to  the 
same  width  at 
which  they  stood 
just  before  the 
knob  was  touched.  Gold-leaf  Electroscope 
The  leaves  and 

knob  have  now  a  charge  opposite  to  that  of 
the  influencing  body,  and  the  electroscope 
can  now  be  used  to  show  whether  the  charge 
of  a  second  influencing  body  is  positive  or 
negative.  If  the  second  body  has  the  same 
kind  of  electricity  as  the  first,  it  will  dimin¬ 
ish  the  repulsion;  if  it  has  the  opposite  kind, 
it  will  increase  the  repulsion. 

Elec'trotype,  that  branch  of  electro-me¬ 
tallurgy  which  deals  with  the  production  of 
facsimiles.  See  Electro-metallurgy. 

Elec  trum  (Gr.  elelctron),  in  antiquity,  a 
term  applied  originally  to  native  gold,  which 
frequently  contains  notable  quantities  of 
silver,  copper,  and  other  metals;  hence  lat¬ 
terly  it  was  transferred  from  this  native 
alloy  to  the  artificial  alloy  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  was  also  applied  to  amber  on  account 
of  its  colour  and  inferior  lustre. 

Elec'tuary,  the  name  given  to  medical 
preparations  of  a  pasty  consistency,  made 
by  thoroughly  mixing  some  kind  of  fine 
powder  with  syrup,  honey,  or  sugar,  for  in¬ 
ternal  use. 

Ele'git,  in  English  law,  a  writ  by  which 
a  creditor  who  has  obtained  a  judgment 
against  a  debtor,  and  is  hence  called  th<5 
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judgment-creditor,  may  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  judgment  is  obtained, 
called  the  judgment-debtor ,  until  the  debt 
is  fully  paid.  The  writ  is  addressed  to  the 
sheriff.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  U.  States. 

El'egy  (Gr.  elegos),  a  mournful  and  plain¬ 
tive  poem  or  funeral  song,  or  any  serious 
poem  of  a  melancholy  contemplative  kind. 
In  classic  poetry  what  is  known  as  elegiac 
verse  is  composed  of  couplets  consisting  of 
alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines. 

Elemental  Spirits,  according  to  a  belief 
common  in  the  middle  ages,  spirits  proper 
to  and  partaking  of  the  four  so-called  ele¬ 
ments,  viz.  salamanders  or  fire  spirits,  sylphs 
or  aerial  spirits,  gnomes  or  earth  spirits,  and 
undines  or  water  spirits. 

Elementary  Education.  See  Education. 

Elements,  the  simplest  constituent  prin¬ 
ciples  or  parts  of  anything;  in  a  special 
sense,  the  ultimate  indecomposible  constitu¬ 
ents  of  any  kind  of  matter.  In  ancient 
philosophies  the  term  was  applied  to  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water.  The  mediaeval  chem¬ 
ists,  however,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  me¬ 
tals  and  mineral  substances,  supposed  that 
the  metals  consisted  of  an  elemental  sulphur 
and  an  elemental  mercury  mixed  together 
more  or  less  perfectly  and  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  To  these  were  subsequently  added 
salt  and  some  others,  so  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  amounted  to  five,  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  active,  consisting  of  mercury 
or  spirit,  sulphur  or  oil,  and  salt;  and  the 
passive,  consisting  of  water  or  phlegm,  and 
earth  or  the  terrestrial  part.  The  names 
remained,  not  so  much  as  denoting  sub¬ 
stances  or  ultimate  principles  as  gradually 
coming  to  denote  functions;  the  first  great 
modification  being  the  expansion  of  the  idea 
of  elemental  sulphur  into  phlogiston  by 
Stahl,  as  the  result  of  which  the  adherents 
of  the  phlogistic  theory  applied  the  term  to 
phlogiston,  to  the  gases  then  discovered,  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  acids,  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  calces,  oil, 
alcohol,  and  water.  The  substances  con¬ 
sidered  as  simple  naturally  changed  with 
the  change  of  theory  introduced  by  Lavoi¬ 
sier,  who  considered  as  elements,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  carbon,  the  metals  and  the  earths,  and, 
as  Boyle  had  already  suggested,  practically 
defined  an  element  as  a  body  not  yet  decom¬ 
posed,  the  definition  now  commonly  adopted. 
For  list  of  known  elements  see  Chemistry. 
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El'emi,  the  resinous  exudation  from  vari¬ 
ous  trees,  such  as  the  Canarium  commune, 
from  which  the  Eastern  or  Manilla  elemi  is 
obtained;  the  Idea  Icicarlba,  the  source  of 
the  American  or  Brazilian  elemi;  and  the 
Elaphrium  elemiferum,  from  which  the 
Mexican  elemi  comes.  It  is  a  regular  con¬ 
stituent  of  spirit  varnishes,  and  is  used  in 
medicine,  mixed  with  simple  ointment,  as  a 
plaster. 

El'ephant,  the  popular  name  of  a  genus 
or  sub-family  of  five-toed  proboscidian  mam- 


Head  of  African  Elephant  (Elephas  afriednus ). 

mals,  usually  regarded  as  comprehending 
two  species,  the  Asiatic  ( Elephas  indicus ) 
and  the  African  (E.  afriednus).  From  a 
difference  in  the  teeth,  however,  the  Afri¬ 
can  species  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  distinct 


Head  of  Indian  Elephant  ( Elephas  indicus). 


genus  ( Loxodon ),  and  some  authors  divide 
the  Asiatic  elephants  into  several  species, 
such  as  the  Indian  elephant  ( Elephas  indi¬ 
cus),  the  Ceylon  elephant  ( E .  cingalensis), 
and  the  Sumatra  elephant  (E.  sumatrdnus). 
The  so-called  white  elephants  are  merely 
albinos.  The  African  elephant  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Asiatic  species  by  its 
greater  height,  its  larger  ears,  its  less  ele¬ 
vated  head  and  bulging  or  convex  forehead, 
the  closer  approximation  of  the  roots  of  the 
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tusks,  and  the  greater  density  of  the  hone. 
It  has  also  only  three  external  hoofs  on  the 
hind-feet,  while  the  Asiatic  has  four.  All 
elephants  are  remarkable  for  their  large, 
heavy,  short  bodies  supported  on  columnar 
limbs,  a  very  short  neck,  a  skull  with  lofty 
crown  and  short  face-bones,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  premaxillaries,  which  are  enlarged 
to  form  tusk-sockets.  To  compensate  for 
the  short  neck,  they  have  the  long  probos¬ 
cis,  often  4  or  5  feet  in  length,  produced  by 
the  union  and  development  of  the  nose  and 
upper  lip.  It  is  made  up  of  muscular  and 
membranous  tissue,  the  only  cartilages  being 
the  valves  at  the  entrance  of  the  nares. 
The  trunk  is  of  great  strength  and  sensibi¬ 
lity,  and  serves  alike  for  respiration,  smell, 
taste,  suction,  touch,  and  prehension.  The 
tusks,  which  are  enormously  developed  up¬ 
per  incisor  teeth,  are  not  visible  in  young 
animals,  but  in  a  state  of  maturity  they 
project,  in  some  instances  7  or  8  feet.  The 
largest  on  record  (possibly  that  of  an  extinct 
species)  weighed  350  lbs.  Elephants  some¬ 
times  attain  the  height  of  15  feet,  but  their 
general  height  is  about  9  or  10.  Their 
weight  ranges  from  4000  to  9000  lbs.  The 
female  is  gravid  twenty  months,  and  seldom 
produces  more  than  one  at  a  birth:  this, 
when  first  born,  is  about  3  feet  high,  and 
continues  to  grow  till  it  is  sixteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  It  is  said  they  live  to 
the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards.  They 
feed  on  vegetables,  the  young  shoots  of  trees, 
grain,  and  fruit.  They  are  polygamous, 
associating  in  herds  of  a  considerable  size 
under  the  guidance  of  a  single  leader.  An 
elephant  leaving  or  driven  from  a  herd  is 
not  allowed  to  join  another,  but  leads  a  soli¬ 
tary,  morose,  and  destructive  life.  These 
are  popularly  known  as  ‘rogues.’  Elephants 
are  caught  either  singly  or  in  herds.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  necessary  to  catch 
adroitly  one  of  the  elephant’s  legs  in  the 
noose  of  a  strong  rope,  which  is  then  quickly 
attached  to  a  tree;  another  leg  is  then 
caught  until  all  are  securely  fastened.  His 
captors  then  encamp  beside  him,  until  under 
their  treatment  he  becomes  tractable.  When 
a  number  are  to  be  caught  a  strong  inclo¬ 
sure  is  constructed,  and  into  this  tbe  ele¬ 
phants  are  gradually  driven  by  fires,  noise, 
&c.  With  the  aid  of  tame  elephants  the 
wild  ones  are  tied  to  trees  and  subjected  to 
the  taming  process.  The  domesticated  ele¬ 
phant  requires  much  care,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food,  being  liable  to  many  ail¬ 
ments.  The  daily  consumption  of  a  work¬ 


ing  elephant  is,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
nent,  2  cwts.  of  green  food,  about  half  a 
bushel  of  grain,  and  about  40  gallons  of 
water.  Their  enormous  strength,  docility, 
and  sagacity  make  them  of  great  value  in 
the  East  for  road-making,  building  and  trans¬ 
port.  They  are  used  by  the  great  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  pomp  and  show,  being  often  richly 
caparisoned,  and  bearing  on  their  back  a 
howdah  containing  one  or  more  riders, 
besides  the  mahout  or  driver  sitting  on 
the  animal’s  neck.  Tiger-shooting  is  often 
practised  from  an  elephant’s  back.  The 
fossil  remains  of  the  genus  Elephas  indicate 
the  former  existence  of  at  least  fourteen 
species;  and  a  still  larger  number  of  species 
belong  to  the  allied  genus  Mastodon. 

Elephant,  Order  of  the,  an  ancient 
Danish  order  of  chivalry,  said  to  have  been 
instituted  about-  the  end  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  by  Canute  VI.  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  Danish  Crusader  who  had  killed 
an  elephant  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was 
renewed  by  Christian  I.  in  1462,  in  1693 
by  Christian  V.,  and  again  in  1808.  It  is 
the  highest  of  the  Danish  orders.  The 
number  of  members,  not  counting  those  of 
the  royal  family,  is  restricted  to  thirty. 
The  badge  of  the  order  is  an  enamelled 
white  elephant,  bearing  on  a  blue  housing, 
bordered  with  gold  and  crossed  with  white, 
a  sculptured  tower.  The  device  is  Macjnx 
animi  pretium. 

Elephan'ta,  a  small  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Bombay,  between  Bombay  and  the  main¬ 
land,  7  miles  north-east  of  the  former;  cir¬ 
cumference  about  5  miles.  It  consists  of 
two  long  hills  chiefly  overgrown  with  wood. 
It  has  a  few  inhabitants,  who  rear  sheep 
and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  market.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  rock  temples  or  caves, 
the  chief  of  which  is  a  cave -temple  sup¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  belong  to  the 
10th  century,  130  ft.  long,  123  broad,  and  18 
high,  supported  by  pillars  cut  out  in  the 
rock,  and  containing  a  colossal  figure  of  the 
trimurti  or  Hindu  trinity  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  This  temple  is  still  used  at  cer¬ 
tain  Hindu  festivals. 

Elephant-apple,  an  East  Indian  tree  ( Ft - 
ronia  Elephantum)  producing  an  edible  fruit 
not  unlike  an  orange,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order,  Aurantiacese. 

Elephant  Bay,  an  excellent  anchorage  on 
the  coast  of  Benguela,  S.  W.  Africa. 

Elephant-beetle,  the  Goliath-beetle. 

Elephant-fish  ( Callorhynchus  antarctic 
cus ),  a  fish  of  the  order  Elasmobranchii 
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(rays  and  sharks),  so  named  from  a  probos¬ 
cis-like  structure  on  the  nose:  called  also 
southern  chimsera.  It  inhabits  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  seas,  and  is  palatable  eating. 

Elephant-grass  (Typlia  elephantlna),  a 
large  kind  of  bulrush  growing  in  India. 

Elephantiasis,  a  disease  chiefly  occur¬ 
ring  in  tropical  climates,  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  overgrowth  of  the  skin  and  sub¬ 
jacent  textures,  and  attacking  especially  the 
legs,  which  become  enlarged  and  elephantine. 
It  appears  to  arise  from  repeated  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  and  a  concurrent  obstruction 
of  the  veins  and  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
inflamed  part.  The  disease  occasionally 
affects  the  scrotum,  enlarging  it  to  enormous 
dimensions.  In  general  it  is  attended  with 
little  pain,  and  the  health  may  remain 
otherwise  unaffected  for  many  years.  In 
the  early  stages  wet  bandaging  or  ligature 
of  the  main  artery  has  been  found  service¬ 
able,  but  amputation  may  be  necessary. 

Elephantine,  a  small  island  of  Egypt, 
in  the  Nile,  opposite  Assouan  (Syene).  It 
is  covered  with  ruins  piled  upon  each  other 
— Egyptian,  Roman,  Saracen,  and  Arabic, 
the  most  important  being  a  gateway  of  the 
time  of  Alexander,  a  small  temple  dedicated 
to  Khnum  and  founded  by  Amenophis  III., 
and  the  ancient  Nilometer  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  The  island  gave  the  fifth  dynasty 
to  Egypt. 

Elephant  River,  a  river  of  Cape  Colony, 
running  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of 
140  miles. 

Elephant -seal,  the  Proboscis  Seal,  or 
Sea-elephant,  the  largest  of  the  seal  family 
(Phockke).  There  are  probably  two  species, 
one  ( Macrorhlnus  angustirostris)  found  only 
on  the  coast  of  California  and  Western 
Mexico,  the  other  ( Macrorhlnus  leonlnus) 
found  in  Patagonia,  Kerguelen  Island, 
Heard’s  Island,  and  other  parts  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Seas.  They  vary  in  length  from  12  to 
30  ft.,  and  in  girth  at  the  chest  from  8  to 
18  ft.  The  proboscis  of  the  male  is  about 
15  inches  long  when  the  creature  is  at  rest, 
but  elongates  under  excitement.  The  fe¬ 
males  have  no  proboscis,  and  are  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  the  male.  Both  species 
are  becoming  rare  from  their  continual 
slaughter. 

Elephant’s-ear,  a  name  sometimes  given 
tc  plants  of  the  genus  Begonia. 

Elephant’s-foot,  the  popular  name  of  Tes- 
tudinaria  elephantipes,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Dioscoreaceae  (yams,&c.),  distinguished 
by  the  shape  of  its  root- stock,  which  forms 
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a  nearly  hemispherical  mass  rising  a  little 
above  the  ground,  covered  with  a  thick 
corky  bark.  It  has  a  slender  climbing  stem 
growing  to  a  length  of  30  or  40  ft.,  with 
small  heart-shaped  leaves  and  greenish-yel¬ 
low  flowers.  It  is  known  in  the  Cape  Colony 
as  Hottentots’  Bread.  Some  botanists  still 
class  it  with  the  very  similar  species  of  the 
genus  Tamus. 

Elephant’s-tusk  Shell,  a  name  given  to 
shells  of  the  genus  Dcntalium  (which  see). 

Eleusi'ne,  a  genus  of  grasses,  several  of 
which  are  cultivated  as  grain  plants  in  India, 
Japan,  Tibet,  &c. 

Eleusinian  Mysteries,  the  sacred  rites 
anciently  observed  in  Greece  at  the  annual 
festival  of  Demeter  or  Ceres,  so  named  from 
their  original  seat  Eleusis.  As  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  greater  mysteries  celebrated  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  lesser  Eleusinia  were 
celebrated  at  Agrae  on  the  Ilissus.  The 
greater  Eleusinia  were  celebrated  in  the 
month  Boedromion  (September — October), 
beginning  on  the  15th  of  the  month  and 
lasting  nine  days.  The  celebrations,  which 
were  varied  each  day,  consisted  in  proces¬ 
sions  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  torch - 
bearing  and  mystic  ceremonies  attended  with 
oaths  of  secrecy.  They  appear  to  have  sym¬ 
bolized  the  old  conceptions  of  death  and  re¬ 
production,  and  to  have  been  allied  to  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 
They  are  supposed  to  have  continued  down 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius  I. 

Eleu'sis,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small 
city  of  Attica,  about  1 4  miles  from  Athens, 
near  the  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Salamis. 
Its  temple  of  Demeter  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  of  Greece.  (See  Eleu - 
sinian  Mysteries.)  There  is  now  a  large 
straggling  village  here. 

Eleu'thera,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Islands.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape, 
its  length  being  about  70  miles,  and  its 
breadth  in  general  from  2  to  4  miles,  though 
in  one  part  10.  Pop.  over  5000. 

Eleuthe'ria  Bark,  a  name  for  cascarilla 
bark. 

Elevation,  in  architecture,  a  geometrical 
delineation  of  the  front  or  any  face  of  a 
building  in  which  all  the  parts  are  drawn 
according  to  scale,  and  not  shown  as  they 
would  appear  in  perspective. — In  astronomy, 
it  is  the  height  of  a  celestial  object  above 
the  horizon. 

Elevation  of  the  Host,  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Mass,  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  elements 
immediately  after  consecration,  to  be  wor- 
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shipped  by  the  people.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Latin  Church  in  the  11th  century, 
in  consequence  of  the  denial  by  Berengarius 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The 
Council  of  Trent  ordered  that  the  host 
should  be  worshipped  with  the  highest  ado¬ 
ration,  that  of  latria,  which  is  offered  to 
God  only. 

El'evator,  (1)  a  mechanical  contrivance 
consisting  of  a  series  of  boxes  or  buckets  at¬ 
tached  to  a  belt  travelling  round  two  drums, 
one  above  and  one  below,  for  hoisting  grain, 
meal,  &c.,  into  a  mill  or  storehouse  from  a 
ship’s  hold,  &c.  In  America  large  buildings 
containing  such  contrivances,  and  in  which 
grain  is  stored,  receive  the  same  name.  (2) 
An  apparatus  for  raising  or  lowering  persons 
or  goods  to  or  from  different  levels  in  ware¬ 
houses,  hotels,  &c.,  consisting  usually  of  a 
cage  or  movable  platform  worked  by  hy¬ 
draulic  power:  also  called  a  lift  or  hoist. 

Elf.  See  Fairy. 

Elf-arrows,  Elf-bolts,  Elf- shot,  popular 
names  in  Britain  for  stone  arrow-heads,  and 
other  similar  ancient  barbarian  weapons. 
They  are  superstitiously  worn  as  charms 
against  lightning;  cattle  and  men  are  said 
to  have  been  struck  and  wounded  by  them; 
and  they  are  said  to  appear  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  where  the  day  before  there  were  none. 

Elgin  (el'gin),  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Elgin  county, 
finely  situated  on  the  Lossie,  about  5  miles 
from  its  influx  into  the  Moray  Firth,  70 
miles  N.w.  of  Aberdeen.  The  town  largely 
consists  of  mansions  and  villas.  The  most 
interesting  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  now  in 
ruins,  which  was  once  the  most  magnificent 
in  Scotland.  It  was  founded  in  1224;  plun¬ 
dered  and  burned  in  1390  by  the  ‘Wolf  of 
Badenoch,’  and  again  in  1402  by  Alexander, 
third  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles;  restored 
1390  to  1424;  and  again  plundered  in  1568. 
Elgin  unites  with  Cullen,  Banff,  Peter¬ 
head,  Kintore,  and  Inverurie  (the  Elgin 
burghs)  in  sending  a  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Pop.  7533.— The  county  of 
Elgin,  also  called  Morayshire,  is  a  mari¬ 
time  county,  bounded  by  the  Moray  Firth, 
Banffshire,  Inverness-shire,  and  Nairnshire; 
area,  340,000  acres.  Along  the  sea-coast, 
which  extends  for  more  than  30  miles,  the 
surface  is  flat,  but  inland  it  rises  into  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  intersected  by  fine 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Spey,  Lossie,  and  Findhorn,  the  Spey  and 
Findhorn  having  excellent  salmon  fishing. 
Inexhaustible  quarries  of  freestone  (rich  in 


fossils)  are  worked.  The  climate  is  noted 
for  its  general  mildness,  dryness,  and  salu¬ 
brity.  The  lower  tracts  of  land  are  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated,  the  principal  crops 
being  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 
The  great  majority  of  farms  are  small.  A 
portion  of  the  surface  is  still  covered  with 
native  forests.  The  county  unites  with 
Nairnshire  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pop.  1891,  43,448. 

Elgin,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  in  Illinois, 
on  Fox  River,  36  miles  n.w.  of  Chicago.  It 
has  a  watch-factory  and  various  flourishing 
industries.  Pop.  1890,  17,823. 

Elgin,  James  Bruce,  Eighth  Earl  of, 
and  twelfth  Earl  of  Kincardine,  Governor- 
general  of  India,  born  in  1811;  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church ;  entered  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1841  as  member  for  Southampton, 
and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  to  the  earl¬ 
dom.  He  was  appointed  Governor-general 
of  Jamaica  in  1842,  and  in  1846  Governor- 
general  of  Canada.  In  1849  he  was  raised 
to  the  British  peerage  as  Baron  Elgin  of 
Elgin.  In  1857  he  went  as  special  ambas¬ 
sador  to  China,  and  was  successful  in  con¬ 
cluding  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  early  in 
1858.  In  1859  he  became  postmaster-gen¬ 
eral  in  Palmerston’s  cabinet,  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Pekin,  and  afterwards  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Canning  as  Governor-general  of  India. 
He  died  in  1863  while  inspecting  the  Hima¬ 
layan  passes. 

Elgin  Marbles,  the  splendid  collection  of 
antique  sculptures  brought  chiefly  from  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  to  England  by  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Elgin  (17 66— i  841)  in  1814, 
and  afterwards  purchased  by  parliament 
for  the  British  Museum  at  a  cost  of  £35,000 
(less  than  half  what  had  been  expended  on 
them).  They  consist  of  figures  in  low  and 
high  relief  and  in  the  round,  representing 
gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes;  the  combats  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse;  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  &c.  They  exhibit  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture  at  its  highest  stage,  and  were  partly 
the  work  of  Phidias. 

El  Hasa,  a  fertile  district  of  Eastern 
Arabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  produces 
dates,  wheat,  millet,  rice,  &c.  Pop.  estimated 
at  160,000. 

Eli,  one  of  the  Hebrew  judges,  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Samuel.  He  was  high -priest 
and  judge  for  forty  years,  but  was  less  suc¬ 
cessful  as  head  of  his  own  household.  His 
two  sons  having  been  slain  and  the  ark 
taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  the  news 
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proved  so  severe  a  shock  that  he  fell  and 
broke  his  neck,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

Eli'as.  See  Elijah. 

Elias,  Mount  St.,  the  culminating  point 
of  North  America  (or  surpassed  only  by 
Mt.  Wrangel),  near  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  British  territory  and  Alaska, 
but  a  little  within  the  former;  height, 
19,500  feet. 

Elijah,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  flourished  in  the  9th 
century  B.C.,  during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and 
Ahaziah,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  his  special  function  being 
to  denounce  vengeance  on  the  kings  of  Israel 
for  their  apostasy.  He  incurred  the  anger 
of  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  for  slaying  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  but  escaped  to  Horeb,  after¬ 
wards  returning  to  Samaria  to  denounce 
Ahab  for  the  murder  of  Naboth.  Elijah  at 
length  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  Elisha,  his  successor,  being  witness. 
See  1  Kings  xvii.  to  xxi.  and  2  Kings  i. 
and  ii. 

El 'iot,  George,  the  assumed  literary  name 
of  Mary  Ann,  or,  as  she  preferred  to  write 
the  name  in  later  years,  Marian  Evans,  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Warwickshire  land-agent  and  surveyor,  and 
was  born  at  Griff,  near  Nuneaton,  on  22d 
November,  1820.  She  received  at  Coventry 
an  excellent  education,  comprising  the  classi¬ 
cal  and  modern  languages,  and  shortly  after 
her  twenty-first  year  became  a  convert  to 
Rationalism.  Her  first  literary  undertaking 
was  the  completion  of  Mrs.  Hennell's  trans¬ 
lation  of  Strauss’s  Lifeof  Jesus (1846).  After 
spending  two  years  abroad  she  boarded  at 
the  house  of  John  Chapman,  editor  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  of  which  she  became 
sub-editor.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Janu¬ 
ary,  1857,  that  she  came  prominently  into 
public  notice,  when  the  first  of  a  series  of 
tales  entitled  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  ap¬ 
peared  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  The  series 
came  to  an  end  in  November,  1857,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  publication  of  Adam 
Bede  placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of  writers 
of  fiction.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Mill 
on  the  Floss  (1860),  Silas  Marner  (1861), 
Romola  (1863),  Felix  Holt  (1866),  Middle- 
march  (1872),  and  Daniel  Deronda  (1876). 
In  addition  to  those  prose  works  she  pub¬ 
lished  three  volumes  of  poems,  The  Spanish 
Gypsy  (1868),  Agatha  (1869),  and  the  Le¬ 
gend  of  Jubal  (1874).  Her  last  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  her  life  was  the  series  of 
essays  entitled  The  Impressions  of  Theo- 
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phrastus  Such  (1 879),  but  a  volume  of  mixed 
essays  was  issued  posthumously.  For  many 
years  she  was  happily  associated  both  in  life 
and  work  with  George  Henry  Lewes,  though 
a  legal  union  was  impossible  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Mrs.  Lewes.  In  May,  1880,  after 
Mr.  Lewes’  death,  she  married  Mr.  John 
Cross,  but  did  not  survive  the  marriage 
many  months,  dying  rather  suddenly  at 
Chelsea  on  the  22d  December  of  that 
year. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
popular  leaders  of  Charles  I.’s  reign,  of  an 
old  Cornwall  family,  born  in  1570.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1614  as  member  for 
St.  Germans,  winning  immediate  reputation 
as  an  orator.  As  vice-admiral  of  Devon  he 
was  energetic  in  suppressing  piracy.  In  the 
three  parliaments  of  1623,  1625,  1626,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  party,  joined  Hampden  and  the  rest 
in  refusing  contributions  to  the  forced  loan, 
and  took  a  prominent  share  in  drawing  up 
the  Remonstrance  and  Petition  of  Right. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1629, 
and  died  still  in  confinement  in  1632.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  work  on 
constitutional  monarchy  entitled  the  Mon¬ 
archy  of  Man. 

E  lis,  a  maritime  state  of  ancient  Greece 
in  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bordering 
on  Achaia,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia,  and 
watered  by  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus. 
Of  its  capital  Elis  (now  Kaloskopi)  there 
are  few  traces.  Olympia,  where  the  famous 
games  were  held,  was  near  the  Alpheus. 
Elis  and  Achaia  now  form  a  nomarchy  of 
Greece. 

Eli'sha,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Elijah.  Many  miracles  of 
prediction  and  cure,  and  even  of  raising  the 
dead,  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  his  figure  is 
less  original  and  heroic  than  that  of  his 
master.  He  held  the  office  of  prophet  for 
fully  sixty -five  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Ahab  to  that  of  Joash  (latter  half  of  9th 
century  B.C.). 

Elissabetgrad,  Elizabetgrad.  See 
Elizabethgrad. 

Elix'ir,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin,  applied 
by  the  alchemists  to  a  number  of  solutions 
employed  in  attempting  the  transmutation 
of  metals  into  gold,  and  also  to  a  potion,  the 
elixir  vitae ,  or  elixir  of  life,  supposed  to  con¬ 
fer  immortality.  It  is  still  used  for  various 
popular  remedies,  for  the  most  part  com¬ 
posed  of  various  aromatic  and  stimulative 
substances  held  in  solution  by  alcohol. 


ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was 
born  at  Greenwich  September  7th,  1533, 
and  almost  immediately  declared  heiress  to 
the  crown.  After  her  mother  had  been  be¬ 
headed  (1536)  both  she  and  her  sister  Mary 
were  declared  bastards,  and  she  was  finally 
placed  after  Prince  Edward  and  the  Lady 
Mary  in  the  order  of  succession.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  queen  -  dowager 
Catherine;  and  after  the  death  of  Catherine 


Queen  Elizabeth. 


and  beheadal  of  her  consort  Thomas  Seymour 
she  was  closely  watched  at  Hatfield,  where  she 
received  a  classical  education  under  William 
Grindal  and  Roger  Ascham.  At  the  death 
of  Edward  Elizabeth  vigorously  supported 
the  title  of  Mary  against  the  pretensions  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  continued  throughout 
the  whole  reign  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
surveillance.  In  self-defence  she  made  every 
demonstration  of  zealous  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  her  inclinations 
were  well  known.  On  1 7 th  November,  1558, 
Mary’s  reign  came  to  a  close,  and  Elizabeth 
was  immediately  recognized  queen  by  par¬ 
liament.  The  accuracy  of  her  judgment 
showed  itself  in  her  choice  of  advisers, 
Parker,  a  moderate  divine  (Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1559),  aiding  her  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  policy;  while  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  assisted  her  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
first  great  object  of  her  reign  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  religion,  to  effect  which  a  parliament 
was  called  on  25th  January,  and  dissolved 
on  the  8th  May,  its  object  having  been 


accomplished.  The  nation  was  prepared  for 
a  return  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  was  at  the  bidding  of  the  court. 
The  ecclesiastical  system  devised  in  her 
father’s  reign  was  re-established,  the  royal 
supremacy  asserted,  and  the  revised  prayer- 
book  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
While,  however,  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  reformed  religion  was  easily  com¬ 
pleted,  the  security  and  defence  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  was  the  main  object  of  the  policy 
and  the  chief  source  of  all  the  struggles  and 
contentions  of  her  reign.  Freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  Mary’s  reign  the  Puritans  began 
to  claim  predominance  for  their  own  dog¬ 
mas,  while  the  supporters  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  were  unwilling  to  grant  them 
even  liberty  of  worship.  The  Puritans,  there¬ 
fore,  like  the  Catholics,  were  made  irrecon¬ 
cilable  enemies  of  the  existing  order,  and  in¬ 
creasingly  sti’ingent  measures  were  adopted 
against  them.  But  the  struggle  against  the 
Catholics  was  the  most  severe,  chiefly  because 
they  were  supported  by  foreign  powers;  so 
that  while  their  religion  was  wholly  pro¬ 
hibited,  even  exile  was  forbidden  them,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  intrigues  abroad. 
Many  Catholics,  particularly  priests,  suf¬ 
fered  death  during  this  reign;  but  simple 
nonconformity,  from  whatever  cause,  was 
pursued  with  the  severest  penalties,  and 
many  more  clergymen  were  driven  out  of 
the  church  by  differences  about  the  position 
of  altars,  the  wearing  of  caps,  and  such  like 
matters,  than  were  forced  to  resign  by  the 
change  from  Rome  to  Reformation.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  first  parliament  approached  her  on 
a  subject  which,  next  to  religion,  was  the 
chief  trouble  of  her  reign,  the  succession  to 
the  ex-own.  They  requested  her  to  marry, 
but  she  declared  her  intention  to  live  and 
die  a  virgin;  and  she  consistently  declined 
in  the  course  of  her  life  such  suitors  as  the 
Due  d’Alen§on,  Prince  Erik  of  Sweden,  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of 
Spain.  While,  however,  she  felt  that  she 
could  best  maintain  her  power  by  remain¬ 
ing  unmarried,  she  knew  how  to  temporize 
with  suitors  for  political  ends,  and  showed 
the  greatest  jealousy  of  all  pretenders  to 
the  English  succession.  With  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  were  connected 
many  of  the  political  events  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  On  her  accession  the  country  was 
at  war  with  France.  Peace  was  easily 
concluded  (1559);  but  the  assumption  by 
Francis  and  Mary  of  the  royal  arms  and 
titles  of  England  led  to  an  immediate  inter- 
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ference  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland.  She  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
or  leaders  of  the  Reformed  party ;  and 
throughout  her  reign  this  party  was  fre¬ 
quently  serviceable  in  furthering  her  policy. 
She  also  gave  early  support  to  the  Hugue¬ 
not  party  in  France,  and  to  the  Protestants 
in  the  Netherlands,  so  that  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  she  was  looked  on  as  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  party.  This  policy  roused  the 
implacable  resentment  of  Philip,  who  strove 
in  turn  to  excite  the  Catholics  against  her 
both  in  her  own  dominions  and  in  Scotland. 
The  detention  of  Mary  in  England  (1568- 
87),  whither  she  fled  to  the  protection  of 
Elizabeth,  led  to  a  series  of  conspiracies,  be¬ 
ginning  with  that  under  the  Earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  ending 
with  the  plot  of  Babington,  which  finally 
determined  Elizabeth  to  make  away  with 
her  captive.  The  execution  of  Queen  Mary 
(1587),  though  it  has  stained  her  name  to 
posterity,  tended  to  confirm  her  power  among 
her  contemporaries.  The  state  of  France 
consequent  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
who  was  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  obviated  any 
danger  from  the  indignation  which  the  deed 
had  caused  in  that  country;  and  the  awe  in 
which  King  James  stood  of  Elizabeth  and 
his  dread  of  interfering  with  his  own  right 
of  succession  to  England  made  him  power¬ 
less.  But  Philip  was  not  to  be  so  appeased, 
the  execution  of  Mary  lending  edge  to  other 
grievances.  The  fleets  of  Elizabeth  had 
galled  him  in  the  West  Indies,  her  arms  and 
subsidies  had  helped  to  deprive  him  of  the 
Netherlands;  the  Armada  was  already  in 
preparation.  Accordingly  he  called  the 
Queen  of  England  a  murderess,  and  refused 
to  be  satisfied  even  with  the  sacrifice  she 
seemed  prepared  to  make  of  her  Dutch  allies. 
The  Armada  sailed  on  29th  May,  1588.  Its 
fate  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitula¬ 
tion.  (See  Armada.)  The  war  with  Spain 
dragged  on  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  long 
reign.  During  her  reign  the  splendour  of  her 
government  at  home  and  abroad  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  such  men  as  Burleigh,  Bacon,  Wal- 
singham,  and  Throgmorton ;  but  she  had 
personal  favourites  of  less  merit  who  were 
often  more  brilliantly  rewarded.  Chief  of 
these  were  Dudley,  whom  she  created  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  whom  she  was  disposed  to 
marry,  and  Essex,  whose  violent  passions 
brought  about  his  ruin.  He  was  beheaded 
in  1601,  but  Elizabeth  never  forgave  herself 
his  death.  Her  own  health  soon  after  gave 
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way,  and  she  died  on  24th  March,  1603,  nam¬ 
ing  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  her  successor. 

Elizabeth,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  United 
States,  14  miles  s.w.  from  New  York,  with 
which  it  has  ample  communication  by  rail¬ 
way  and  steamer.  It  is  a  favourite  residence 
of  New  York  business  men.  The  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co.  has  a  large  factory 
here,  and  there  are  also  foundries,  oil- cloth 
factories,  &c.  Pop.  1890,  37,764. 

Elizabeth,  St.,  of  Thuringia,  daughter  of 
Andreas  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  was  born  at 
Pressburg  1207,  and  in  1221  married  to 
Ludwig,  landgrave  of  Thuringia.  She 
erected  hospitals,  fed  a  multitude  of  poor 
from  her  own  table,  and  wandered  about  in 
a  humble  dress,  relieving  the  wretched. 
Louis  died  on  a  crusade,  and  her  own  life 
terminated  Nov.  19,  1231,  in  a  hospital 
which  she  had  herself  established.  The 
church  over  her  tomb  at  Marburg  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  Gothic  edifices  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Elizabethan  Architecture,  a  style  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  England 
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Elizabethan  Window,  Rushton  Hall. 

during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  It  succeeded  to  the  Tudor  style,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
confounded.  The  Elizabethan  is  a  mixture 
of  inferior  Gothic  and  debased  Italian,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  singular  heterogeneousness  in  de¬ 
tail,  with,  however,  wonderful  picturesque¬ 
ness  in  general  effect,  and  domestic  accommo- 
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dation  more  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of 
an  advancing  civilization  than  was  afforded 
by  the  styles  which  preceded  it.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  Elizabethan  architecture 
are:  windows  of  great  size  both  in  the  plane 
of  the  wall  and  deeply  embayed,  ceilings 
very  richly  decorated  in  relief,  galleries  of 
great  length,  very  tall  and  highly -decorated 
chimneys,  as  well  as  a  profuse  use  of  orna¬ 
mental  strap- work  in  the  parapets,  window- 
heads,  &c.  The  Elizabethan  style  is  the 


to  attest  the  splendour  of  the  time.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Burghley  House, 
Hardwick  Hall,  and  Bramhall  Hall. 

Elizabeth  Famese  (far-na'za),  Queen  of 
Spain,  daughter  of  Edward  II.,  prince  of 
Parma,  born  1692.  On  becoming  the  second 
wife  of  Philip  V.  she  surprised  those  who 
had  counselled  the  marriage  by  assuming  the 
practical  headship  of  the  kingdom,  and  her 
ambition  and  that  of  her  minister  Alberoni 
disturbed  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  ‘  ter¬ 
magant  tenacious  woman,’  as  Carlyle  called 
her,  died  in  1766. 

Elizabethgrad,  a  town  of  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  the  Ingul,  with  an  imperial  palace,  a 
theatre,  manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  &c., 
and  several  great  fairs.  Pop.  58,496. 

Elizabeth  Islands,  a  group  of  sixteen 
American  islands  south  of  Cape  Cod,  with 
a  permanent  population  of  about  100. 

Elizabeth  of  Valois,  or  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Spain,  was  born  in  1545,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  of  France  and  Catherine  de’ 
Medici.  She  was  destined  by  the  Treaty  of 


last  stage  of  the  Tudor  or  Perpendicular,  and 
from  its  corresponding  in  point  of  period 
with  th>e  Renaissance  of  the  Continent  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  English  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  epithet  Jacobean  has  sometimes 
been  given  to  the  very  latest  stage  of  the 
Elizabethan,  differing  from  the  Elizabethan 
proper  in  showing  a  greater  admixture  of 
debased  Italian  forms.  The  princely  houses 
which  arose  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
are  numerous,  and  many  even  yet  remain 


Cateau-Cambr^sis  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
infante,  Don  Carlos,  but  his  father,  Philip 
II.,  being  left  a  widower,  became  fascinated 
and  married  her  himself.  She  died  in  1568. 
The  stories  of  a  romantic  relationship  ex¬ 
isting  between  Elizabeth  and  Don  Carlos 
are  entirely  groundless,  but  have  furnished 
tragic  subjects  to  Otway,  Campistron, 
Chenier,  Schiller,  and  Alfieri. 

Elizabeth  Petrowna,  Empress  of  Russia, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine, 
born  in  1709  or  1710,  ascended  the  throne 
on  7th  Dec.  1741,  as  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  in  which  Ivan  VI.,  a  minor,  was 
deposed.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  rivalled 
her  mother  in  beauty,  and  to  have  surpassed 
her  in  her  love  of  pleasure,  and  her  govern¬ 
ment  was  largely  conducted  by  favourites. 
She  was  a  pati'on  of  literature,  founded 
the  University  of  Moscow,  and  corresponded 
with  A  oltaire.  A  war  with  Sweden,  in 
1743,  was  advantageously  concluded  by  the 
peace  of  Abo.  She  sent  an  army,  in  1748, 
to  assist  Maria  Theresa  in  the  war  of  the 
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Succession,  and  joined  in  the  Seven  Years' 
war  against  Prussia.  She  died  in  1762, 
before  this  war  was  concluded. 

Elizabethpol,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
Caucasus,  capital  of  the  gov.  of  same  name, 
covering  a  great  space  of  ground  from  the 
gardens  and  open  areas  it  contains,  but  very 
unhealthy.  Pop.  18,505. — The  gov.  has  an 
area  of  17,000  sq.  miles,  a  pop.  of  636,316. 
It  is  partly  mountainous,  partly  steppes,  and 
produces  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  &c. 

Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England  and  YI. 
of  Scotland,  born  in  Falkland  Palace,  Fife- 
shire,  1596.  Her  marriage  with  the  Pala¬ 
tine  Frederick  was  celebrated  at  Whitehall 
in  1613.  Her  husband,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany, 
accepted  in  1619  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
offered  to  him  by  the  revolted  Protestants 
of  that  country;  but  after  his  defeat  by  the 
imperialists  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620 
he  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  flee,  first  to 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  then  to  the  Hague. 
She  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration 
with  her  nephew  Charles  II.,  and  died  at 
Leicester  House,  London,  on  13th  Feb. 
1662.  Elizabeth  had  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  Charles  Louis,  the  eldest  surviving, 
was  reinstated  in  the  palatinate  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  By  her 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  and  Sophia, 
she  was  the  ancestress  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  of  George  I.,  and  her  sons,  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  became  famous  Cavalier  leaders. 

Elk,  Moose,  or  Moose  Deer  ( Cervus 
mlces  or  Alecs  Malchis ),  the  largest  of  the 


Head  of  Elk  (Cervus  dices). 


deer  family,  a  native  of  northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  American  form 
(to  which  the  name  moose  is  usually  given) 
is  sometimes  separated  from  the  European 
as  A  Ices  americanus,  but  most  naturalists 
find  no  specific  difference  between  them. 


-ELLENBOROUGH. 

The  elk  or  moose  has  a  short  compact  body, 
standing  about  6  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulders,  a  thick  neck,  large  clumsy  head, 
and  horns  which  flatten  out  almost  from  the 
base  into  a  broad  palmate  form  with  numer¬ 
ous  snags.  In  colour  the  elk  is  grayish 
brown,  the  limbs,  sides  of  head,  and  coarse 
mane  being,  however,  of  a  lighter  hue. 
Their  flesh  resembles  beef  rather  than  veni¬ 
son.  For  the  most  they  are  inoffensive,  and 
so  exceedingly  wary  that  they  are  approached 
only  with  difficulty.  In  America  the  In¬ 
dians  and  half-breeds  are  the  most  skilful 
moose-hunters.  The  moose  has  a  wide  rangre 
in  Canada,  extending  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  British  Columbia  to  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia;  and  it  is  found  also  in 
Maine.  It  feeds  largely  on  the  shoots  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  such  as  the  willow  and 
maple,  and  on  bark,  &c.  In  Sweden  its  de¬ 
struction  is  illegal,  and  in  Norway  there  are 
many  restrictions. 

Elk,  Irish  ( Mcgaceros  hibcrmcus),  a 
large  deer  found  in  the  Pleistocene  strata, 
and  distinguished  by  its  enormous  antlers, 
the  tips  of  which  are  sometimes  11  feet 
apart.  Though  a  true  deer,  its  antlers  differ 
from  those  of  living  species  in  that  the  beam 
is  flattened  into  a  palm.  To  sustain  the 
great  weight,  unusually  large  and  strong 
limbs  and  neck  vertebrae  were  required. 
Its  remains  are  found  not  only  in  Ireland 
but  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  on  the 
Continent,  where  they  occur  in  lacustrine 
deposits,  brick -clay,  and  ossiferous  caves. 

El  Khargeh.  See  Khargeh. 

Elk'hart,  a  town  of  Indiana,  U.  States, 
on  Elkhart  River,  with  railroad  works, 
paper-mills,  &c.  Pop.  11,360. 

Elkins,  Stephen  B.,  Secretary  of  War, 
was  born  in  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  26, 1841. 
In  New  Mexico  had  extensive  business 
interests;  afterward  in  West  Virginia. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  1891. 

Ellenborough,  Edward  Law,  Lord,  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyer,  Lord  Chief -justice  of  the  King’s- 
bench,  born  in  1750  at  Great  Salkeld, 
Cumberland,  educated  at  the  Charter  House 
and  at  Cambridge,  called  to  the  bar  in 
1780.  He  early  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and 
at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  1785, 
acted  as  leading  counsel.  The  defence  did 
not  come  on  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  trial, 
but  after  eight  years  Hastings  was  acquitted 
and  Law’s  success  assured.  In  1801  he 
was  made  attorney-general,  and  in  1802 
became  Lord  Chief- justice  of  the  King’s- 
bench,  and  was  created  baron.  He  held 
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the  office  of  chief -justice  for  fifteen  years, 
resigning  in  1818,  in  which  year  he  died. 

Ellenborough,  Edward  Law,  First 
Earl  of,  son  of  Lord  Chief-justice  Ellen¬ 
borough  (see  above),  born  in  1790.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
1818,  having  succeeded  his  father  as  second 
baron,  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
took  office  in  1818  as  lord  privy -seal,  and 
became  president  of  the  board  of  control  in 
1828-30,  and  again  in  1834.  In  1841  he 
accepted  the  governoi’-generalship  of  India, 
ana  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  1842,  in  time  to 
bring  the  Afghan  war  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  annexation  of  Scinde  in  1843  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  conquest  of  Gwalior,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  governor-general  gave  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  home,  and  he  was  recalled  early  in 
1844.  On  his  return,  however,  he  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Wellington,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  an  earldom,  and  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  He  then  held  the 
post  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  (1845-46), 
and  was  president  of  the  board  of  control 
from  February  to  June,  1858.  His  despatch 
censuring  the  policy  of  Lord  Canning  as 
Governor- general  of  India  led  to  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  he  never  resumed  office.  He  died 
in  1871. 

Ellichpur  (el-ich-por'),  a  town  of  India,  in 
Ellichpur  district,  Berar,  once  a  large  and 
prosperous  town.  There  is  a  military  can¬ 
tonment  within  two  miles.  Pop.  26,728. 

El'licott,  Right  Rev.  Charles  John, 
English  divine,  born  1819,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  After  being  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity  in  King’s  College,  London,  Hulsean 
lecturer  and  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge,  and  dean  of  Exeter,  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
in  1863.  He  was  for  eleven  years  chair¬ 
man  of  the  scholars  engaged  on  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  translation,  and  has 
published  commentaries  on  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  numerous  ser¬ 
mons,  addresses,  lectures,  &c. 

Elliot,  George  Augustus.  See  Heathfield. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  English  poet,  known 
as  the  ‘Corn-law  Rhymer,’  was  born  in  1781 
near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  published  his  first  poem,  the 
Vernal  Walk,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
others.  In  1829  the  Village  Patriarch,  the 
best  of  Elliott’s  larger  pieces,  was  published. 
From  1831  to  1837  he  carried  on  business  as 
an  iron  merchant  in  Sheffield.  His  Corn- 
law  Rhymes,  periodically  contributed  to  a 
local  paper  on  behalf  of  the  repeal  of  these 
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laws,  attracted  attention,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  collected  and  published  with  a  longer 
poem  entitled  The  Ranter.  Commercial 
losses  compelled  him  in  1837  to  contract  his 
business,  and  in  1841  he  retired  from  it 
altogether,  and  died  in  1849.  In  1850  two 
posthumous  volumes  appeared,  entitled  More 
Prose  and  Verse  by  the  Corn-law  Rhymer. 

Ellipse',  a  figure  in  geometry  ranking  next 
in  importance  to  the  circle,  and  produced 
when  any  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  which 
passes  through  it  not  parallel  to  nor  cutting 
the  base.  Kepler  discovered  that  the  paths 
described  by  the  planets  in  their  revolutions 
round  the  sun  are  ellipses,  the  sun  being 
placed  in  one 
of  the  foci. 

To  describe  an 
ellipse:— At  a 
given  distance 
on  the  surface 
on  which  the 
ellipse  is  to  be 
described  fix 
two  pins,  a  and 
b,  and  pass  a 
looped  string  round  them.  Keep  the  string 
stretched  by  a  pencil,  C,  and  move  the  pencil 
round,  keeping  the  string  at  the  same  ten¬ 
sion,  then  the  ellipse  egfh  will  be  described. 
F  and  G  are  the  foci ,  D  the  centre,  E  F  the 
major  axis,  and  G  H  the  minor  axis,  D  A  or 
d  b  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse.  A  line 
drawn  from  any  point  in  the  curve  perpen 
dicularly  to  the  axis  is  an  ordinate  to  the 
axis.  Any  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the 
curve  is  called  a  diameter. 

Ellip'sis,  in  grammar,  the  omission  of  one 
or  more  words,  which  may  be  easily  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  connection. 

Elliptic'ity  of  the  Earth,  the  deviation 
of  the  form  of  the  earth  from  that  of  a 
sphere.  See  Earth ,  Degree. 

Ellis,  Alexander  J ohn,  English  philolo¬ 
gist,  born  1814  (name  originally  Sharpe). 
He  was  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  elected  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1864,  and  has  long  been 
an  influential  member  of  the  Philological 
Society,  being  more  than  once  its  president. 
Though  phonetics  is  the  subject  in  which 
he  has  most  highly  distinguished  himself, 
he  is  equally  at  home  in  mathematical  and 
musical  subjects.  His  chief  published  work 
is  Early  English  Pronunciation  (parts  i.-iv., 
1869-75),  as  yet  incomplete;  but  his  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  form  of  books,  pamphlets, 
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papers,  and  articles  on  phonetics,  music, 
mathematics,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

Ellis,  George,  English  man  of  letters, 
born  in  1753,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  one  of  the  junta  of  wits  concerned 
in  the  well-known  political  satire,  The  Rol- 
liad,  contributed  to  the  Anti- Jacobin,  wrote 
a  preface,  notes,  and  appendix  to  Way’s 
translation  of  Le  Grand’s  Fabliaux,  and 
published  Specimens  of  the  Early  English 
Poets,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  (1790), 
and  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances  (1805).  He  died  in  1815.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ellis,  William,  English  missionary,  born 
1794,  died  1872.  He  was  sent  out  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  in  1816  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  returned  in  1825, 
one  result  of  his  labours  being  Polynesian 
Researches  (1829).  In  1830-44  he  was 
secretary  to  the  society,  and  afterwards  on 
its  behalf  made  several  visits  to  Madagascar, 
the  longest  being  in  1861-65.  These  visits 
led  him  to  publish  Three  Visits  to  Mada¬ 
gascar  (1858),  Madagascar  Revisited  (1867), 
and  the  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar 
(1870). 

Ello'ra,  or  Elo'ra,  a  ruinous  village,  Hin¬ 
dustan,  Deccan,  Nizam’s  Dominions,  13 
miles  north-west  of  Aurangabad,  famous 
for  its  rock  and  cave  temples  excavated  in 
the  crescent-shaped  scarp  of  a  large  plateau. 
They  run  from  north  to  south  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  and  consist  of  five  Jain 
caves  towards  the  north,  seventeen  Brah- 
manical  caves  at  the  centre,  and  towards 
the  south  twelve  Buddhistic  caves.  Of  the 
temples  some  are  cut  down  through  the  rock, 
and  left  open  above  like  isolated  buildings, 
others  are  excavated  under  the  hill  in  the 
manner  of  caves  properly  so  called.  The 
interior  walls  are  often  richly  carved  with 
mythological  designs.  The  most  magnificent 
of  the  whole  is  the  Hindu  temple  called 
Kailas  or  Cailas,  the  central  portion  of  which 
forms  an  isolated  excavated  massor  immense 
block  500  feet  in  circumference  and  100 
feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  galleries  or 
colonnades  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  in 
which  the  whole  Hindu  pantheon  is  cut  in 
the  perpendicular  rock.  Another  fine  temple, 
much  smaller,  but  cut  under  the  hill,  is  the 
Buddhist  cave  of  Visvakarma,  the  only  one 
excavated  with  a  curved  roof.  The  date  of 
the  caves  is  not  certainly  known,  but  they 
were  probably  the  work  of  the  reigning 
families  at  the  neighbouring  Deoghir. 
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Ellsworth,  OLIVER,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Windsor,  Conn.,  April  29,  1745.  John 
Adams  styled  him  “the  finest  pillar  of 
Washington’s  administration.”  In  1796 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  He  died  in  1807. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  an  early  writer  among 
the  Quakers,  born  in  1639.  About  1660  he 
was  induced  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  soon  after  published  An  Alarm  to  the 
Priests.  He  was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
his  religion,  but  subsequently  became  reader 
to  Milton,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  writing  the  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained.  In  1705  and  1709  he  published  the 
two  parts  of  his  Sacred  History.  His  works 
include  a  poetical  life  of  King  David,  the 
Davideis.  He  died  in  1713. 

Elm,  a  genus  of  trees  ( Ulmus;  nat.  order, 
Vlmacece),  consisting  of  thirteen  species,  all 
natives  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
They  have  bisexual  flowers  with  a  campan- 
ulate  calyx,  as  many  stamens  as  there  are 
divisions  in  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  two 
styles.  Two  species  are  common  in  Britain, 
U.  campestris  and  U.  montdna,  with  many 
varieties.  The  U.  campestris ,  or  common 
elm,  is  a  fine  tree,  of  rapid  and  erect  growth, 
and  yielding  a  tall  stem,  remarkable  for  the 
uniformity  of  its  diameter  throughout.  It  is 
very  common  as  a  timber  tree  in  England; 
but  as  it  rarely  produces  seed  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  it  is  indigenous.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe, 
and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  average  height 
of  a  mature  tree  is  70  or  80  feet,  but  some 
reach  150  feet.  The  wood  is  brown,  hard,  of 
fine  grain,  not  apt  to  crack,  and  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  The  tree  generally  attains 
maturity  in  seventy  or  eighty  years.  U. 
montana  (the  mountain  or  wych  elm),  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Scotland,  grows  to  a  less  height  than 
the  English  elm,  is  of  slower  growth,  and 
yields  a  much  shorter  bole,  but  it  is  far  bolder 
in  its  ramification  and  more  hardy.  It  usu¬ 
ally  attains  to  the  height  of  about  50  feet. 
It  does  not  produce  suckers,  like  the  English 
elm,  but  yields  seed  freely.  The  timber  is 
strong  and  elastic,  and  the  tree  often  yields 
large  protuberances  of  gnarled  wood,  finely 
knotted  and  veined,  and  much  esteemed  for 
veneering.  U.  glabra ,  the  smooth-leaved 
elm,  is  a  species  common  in  some  parts  of 
Britain.  It  first  appeared  about  the  middle 
of  last  century.  The  most  ornamental  tree  of 
the  genus  is  U.  pendula,  the  weeping  elm. 
The  American  or  white  elm  ( U.  amcricana) 
is  abundant  in  the  Western  States,  attain* 
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ing  its  loftiest  stature  between  lat.  42°  and 
46°;  here  it  reaches  the  height  of  100  feet, 
with  a  trunk  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  rising 
sometimes  60  or  70  feet  before  it  separates 
into  a  few  primary  limbs.  Its  wood  is  not 
much  esteemed.  The  red  or  slippery  elm 
(U.  fulva)  is  found  over  a  great  extent  of 
country  in  Canada,  Missouri,  and  as  far 
south  as  lat.  31°;  it  attains  the  height  of 
50  or  60  feet,  with  a  trunk  15  or  20  inches 
in  diameter;  the  wood  is  of  better  quality 
than  that  of  the  white  elm.  The  leaves  and 
bark  yield  an  abundant  mucilage.  The 
wahoo  ( U .  alata),  inhabiting  from  lat.  37 J  to 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  is  a  small 
tree,  30  feet  high.  The  branches  are  fur¬ 
nished  on  two  opposite  sides  with  wings  of 
cork  2  or  3  lines  wide;  the  wood  is  fine¬ 
grained  and  heavy. 

Elmi'na,  a  British  town  and  seaport  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  5  or  6  miles  west 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  was  acquired  by 
Britain  in  1872  along  with  the  other  Dutch 
possessions  here.  Pop.  20,000. 

Elmi'ra,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  N.  York, 
on  the  Chemung  river;  with  a  college  for 
women,  the  state  reformatory,  fine  court¬ 
house,  &c.  Its  industrial  establishments 
comprise  rolling-mill,  blast-furnace,  foun¬ 
dries,  machine-works,  &c.  Pop.  30,893. 

Elmo’s  Fire,  St.,  a  meteoric  appearance 
often  seen  playing  about  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  ships.  If  two  flames  are  visible 
(Castor  and  Pollux)  the  sailors  consider  it 
a  good  omen;  if  only  one  (Helena),  they  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  bad  one. 

Elmshorn,  a  town,  Prussia,  Holstein,  20 
miles  north-west  of  Hamburg,  on  the  Krtick- 
au,  a  navigable  stream.  Pop.  8712. 

Elmsley,  Peter,  D.D.,  English  scholar, 
born  in  1773,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  wrote  occasionally, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  Quarterly. 
He  finally  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  held 
the  headship  of  St.  Alban  Hall  and  the 
Camden  professorship  of  ancient  history  in 
1823.  He  died  in  1825.  He  pubbshed  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  (1811),  Hera- 
clidse  (1815),  Medea  (1818),  Bacchse  (1821), 
and  (Edipus  Coloneus  (1823). 

El  Obeid.  See  Obeid. 

Elocution,  the  art  by  which,  in  delivering 
a  discourse  before  an  audience,  the  speaker 
is  enabled,  with  greatest  ease  and  certainty, 
to  render  it  effective  and  impressive.  The 
value  of  an  elocutionary  training  is  very 
great,  as  well  in  sparing  the  voice  as  in 


overcoming  natural  defects  or  provincialisms 
in  delivery,  and  in  cultivating  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  natural  taste. 

llloge  (a-lozh;  French,  eulogy),  a  dis¬ 
course  pronounced  in  public  in  honour  of 
an  illustrious  person  recently  deceased,  pecu¬ 
liarly  a  French  institution. 

Elo'him  (plural  of  Eloah ),  one  of  the 
Hebrew  names  for  God,  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  Bible.  Elohim  is  used  in  speak¬ 
ing  both  of  the  true  God  and  of  false  gods, 
while  Jehovah  is  confined  to  the  true  God. 
The  plural  form  of  Elohim  has  caused  a 
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good  deal  of  controversy,  some  considering 
it  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  others  regarding  it  as  the 
plural  of  excellence,  others  holding  it  as 
establishing  the  fact  of  a  primitive  poly¬ 
theism.  The  Elohistic  passages  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  or,  in  other  words,  the  passages  in 
which  the  Almighty  is  always  spoken  of  as 
Elohim,  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
at  an  earlier  period  than  those  in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  as  Jehovah.  The  Elohistic  pas¬ 
sages  are  simpler  and  more  primitive  in 
character  than  the  Jehovistic;  thus  Gen.  i. 
27  is  Elohistic;  Gen.  ii.  21-24  is  Jehovistic. 

El  Paso,  El  Paso  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  near  the  border  of  Mexico.  Pop., 
including  Fort  Bliss,  1890, 10,338. 

Elopu'ra,  a  seaport  of  British  North 
Borneo,  on  Sandakan  Bay.  Pop.  8000. 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  Mountstuart,  Indian 
administrator,  son  of  the  eleventh  Lord 
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Elphinstone,  born  in  Scotland  in  1778.  He 
joined  the  Bengal  civil  service  in  1795,  was 
ambassador  to  the  Afghan  court  in  1808, 
was  resident  at  the  court  of  Poonah  from 
1810  to  1817,  and  was  British  commissioner 
to  that  province  from  1817  to  1819,  when 
he  became  governor  of  Bombay.  During  a 
government  of  seven  years  he  established  a 
code  of  laws,  lightened  taxes,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  schools  and  public  institutions. 
He  resigned  in  1827.  A  college  established 
by  the  natives  was  called  after  him  Elphin¬ 
stone  College.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul  and  its 
Dependencies  (1815),  and  a  History  of  India 
(1841).  He  was  offered  the  governor-gen¬ 
eralship  of  India  in  1835,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Canada,  both  of  which  he  declined. 
He  died  in  1859. 

Elphinstone,  William,  a  Scottish  prelate, 
founder  of  King’s  College  and  University, 
Aberdeen,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1431.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  College,  and  served 
four  years  as  priest  of  St.  Michael’s  in  that 
city.  He  then  went  to  France  and  became 
professor  of  law,  first  at  Paris  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  Orleans,  but  about  1471-74  he 
returned  home  at  the  request  of  Muirhead, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  made  him  commis¬ 
sary  of  the  diocese.  In  1478  he  was  made 
commissary  of  the  Lothians,  and  in  1479 
Archdeacon  of  Argyle.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Eoss;  and  in  1483  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen.  In  1484 
and  1 486  he  was  commissioned  to  negotiate 
truces  with  England,  and  in  1488  was  lord 
high-chancellor  of  the  kingdom  for  sevei'al 
months.  He  was  next  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Germany,  and  after  his  return  held  the  office 
of  lord  privy-seal  till  his  death  in  1514.  In 
1494  be  obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  university  of  King’s  College  at 
Aberdeen. 

Elsass.  See  Alsace. 

Elsass  -  Lothringen  ( lot'ring  -  en).  See 

A  Isace- Lorraine. 

Elsinore'  (Danish,  Hclsingor),  a  seaport  of 
Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Seeland,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  here  only  3^ 
miles  broad,  24  miles  north  by  east  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  opposite  Helsingborg  in  Sweden. 
Elsinore  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Kron- 
borg,  a  Gothic-Byzantine  edifice  built  about 
1580,  and  commanding  the  Sound.  It  is 
now  chiefly  used  as  a  prison.  Before  the 
abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  in  1857  all 
merchant  ships  passing  through  were  bound 
to  pay  toll  here,  Pop.  8978. 
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Elster,  two  German  rivers,  the  White  or 
Great  Elster,  a  tributary  of  the  Saale;  the 
Black  Elster,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe. 

Elswick  (els'ik),  a  suburb  of  Newcastle, 
England,  containing  the  great  ordnance 
works  of  Armstrong  &  Co.  Pop.  35,000. 

Elu'triation,  the  process  of  separating  the 
finer  particles  of  a  clay,  earth,  or  similar 
mass  from  the  coarser,  consisting  in  stirring 
up  the  substance  in  water,  letting  the  coarser 
particles  subside,  running  off  the  liquid  con¬ 
taining  the  finer  particles,  and  then  waiting 
till  they  subside. 

Elvas,  a  town,  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  12  miles 
north-west  of  Badajoz,  on  a  height  flanked 
by  two  others,  each  crowned  by  a  castle.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  partly  Moorish  and  partly 
Gothic,  and  a  Moorish  aqueduct,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  work  which  brings  water  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  15  miles.  Pop.  10,471. 

Elves.  See  Fairies. 

Elwes,  John,  an  English  miser,  born  about 
1712.  His  own  name  was  Meggot,  but  he 
changed  it  on  succeeding  to  an  estate  left 
him  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Harvey  Elwes.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminter  School,  and  in 
his  younger  days  was  noted  for  his  skill  in 
horsemanship  and  love  of  the  chase.  He 
was  elected  member  for  Berks  in  1774.  His 
fortune  and  parsimonious  habits  increased 
in  equal  ratio,  and  at  his  death  in  1789  he 
left,  besides  entailed  estates,  a  fortune  of 
half  a  million  to  his  two  natural  sons. 

Ely  (e'li),  an  episcopal  city  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse.  The  ecclesiastical 
structures  comprise  the  cathedral  and  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  last  belonging  to  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
and  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  of 
that  age.  The  superb  cathedral  occupies  the 
site  of  a  monastery  founded  about  the  year 
673  by  Etheldreda,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
East  Anglia.  Its  entire  length,  east  to  west, 
is  517  feet,  and  its  west  tower  is  270  feet 
high.  The  whole  structure  comprises  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  the  various  styles 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  England 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  yet 
with  no  loss  of  impressiveness  as  a  whole. 
It  has  undergone  of  late  years  extensive 
additions  and  restoration.  A  fine  gateway, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  cathedral  precincts. 
There  are  a  few  manufactures,  but  most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
labour.  Pop.  8125. 
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Ely,  Isle  of,  a  district  in  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  separated  on  the  south 
by  the  Ouse  from  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  county.  It  is  about  28  miles  long  by 
25  miles  broad;  area,  227,326  acres. 

Elyria,  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  25  miles  w.  of 
Cleveland.  Manufactures,  grindstones  and 
tobacco.  Pop.  1890,  5611. 

Elys'ium,  Elysian  Fields,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  regions  inhabited 
by  the  blessed  after  death.  They  are  placed 
by  Homer  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
by  Plato  at  the  antipodes,  and  by  others  in 
the  Fortunate  Islands  (the  Canaries).  They 
were  at  last  transferred  to  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  which  is  Virgil’s  notion.  The  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  blessed  consisted  in  a  life  of 
tranquil  enjoyment  in  a  perfect  summer 
land,  where  the  heroes,  freed  from  all  care 
and  infirmities,  renewed  their  favourite 
sports. 

Ely'tra,  the  hard  bony  cases  which  inclose 
the  wings  of  coleopterous  insects  or  beetles. 
They  are  themselves  wings,  but  are  less  im¬ 
portant  for  flight  than  for  protecting  the 
true  wings  when  folded  beneath  them  in  a 
state  of  repose. 

Elze  (el'tse),  Karl,  German  writer,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  studies  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  born  1821,  died  1889.  He  studied  in 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  was  long  a  teacher  in 
the  gymnasium  of  his  birthplace,  Dessau, 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  at 
Halle.  Among  his  writings  were  valuable 
biographies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord 
Byron  (the  latter  translated  into  English), 
and  a  biographical  and  critical  work  on 
Shakspere,  also  translated  into  English 
(1888). 

El'zevir,  or  Elzeviee,  the  name  of  a 
family  of  publishers  and  printers,  residing 
at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  the  editions  of  various  works 
published  by  them,  principally  from  1595 
to  1680.  Louis,  the  founder  of  the  family 
(born  1540,  died  1617),  settled  in  Leyden, 
and  between  1583  and  his  death  produced 
about  150  works.  Five  of  his  seven  sons 
followed  bis  business: — Matthaus  at  Ley¬ 
den;  Louis  (II.)  at  the  Hague;  Gilles  at 
the  Hague  and  afterwards  at  Leyden;  Joost 
in  Utrecht;  and  Bona  venture,  who  in  1626 
associated  himself  with  Abraham,  the  son 
of  Matthseus.  From  the  press  of  Abraham 
and  Bonaventure  issued  the  exquisite  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  classics,  &c.,  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Elzevir  famous.  Of  these  the 


Livy  and  Tacitus  of  1634, ’the  Pliny  of  1 635, 
the  Virgil  of  1636,  and  the  Cicero  of  1642 
are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful. 

Emanation,  in  a  specific  sense,  an  idea 
at  the  centre  of  many  philosophic  systems 
which  seek  to  explain  the  universe  as  an 
eternal  efflux  or  emanation  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  comparable  with  the  efflux  of 
light  from  the  sun.  Traces  of  the  doctrine 
are  found  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster.  It 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  philosophy,  as  also  on  that  of  the 
Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pythagoras.  It 
was  subsequently  developed  by  Plotinus,  the 
Gnostics,  Manicheans,  Pantheists,  and  other 
sects. 

Emancipation,  liberation  from  slavery  or 
subjection  of  some  kind.  See  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation,  Slavery. 

Eman'uel  the  Great,  King  of  Portugal, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1495.  During  his 
reign  were  performed  the  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  of  Cabral,  of 
Americus  Vespucius,  and  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Albuquerque,  by  whose  exertions  a  pas¬ 
sage  was  found  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  dominion  in  Goa  was  established, 
the  Brazils,  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  were  dis¬ 
covered.  The  commerce  of  Portugal,  under 
Emanuel,  was  more  prosperous  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  treasures  of  America 
flowed  into  Lisbon,  and  the  reign  of  Eman¬ 
uel  was  justly  called  ‘the  golden  age  of 
Portugal.’  He  died  in  1521,  aged  fifty-two, 
deeply  lamented  by  his  subjects,  but  hated 
by  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  whom  he  had 
expelled.  He  was  a  patron  of  learned  men, 
and  himself  left  memoirs  on  the  Indies.  He 
married  three  times: — in  1497  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  heiress 
of  Castile;  in  1500  her  sister  Maria;  and  in 
1519  Eleonora  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V. 

Embalming  (em-bam'ing),  the  process  of 
filling  and  surrounding  with  aromatic  and 
antiseptic  substances  any  bodies,  particularly 
corpses,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  cor¬ 
ruption.  The  ancient  Egyptians  employed 
the  art  on  a  great  scale,  and  other  peoples, 
for  example  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
followed  them,  but  by  no  means  equalled 
them  in  it.  The  ancient  Peruvians  appear 
to  have  injected  and  washed  the  corpses 
with  the  fluid  that  flows  from  imperfectly 
burned  wood,  which  would  of  course  contain 
pyroligneous  acid,  creosote,  and  other  anti¬ 
septics.  Pliny  alludes  to  the  use  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  fluid  by  the  Egyptians  for  embalming. 
In  later  times  bodies  have  been  preserved 
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a  long  time  by  embalming,  especially  when 
they  have  remained  at  a  low  and  uniform 
temperature,  and  have  been  protected  from 
the  air.  The  body  of  Edward  I.  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1307,  and  in  1770 
was  found  entire.  Canute  died  in  1036;  his 
body  was  found  very  fresh  in  1776  in  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral.  The  bodies  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  of  Matilda  his  wife  were 
found  entire  at  Caen  in  the  16th  century. 
Of  the  various  modern  artificial  means  of 
preserving  bodies,  impregnation  with  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective,  next  to  immersion  in  spirits.  An 
injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc  into  the  blood¬ 
vessels  is  said  to  be  very  effective. 

Embank'ment,  a  mound  of  earth,  &c., 
thrown  up  either  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  roadway  at  a  level  different  from  that  of 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  or  for 
keeping  a  large  body  of  water  within  certain 
limits.  The  slopes  should  be  adapted  to  the 
material,  so  as  to  secure  permanence.  Thus 
the  slope  of  loose  rubble,  chalk,  stone,  loamy 
sand,  or  gravel,  requires  about  1|  base  to  1 
vertical;  di*y,  loose  and  ordinary  clay,  2  hori¬ 
zontal  to  1  vertical,  while  some  clays  require 
a  much  wider  base.  To  prevent  subsidence 
on  marshy  or  peaty  soils,  either  the  weight 
of  the  heart  of  the  embankment  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  as  in  Holland,  by  introducing  layei’S 
of  reeds  or  fascines,  or  artificial  foundations 
are  prepared.  The  embankment  may  be 
prevented  from  slipping  laterally  by  form¬ 
ing  steps  in  the  earth  of  the  subsoil,  or  by 
cutting  deep  trenches  at  the  feet  of  the 
slopes.  In  cases  where  embankments  are 
raised  for  the  storage  of  water,  a  ‘  puddle- 
dike,’  that  is,  a  water-tight  wall,  must  be 
inserted  through  the  whole  depth  of  the 
bank  down  to  the  impermeable  strata  be¬ 
neath.  To  resist  the  action  of  wind  and  rain, 
or  of  the  waters  of  a  slow-flowing  stream, 
the  banks  should  in  all  possible  cases  be 
covered  with  turf.  Among  the  largest  em¬ 
bankments  hitherto  executed  are  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt; 
on  the  shores  of  the  Netherlands;  the  Ober- 
hauser  embankment  on  the  Augsburg  and 
Lindau  Railway,  the  Gadelbach  cutting 
on  the  Ulm  and  Augsburg  line,  and  the 
Tring  cutting  on  the  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way  (England). 

Embar'go,  in  commerce,  an  arrest  on 
ships  or  merchandise  by  public  authority; 
or  a  prohibition  of  state,  commonly  on 
foreign  ships,  in  time  of  war,  to  prevent 
their  going  out  of  or  coming  into  port.  A 
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breach  of  embargo,  under  knowledge  of  the 
insured,  discharges  the  underwriters  of  all 
liability. 

Em'bassy,  in  its  strict  sense,  signifies  a 
mission  presided  over  by  an  ambassador,  as 
distinguished  from  a  legation  or  mission  in- 
trixsted  to  an  envoy.  An  ambassador,  as 
the  representative  of  the  person  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  can  demand  a  private  audience  of  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  while 
an  envoy  must  communicate  with  the  minis¬ 
ter  for  foreign  affairs. 

Embattled,  in  architecture  and  heraldry, 
having  a  form  or  outline  like  the  battlements 
of  a  castle. 

Ember-days,  in  the  Anglican  and  R.  Ca¬ 
tholic  Churches,  fast- days  occurring  at  the 
times  in  the  year  appointed  for  ordinations. 
As  now  observed  they  ax-e  the  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  or 
Whitsunday,  after  the  festival  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (14th  Sept.),  and  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Lucia  (13th  Dec.).  The  weeks  in  which 
these  days  fall  are  called  Ember-weeks. 

Ember-goose,  a  bird,  known  also  as  the 
great  northern  diver  and  loon.  See  Divers. 

Emberiz'idse,  a  family  of  small  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Insessores  and  tribe  Coni- 
rosti’es,  typical  genus  Emberiza.  It  includes 
the  buntings,  the  snow-flake,  the  yellow- 
hammer,  and  reed  sparrow.  The  ortolan 
belongs  to  this  family.  By  some  naturalists 
they  are  classified  as  a  sub-family  of  the 
finches. 

Embezzlement  is  the  appropriation,  by 
a  clerk  or  servant,  to  himself,  of  money  or 
property  put  into  his  hands  in  trust.  In 
English  law  it  is  a  felony  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  fourteen 
years,  or  by  imprisonment;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  whip¬ 
ping  in  addition  to  the  imprisonment. 

Em'blem,  specifically  a  picture  represent¬ 
ing  one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another  to  the 
understanding.  The  most  common  emblems 
are  such  as  a  balance,  which  represents  jus¬ 
tice;  a  crown,  an  emblem  of  royalty;  the 
serpent,  of  cunning;  &c. 

Em'blements,  in  law,  the  crops  actually 
growing  at  any  time  upon  land.  They  are 
considered  in  law  as  personal  property,  and 
pass  as  such  to  the  executor  or  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  occupier,  if  the  latter  die  be¬ 
fore  he  has  actually  cut,  or  reaped,  or  ga¬ 
thered  the  same. 

Em'bolism,  the  blocking  up  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel  by  a  clot  of  blood  that  comes  from 
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some  distance,  till  it  reaches  a  vessel  too 
small  to  permit  its  onward  progress,  often 
the  cause  of  sudden  paralysis  and  death,  or 
of  gangrene  and  pyaemia.  See  Thrombosis. 

Embos'sing,  the  art  of  producing  raised 
figures  upon  plane  surfaces,  such  as  on 
leather  for  bookbinding,  &c. ;  on  paper  for 
envelopes,  &c. ;  on  wood  or  bronze,  in  archi¬ 
tecture  or  sculpture. 

Embra'cery,  an  attempt  to  corrupt  or  in¬ 
fluence  a  jury  by  money,  promises,  letters, 
entertainments,  persuasions,  or  the  like. 

Embra'sure,  in  fortification,  an  opening 
in  the  breastwork  or  parapet  of  a  battery 
or  fortress,  to  admit  of  a  gun  being  fired 
through  it. 

Embrocation,  a  lotion  or  combination  of 
medicinal  liquids,  with  which  any  diseased 
part  is  rubbed  or  washed. 

Embroi'dery,  figured  work  in  gold,  or 
silver,  or  silk  thread,  wrought  by  the  needle, 
upon  cloths,  stuffs,  or  muslins.  In  em¬ 
broidering  stuffs  a  kind  of  stretching- frame 
is  used,  because  the  more  the  piece  is  stretched 
the  easier  it  is  worked.  The  art  was  com¬ 
mon  in  the  East  in  very  ancient  times.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  acquired  it  from  the 
Egyptians;  Homer  makes  frequent  allusion 
to  it;  and  Phrygia  was  celebrated  for  its 
embroidery,  which  was  in  great  demand  at 
Rome.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  continen¬ 
tal  reputation,  and  from  the  11th  to  the 
16th  century  the  art  of  pictorial  needlework 
was  of  the  highest  importance  both  as  a  re¬ 
creation  and  as  an  industry.  Embroidery  is 
commonly  divided  into  two  classes :  white 
embroidery  applied  to  dress  and  furniture,  in 
which  the  French  and  the  Swiss  excel;  and 
embroidery  in  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  chiefly 
in  demand  for  ecclesiastical  vestments,  &c. 
The  Chinese,  Hindus,  Persians,  and  I’urks 
excel  in  work  of  this  kind. 

Embrun  (an-brun),  a  picturesque  walled 
town,  France,  dep.  Hautes-Alpes,  on  a  rocky 
eminence  on  the  Durance.  It  was  sacked 
successively  by  Vandals,  Huns,  Saxons,  and 
Moors,  by  the  Protestants  in  1573,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1692.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral.  Pop.  3957. 

Em'bryo,  (1)  in  zoology,  the  earliest  and 
rudimentary  form  in  which  any  young  ani¬ 
mal  appears;  it  may  be  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  animal  in  the  womb,  before  the 
several  members  are  distinctly  formed,  after 
which  it  is  called  the  foetus.  (See  next  ar¬ 
ticle.)  (2)  In  plants  the  embryo  is  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  organism  contained  in  the  seed. 

Embryol'ogy,  the  branch  of  biology  com¬ 


prising  the  history  of  animals  from  the  first 
appearance  of  organization  in  the  egg  or 
ovum  (the  embryo  stage)  up  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  perfect  form.  The  importance 
of  the  study  partly  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  history  of  animals  thus  traced 
reveals  the  existence  of  structures  which 
disappear  at  a  later  period,  or  become  ob¬ 
scured  by  arrest  of  their  development,  or 
by  union  with  other  parts,  and  permits  us 
to  follow  the  steps  by  which  complex  organs 
arise  by  the  combination  of  simpler  parts. 
Thus  points  of  affinity  are  detected  between 
species  and  orders  whose  adult  aspect  is  very 
unlike.  As  a  systematic  study  embryology 
dates  only  from  the  present  century,  though 
Aristotle  and  Galen  had  considered  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  though  Harvey  and  other  later 
physiologists  did  much  in  the  way  of  direct 
observation  to  lay  the  foundations  of  higher 
work. 

Em' den,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Hanover,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  occu¬ 
pying  a  low  flat  intersected  by  numerous 
canals.  The  principal  building  is  the  great 
church,  built  in  1455.  The  harbours,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  town  by  canals,  are  shallow. 
It  exports  grain,  dairy  produce,  gin,  &c. ,  and 
has  ship-building  yards,  and  manufactures 
hosiery,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  13,634. 

Em'erald,  a  well-known  gem  of  pure 
green  colour,  somewhat  harder  than  quartz; 
sp.  gravity  2*67  to  2‘73.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  the  rare  element  glucinum 
or  beryllium,  which  was  detected  in  it  by 
Vauquelin  after  it  had  been  discovered  by 
the  same  chemist  in  the  beryl.  Its  colour  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  chromium.  Its  natural 
form  is  either  rounded  or  that  of  a  short 
six-sided  prism.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  of 
the  precious  stones,  but  is  not  acted  on  by 
acids.  Emeralds  of  large  size  and  at  the 
same  time  fi'ee  from  flaws  are  rare;  the 
largest  on  record  is  said  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Manta  in  Peru  when  the  Spaniards  first  ar¬ 
rived  there.  It  was  as  big  as  an  ostrich  egg, 
and  was  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  emer¬ 
alds.  The  ancients,  who  valued  them,  espe¬ 
cially  for  engraving,  are  said  to  have  pro¬ 
cured  them  from  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  The 
finest  are  now  obtained  from  Colombia. 
The  oriental  emerald  is  a  variety  of  the 
ruby,  of  a  green  colour,  and  is  an  extremely 
rare  gem.  See  Beryl. 

Emerald  Green,  known  also  as  Schwein- 
furth  Green,  and  by  a  great  number  of 
other  names,  a  vivid  light-green  pigment, 
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prepared  from  arseniate  of  copper,  and  used 
both  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting.  It  is 
extremely  poisonous. 

Em'erson,  Ralph  Waldo,  an  American 
poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Boston  in 
1803.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1821, 
for  five  years  taught  in  a  school,  and  in 
1829  became  minister  to  a  Unitarian  church 
in  Boston,  but  in  1832  resigned  his  charge. 
He  spent  greater  part  of  1833  in  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  began  his  career  as  a 
lecturer  on  various  subjects,  in  which  capa- 
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city  he  acted  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In 
1835  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  in  1836  published  a 
small  volume  called  Nature.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  editors  of  the  Dial,  a  trans¬ 
cendental  magazine  begun  in  1840.  Two 
volumes  of  his  essays  were  published  in  1841 
and  1844,  and  his  poems  in  1846.  His  mis¬ 
cellaneous  addresses  had  been  published  in 
England  in  1844,  and  on  visiting  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  1847  he  was  welcomed  by  a  large 
circle  of  admirers.  In  1850  he  published 
Representative  Men  ;  in  1856,  English 
Traits ;  in  1860,  The  Conduct  of  Life ;  in 
1869,  May  Day  and  Other  Poems,  and  So¬ 
ciety  and  Solitude;  in  1871,  Parnassus,  a 
collection  of  poems;  in  1876,  Letters  and 
Social  Aims.  He  died  April  27,  1882. 
Emerson  showed  certain  similarities  with 
Carlyle,  of  whom  he  was  a  friend  and  cor¬ 
respondent.  Their  correspondence  ap^ared 
in  1883.  He  was  one  of  the  most  original 
and  influential  writers  that  the  U.  States 
have  produced. 

Em'ery,  an  impure  variety  of  corundum, 
of  blackish  or  bluish -gray  colour,  chiefly 
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found  in  shapeless  masses  and  mixed  with 
other  minerals.  It  contains  about  82  per 
cent  of  alumina,  and  a  small  portion  of  iron; 
is  very  hard;  is  infusible,  and  is  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  acids.  The  best  emery  is  brought 
from  the  Levant,  chiefly  from  Cape  Emeri 
in  Naxos.  It  also  occurs  in  Spain,  and  in  a 
few  iron-mines  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  cutting  and  polishing  precious 
stones;  in  smoothing  the  surface  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  lenses  preparatory  to  their 
being  polished;  in  the  polishing  of  marble; 
by  cutlers,  locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  other 
artisans.  For  all  these  purposes  it  is  pul¬ 
verized  in  large  iron  mortars  or  in  steel 
mills,  and  the  powder,  which  is  rough  and 
sharp,  is  carefully  washed  and  sifted  into 
eight  or  ten  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
Emery-paper  and  emery-cloth  are  made  by 
laying  a  thin  coat  of  glue  upon  the  fabric, 
and  dusting  the  emery  from  a  sieve  of  the 
required  size. 

Em'esa,  an  ancient  town,  now  called 
Hems  (which  see). 

Emet'ic,  any  substance  administered  to 
induce  vomiting.  Emetics  are  most  com¬ 
monly  administered  to  remove  poisonous  or 
indigestible  substances  from  the  stomach,  or 
to  clear  the  air-passages  of  obstructive  mor¬ 
bid  material  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  croup, 
&c.  Ipecacuanha  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
frequently  given  for  these  purposes,  or,  as  a 
readily  obtainable  substitute,  mustard  stirred 
into  water.  They  should,  however,  always 
be  administered  with  caution,  or  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  system  may  result. 

Em'etine,  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle 
obtained  from  ipecacuanha  root.  In  a  dose 
of  J  gi'ain  it  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic, 
followed  by  sleep;  in  a  dose  of  to  ^ 
grain  it  stimulates  expectoration  from  the 
lungs. 

Emeu,  Emu  (emu),  a  large  cursorial  bird, 
Dromaius  Novce  Hollandice,  formerly  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  whole  Australian  continent, 
but  now  almost  extirpated  in  many  districts. 
It  is  allied  to  the  cassowary,  but  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  absence  of  a  ‘  helmet’  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  It  nearly  equals  the  os¬ 
trich  in  bulk,  being  thicker  in  the  body, 
though  its  legs  and  neck  are  shorter.  Its 
feet  are  three-toed  (the  ostrich  has  two  toes), 
and  its  feathers,  which  are  double,  are  of  a 
dull  sooty-brown  colour,  those  about  the 
neck  and  head  being  of  a  hairy  texture. 
The  wings  are  small  and  useless  for  flight, 
but  the  bird  can  run  with  great  speed,  and 
emeu  coursing  as  a  sport  is  said  to  surpass 
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that  of  the  hare.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
emeu  is  by  some  considered  a  delicacy.  The 
emeu  is  a  bird  of  the  plain,  the  cassowary  of 
the  forest.  *It  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be 
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kept  out  of  doors  in  temperate  climates.  It 
feeds  on  vegetable  matter,  fruits,  roots,  &c. 

Emeu  Wren  ( Stipiturus  malachurus),  a 
small  Australian  bird  allied  to  the  warblers, 
somewhat  similar  to  a  wren,  but  having  the 
tail-feathers  long,  stiff,  and  thinly  barbed, 
similar  to  emeu  feathers. 

Emigration,  the  departure  of  inhabitants 
from  one  country  or  state  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  residence.  The  prime  cause  of 
such  removal  is  over-population,  though  it 
is  often  influenced  by  particular  and  tem¬ 
porary  incidents,  such  as  an  industrial  crisis, 
a  religious  or  political  movement,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  colony,  the  desire  to  escape 
from  laws  regarded  as  oppressive  or  from 
compulsory  military  service.  In  barbarous 
times  a  tribe  having  exhausted  the  tract  on 
which  it  had  established  itself,  naturally 
migrated  to  more  tempting  territory.  In 
Greece  the  limited  territories  of  the  states 
rendered  the  occasional  deportation  of  part 
of  the  inhabitants  to  form  new  colonies  a 
necessity;  while  at  Rome,  where  the  land 
was  held  by  a  few  proprietors,  and  the 
trades  and  professions  mainly  exercised  by 
slaves,  the  larger  part  of  the  free  population 
had  few  sources  of  income  apart  from  the 
occupation  of  portions  of  conquered  terri¬ 
tory  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
middle  ages  emigration  was  to  some  extent 
stayed  by  the  fact  that  the  feudal  system 
confined  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  soil 
or  within  the  insuperable  limits  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  Emigration,  in  its  proper  sense, 
to  America  commenced  with  the  departure 
of  the  Puritans  who  colonized  New  Eng¬ 
land;  after  which  the  Germans  colonized 
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Pennsylvania,  the  Dutch  New  York,  the 
Swedes  Delaware,  the  French  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  (See  Colony.)  Still  the  current  of 
emigration  was  slow  until  1815,  when  its  rapid 
increase  at  first  occasioned  some  alarm.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  however,  acts  forbidding  emigration 
were  either  repealed  or  allowed  to  become 
obsolete,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
1815-45  the  annual  emigration  from  Britain 
(only  2081  in  1815)  had  risen  on  three  oc¬ 
casions  to  fully  100,000.  In  1847  it  rose  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  while  in  the  five 
years  1849-53  the  average  annual  emigra¬ 
tion  was  not  less  than  323,000.  From  the 
year  1855  the  numbers  diminished  consider¬ 
ably,  the  annual  average  of  the  period  1855- 
59  being  134,304,  and  that  of  1 860— (54  being 
only  127,779.  Succeeding  quinquennial  pe¬ 
riods,  however,  show,  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  1875-79,  a  fairly  steady  increase, 
the  numbers  of  the  annual  averages  being: 
1865-69,165,283;  1870-74,  206,275;  1875- 
79,  124,503;  1880-84,  262,441.  Of  late 
years  the  higher  numbers  have  been  well 
maintained,  the  total  for  the  year  1891  being 
334,543,  of  whom  33,752  emigrants  went  to 
the  N.  American  colonies,  252,016  to  the 
United  States,  19,957  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand, and  28,775  to  otherplaces.  Against 
these  numbers  there  must,  of  course,  be  set 
a  large  influx,  every  year,  of  immigrants 
from  abroad,  the  number  of  these  in  1891 
being  151,360.  Other  European  countries 
have  also  sent  out  large  numbers  of  emi¬ 
grants,  especially  Germany,  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  and  Italy,  Germany  being 
second  in  numbers  only  to  the  U.  King¬ 
dom.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Germans  go  to 
the  U.  States.  Many  Italians  have  in  re¬ 
cent  years  emigrated  to  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public. 

Emigres  (a-mi-gras),  a  name  given  more 
particularly  to  those  persons  who  left  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  French 
revolution.  At  the  head  of  these  emigrants 
stood  the  royal  princes  of  Conde,  Provence, 
and  Artois,  the  first  of  whom  collected  a 
part  of  the  fugitives  to  co-operate  with  the 
allied  armies  in  Germany  for  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  At  Coblentz  a  particular 
court  of  justice  was  established  to  settle 
causes  relating  to  the  French  emigres.  The 
corps  of  Conde  was  finally  taken  into  the 
Russian  service,  and  was  disbanded  in  the 
Russian- Austrian  campaign  of  1799.  When 
Napoleon  became  emperor  he  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  all  but  a  few  of  the  emigrants  to 
return  to  their  country;  but  many  declined 
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to  return  until  after  his  downfall.  By  the 
charter  of  1814  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
recovery  of  their  estates  and  privileges;  and 
though,  by  a  law  of  April,  1825,  some  com¬ 
pensation  was  decreed  to  them,  the  grant 
was  withdrawn  again  after  the  July  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Emilian  Provinces,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  Italian  provinces  annexed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  1860.  They  com¬ 
prised  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  (Romagna)  and  the  Duchies  of  Mo¬ 
dena  and  Parma. 

Eminence,  an  honorary  title  given  in  1630 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  cardinals.  Up  to 
that  time  they  had  been  called  illustrissimi 
and  reverend issimi. 

Emir  (em'er),  the  title  given  by  Moham¬ 
medans  to  independent  chiefs  or  princes, 
A  mir  or  A  meer  being  the  same  word.  When 
associated  with  other  words  it  denotes  the 
heads  of  certain  departments  in  Turkey. 
Thus  the  caliphs  style  themselves  Emir-al 
Mumenin ,  Prince  of  the  Faithful;  Emir-al 
Omrah,  Prince  of  Princes,  is  the  title  of  the 
governors  of  the  different  provinces.  The 
title  is  also  given  in  Turkey  to  all  the  real 
or  supposed  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
through  his  daughter  Fatimah. 

Emmenagognes  (em-men'a-gogz),  medi¬ 
cines  tending  to  promote  menstruation. 

Emmerich  (em'e-ri/t),  a  walled  town, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  5  miles  n.e.  of  Cleves.  It  carries  on 
an  active  trade  chiefly  with  Holland.  Pop. 
8900. 

Em'met,  Robert,  an  Irish  rebel,  born  at 
Cork  in  1780.  He  was  expelled  from  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin,  in  1798,  on  the  ground 
of  exciting  disaffection  and  rebellion,  and 
having  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
government,  quitted  Ireland.  He  returned 
there  on  the  repeal  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  -Corpus  Act,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  for  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  Ire¬ 
land.  In  July,  1803,  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  the  foolish  rebellion  in  which  Lord  Kil- 
warden  and  others  perished.  He  was  ar¬ 
rested  a  few  days  afterwards,  tried,  and 
executed.  His  fate  excited  special  interest 
from  his  attachment  to  Miss  Sarah  Curran, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  barrister. 

Emol'lients,  medicines  of  an  oleaginous, 
saponaceous,  or  emulsive  character,  applied 
to  surfaces,  generally  external,  to  soothe  and 
allay  any  tendencies  to  irritation  or  inflam¬ 
mation,  &c. 


Emotion,  a  term  variously  used  by  psy¬ 
chologists;  sometimes  as  one  of  the  divisions 
of  feeling  the  other  being  sensation;  some¬ 
times  as  opposed  to  feeling  when  the  latter 
is  identified  with  sensation,  and’ sometimes 
as  distinct  from  both  sensation  and  feeling, 
when  the  last  term  is  rigidly  confined  to  the 
sense  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  any  of  these 
uses,  however,  emotions  are  distinguished 
from  sensations  in  that  sensations  are  pri¬ 
mary  forms  of  consciousness  arising  by  ex¬ 
ternal  excitation,  are  comparatively  simple 
and  immediately  preservative  phenomena, 
and  are  definite  in  character  and  capable 
of  localization;  while  emotions  are  secondary 
or  derived  forms  of  consciousness,  are  com¬ 
plex  and  representative,  and  are  vague  and 
diffused.  Sensations  are  said  to  be  ‘peri¬ 
pherally  initiated,’  while  emotions  are  cen¬ 
trally  initiated.  When,  in  addition  to  its 
being  distinguished  from  sensation,  it  is  also 
distinguished  from  feeling,  emotion  is  applied 
to  the  whole  psychical  condition  accompany¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain  (feeling). 
The  muscles  of  the  body  and  the  organic 
functions  of  the  system  are  often  consider¬ 
ably  influenced  by  emotion,  which  naturally 
seeks  an  outward  expression  unless  held  in 
check  by  what  Darwin  has  called  serviceable 
associated  habits. 

Empan'nel,  to  enter  the  names  of  the 
jurors  into  a  schedule,  roll,  or  page  of  a 
book,  called  the  panel. 

Emped'ocles  (-klez),  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  born  about  460  B.c. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  in  his  native  city, 
and  the  Agrigentines  regarded  him  with  the 
highest  veneration  as  public  benefactor,  poet, 
orator,  physician,  prophet,  and  magician. 
Aristotle  states  that  he  died  in  obscurity,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
but  he  is  also  said  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  in  order  to 
make  it  be  believed,  by  his  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance,  that  he  was  of  divine  origin.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Lucian,  however,  his  sandals  were 
thrown  out  from  the  volcano,  and  the  manner 
of  his  death  revealed.  Empedocles  holds 
earth,  water,  fire,  air,  as  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  and  indestructible  elements  from 
whose  union  and  separation  everything  that 
exists  is  formed.  To  these  material  elements 
are  added  the  two  moving  or  operative  prin¬ 
ciples  of  love  and  hatred,  or  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

Emperor  (from  the  Latin  imperator;  in 
German,  Kaiser ,  from  Ccesar),  the  title  of 
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the  highest  rank  of  sovereigns.  The  word 
imperator ,  from  imp er are,  to  command,  in 
its  most  general  sense  signified  the  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  republic  imperator  became  the 
title  of  the  rulers  or  emperors,  and  indicated 
their  supreme  power.  Victorious  generals 
were  still,  however,  sometimes  saluted  with 
the  title  imperator,  in  its  original  sense.  With 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  title  was  lost  in  the 
West,  but  was  kept  up  in  the  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  Empire  for  nearly  ten  centuries. 
In  800  it  was  renewed  in  the  West  when 
Charlemagne  was  crowned,  by  Leo  III.,  as 
‘  Carolus  Augustus,  the  God-sent  pious  and 
great  emperor  of  Rome.’  It  was,  however, 
for  many  centuries  considered  necessary  to 
be  crowned  at  Rome,  in  order  to  be  formally 
invested  with  the  title  of  emperor .  The 
imperial  dignity  became  extinct  in  the  East 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
but  the  title  was  adopted  by  Peter  I.  of 
Russia  in  1 7  2 1 .  N apoleon  I.  adopted  the  ol  d 
idea  of  an  empire  as  a  general  union  of 
states  under  the  protection,  or  at  least  poli¬ 
tical  preponderance,  of  one  powerful  state; 
and  he  was  followed  in  this  by  his  nephew, 
Napoleon  III.  In  1 806  the  first  German  Em¬ 
pire,  1000  years  old,  became  extinct,  and  the 
German  Emperor,  Francis  II.,  adopted  the 
title  of  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria.  In 
December,  1 870,  the  second  German  Empire 
was  formed,  King  William  of  Prussia  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  the  imperial  office  and  title 
offered  him  at  Versailles  while  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Paris.  Britain  is  considered  as 
an  empire,  the  crown  as  imperial,  and  the 
parliament  is  styled  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  the 
sovereign  has  not  the  imperial  title  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  home  dominions,  though  the 
Queen  bears  the  title  of  Empress  of  India. 
The  sovereigns  of  China,  Japan,  and  Mo¬ 
rocco  are  often,  though  with  little  propriety, 
called  emperors. 

Emperor  Moth  ( Satarniapavonia  minor), 

a  British  moth  of  the  silk-worm  family. 
The  colour  is  grayish-brown,  with  a  faint 
purple  tinge.  The  wings  are  about  3  inches 
in  expanse,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
large  eye-like  spot.  The  larva  is  of  a  green 
colour,  with  a  black  band  on  each  segment. 

Empetra'cese,  a  small  nat.  order  of  heath¬ 
like  exogenous  plants,  of  which  the  type  is 
the  crowberry. 

Em'phasis,  in  rhetoric,  a  special  stress  or 
force  given  to  some  syllable,  word,  or  words 
in  speaking,  in  order  to  impress  the  hearers 


in  some  desired  manner,  thus  differing  from 
accent,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed. 

Emphyse'ma,  in  medicine,  an  inflation  of 
some  part  of  the  body  by  the  introduction  of 
air  into  the  cellular  tissue,  as  from  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trachea  or  lungs. 

Empire,  the  dominions  of  an  emperor 
(which  see). — Empire  State,  a  name  given 
to  New  York  State,  New  York  being  called 
the  Empire  City. 

Empir'ic,  in  medical  history  (from  the 
Greek  word  empeiria,  experience),  an  ap¬ 
pellation  assumed  by  a  sect  of  physicians 
who  contended  that  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  alone  were  the  foundation  of  the 
art  of  medicine.  An  empiric,  in  modern 
medicine,  is  a  physician  who  has  had  no  regu¬ 
lar  professional  education,  but  who  relies  on 
what  is  frequently  a  very  crude  experience. 

Employer’s  Liability  Act,  a  British  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1880,  by  which, 
within  certain  limits,  an  injured  workman 
or,  in  event  of  his  death,  his  relatives  or 
representatives  may  claim  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  compensation  for  injuries  received  in 
his  service.  Thus  the  employer  is  liable 
when  the  injury  has  been  caused  by  any 
defect  in  the  works,  machinery,  &c.,  by  the 
negligence  of  a  superintendent  or  any  one 
with  authority  over  the  employ 6,  by  the 
negligence  of  any  person  in  charge  of  rail¬ 
way  signals,  points,  &c.  An  action  must  be 
brought  within  six  months  of  the  accident, 
or  twelve  months  of  the  death,  and  notice 
of  injury  received  must  be  given  within  six 
weeks.  This  act  has  been  followed  in  the 
United  States. 

Em'poli,  a  town  in  North  Italy,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Arno,  16  miles  w.S.w.  of 
Florence  ;  has  an  old  collegiate  church  with 
good  paintings,  and  manufactures  of  straw- 
bonnets,  &c.  Pop.  6500. 

Empo'rium  (Greek,  emporion,  a  mart, 
from  emporos,  a  merchant),  a  centre  of  ex¬ 
tensive  commerce,  a  trading  town  or  city. 

Empo'ria,  Lyon  co.,  Kan.;  centre  of  a 
fine  agricultural  district.  Pop.  7550. 

Empye'ma,  in  medicine,  a  collection  of 
pus  or  morbid  matter  in  some  cavity  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
or  chest. 

Empyreu'ma,  the  smell  arising  from  or¬ 
ganic  matter  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  but  not  enough  to  carbonize  it  en¬ 
tirely.  The  products  of  imperfect  combus¬ 
tion,  as  from  wood  heated  in  heaps  or  dis¬ 
tilled  in  close  vessels,  are  frequently  distin¬ 
guished  as  empyreumatic. 
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Ems,  a  beautiful  watering-place  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the 
river  Lahn,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Rhine.  Its  mineral  waters  are  warm 
— from  70°  to  118°  Fahr.,  contain  large 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  used 
in  chronic  catarrhs,  pulmonary  complaints, 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  gout,  and  some 
diseases  of  the  urinary  vessels.  There  are 
about  8000  visitors  each  season.  Pop.  6943. 

Ems,  a  river  of  North-west  Germany, 
which  flows  north-west  through  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Hanover,  and  falls  into  the 
Dollart  Estuary  near  Emden ;  length  230 
miles. 

Emu.  See  Emeu. 

Emul'sine,  or  Synaptase,  an  albuminous 
or  caseous  substance  of  which  the  white 
part  of  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds  chiefly 
consists;  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Welder. 

Emul'sion,  a  medical  preparation,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  oily  or  resinous  substance  made  to 
combine  with  water  b}7  some  substance  that 
itself  has  the  property  of  combining  with 
both,  such  as  gum  arabic,  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
almonds,  &c. 

E'mys,  a  genus  of  tortoises,  type  of  the 
family  Emydidae,  which  includes  the  terra¬ 
pins  of  America  and  others. 

Enaliosau'rians  (‘sea-lizards’),  a  group  of 
gigantic  extinct  reptiles  of  which  the  ichthy¬ 
osaurus  and  plesiosaurus  were  the  chief. 

Enam'el,  a  vitreous  glaze  of  various  colours 
fused  to  the  surface  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  other  substances.  The  art  of  enamelling, 
which  is  of  great  antiquity,  was  practised  by 
the  Assyrians  and  by  the  Egyptians,  from 
whom  it  may  have  passed  into  Greece,  and 
thence  into  Rome  and  its  provinces,  including 
Great  Britain,  where  various  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ties  with  enamelled  ornamentation  havebeen 
discovered.  The  enamelled  gold  cup  given 
by  King  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  proves  that  the  art  was  known 
among  the  Normans.  The  Byzantines  of 
the  1  Oth  century  produced  excellent  cloisonne 
enamels  on  a  gold  base,  the  cloisonne  pro¬ 
cess  consisting  in  tracing  the  design  in  fillets 
of  gold  upon  the  gold  plate  and  filling  up 
the  small  moulds  thus  formed  with  enamels 
the  design  appearing  in  coloured  enamels 
separated  by  thin  gold  partitions  or  cloisons. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  enamels  were 
filled  into  hollows  beaten  out  in  the  gold 
plate,  which  formed  part  of  the  field.  In 
the  12th  century  the  town  of  Limoges  ac¬ 
quired  the  high  reputation  for  inlaid  enamels 
which  it  held  till  the  14th  century,  and  re¬ 
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acquired  in  the  16th  for  its  painted  enamels. 
The  costliness  of  the  sculptured  ground  had 
led  the  Italians  early  in  the  14th  century 
to  substitute  the  practice  of  incising  the 
design  on  the  face  of  the  plate,  and  then 
covering  it  with  a  transparent  enamel.  The 
further  step,  which  made  the  Limousin 
workshops  famous,  consisted  in  the  method 
of  superficial  enamelling,  in  which  opaque 
colours  or  colours  laid  on  a  white  opaque 
ground  were  used.  The  Limoges  school  de¬ 
generated  greatly  in  the  17th  century,  but 
its  method  with  certain  modifications  in 
detail  is  still  employed.  The  basis  of  all 
kinds  of  enamel  is  a  perfectly  transparent 
and  fusible  glass,  wThich  is  rendered  either 
semitransparent  or  opaque  by  the  admixture 
of  metallic  oxides.  White  enamels  are  com¬ 
posed  by  melting  the  oxide  of  tin  with  glass, 
and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  manganese 
or  phosphate  of  calcium  to  increase  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  colour.  The  addition  of  the 
oxide  of  lead,  or  antimony,  or  oxide  of  silver, 
produces  a  yellow  enamel.  Reds  are  formed 
by  copper,  and  by  an  intermixture  of  the 
oxides  of  gold  and  iron.  Greens,  violets,  and 
blues  are  formed  from  the  oxides  of  copper, 
cobalt,  and  iron.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  enamelling  was  largely  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  snuff-boxes,  tea- canisters, 
candlesticks,  and  other  small  articles.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  extensively  applied  to 
the  coating  of  iron  vessels  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  the  protection  of  the  insides  of  baths, 
cisterns,  and  boilers,  and  the  like.  Enamel¬ 
ling  in  colours  upon  iron  is  now  common, 
iron  plates  being  thus  treated  by  means  of 
various  mixtures,  and  words  and  designs  of 
various  kinds  being  permanently  fixed  upon 
them  by  stencilling,  for  advertising,  sign¬ 
boards,  &c. 

Ena'ra,  a  lake  of  Russia,  in  the  north  of 
Finland,  about  50  miles  long  by  30  miles 
broad.  It  is  studded  by  innumerable  islets, 
receives  several  streams,  and  is  connected 
by  the  Patsjoki  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  At 
its  south-west  extremity  is  a  small  fishing 
town  of  same  name,  with  an  annual  fair. 

Enare'a,  a  region  belonging  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Gallas,  south  from  Abyssinia. 
Sakha  is  the  chief  town.  Coffee  and  ivory 
are  the  chief  exports.  The  inhabitants  are 
the  most  civilized  of  the  Gallas. 

Enarthro'sis,  a  ball-and-socket  joint. 

Encampment.  See  Camp. 

Encar'pus,  in  architecture,  a  sculptured 
ornament  in  imitation  of  a  garland  of  fruits, 
leaves,  or  flowers,  suspended  between  twro 
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points.  The  garland  is  of  greatest  size  in 
the  middle,  and  diminishes  gradually  to  the 
points  of  suspension,  from  which  the  ends 
generally  hang  down.  The  encarpus  is  some- 
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Encarpus,  from  Palazzo  Niccolini,  Rome. 

times  composed  of  an  imitation  of  drapery 
similarly  disposed,  and  sometimes  of  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  musical  instruments,  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  or  of  the  chase. 

Encaustic  Painting,  a  kind  of  painting 
practised  by  the  ancients,  for  the  perfecting 
of  which  heating  or  burning  in  was  re- 
quired.  Pliny  distinguishes  three  species, 
in  all  of  which  wax  was  used  along  with  col¬ 
ours.  The  art  has  been  revived  in  modern 
times,  but  has  not  been  greatly  employed. 
As  the  thing  chiefly  regarded  in  encaustic 
painting  was  the  securing  of  permanence 
and  durability  by  the  application  of  heat, 
the  word  encaustic  has  been  applied  to  other 
and  widely  different  processes.  Thus  it  has 
been  used  for  painting  on  earthen  vessels,  for 
painting  on  porcelain  and  work  in  enamel; 
and  in  the  same  way  it  was  given  to  the 
painting  on  glass  of  the  middle  ages.  See 
next  article. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  ornamental  paving-tiles 
of  baked  pottery,  much  used  during  the 
middle  ages  in  the  pavements  of  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  en¬ 
caustic  tile,  strictly  so-called,  was  decorated 
with  patterns  formed  by  different  coloured 
clays  inlaid  in  the  tile  and  fired  with  it. 
The  art  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  to  have 
attained  its  highest  perfection  during  the 
13th,  and  to  have  sunk  into  disuse  in  the 
15th.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  it 
was  principally  carried  on  in  England  and 
Normandy.  After  a  long  lapse  the  art  was 
revived  in  England  in  1830  by  Wright,  a 
Shelton  potter.  In  modern  manufacture 
two  methods  are  employed,  the  ‘plastic’  and 
the  ‘semi-dry’  or  ‘dust’  method.  The  first 
is,  in  all  essentials,  that  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  perfection  of 


modern  moulding  appliances;  the  second 
consists  in  ramming  pulverized  clav  with  a 
minimum  of  moisture  into  metal  die3,  the 
subsequent  firing  of  tiles  thus  consolidated 
being  attended  with  less  risk  from  shrinkage. 

Enceinte  (an-sant  ),  in  fortification,  the 
continuous  line  of  works  which  forms  the 
main  inclosure  of  a  town  or  fortress.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  area  within  this 
line. 

Ence'nia,  festivals  anciently  commemo¬ 
rative  of  the  founding  of  a  city  or  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  church ;  and  in  later  times 
periodical  ceremonies,  as  at  Oxford,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  founders  and  benefactors. 

Enceph'ala,  that  division  of  the  Mollusca 
characterized  by  possessing  a  distinct  head, 
and  comprising  the  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda, 
and  Cephalopoda. 

Encephalitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Enceph  alon,  a  term  for  the  brain  and 
whole  nervous  mass  included  in  the  skull. 

Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  a  name  common 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Circcca,  nat.  order 
Onagracete,  two  species  being  found  in 
Britain,  C.  lutetidna  and  C.  alplna.  The 
former  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
hasdelicate  ovateleaves, small  whiteflowers 
tinged  with  pink,  and  small  roundish  seed- 
vessels  covered  with  hooked  bristles.  It 
abounds  in  shady  woods.  C.  alplna ,  which 
is  similar,  but  smaller  and  more  delicate,  is 
found  in  Scotland  and  north  of  England. 
Both  species  are  found  in  the  U.  States. 

Enchasing,  the  art  of  producing  raised 
or  indented  ornamental  figures  and  designs 
upon  metallic  surfaces.  See  Chasing. 

Enchorial  (en-ko'ri-al)  Writing,  the  form 
of  writing  used  by  the  old  Egyptians  for 
the  common  purposes  of  life,  as  distinct 
from  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  (used  by 
the  priests).  Called  also  Demotic. 

Encke  (en'ke),  Johann  Franz,  German 
astronomer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1791.  He 
studied  under  the  astronomer  Gauss  at  Got¬ 
tingen.  During  the  war  of  Liberation  (1813- 
15)  he  served  as  artillerist  in  the  German 
army,  and  after  the  peace  became  assistant 
in  the  observatory  of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha. 
Here  he  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  comet  ob¬ 
served  by  Mechain,  Miss  Herschel,  and  Pons, 
predicted  its  return,  and  detected  a  gradual 
acceleration  of  movement,  ascribed  by  him 
to  the  presence  of  a  resisting  medium.  The 
comet  is  now  known  as  Encke’s  comet.  (See 
Comets.)  The  fame  of  his  works  Die  Ent- 
fernung  der  Sonne  (The  Distance  of  the 
Sun)  and  Der  Venusdurchgang  von  1769 
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(Transit  of  Venus  of  1769)  led  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  director  of  the  Berlin  Obser¬ 
vatory  (1825),  a  position  which  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1865. 

Enclave  (an-klav),  a  term  used  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  to  denote  a  place  or  coun¬ 
try  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  another  power.  Thus  several  petty 
duchies  and  principalities  are  enclaves  of 
Prussia. 

En'crinite,  a  name  often  applied  to  all 
the  marine  animals  of  the  order  Crinoidea 
or  stone  -  lilies,  class  Echinodermata,  but 
more  specifically  restricted  to  the  genera 


a,  Fossil  Encrinite  with  arms  closed,  b  b,  Portions  of  the 
Encrinite  stem,  c,  Separate  joints. 

having  rounded,  smooth  stems  attached  to 
the  bottom,  and  supporting  the  body  of  the 
animal,  which  has  numerous  jointed  arms 
radiating  from  a  central  disc,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  situated.  Encrinites  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous  in  past  ages  of  the  world’s 
history;  of  those  still  existing  our  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  greatly  increased  of  recent 
years  through  deep-sea  dredging.  Some  of 
these  forms  are  very  graceful  and  interest¬ 
ing.  See  also  Crinoidea. 

Encyclopaedia,  Cyclopedia,  or  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  (Greek  cn,  in,  kyklos,  a  circle,  and 
paideia,  instruction),  a  systematic  view  of 
the  whole  extent  of  human  knowledge  or  of 
particular  departments  of  it,  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  arranged  generally  in  alphabetic  order. 
Varro  and  Pliny  the  elder,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  attempted  works  of  an  encyclopaedic 
nature,  the  latter  in  his  well-known  His- 
toria  Naturalis,  or  Natural  History.  Other 
ancient  encyclopedic  works  were  those  of 
Stobaeus  and  Suidas,  and  especially  of  Mar- 
cianus  Capella.  In  the  13th  century  a  work 
on  a  regular  plan  was  compiled  by  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (d.  1264),  in  which 
was  exhibited  the  whole  sum  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  middle  ages.  His  work  was 
entitled  Speculum  Historiale,  Naturale, 
Doctrinale,  to  which  an  anonymous  author 
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added,  some  years  later,  a  Speculum  Morale. 
Roger  Bacon’s  Opus  Majus  also  belonged 
to  the  encyclopedic  class.  An  exceedingly 
popular  work  was  the  De  Proprietatibus 
Rerum  of  Bartholomeus  de  Glanvilla,  an 
English  Franciscan  Friar,  which  maintained 
its  reputation  from  1360  to  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  In  the  17th  century  various 
encyclopedic  works  were  compiled,  such  as 
the  Latin  one  of  Johann  Heinrich  Alsted  (in 
7  vols.,  Herborn,  1620).  In  1674  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  Moreri’s  Le  Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique;  in  1677  Johann  Jacob 
Hoffmann  published  at  Basel  his  Lexicon 
Universale;  and  in  1697  appeared  Bayle’s 
famous  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique, 
which  is  still  of  great  value.  The  first  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabetical  encyclopaedia  was  the  Lexi¬ 
con  Technicum,  published  in  1704.  Among 
the  chief  English  works  of  this  kind  are:  1. 
Ephraim  Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia,  or  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
published  in  1728  in  2  vols.  folio.  2.  The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,  published  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  nine  editions — the  first  in  1788,  the 
last  in  1875-88  (24  vols.  4to,  besides  an  in¬ 
dex  vol.  1889).  3.  Rees’  Cyclopaedia,  39  vols. 
4to,  illustrated,  1802-20.  4.  Edinburgh  En¬ 
cyclopaedia,  1810-30,  18  vols.  4to,  conducted 
by  Sir  David  (then  Dr.)  Brewster.  5.  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  London,  29  vols. 
4to,  and  containing  some  valuable  complete 
treatises.  6.  The  London  Encyclopaedia, 
by  Thomas  Curtis,  22  vols.  4to;  London, 
1829.  7.  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  in  28 

vols.  small  folio,  1833-43;  since  recast 
under  the  name  of  the  English  Cyclopaedia. 

8.  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,  in  10  vols. 
large  8vo,  1860-68;  new  edition  begun  1888. 

9.  The  Popular  Encyclopaedia,  in  7  vols.  large 
8 vo,  1833-38;  in  14  vols.,  1882-85.  The 
chief  A  merican  encyclopaedias  are  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Americana,  in  13  vols.,  1829-33; 
the  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  in  16  vols., 
1858-63  and  1881,  and  Johnson’s  Universal 
Cyclopedia,  4  vols.,  1 87  4-77,  and  8  vols., 1885. 
Of  the  French  cyclopaedias  the  most  famous 
is  the  great  Dictionnaire  Encyclopddique, 
by  Diderot  and  D’Alembert  (see  next 
article);  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  ou 
par  Ordre  des  Matieres,  Paris,  1781-1832, 
in  201  vols.  4to,  of  which  47  are  plates; 
the  Encyclopedic  Moderne,  1824-32,  26 
vols. ;  the  Encyclopedic  des  Gens  du  Monde, 
1835-44, 22  vols. ;  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Con¬ 
versation  et  de  la  Lecture,  1851-58  (2d  edi¬ 
tion),  16  vols.  with  supplements  since;  and 
the  large  and  valuable  Grand  Dictionnaire 
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UniverselduXIX  Sikcle,  edited  by  Larousse, 
16  vols.  folio  (with  supplementary  vols.). 
Numerous  works  of  this  kind  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  the  most  popular  being  the 
Conversations-Lexikon  of  Brockhaus,  now 
in  its  thirteenth  edition;  Meyer’s  Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon,  in  its  fourth  edition;  Pierer’s 
Konversations-Lexikon,  in  its  seventh  edi¬ 
tion;  and  that  issued  by  Spamer,  now  in  its 
second  edition.  The  most  comprehensive  is 
the  Allgemeine  Encyklopadie,  originally 
edited  by  Professors  Ersch  and  Gruber,  be¬ 
gun  in  1818,  and  not  yet  completed. 

Encyclopedic  (an-sik-lo-pa-de),  The 
French,  the  most  important  work  of  the 
18th  century  after  the  works  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  originated  in  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ephraim  Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia. 
Diderot  was  appointed  to  edit  it,  and  enlisted 
the  ablest  men  of  the  time  as  contributors. 
D’Alembert  (who  wrote  the  famous  Discours 
prdliminaire)  edited  the  mathematics;  Rous¬ 
seau  wrote  the  musical  articles;  Daubenton, 
those  connected  with  natural  history;  the 
Abbd  Yvon,  those  on  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics;  Toussaint,  those  on  jurispru¬ 
dence  ;  Buff  on  contributed  the  article  N  ature ; 
and  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Euler,  Marmon- 
tel,  D’Holbach,  Turgot,  Grimm,  and  Con- 
dorcet  took  some  share  in  the  great  work. 
Diderot  himself  was  a  prolific  contributor 
on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  The  prospectus 
appeared  in  November,  1750,  and  the  first 
volume  in  1751,  the  whole  being  completed, 
despite  fierce  opposition,  in  1765. 

Endec'agon,  a  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides 
and  angles. 

Endemic  (Greek,  en,  and  demos,  people),  a 
name  commonly  applied  to  diseases  which 
attack  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district 
or  country,  and  have  their  origin  in  some 
local  cause,  as  the  physical  character  of  the 
place  where  they  prevail,  or  in  the  employ¬ 
ments,  habits,  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
people.  Diseases  which  are  endemic  in  one 
country  may  also  appear  in  others,  and  be¬ 
come  epidemic  under  influences  resembling 
those  which  are  the  causes  of  the  endemic 
in  the  former  place. 

En'derby  Land,  an  island  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  Ion.  50°  e.,  crossed  by  the  Antarctic 
Circle. 

En'dive,  a  plant,  Cichorium  Endivia,  nat. 
order  Composite,  a  native  of  Asia,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain  in  1548,  and  cultivated 
for  culinary  purposes.  It  has  large  sinuate, 
smooth,  toothed,  or  finely-curled  deep-green 
leaves,  which,  when  blanched,  are  used  in 


salads,  soups,  &c.  Chicory  or  succory  is  C . 
Intybus. 

Endless  Screw,  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  screw,  the  thread  of  which 
gears  into  a  wheel  with  skew  teeth,  the  ob¬ 
liquity  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  pitch 
of  the  screw.  It  is  generally  employed  as 
a  means  of  producing  slow  motion  in  the 
adjustments  of  machines,  rather  than  as 
transmitter  of  any  great  amount  of  power. 

Endlicher  (end'li-Aer),  Stephen  Ladis- 
LAUS,  Austrian  botanist,  &c.,  born  at  Pres- 
burg  in  1804.  He  was  successively  court- 
librarian  at  Vienna,  and  keeper  of  the 
natural  history  museum;  and  in  1840  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna,  and  director  of  the 
botanic  garden,  which  he  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  reorganize.  He  took  part  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  side  in  the  German  revolution  of  1848, 
and  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1849.  Among 
his  chief  botanical  works  are  his  Genera  Plan  - 
tarum,  a  systematic  treatise  on  botany ;  and 
his  Enchiridion  Botanicum  or  Manual  of 
Botany. 

Endocarditis,  the  inflammation  of  the 
endocardium  or  serous  membrane  covering 
the  valves  and  internal  surface  of  the  heart. 

Endog'amy  (Greek,  endon ,  within,  gamos, 
marriage),  a  custom  among  some  savage 
peoples  of  marrying  only  within  their  own 
tribe:  opposite  to  exogamy. 

Endogenous  Plants  (en-doj'e-nus),  or  En- 
dogens  (Gr.  endon ,  within,  gen,  to  produce), 


1,  Section  of  the  stem  of  a  Palm:  c,  Portion  of  stem, 
natural  size,  showing  the  ends  of  the  bundles  of  woody 
fibre;  e.  Remains  of  leaf -stalks;/,  Bundles  of  woody  fibre. 
2,  Endogenous  Leaf,  showing  its  parallel  veins.  3,  Mono- 
cotyledonous  Seed,  showing  its  single  cotyledon:  a,  a.  Co¬ 
tyledon.  4,  Germination  of  Palm:  c.  Cotyledon;  b ,  Albu¬ 
men;  d,  Plumule;  e,  Radicle  issuing  from  a  short  sheath, 
endorhiza.  5,  Flower  of  Endogen. 

one  of  the  large  primary  classes  into  which 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided,  so  named 
in  consequence  of  the  new  woody  bundles 
being  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  stem, 
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in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  pith  and 
bark.  In  transverse  section  these  bundles 
appear  scattered  through  the  cellular  mat¬ 
ter,  being  more  compact  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference.  The  other  organs  of  the  plants 
are  also  characteristic.  The  leaves  are  gen¬ 
erally  parallel-veined,  the  flowers  usually 
with  three  organs  in  each  whorl,  the  seed 
has  an  embryo  with  one  cotyledon,  and  the 
radicle  issues  from  a  sheath  and  is  never 
developed  into  a  tap-root  in  germination. 
To  this  class  belong  palms,  grasses,  rushes, 
lilies,  &c.  Endogens  increase  in  thickness 
only  to  a  limited  extent ;  hence 
they  are  not  injured  by  twining 
plants  as  exogens  are.  ' 

En'domorph,  a  term  applied  to 
minerals  inclosed  in  crystals  of 
other  minerals. 

En'doparasite  (Greek,  endon, 
within),  a  parasite  living  on  the 
internal  organs  of  animals,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  an  ectoparasite ,  which  jj  |jj\ 
infests  the  skin.  r|P| 

Endorhiza  (-rr'za),  in  botany,  a  JjPJf 
term  descriptive  of  the  radicle  of  f/Tf\\ 
the  embryo  of  monocotyledonous  1  fjf  U 
plants,  which  is  developed  inside  a  v  If  ™ 
sheath  (Gr.  endon,  within,  rhiza,  Endorhiza. 
a  root),  from  which  it  issues  in 
germination.  The  cut  shows  the  germina¬ 
ting  embryo  of  the  oat. 

En'doskeleton,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  internal  bony  structure  of  man  and 
other  animals  (Greek,  endon,  within),  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  exoskeleton,  which  is  the 
outer  and  hardened  covering  of  such  animals 
as  the  crab,  lobster,  &c. 

En'dosmose,  or  Endosmo'sis,  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  fluids  or  gases  through  porous 
septa  or  partitions  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior  of  a  vessel.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  endosmotic  action  is 
known  as  an  endosmometer. 

En'dosperm,  the  tissue  surrounding  the 
embryo  in  many  seeds  and  which  is  con¬ 
tained  with  it  within  the  testa.  It  contains 
the  supply  of  food  for  the  germinating  em¬ 
bryo,  and  is  also  called  albumen  or  peri- 
sperm. 

Endym'ion,  a  personage  of  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  according  to  various  accounts  a  hunts¬ 
man,  a  shepherd,  or  a  king  of  Elis,  who 
is  said  to  have  asked  of  Zeus,  or  to  have 
received  as  a  punishment,  eternal  sleep. 
Others  relate  that  Selene  or  Diana  (the 
moon)  conveyed  him  to  Mount  Latmos  in 
Caria,  and  threw  him  into  a  perpetual  sleep 
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in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  his  kisses 
whenever  she  pleased. 

Ene'ma,  any  liquid  or  gaseous  form  of 
medicine  for  injection  into  the  rectum.  It 
is  most  commonly  administered  to  induce 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  but  it  is 
often  the  most  desirable  means  of  conveying 
into  the  system  nourishment  or  stimulants. 

En'ergy,  in  physics,  the  power  that  a  body 
or  system  possesses  of  doing  work.  A  body 
may  possess  energy  in  one  of  two  forms, 
viz.  as  kinetic  energy,  that  is  the  energy 
due  to  motion,  and  potential  energy,  that  is 
energy  due  to  what  may  be  called  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  advantage.  Thus  a  moving  mass,  a 
bullet  for  example,  can  do  work  in  virtue 
of  its  motion,  and  the  name  kinetic  energy 
is  given  to  energy  of  this  kind.  Under 
this  name  is  also  included  energy  belong¬ 
ing  to  molecular  motion,  to  electricity  in 
motion,  to  heat  and  light,  and  to  actual 
chemical  action.  Again,  as  examples  of 
potential  energy  we  may  take  the  case  of 
a  mass  raised  up  to  a  position  in  which  it 
is  capable  of  doing  work  by  falling — the 
weight  of  a  clock  for  instance ;  but  the 
term  also  includes  the  energy  due  to  elec¬ 
trical  separation,  to  absorbed  heat,  and  to 
chemical  separation,  as  in  gunpowder,  which 
is  ready  to  do  work  by  means  of  its  ex¬ 
plosion.  From  the  investigations  of  Joule 
and  others  into  the  nature  and  phenomena 
of  heat  and  the  discovery  of  the  equivalence 
of  a  definite  quantity  of  mechanical  energy 
to  a  definite  quantity  of  heat,  the  grand 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  was 
established.  This  asserts  that  the  total 
amount  of  energy  in  the  universe,  or  in  any 
limited  system  which  does  not  receive  energy 
from  without,  or  part  with  it  to  external 
matter,  is  invariable.  If  energy  of  any  form 
seems  to  disappear  in  such  a  case  it  reap¬ 
pears  in  some  other  form.  Thus,  mechani¬ 
cal  energy  may  be  converted  into  heat. 
Heat  again  may  be  converted  into  the 
energy  of  electricity  in  motion,  or  into  the 
potential  energy  of  chemical  separation. 
And  electrical  energy,  whether  potential  or 
kinetic,  and  the  energy  of  chemical  separa¬ 
tion,  are  also  convertible  into  heat.  (See 
also  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.)  Con¬ 
nected  with  this  principle  is  another  which 
states  that  no  known  natural  process  is  ex¬ 
actly  reversible,  and  that  if  we  transform 
mechanical  energy  into  heat,  for  example, 
we  never  can  pass  back  and  obtain  from  the 
heat  produced  precisely  the  amount  of  me¬ 
chanical  energy  with  which  we  commenced. 


ENFANTIN 

Whatever  attempt  is  made  to  transform 
and  retransform  energy  by  an  imperfect 
process,  and  no  known  process  is  perfect, 
part  of  the  energy  is  necessarily  transformed 
into  heat,  and  is  dissipated  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  further  useful  transformation. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  as  energy  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  transformation,  there  is  a 
constant  process  of  degradation  of  energy 
going  on,  a  process  by  which  energy  con¬ 
stantly  approaches  the  unavailable  form  of 
uniformly  diffused  heat;  and  this  will  go  on 
till  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  universe 
has  taken  this  final  form. 

Enfantin  (an-fan-tan),  Barthelemy  Pro¬ 
sper,  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  St.  Simo- 
nianism;  born  at  Paris  1796.  In  1825  he 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Simon,  who  in 
dying  confided  to  him  the  task  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  work.  This  he  did  with  success 
until  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  when,  as 
the  representative  of  the  social  and  religious 
theories  of  the  school,  he  quarrelled  with 
Bazard,  the  representative  of  its  political 
ideas.  Enfantin  organized  model  commu¬ 
nities,  which  quickly  fell  to  pieces;  the  new 
organ  of  the  sect,  the  Globe,  was  a  failure; 
their  convent  at  Menilmontant,  of  which 
Enfantin  was  ‘  supreme  father,’  was  broken 
up  by  government  (1832).  He  himself  was 
imprisoned  as  an  offender  against  public 
morality  (being  an  advocate  of  free  love), 
and  on  his  release  attempted  to  found  a 
model  colony  in  Egypt,  which  was  broken 
up  in  the  second  year.  He  then  retired 
to  Tain  (Drome),  where  he  lived  for  some 
time  as  a  farmer.  In  1841  he  was  sent  as 
member  of  a  commission  to  explore  the  in¬ 
dustrial  resources  of  Algiers,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  published  a  work  on  the  Colonization 
of  Algiers  (1848).  On  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  started  a  new  journal,  the  Credit  Public, 
but  after  two  years  withdrew  from  public 
notice.  He  held  latterly  a  post  on  the 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  until 
his  death  in  1864. 

En'field,  a  market  town,  England,  county 
of  Middlesex,  9  miles  north  by  east  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  manu¬ 
factory  of  rifles  and  small-arms.  Pop.  31,532. 

Enfield,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  chiefly  a 
Shaker  settlement.  Pop.  1890,  7199.  This 
includes  the  township,  which  is  so  closely 
settled  as  to  constitute  a  town. 

En'gadine,  a  beautiful  valley  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  the  Grisons,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Inn,  bordering  on  the  Tyrol,  about  50  miles 
long,  but  in  some  parts  very  narrow,  divided 
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into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  pop.  of  the 
whole  valley  amounts  to  about  12,000.  The 
language  generally  spoken  is  the  Ladin,  a 
branch  of  the  Romanic  tongue.  The  cold, 
dry  climate  and  mineral  springs  have  made 
the  valley  a  favourite  resort  for  invalids. 

Engaged  Column,  in  architecture,  a  col¬ 
umn  attached  to  a  wall  so  that  part  of  it 
(usually  less  than  half)  is  concealed. 

Engel  (eng'l),  Karl,  a  German  writer  on 
music;  born  in  1818,  died  in  1882  at  London, 
where  he  had  been  settled  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  wrote  The  Music  of  the 
Most  Ancient  Nations ;  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  National  Music;  Musical 
Myths  and  Facts;  &c. 

Enghien  (an-gi-an),  or  Enguien,  a  town 
in  Hainault,  Belgium,  between  Brussels  and 
Tournai.  It  has  a  superb  castle,  and  gave 
the  title  of  duke  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  Conde  in  memory  of  the  victory 
gained  here  by  the  great  Condd.  Pop.  4187. 

Enghien  (an-gi-an),  Louis  Antoine 
Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of,  born  at  Chan¬ 
tilly  in  1772;  son  of  Louis  Henry  Joseph 
Cond£,  duke  of  Bourbon.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  he  quitted  France,  trav¬ 
elled  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
went  in  1792  to  Flanders  to  join  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  France.  From  1796  to  1799 
he  commanded  with  distinguished  merit  the 
vanguard  of  Conde  s  army,  which  was  dis¬ 
banded  at  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  (1801). 
He  then  took  up  residence  as  a  private 
citizen  at  Ettenheim  in  Baden,  where  he 
married  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan 
Rochefort.  He  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  leader  of  the  emigres ,  and  was  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  Bonapartists  of  complicity  in 
the  attempt  of  Cadoudal  to  assassinate  the 
first  consul.  An  armed  force  was  sent  to 
seize  him  in  Baden  in  violation  of  all  terri¬ 
torial  rights,  and  he  was  brought  to  Vin¬ 
cennes  on  the  20th  March,  1804.  A  mock 
trial  was  held  the  same  night;  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  was  shot  in  the  ditch 
outside  the  walls.  It  was  this  event  which 
drew  from  Fouche  the  comment  since  be¬ 
come  proverbial:  ‘C’est  plus  qu’un  crime, 
c’est  une  faute  ’  (‘  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it 
is  a  blunder  ’). 

En'gia,  the  modern  name  of  iEgina 
(which  see). 

En  gine,  a  mechanical  contrivance  in  which 
one  or  other  of  the  natural  forces  is  utilized 
for  the  performance  of  work  of  some  kind; 
often  distinctively  a  steam-engine. 
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Engineer',  a  term  of  somewhat  loose  ap¬ 
plication,  being  applied  both  to  mechanics 
employed  in  the  construction  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  steam-engines,  and  also  to  persons 
in  general  ‘who  make  the  useful  applica¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  science  their  peculiar 
study  and  profession;’  the  term  engineering 
having  a  corresponding  meaning.  Those 
who  turn  their  attention  especially  to  the 
construction  of  docks,  bridges,  canals,  light¬ 
houses,  railroads,  sewage  and  drainage,  &c., 
are  generally  classed  as  civil  engineers;  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  are  known  as  mechanical  engi¬ 
neers;  while  mining  engineers  are  those  who 
discover  minerals  and  manage  mines,  &c. 
A  distinct  department  from  any  of  these  is 
that  of  the  militarg  engineer.  The  special 
duties  of  the  military  engineer  consist  in 
the  construction  of  fortifications,  including 
the  trenches  and  batteries  required  in  be¬ 
sieging  places;  also  of  barracks  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  of  roads  and  bridges  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  an  army.  Civil  engineering 
as  a  profession  may  be  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  England  about  1770,  when  the 
improvements  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt 
opened  a  new  field  for  invention  and  adap¬ 
tive  skill.  In  1818  the  London  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  was  founded,  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  Transactions  has  been  highly 
useful  in  disseminating  data  relating  to  the 
objects  of  the  profession. 

Engineers,  Royal,  a  corps  in  the  British 
army  intrusted  with  the  construction  of  all 
military  works,  plans,  surveys,  &c.  Until 
1763  the  duties  of  engineers  were  discharged 
by  officers  taken  from  the  army  generally, 
but  about  this  time  a  permanent  corps  was 
formed,  and  in  1772  the  first  company  of 
‘sappers  and  miners’  was  organized  at  Gib¬ 
raltar.  In  1783  the  engineers  were  raised 
to  be  a  royal  corps,  and  in  1812  several 
companies  of  artificers  were  converted  into 
‘sappers  and  miners.’  This  name  was  abol¬ 
ished  and  that  of  royal  engineers  substituted 
in  1857.  The  corps  usually  numbers  from 
5000  to  6000  officers  and  men.  The  privates, 
who  are  generally  skilled  artisans,  receive  a 
much  higher  rate  of  pay  than  ordinary  in¬ 
fantry  soldiers. 

Engineers,  Steamboat,  persons  employed 
to  keep  and  manage  the  engines  of  a  steamer. 
In  the  British  navy  there  are  three  grades: 
inspector  of  machinery,  chief-engineer,  and 
assistant-engineer,  the  last  rank  being  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes.  All  these  are 
commissioned  officers,  and  are  strictly  ex¬ 
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amined  previous  to  admission  to  their 
posts. 

England,  including  Wales,  the  southern 
and  larger  portion  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  is  situated  between  50°  and  55°  46' 
N.  lat.,  and  1°  46'  E.  and  5°  42'  w.  Ion.  On 
the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Scotland;  on  all  other 
sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea;  on  the  E.  by 
the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean;  on  the  s. 


English  Counties. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Pop.  April  6, 
1891. 

Bedford,  . 

461 

160,729 

Berks, . 

704 

238,446 

Buckingham, . 

730 

185,190 

Cambridge, . 

820 

388,862 

Chester . 

1,102 

730,052 

Cornwall, . 

1,359 

322,589 

Cumberland, . 

1,516 

266,550 

Derby, . 

1,026 

527,886 

Devon . 

2,586 

631,767 

Dorset, . 

980 

194,487 

Durham, . 

1,012 

1,016,449 

Essex, . 

1,648 

785.399 

Gloucester . 

1,258 

599,974 

Hampshire, . 

1,611 

690,086 

Hereford,  . 

832 

115,986 

Hertford, . 

611 

220,125 

Huntingdon, . 

359 

57,772 

Kent, . 

1,570 

1,142,281 

Lancaster . 

1,888 

3,926,798 

Leicester, . 

800 

373,693 

Lincoln,  . 

2,762 

472,778 

Middlesex, . 

283 

3,251,703 

Monmouth,  . 

576 

252,260 

Norfolk, . 

2,119 

456,474 

Northampton,  . 

984 

302,184 

Northumberland, . 

2,010 

506,096 

Nottingham, . 

822 

445,599 

Oxford, . 

734 

185,938 

Rutland, . 

149 

20,659 

Salop, . 

1,314 

236,324 

Somerset,  . 

1,640 

484,326 

Stafford, . 

1,140 

1,083,273 

Suffolk, . 

1,484 

369,351 

Surrey, . 

786 

1,730,871 

£50,442 

Sussex, . 

1,450 

Warwick,  . 

885 

805,070 

Westmoreland, . 

783 

66,098 

Wilts . 

1,343 

264,969 

Worcester, . 

738 

413,755 

York  (East  Riding), . 

1,257 

399,412 

—  (North  Riding), . 

2,120 

368,237 

—  (West  Riding), . 

2,682 

2,441,164 

Welsh  Counties. 

Anglesey,  . 

302 

60,079 

Brecon,  . 

719 

57,031 

Cardigan . 

693 

62,596 

Carmarthen., . 

947 

130,574 

Carnarvon, . 

577 

118,225 

Denbigh . 

613 

117,950 

Flint . 

264 

77,189 

Glamorgan,  . 

854 

687,147 

Merioneth . 

602 

49,201 

Montgomery, . 

758 

58,003 

Pembroke, . 

616 

89.125 

Radnor . 

432 

21 ,791 

Total  of  England  and  Wales, 

58,311 

29,001 ,018 

ENGLAND. 


by  the  English  Channel;  and  on  the  w.  by 
St.  George’s  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
Its  figure  is,  roughly  speaking,  triangular, 
but  with  many  windings  and  indentations, 
the  coast-line  measuring  not  less  than  2765 
miles.  The  length  of  the  country,  measured 
on  a  meridian  from  Berwick  nearly  to  St. 
Alban’s  Head,  is  365  miles.  Its  breadth, 
measured  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  attains 
its  maximum  between  St.  David’s  Head,  in 
South  Wales,  and  the  Naze,  in  Essex,  where 
it  amounts  to  280  miles.  The  area  is 
37,319,221  acres  or  58,311  square  miles,  of 
which  32,597,398  acres  or  50,933  square 
miles  are  in  England,  and  4,721,823  acres 
or  7378  square  miles  in  Wales.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  together  would  add 
193,647  acres  or  302  square  miles  more  to 
the  area.  The  subdivision  of  England  into 
counties  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  when 
the  country  was  still  under  several  kings, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed  a 
definite  form  till  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  The  existing  division  was  first  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
names,  areas,  and  population  of  the  different 
counties  are  given  in  the  adjoining  table. 

The  capital  of  England  and  f  the  British 
Empire  is  London.  The  cities  next  in  size 
(in  order  of  population)  are:  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  Bradford, 
and  Hull. 

Physical  Features.  —  The  chief  indenta¬ 
tions  are :  on  the  east,  the  Humber,  the 
Wash,  and  the  Thames  estuary;  on  the 
west,  the  Solway  Eirth,  Morecambe  Bay, 
Cardigan  Bay,  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  those 
on  the  south  are  less  prominent,  though  in¬ 
cluding  some  useful  harbours.  The  greater 
part  of  the  coast  consists  of  cliffs,  in  some 
places  clayey,  in  others  rocky,  and  some¬ 
times  jutting  out,  as  at  Whitby  and  Flam- 
borough  Head  on  the  east,  Beachy  Head, 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  Lizard  and  Land’s 
End  on  the  south  and  south-west,  St.  David’s 
Head  and  St.  Bees  Head  on  the  west,  into 
bold,  lofty,  and  precipitous  headlands.  The 
most  extensive  stretches  of  flat  coast  are  on 
the  east,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  from 
the  southern  part  of  Suffolk  to  the  South 
Foreland  in  Kent,  and  in  Sussex  and  Hants 
on  the  south  coast.  The  chief  islands  are: 
Holy  Island,  the  Fame  Islands,  Sheppy, 
and  Thanet  on  the  east  coast;  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  the  south;  the  Scilly  Isles  at  the 
south-west  extremity;  and  Lundy  Island, 


Anglesey,  Holyhead,  and  Walney  on  the 
west. 

The  loftiest  heights  of  England  and  Wales 
are  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
western  shores,  and  consist,  not  so  much  of 
a  continuous  chain  as  of  a  succession  of 
mountains  and  hills,  stretching,  with  some 
interruptions,  from  north  to  south,  and 
throwing  out  numerous  branches  on  both 
sides,  but  particularly  to  the  west,  where  all 
the  culminating  summits  are  found.  The 
northern  portion  of  this  range  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Pennine  chain.  It  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  continuation  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
and,  commencing  at  the  Scottish  Border, 
proceeds  south  for  about  270  miles  till,  in  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford,  it  assumes 
the  form  of  an  elevated  moorland  plateau. 
In  Derbyshire  The  Peak  rises  to  the  height  of 
2080  feet.  By  far  the  most  important  of  its 
offsets  are  those  of  the  west,  more  especially 
if  we  include  in  them  the  lofty  mountain 
masses  in  North-western  England  sometimes 
classed  separately  as  the  Cumbrian  range. 
Amidst  these  mountains  lie  the  celebrated 
English  lakes,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  Windermere,  Derwent  Water,  Coniston 
Lake,  and  Ulls water.  Here  also  is  the 
highest  summit  of  Northern  England,  Scaw- 
fell  (3210  feet).  The  Pennine  chain,  with 
its  appended  Cumbrian  range,  is  succeeded 
by  one  which  surpasses  both  these  in  loftiness 
and  extent,  but  has  its  great  nucleus  much 
further  to  the  west,  where  it  covers  the 
greater  part  of  Wales,  deriving  from  this  its 
name,  the  Cambrian  range.  Its  principal 
ridge  stretches  through  Carnarvonshire  from 
n.n.e.  to  s.s.w.,  with  Snowdon  (3571  feet) 
as  the  culminating  point  of  South  Britain. 
Across  the  Bristol  Channel  from  Wales  is 
the  Devonian  range.  It  may  be  considered 
as  commencing  in  the  Mendip  Hills  of  Som¬ 
erset,  and  then  pursuing  a  south-westerly 
direction  through  that  county  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  Land’s 
End,  the  wild  and  desolate  tract  of  Dart¬ 
moor  forming  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
features  (highest  summit,  Yes  Tor,  2050 
feet).  Other  ranges  are  the  Cotswold  Hills 
proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  near  the  Mendip  Hills;  the  Chiltern 
Hills  taking  a  similar  direction  farther  to 
the  east;  and  the  North  and  South  Downs 
running  eastward,  the  latter  reaching  the 
south  coast  near  Beachy  Head,  the  former 
reaching  the  south-east  coast  at  Folkestone. 

Large  part  of  the  surface  of  England 
consists  of  wide  valleys  and  plains.  Be- 
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ginning  in  the  north,  the  first  valleys  on 
the  east  side  are  those  of  the  Coquet,  Tyne, 
and  Tees;  on  the  west  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Eden,  which,  at  first  hemmed  in 
between  the  Cumbrian  range  and  Pennine 
chain,  gradually  widens  out  into  a  plain  of 
about  470  square  miles,  with  the  town  of 
Carlisle  in  its  centre.  The  most  important 
of  the  northern  plains  is  the  Yale  of  York, 
which  has  an  area  of  nearly  1000  square 
miles.  Properly  speaking  it  is  still  the  same 
plain  which  stretches,  with  scarcely  a  single 
interruption,  across  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  in¬ 
land,  comprising  the  Central  Plain  and  the 
region  of  the  Fens.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  in  S.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  is  the 
fertile  Cheshire  Plain.  In  Wales  there  are 
no  extensive  plains,  the  valleys  generally 
having  a  narrow  rugged  form  favourable  to 
romantic  beauty,  but  not  compatible  with 
great  fertility.  Wales,  however,  by  giving 
rise  to  the  Severn,  can  justly  claim  part  in 
the  vale,  or  sei’ies  of  almost  unrivalled  vales, 
along  which  it  pursues  its  romantic  course 
through  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Salop, 
Worcester,  and  Gloucester.  South-east  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills  is  Salisbury  Plain,  but 
it  is  only  in  name  that  it  can  be  classed 
with  the  other  plains  and  level  lands  of 
England,  being  a  large  elevated  plateau,  of 
an  oval  shape,  with  a  thin  chalky  soil  only 
suitable  for  pasture.  In  the  south-west 
the  only  vales  deserving  of  notice  are  those 
of  Taunton  in  Somerset  and  Exeter  in 
Devon.  A  large  portion  of  the  south-east 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  plain,  con¬ 
sisting  of  what  are  called  the  Wealds  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  between  the  North 
and^Soutli  Downs,  and  containing  an  area  of 
about  1000  square  miles.  The  south-east 
angle  of  this  district  is  occupied  by  the  Rom¬ 
ney  Marsh,  an  extensive  level  tract  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich  marine 
deposit.  Extensive  tracts  of  a  similar  nature 
are  situated  on  the  east  coast,  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lincoln,  where  they  are  washed  by  the 
Humber ;  and  in  the  counties  which  either 
border  the  Wash,  or,  like  Northampton, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  send 
their  drainage  into  it  by  the  Nen  and  the 
Ouse.  Many  of  these  lands  are  naturally 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom ;  but  have  only 
been  utilized  by  means  of  drainage. 

England  is  well  supplied  with  rivers, 
many  of  them  of  great  importance  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce.  Most  of  them  carry 
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their  waters  to  the  North  Sea.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  drainage  as  a  whole,  four  principal 
river  basins  may  be  distinguished,  those  of 
the  Thames,  Wash,  and  Humber  belonging 
to  the  German  Ocean ;  and  the  Severn  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Atlantic.  The  basin  of  the 
Thames  has  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west,  130  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  50  miles,  area  6160  square  miles.  The 
river  itself,  which  is  the  chief  of  English 
rivers,  has  a  length  of  215  miles.  The  basin 
of  the  Wash  consists  of  the  subordinate 
basins  of  the  Great  Ouse,  Nen,  Welland, 
and  Witham,  which  all  empty  themselves 
into  that  estuary,  and  has  an  area  com¬ 
puted  at  5850  square  miles.  The  basin  of 
the  Severn  consists  of  two  distinct  portions, 
that  on  the  right  bank,  of  an  irregularly 
oval  shape,  and  having  for  its  principal  tri¬ 
butaries  the  Teme  and  the  Wye;  and  that 
on  the  left,  of  which  the  Upper  Avon  is 
the  principal  tributary  stream.  The  area 
of  the  whole  basin  is  8580  square  miles. 
The  next  basin,  that  of  the  Humber,  the 
largest  of  all,  consists  of  the  three  basins 
of  the  Humber  proper,  the  Ouse,  and  the 
Trent,  and  its  area  is  9550  square  miles, 
being  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  Other  rivers  uncon¬ 
nected  with  these  systems  are  the  Tyne, 
Wear,  and  Tees  in  the  north-east;  the  Eden, 
Ribble,  Mersey,  and  Dee  in  the  north-west. 
The  south-coast  streams  are  very  unimpor¬ 
tant  except  for  their  estuaries. 

In  regard  to  the  minerals,  climate,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  &c.,  of  England,  see 
the  article  Britain. 

Civil  History. — The  history  of  England 
proper  begins  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Roman 
possession.  (See  Britain.)  On  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  5th  century  A.D.,  the  South 
Britons,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called 
England,  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  their  ferocious  northern  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Scots  and  Piets.  They  applied 
for  assistance  to  Aetius,  but  the  Roman 
general  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  Attila  to  attend  to  their  petition. 
In  their  distress  they  appear  to  have  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Saxons;  and  according  to  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon  narratives  three  ships,  con¬ 
taining  1600  men,  were  despatched  to  their 
help  under  the  command  of  the  brothers 
Hengest  and  Horsa.  Yortigern,  a  duke  or 
prince  of  the  Britons,  assigned  them  the 
isle  of  Thanet  for  habitation,  and,  march¬ 
ing  against  the  northern  foe,  they  obtained 
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a  complete  victory.  The  date  assigned  to 
these  events  by  the  later  Anglo  -  Saxon 
chronicles  is  449  A.D.,  the  narratives  assert¬ 
ing  further  that  the  Saxons,  finding  the 
land  desirable,  turned  their  arms  against 
the  Britons,  and,  reinforced  by  new  bands, 
conquered  first  Kent  and  ultimately  the 
larger  part  of  the  island.  Whatever  the 
credibility  of  the  story  of  Vortigern,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury  the  occasional  Teutonic  incursions  gave 
place  to  persistent  invasion  with  a  view  to 
settlement.  These  Teutonic  invaders  were 
Low  German  tribes  from  the  country  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the 
three  most  prominent  being  the  Angles,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Jutes.  Of  these  the  Jutes 
were  the  first  to  form  a  settlement,  taking 
possession  of  part  of  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
&c.;  but  the  larger  conquests  of  the  Saxons 
in  the  south  and  the  Angles  in  the  north 
gave  to  these  tribes  the  leading  place  in  the 
kingdom.  The  struggle  continued  150  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  whole 
southern  part  of  Britain,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Strathclyde,  Wales,  and  West  Wales 
(Cornwall),  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes.  This  conquered  territory  was  di¬ 
vided  among  a  number  of  small  states  or 
petty  chieftaincies,  seven  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  which  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  Heptarchy.  These  were:  1.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Kent;  founded  by  Hengest  in  455; 
ended  in  823.  2.  Kingdom  of  South  Sax¬ 

ons,  containing  Sussex  and  Surrey;  founded 
by  Ella  in  477;  ended  in  689.  3.  Kingdom 
of  East  Angles,  containing  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Ely  (Isle  of);  founded  by  Uffa 
in  571  or  575;  ended  in  792.  4.  Kingdom 

of  West  Saxons,  containing  Devon,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  Hants,  Berks,  and  part  of 
Cornwall;  founded  by  Cerdic  519;  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  rest  in  827.  5.  Kingdom  of 

Northumbria,  containing  York,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth;  founded  by  Ida  547; 
absorbed  by  Wessex  in  827.  6.  Kingdom 

of  East  Saxons,  containing  Essex,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Hertford  (part) ;  founded  by  Erchew 
in  527 ;  ended  in  823.  7.  Kingdom  of  Mer¬ 
cia,  containing  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Butland,  Nor¬ 
thampton,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Stafford,  Derby,  Sa¬ 
lop,  Nottingham,  Chester,  Hertford  (part); 
founded  by  Cridda  about  584;  absorbed  by 
Wessex  in  827.  Each  state  was,  in  its  turn, 


annexed  to  more  powerful  neighbours;  and 
at  length,  in  827,  Egbert,  by  his  valour  and 
superior  capacity,  united  in  his  own  person 
the  sovereignty  of  what  had  formerly  been 
seven  kingdoms,  and  the  whole  came  to  be 
called  England,  that  is  Angle-land. 

While  this  work  of  conquest  and  of  inter¬ 
tribal  strife  had  been  in  progress  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  united  kingdom,  certain 
important  changes  had  occurred.  The  con¬ 
quest  had  been  the  slow  expulsion  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  race  by  a  purely  heathen  race,  and  the 
country  had  returned  to  something  of  its  old 
isolation  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  before  the  close  of  the  6th  century  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  secured  a  footing  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  island.  Ethelberht,  king  of  Kent 
and  suzerain  over  the  kingdoms  south  of  the 
Humber,  married  a  Christian  wife,  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert  of  Soissons,  and  this 
event  indirectly  led  to  the  coming  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  conversion  of  Kent,  Essex, 
and  East  Anglia  was  followed  by  that  of 
Northumberland  and  then  by  that  of  Mer¬ 
cia,  of  Wessex,  of  Sussex,  and  lastly  of 
Wight,  the  contest  between  the  two  reli¬ 
gions  being  at  its  height  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  legal  and  political  changes 
immediately  consequent  upon  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  were  not  great,  but  there 
resulted  a  more  intimate  relation  with  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  older  civilizations,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  learning  and  culture,  the 
formation  of  a  written  literature,  and  the 
fusion  of  the  tribes  and  petty  kingdoms  into 
a  closer  and  more  lasting  unity  than  that 
which  could  have  been  otherwise  secured. 

The  kingdom,  however,  was  still  kept  in 
a  state  of  disturbance  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Danes,  who  had  made  repeated  incursions 
during  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  period,  and 
about  half  a  century  after  the  unification  of 
the  kingdom  became  for  the  moment  masters 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  England.  But  the 
genius  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  871,  speedily  reversed  matters 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Ethandune 
(87 8).  Guthrum,  their  king,  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity,  became  the  vassal  of  the  Saxon  king, 
and  retired  to  a  strip  of  land  on  the  east  coast 
including  Northumbria  and  called  the  Dane¬ 
lagh.  The  two  immediate  successors  of  Al¬ 
fred,  Edward  (901-925)  and  Athelstan  (925- 
940),  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  Alfred, 
both  vigorous  and  able  rulers,  had  each  in 
turn  to  direct  his  arms  against  these  settlers 
of  the  Danelagh.  The  reigns  of  the  next  five 
kings,  Edmund,  Edred,  Edwy,  Edgar,  and 
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Edward  the  Martyr,  are  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  conspicuous  place  occupied 
in  them  by  Dunstan,  who  was  counsellor  to 
Edmund,  minister  of  Edred,  treasurer  under 
Edwy,  and  supreme  during  the  reigns  of 
Edgar  and  his  successor.  It  was  possibly 
due  to  his  policy  that  from  the  time  of 
Athelstan  till  after  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Martyr  (978  or  979)  the  country  had 
comparative  rest  from  the  Danes.  During 
the  10th  century  many  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  Teutonic  constitution.  Feu¬ 
dalism  was  already  taking  root;  the  king’s 
authority  had  increased;  the  folkland  was 
being  taken  over  as  the  king’s  personal  pro¬ 
perty;  the  nobles  by  birth,  or  ealdormen, 
were  becoming  of  less  importance  in  ad¬ 
ministration  than  the  nobility  of  thegns, 
the  officers  of  the  king’s  court.  Ethelred 
(978-1016),  who  succeeded  Edward,  was  a 
minor,  the  government  was  feebly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  no  united  action  being  taken 
against  the  Danes,  their  incursions  became 
more  frequent  and  destructive.  Animosi¬ 
ties  between  the  English  and  the  Danes 
who  had  settled  among  them  became  daily 
more  violent,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the 
latter  took  place  in  1002.  The  following 
year  Sweyn  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a 
powerful  army  and  assumed  the  crown  of 
England.  Ethelred  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Normandy;  and  though  he  after¬ 
wards  returned,  he  found  in  Canute  an  ad¬ 
versary  no  less  formidable  than  Sweyn. 
Ethelred  left  his  kingdom  in  1016  to  his 
son  Edmund,  who  displayed  great  valour, 
but  was  compelled  to  divide  his  kingdom 
with  Canute;  and  when  he  was  assassinated 
in  1017  the  Danes  succeeded  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  whole. 

Canute  (Knut),  who  espoused  the  widow 
of  Ethelred,  that  he  might  reconcile  his 
new  subjects,  obtained  the  name  of  Great, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities, 
but  from  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  being 
master  of  Denmark  and  Norway  as  well  as 
England.  In  1035  he  died,  and  in  England 
was  followed  by  other  two  Danish  kings, 
Harold  and  Hardicanute,  whose  joint  reigns 
lasted  till  1042,  after  which  the  English  line 
was  again  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Edward  was  a  weak  prince, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  had  far 
less  real  power  than  his  brother-in-law 
Harold,  son  of  the  great  earl  Godwin.  On 
Edward’s  death  in  1066  Harold  accordingly 
obtained  the  crown.  He  found,  however, 
a  formidable  opponent  in  the  second-cousin 
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of  Edward,  William  of  Normandy,  who  in¬ 
stigated  the  Danes  to  invade  the  northern 
counties,  while  he,  with  60,000  men,  landed 
in  the  south.  Harold  vanquished  the  Danes, 
and  hastening  southwards  met  the  Normans 
near  Hastings,  at  Senlac,  afterwards  called 
Battle.  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  fell 
(Oct.  14,  1066),  and  William  (1066-87)  im¬ 
mediately  claimed  the  government  as  lawful 
king  of  England,  being  subsequently  known 
as  William  I.,  the  Conqueror.  For  some 
time  he  conducted  the  government  with 
great  moderation;  but  being  obliged  to  re¬ 
ward  those  who  had  assisted  him,  he  be¬ 
stowed  the  chief  offices  of  government  upon 
Normans,  and  divided  among  them  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  The  revolts  of  the 
native  English  which  followed  were  quickly 
crushed,  continental  feudalism  in  a  modified 
form  was  established,  and  the  English 
Church  reorganized  under  Lanfranc  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

At  his  death,  in  1087,  William  II.,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Rufus,  the  con¬ 
queror’s  second  son,  obtained  the  crown, 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  receiving  the  duchy 
of  Normandy.  In  1100,  when  William  II. 
was  accidentally  killed  in  the  New  Forest, 
Robert  was  again  cheated  of  his  throne  by 
his  younger  brother  Henry  (Henry  I.),  w’ho 
in  1106  even  wrested  from  him  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.  Henry’s  power  being  secured, 
he  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Anselm  the 
primate,  and  "with  the  pope,  concerning  the 
right  of  granting  investure  to  the  clergy. 
He  supported  his  quarrel  with  firmness,  and 
brought  it  to  a  not  unfavourable  issue.  His 
reign  was  also  marked  by  the  suppression 
of  the  greater  Norman  nobles  in  England, 
whose  power  (like  that  of  many  continental 
feudatories)  threatened  to  overshadow  that 
of  the  king,  and  by  the  substitution  of  a  class 
of  lesser  nobles.  In  1135  he  died  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  leaving  behind  him  only  a  daughter, 
Matilda. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  I.  his  daughter  Maud 
or  Matilda,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
Count  of  Anjou,  and  frequently  styled  the 
Empress  Matilda,  because  she  bad  first  been 
married  to  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
was  declared  his  successor.  But  Stephen, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Blois,  and  of  Adela, 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  raised 
an  army  in  Normandy,  landed  in  England, 
and  declared  himself  king.  After  years  of 
civil  war  and  bloodshed  an  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment  was  brought  about,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephen  should  continue  to  reign 
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during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  that  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  Henry,  son  of  Ma¬ 
tilda  and  the  Count  of  Anjou.  Stephen  died 
in  1154,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  ascended 
the  throne  with  the  title  of  Henry  II.,  being 
the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  or  Angevin 
kings.  A  larger  dominion  was  united  under 
his  sway  than  had  been  held  by  any  previous 
sovereign  of  England,  for  at  the  time  when 
he  became  King  of  England  he  was  already 
in  the  possession  of  Anjou,  Normandy,  and 
Aquitaine. 

Henry  II.  found  far  less  difficulty  in 
restraining  the  license  of  his  barons  than  in 
abridging  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  who  claimed  exemption  not  only 
from  the  taxes  of  the  state,  but  also  from 
its  penal  enactments,  and  who  were  sup¬ 
ported  in  their  demands  by  the  primate 
Becket.  The  king’s  wishes  were  formulated 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164), 
which  were  at  first  accepted  and  then  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  primate.  The  assassination 
of  Becket,  however,  placed  the  king  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  struggle,  and  after  his 
conquest  of  Ireland  (1171)  he  submitted  to 
the  church,  and  did  penance  at  Becket’s  tomb. 
Henry  was  the  first  who  placed  the  common 
people  of  England  in  a  situation  which  led 
to  their  having  a  share  in  the  government. 
The  system  of  frank-pledge  wTas  revived, 
trial  by  jury  was  instituted  by  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  and  the  Eyre  courts  were 
made  permanent  by  the  Assize  of  Notting¬ 
ham.  To  curb  the  power  of  the  nobles  he 
granted  charters  to  towns,  freeing  them 
from  all  subjection  to  any  but  himself,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  in 
society. 

Bichard  I.,  called  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  in 
1189  succeeded  to  his  father,  Henry  II., 
spent  most  of  his  reign  away  from  England. 
Having  gone  to  Palestine  to  join  in  the 
third  crusade  he  proved  himself  an  intrepid 
soldier.  Returning  homewards  in  disguise 
through  Germany,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  but  was  ransomed 
by  his  subjects.  In  the  meantime  John,  his 
brother,  had  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  hoped, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  to  exclude 
Richard  from  his  right.  Richard’s  presence 
for  a  time  restored  matters  to  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  order;  but  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  against  France,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  at  the  siege  of  Chalons,  in 
1199. 

John  was  at  once  recognized  as  King  of 
England,  and  secured  possession  of  Nor¬ 


mandy;  but  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine 
acknowledged  the  claim  of  Arthur,  son  of 
Geoffrey,  second  son  of  Henry  II.  On 
the  death  of  Arthur,  while  in  John’s  power, 
these  four  French  provinces  were  at  once 
lost  to  England.  John’s  opposition  to  the 
pope  in  electing  a  successor  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  1-205  led  to  the  kingdom 
being  placed  under  an  interdict;  and  the 
nation  being  in  a  disturbed  condition,  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  receive  Stephen 
Langton  as  archbishop,  and  to  accept  his 
kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy  (1213). 
His  exactions  and  misgovernment  had 
equally  embroiled  him  with  the  nobles.  In 
1213  they  refused  to  follow  him  to  France, 
and  on  liis  return  defeated,  they  at  once 
took  measures  to  secure  their  own  privi¬ 
leges  and  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  King  and  barons  met  at  Runny- 
mede,  and  on  June  15,  1215,  the  Great 
Charter  (Magna  Charta)  was  signed.  It 
was  speedily  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
pope,  and  war  broke  out  between  John  and 
the  barons,  who  were  aided  by  the  French 
king.  In  1216,  however,  John  died,  and 
his  turbulent  reign  was  succeeded  by  the 
almost  equally  turbulent  x-eign  of  Henry 
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During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  abilities  of  theEarlof  Pembroke,  who 
was  regent  until  1219,  retained  the  kingdom 
in  tranquillity ;  but  when,  in  1227,  Henry  as¬ 
sumed  the  reins  of  government  he  showed 
himself  incapable  of  managing  them.  The 
Charter  was  three  times  reissued  in  a 
modified  form,  and  new  privileges  were 
added  to  it,  but  the  king  took  no  pains  to 
observe  its  provisions.  The  struggle,  long 
maintained  in  the  great  council  (hencefor¬ 
ward  called  Parliament)  over  money  grants 
and  other  grievances  reached  an  acute  stage 
in  1263,  when  civil  war  broke  out.  Simon 
de  Montfort  who  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  summoning 
representatives  of  the  shire  communities 
to  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258,  had  by 
this  time  engrossed  the  sole  powrer.  He 
defeated  the  king  and  his  son  Edward  at 
Lewes  in  1264,  and  in  his  famous  parlia¬ 
ment  of  1265  still  further  widened  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  people  by  summoning  to  it 
burgesses  as  well  as  knights  of  the  shire. 
The  escape  of  Prince  Edward,  however, 
was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Evesham 
(1265),  at  which  Earl  Simon  was  defeated 
and  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the  reign  was 
undisturbed. 
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On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  in  1272, 
Edward  I.  succeeded  without  opposition. 
From  1276  to  1284  he  was  largely  occupied 
in  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Wales, 
which  had  become  practically  independent 
during  the  barons’  wars.  In  1292  Balliol, 
whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be  rightful 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  did  homage  for 
the  fief  to  the  English  king;  but  when,  in 
1294,  war  broke  out  with  France,  Scotland 
also  declared  war.  The  Scots  were  defeated 
at  Dunbar  (1296),  and  the  country  placed 
under  an  English  regent;  but  the  revolt 
under  Wallace  (1297)  was  followed  by  that 
of  Bruce  (1306),  and  the  Scots  remained 
unsubdued.  The  reign  of  Edward  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  many  legal  and  legislative  re¬ 
forms,  such  as  the  separation  of  the  old  king’s 
court  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
&c.  In  1295  the  first  perfect  parliament 
was  summoned,  the  clergy  and  barons  by 
special  writ,  the  commons  by  writ  to  the 
sheriffs  directing  the  election  of  two  knights 
from  each  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city, 
two  burghers  from  each  borough.  Two 
years  later  the  imposition  of  taxation  with¬ 
out  consent  of  parliament  was  forbidden  by 
a  special  act  (De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo). 
The  great  aim  of  Edward,  however,  to  in¬ 
clude  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  one 
kingdom  proved  a  failure,  and  he  died  in 
1307  marching  against  Robert  Bruce. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Edward  II.  was  un¬ 
fortunate  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom. 
He  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  carry  out  his 
father’s  last  and  earnest  request  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  Scotland,  but  the  English  were 
almost  constantly  unfortunate ;  and  at  length, 
at  Bannockburn  (1314),  they  received  a  de¬ 
feat  from  Robert  Bruce  which  ensured  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  The  king  soon 
proved  incapable  of  regulating  the  lawless 
conduct  of  his  barons;  and  his  wife,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  bold,  intriguing  disposition,  joined 
in  the  confederacy  against  him,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  imprisonment  and  death  in 
1327. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  as  brilliant 
as  that  of  his  father  had  been  the  reverse. 
The  main  projects  of  the  third  Edward  were 
directed  against  France,  the  crown  of  which 
he  claimed  in  1328  in  virtue  of  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  King  Philip.  The  victory 
won  by  the  Black  Prince  at  Crecy  (1346),  the 
capture  of  Calais  (1347),  and  the  victory  of 
Poitiers  (1356),  ultimately  led  to  the  Peace 
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of  Bretigny  in  1360,  by  which  Edward  III. 
received  all  the  west  of  France  on  condition 
of  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  French 
throne.  (See  Bretigny.)  Before  the  close 
of  his  reign,  however,  these  advantages  were 
all  lost  again,  save  a  few  principal  towns  on 
the  coast. 

Edward  III.  was  succeeded  in  1377  by 
his  grandson  Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  The  people  of  England  now 
began  to  show,  though  in  a  turbulent  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  had  acquired  just  notions  of 
government.  In  1380  an  unjust  and  op¬ 
pressive  poll-tax  brought  their  grievances 
to  a  head,  and  100,000  men,  under  Wat 
Tyler,  marched  towards  London  (1381). 
Wat  Tyler  was  killed  while  conferring  with 
the  king,  and  the  prudence  and  courage 
of  Richard  appeased  the  insurgents.  De¬ 
spite  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Richard 
was  deficient  in  the  vigour  necessary  to 
curb  the  lawlessness  of  the  nobles.  In 
1398  he  banished  his  cousin,  Henry  Boling- 
broke  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter’s 
father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  unjustly 
appropriated  his  cousin’s  patrimony.  To 
avenge  the  injustice  Bolingbroke  landed  in 
England  during  the  king’s  absence  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  at  the  head  of  60,000  malcontents 
compelled  Richard  to  smrender.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Tower,  and  despite  the 
superior  claims  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  Henry  was  appointed  king  (1399), 
the  first  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Richard 
was,  in  all  probability,  murdered  early  in 
1400. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  now  Henry  IV.,  acquired  the  crown 
rendered  his  reign  extremely  turbulent, 
but  the  vigour  of  his  administration  quelled 
every  insurrection.  The  most  important — 
that  of  the  Percies  of  Northumberland,  Owen 
Glendower,  and  Douglas  of  Scotland — was 
crushed  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403). 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  clergy 
of  England  first  began  the  practice  of  burn¬ 
ing  heretics  under  the  act  de  haeretico  com - 
burendo,  passed  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  The  act  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Lollards,  as  the  followers  of  Wickliffe 
now  came  to  be  called.  Henry  died  in 
1413,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son,  Henry 
V.,  who  revived  the  claim  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  throne  of  France  in  1415,  and  invaded 
that  country  at  the  head  of  30,000  men. 
The  disjointed  councils  of  the  French  ren¬ 
dered  their  country  an  easy  prey;  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Agincourt  was  gained  in  1415;  and 
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after  a  second  campaign  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Troyes  in  1420,  by  which  Henry 
received  the  hand  of  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.,  was  appointed  regent  of 
France  during  the  reign  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  declared  heir  to  the  throne  on  his 
death.  The  two  kings,  however,  died  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in  1422,  and  the 
infant  son  of  Henry  thus  became  king  of 
England  (as  Henry  VI.)  and  France  at  the 
age  of  nine  months. 

England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
was  subjected,  in  the  first  place,  to  all  the 
confusion  incident  to  a  long  minority,  and 
afterwards  to  all  the  misery  of  a  civil  war. 
Henry  allowed  himself  to  be  managed  by 
any  one  who  had  the  courage  to  assume  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  the  influence  of 
his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of 
uncommon  capacity,  was  of  no  advantage 
either  to  himself  or  the  realm.  In  France 
(1422-53)  the  English  forces  lost  ground, 
and  were  finally  expelled  by  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc,  Calais  alone  being  retained. 
The  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  in  1450  was 
suppressed,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  more 
serious  trouble.  In  that  year  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  the  father  of  Edward,  afterwards 
Edward  IV.,  began  to  advance  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  so  long 
usurped  by  the  house  of  Lancaster.  His 
claim  was  founded  on  his  descent  from  the 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  was  his  great-great-grand¬ 
father  on  the  mother’s  side,  while  Henry 
was  the  great-grandson  on  the  father’s  side 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  Richard  of 
York  was  also  grandson  on  the  father’s  side 
of  Edmund,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  The 
wars  which  resulted,  called  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  from  the  fact  that  a  red  rose  was 
the  badge  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  and  a 
white  one  that  of  the  house  of  York,  lasted 
for  thirty  years,  from  the  first  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  May  22,  1455,  to  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  Aug.  22,  1485.  Henry  VI.  was 
twice  driven  from  the  throne  (in  1461  and 
1471)  by  Edward  of  York,  whose  father 
had  previously  been  killed  in  battle  in  1460. 
Edward  of  York  reigned  as  Edward  IV. 
from  1461  till  his  death  in  1483,  with  a 
brief  interval  in  1471;  and  was  succeeded 
by  two  other  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
York,  first  his  son  Edward  V.,  who  reigned 
for  eleven  weeks  in  1483;  and  then  by  his 
brother  Richard  III.,  who  reigned  from  1483 
till  1485,  when  he  was  defeated  and  slain 


on  Bos  worth  field  by  Henry  Tudor,  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  who  then  became 
Henry  VII. 

Henry  VII.  was  at  this  time  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  in 
order  at  once  to  strengthen  his  own  title, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1486  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Edward 
V.  and  heiress  of  the  house  of  York.  His 
reign  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  attend¬ 
ing  the  impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel  (1487), 
who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  (1488),  who  affirmed  that 
he  was  the  Duke  of  York,  younger  brother 
of  Edward  V. ;  but  neither  of  these  attained 
any  magnitude.  The  king’s  worst  fault 
was  the  avarice  which  led  him  to  employ 
in  schemes  of  extortion  such  instruments  as 
Empson  and  Dudley.  His  administration 
throughout  did  much  to  increase  the  royal 
power  and  to  establish  order  and  prosperity. 
He  died  in  1509. 

The  authority  of  the  English  crown,  which 
had  been  so  much  extended  by  Henry  VII., 
was  by  his  son  Henry  VIII.  exerted  in  a 
tyrannical  and  capricious  manner.  The  most 
important  event  of  the  reign  was  undoubtedly 
the  Reformation;  though  it  had  its  origin 
rather  in  Henry’s  caprice  and  in  the  casual 
situation  of  his  private  affairs  than  in  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in 
religion,  or  in  the  solidity  of  reasoning  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  reformers.  Henry  had  been 
espoused  to  Catharine  of  Spain,  who  was 
first  married  to  his  elder  brother  Arthur,  a 
prince  who  died  young.  Henry  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  his  queen,  and  enamoured  of 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  the  pope  to 
dissolve  a  marriage  which  had  at  first  been 
rendered  legal  only  by  a  dispensation  from 
the  pontiff;  but  failing  in  his  desires  he  broke 
away  entirely  from  the  Holy  See,  and  in 
1534  got  himself  recognized  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament  as  the  head  of  the  English  Church. 
He  died  in  1547.  He  was  married  six  times, 
and  left  three  children,  each  of  whom  reigned 
in  turn.  These  were :  Mary,  by  his  first 
wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon;  Elizabeth,  by 
his  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn;  and  Edward, 
by  his  third  wife,  J ane  Seymour. 

Edward,  who  reigned  first,  with  the  title 
of  Edward  VI.,  was  nine  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  succession,  and  died  in  1553, 
when  he  was  only  sixteen.  His  short  reign, 
or  rather  the  reign  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
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afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent,  was  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  success  which  attended  the  measures  of 
the  reformers,  who  acquired  great  part  of 
the  power  formerly  engrossed  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  intrigues  of  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  during  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  caused  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  declared 
his  successor;  but  her  reign,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  lasted  only  a  few  days.  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband  were  both  executed.  Mary,  a  bi¬ 
goted  Catholic,  seems  to  have  wished  for 
the  crown  only  for  the  purpose  of  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Political 
motives  had  induced  Philip  of  Spain  to 
accept  of  her  as  a  spouse;  but  she  could 
never  prevail  on  her  subjects  to  allow  him 
any  share  of  power.  She  died  in  1558. 

Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister  Mary, 
was  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
found  little  difficulty  in  establishing  it  in 
England.  Having  concluded  peace  with 
France  (1559),  Elizabeth  set  herself  to 
promote  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  to  which  her  cousin  Mary  had 
returned  from  France  as  queen  in  1561. 
In  this  she  was  so  far  successful  that  Mary 
placed  herself  in  her  power  (1568),  and 
after  many  years’  imprisonment  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold  (1587).  As  the  most  powerful 
Protestant  nation,  and  as  a  rival  to  Spain 
in  the  New  World,  it  was  natural  that  Eng¬ 
land  should  become  involved  in  difficulties 
with  that  country.  The  dispersion  of  the 
Armada  by  the  English  fleet  under  How¬ 
ard,  Drake,  and  Hawkins  was  the  most 
brilliant  event  of  a  struggle  which  abounded 
in  minor  feats  of  valour.  In  Elizabeth’s 
reign  London  became  the  centre  of  the 
world’s  trade,  the  extension  of  British  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  being  coincident  with  the 
ruin  of  Antwerp  in  1585.  The  parliament 
was  increased  by  the  creation  of  sixty-two 
new  boroughs,  and  its  members  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  arrest.  In  literature  not  less 
than  in  politics  and  in  commerce  the  same 
full  life  displayed  itself,  and  England  began 
definitely  to  assume  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  her  from  the  other  European 
nations  of  to-day. 

To  Elizabeth  succeeded  (in  1603)  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  son  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Darnley.  His 
accession  to  the  crown  of  England  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  Scotland  did  much  to  unite 
the  two  nations,  though  a  certain  smoulder- 
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ing  animosity  still  lingered.  His  dissimula¬ 
tion,  however,  ended  in  his  satisfying  neither 
of  the  contending  ecclesiastical  parties — the 
Puritans  or  the  Catholics;  and  his  absurd 
insistance  on  his  divine  right  made  his  reign 
a  continuous  struggle  between  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  His  extravagance  kept  him  in  con¬ 
stant  disputes  with  the  parliament,  who 
would  not  grant  him  the  sums  he  demanded, 
and  compelled  him  to  resort  to  monopolies, 
loans,  benevolences,  and  other  illegal  me¬ 
thods.  The  nation  at  large,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper  through  the  whole  of  this 
inglorious  reign.  His  son  Charles  I.,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1625,  inherited  the  same 
exalted  ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  and  his 
marriage  with  a  Catholic,  his  arbitrary  rule, 
and  illegal  methods  of  raising  money,  pro¬ 
voked  bitter  hostility.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Laud  and  Strafford  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  1642  be¬ 
tween  the  king’s  party  and  that  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  latter  proving  victorious, 
in  1649  the  king  was  beheaded. 

A  commonwealth  or  republican  govern¬ 
ment  was  now  established,  in  which  the 
most  prominent  figure  was  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  Mutinies  in  the  army  among  Fifth- 
monarchists  and  Levellers  were  subdued 
by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell 
in  a  series  of  masterly  movements  subju¬ 
gated  Ireland  and  gained  the  important 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  At  sea 
Blake  had  destroyed  the  Royalist  fleet 
under  Rupert,  and  was  engaged  in  an  hon¬ 
ourable  struggle  with  the  Dutch  under 
Van  Tromp.  But  within  the  governing 
body  matters  had  come  to  a  deadlock.  A 
dissolution  was  necessary,  yet  parliament 
shrank  from  dissolving  itself,  and  in  ttie 
meantime  the  reform  of  the  law,  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  church,  and  other 
important  matters  remained  untouched.  In 
April,  1653,  Cromwell  cut  the  knot  by 
forcibly  ejecting  the  members  and  putting 
the  keys  of  the  house  in  his  pocket.  From 
this  time  he  was  practically  head  of  the 
government,  which  was  vested  in  a  council 
of  thirteen.  A  parliament — the  Little  or 
Barebones  Parliament  —  was  summoned, 
and  in  the  December  of  the  same  year 
Cromwell  was  installed  Lord  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  With  more  than  the  power  of 
a  king,  he  succeeded  in  dominating  the  con¬ 
fusion  at  home  and  made  the  country  feared 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Cromwell 
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died  in  1658,  and  the  brief  and  feeble  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  his  son  Richard  followed. 

There  was  now  a  wide-spread  feeling  that 
the  country  would  be  better  under  the  old 
form  of  government,  and  Charles  II.,  son 
of  Charles  I.,  was  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  Restoration  of  1660.  He  took  com¬ 
plete  advantage  of  the  popular  reaction  from 
the  narrowness  and  intolerance  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  and  even  latterly  endeavoured  to 
carry  it  to  the  extreme  of  establishing  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  promises  of  religious 
freedom  made  by  him  before  the  Restora¬ 
tion  in  the  Declaration  of  Breda  were 
broken  by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  drove 
two  thousand  clergymen  from  the  church 
and  created  the  great  dissenting  movement 
of  modern  times.  The  Conventicle  and 
Five-mile  Acts  followed,  and  the  ‘Drunken 
Parliament’  restored  Episcopacy  in  Scot¬ 
land.  At  one  time  even  civil  war  seemed 
again  imminent.  The  abolition  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  (1679)  and  the  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  principle 
are  the  most  praiseworthy  incidents  of  the 
reign. 

As  Charles  II.  left  no  legitimate  issue,  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York  succeeded  him  as 
James  II.  (1685-88).  An  invasion  by  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  claimed  the  throne,  was 
suppressed,  and  the  king’s  arbitrary  rule  was 
supported  by  the  wholesale  butcheries  of 
such  instruments  as  Kirke  and  Jeffreys. 
The  king’s  zealous  countenance  of  Roman 
Catholicism  and  his  attempts  to  force  the 
church  and  the  universities  to  submission 
provoked  a  storm  of  opposition.  Seven 
prelates  were  brought  to  trial  for  seditious 
libel,  but  were  acquitted  amidst  general  re¬ 
joicings.  The  whole  nation  was  prepared  to 
welcome  any  deliverance,  and  in  1688  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Oi'ange,  husband  of  James’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary,  landed  in  Torbay.  James  fled 
to  France,  and  a  convention  summoned 
by  William  settled  the  crown  upon  him, 
he  thus  becoming  Willliam  III.  Annexed 
to  this  settlement  was  a  Declaration  of 
Rights  circumscribing  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  by  depriving  him  of  the  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  dispensing  power,  or  to  exact  money, 
or  maintain  an  army  without  the  assent 
of  parliament.  This  placed  henceforward 
the  right  of  the  British  sovereign  to  the 
throne  upon  a  purely  statutory  basis.  A 
toleration  act,  passed  in  1689,  released  dis¬ 
sent  from  many  penalties.  An  armed  oppo¬ 


sition  to  William  lasted  for  a  short  time 
in  Scotland,  but  ceased  with  the  fall  of 
Viscount  Dundee,  the  leader  of  James’s  ad¬ 
herents;  and  though  the  struggle  was  pro¬ 
longed  in  Ireland,  it  was  brought  to  a  close 
before  the  end  of  1691.  The  following  year 
saw  the  origination  of  the  national  debt,  the 
exchequer  having  been  drained  by  the  heavy 
military  expenditure.  A  bill  for  triennial 
parliaments  was  passed  in  1694,  the  year  in 
which  Queen  Mary  died.  For  a  moment 
after  her  death  William’s  popularity  was  in 
danger,  but  his  successes  at  Namur  and  else¬ 
where,  and  the  obvious  exhaustion  of  France, 
once  more  confirmed  his  power.  The  treaty 
of  Ryswick  followed  in  1697,  and  the  death 
of  dames  II.  in  exile  in  1701  removed  a  not 
unimportant  source  of  danger.  Early  in  the 
following  year  William  also  died,  and  by  the 
act  of  settlement  Anne  succeeded  him. 

The  closing  act  of  William’s  reign  had 
been  the  formation  of  the  grand  alliance 
between  England,  Holland,  and  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  new  queen’s  rule  opened 
with  the  brilliant  successes  of  Marlborough 
at  Blenheim  (1704)  and  Families  (1706). 
Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  her  reign 
the  Marlboroughs  practically  ruled  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  duke’s  wife,  Sarah  Jennings,  being 
the  queen’s  most  intimate  friend  and  ad¬ 
viser.  In  1707  the  history  of  England  be¬ 
comes  the  history  of  Britain,  the  Act  of 
Union  passed  in  that  year  binding  the  par¬ 
liaments  and  realms  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  into  a  single  and  more  powerful  whole. 
See  art.  Britain. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — The  first  religion 
of  the  Celts  of  England  was  Druidism.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Christianity  may 
have  reached  Britain  by  way  of  France 
(Gaul)  before  the  conclusion  of  the  1st,  or 
not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  2d 
century,  but  the  period  and  manner  of  its 
introduction  are  uncertain.  It  had,  however, 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  island 
previous  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (306-337).  Several  bishops  from 
Britain  sat  in  the  Councils  of  Nice  (325), 
Sardica  (347),  and  Ariminum,  in  Italy 
(359);  and  in  519  an  ecclesiastical  synod  of 
all  the  British  clergy  was  held  by  St.  David, 
archbishop  of  C’aerleon  and  uncle  of  King 
Arthur,  for  extirpating  the  remains  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy. 

A  period  of  almost  total  eclipse  followed 
the  inroad  of  the  pagan  Saxons,  and  it  was 
not  till  a.d.  570  that  signs  of  change  showed 
themselves  in  the  new  nationality.  On  the 
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coming  of  Austin,  or  St.  Augustine,  sent 
over  in  596  by  Gregory  the  Great,  a  re¬ 
sidence  at  Canterbury  was  assigned  to  him, 
and  Ethelberht,  king  of  Kent,  and  most  of 
his  subjects,  adopted  Christianity.  Other 
missionaries  followed ;  East  Saxons  were 
soon  after  converted  by  Mellitus ;  and  a 
bishop’s  see  was  established  at  London,  their 
capital,  early  in  the  7th  century.  The 
Northumbrians  were  next  converted,  an 
event  accelerated  by  the  marriage  of  their 
king,  Edwin,  with  a  daughter  of  Ethelberht, 
and  by  the  labours  of  the  missionary  Paul- 
inus.  The  influence  of  Edwin  and  Paulinus 
also  secured  the  conversion  of  Carpwald, 
king  of  the  East  Angles;  and  as  a  reward  to 
Paulinus,  Edwin  erected  a  see  at  York,  and 
obtained  an  archbishop’s  pall  for  him  from 
Pope  Honorius  I.,  who  sent  one  at  the  same 
time  to  Canterbury.  The  conversion  of  the 
other  kingdoms  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
7th  century. 

As  Kent  and  Wessex  received  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  Roman  and  Frankish  mission¬ 
aries,  and  Mercia  and  Northumbria  through 
the  Scottish  Culdees  (for  Northumbria  had 
apostatized  after  the  death  of  its  first  Chris¬ 
tian  king,  and  received  Christianity  anew 
from  a  Scottish  source),  there  were  certain 
differences  between  the  churches,  especially 
concerning  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  To 
promote  the  union  of  the  churches  thus 
founded  in  England  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  a  grand  council  was  summoned  by 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  at  Hertford,  a.d.  673,  when  uniformity 
was  secured  among  all  the  English  churches, 
and  the  see  of  Canterbury  made  supreme. 

The  clergy  in  course  of  time  attained,  parti¬ 
cularly  after  the  Norman  conquest,  to  such  a 
height  of  domination  as  to  form  an  imperium 
in  imperio.  Under  Anselm  (1093-1109) 
the  church  was  practically  emancipated  from 
the  control  of  the  state,  and  the  power  of 
the  pope  became  supreme.  The  result  was 
a  considerable  increase  of  monasticism  in 
England,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  greatest 
abuses  under  the  cloak  of  church  privilege. 
Several  monarchs  showed  themselves  res¬ 
tive  under  the  papal  control,  but  without 
shaking  off  the  yoke;  and  though  Henry 
II.  succeeded  in  abating  some  evils,  yet  the 
severity  of  the  penance  exacted  from  him 
for  the  murder  of  Becket  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  power  that  the  church  then  had  in 
punishing  offences  committed  against  itself. 
The  reaction  set  in  during  the  reign  of 
Kenrv  III.,  when  the  vigorous  indepen- 
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dence  of  Robert  Grosseteste  did  much  to 
stimulate  the  individual  life  of  the  English 
church.  With  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the 
new  system  of  parliaments  came  as  an  effec  • 
tive  rival  of  the  church  synods,  and  various 
acts  restrained  the  power  of  the  clergy.  In 
the  14th  century  the  teaching  of  Wickliffe 
promised  to  produce  a  thorough  revolt  from 
Rome;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  which  drove  its  members  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  church,  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  prevented  matters  coming  to  a  head. 

A  steady  decay  of  vital  power  set  in, 
however,  and  when  Henry  VIII.  resolved 
to  recast  the  English  church  there  was  no 
effective  protest.  In  1531  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  addressed  a  petition  to 
Henry  VIII.  as  the  chief  protector  and  only 
and  supreme  lord  of  the  English  Church. 
Not  very  long  after  the  parliament  abol¬ 
ished  appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome,  dispen¬ 
sations,  licenses,  bulls  of  institution  for 
bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  the  payment 
of  Peter’s-pence,  and  the  annates.  In  1534 
the  papal  authority  was  set  aside  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  by  another  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  passed  in  1535,  Henry  assumed  the 
title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  These  acts,  although  they  severed  the 
connection  between  the  English  Church  and 
the  holy  see,  did  not  alter  the  religious  faith 
of  the  church.  But  under  Edward  YI.  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector  of  the  realm 
during  the  minority  of  the  king,  caused  a 
more  thorough  reform  of  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  to  be  made.  At  his 
instigation  parliament  in  1547  repealed  the 
statute  of  the  six  articles  promulgated  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  in  1551  a  new  confession 
of  faith  was  embodied  in  forty-two  articles, 
denying  the  infallibility  of  councils,  keeping 
only  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
supper,  and  rejecting  the  real  presence,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  prayer  for  the  dead, 
purgatory,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
At  the  same  time  a  new  liturgy  was  com¬ 
posed,  in  which  English  was  substituted  for 
Latin. 

With  the  reign  of  Mary  the  old  religion 
was  re-established;  and  it  was  not  till  that 
of  Elizabeth  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  finally  instituted  in  its  present  form. 
The  doctrines  of  the  church  were  again 
modified,  and  the  forty -two  articles  were 
reduced  to  thirty -nine  by  the  convocation 
of  the  clergy  in  1563.  As  no  change  was 
made  in  the  episcopal  form  of  government, 
and  some  rites  and  ceremonies  were  re- 
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tained  which  many  of  the  reformed  con¬ 
sidered  as  superstitious,  this  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  many  future  dissensions.  In 
1559,  before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  Acts  of  Supremacy 
and  Uniformity  were  passed  with  the  object 
of  bringing  about  the  entire  subjection  of 
the  church  and  the  people  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  royal  authority. 

From  James  I.  some  relief  was  antici¬ 
pated  by  Puritans  and  nonconformists,  but 
they  were  disappointed.  Under  Charles  I. 
the  attempt  was  made,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Laud,  to  reduce  all  the  churches 
of  Great  Britain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops.  But  after  the  death  of  Laud 
the  parliament  abolished  the  episcopal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  condemned  everything  con¬ 
trary  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  As  soon 
as  Charles  II.  was  restored  the  ancient  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  government  and  public  wor¬ 
ship  were  re-established  and  three  severe 
measures  were  passed  against  nonconfor¬ 
mity,  namely,  the  Corporation  Act  of  1661, 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  and 
the  Test  Act,  passed  in  1673  (see  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  Corporation  and  Test  Acts).  In  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  and  particularly  in 
1689,  the  divisions  among  the  friends  of  Epis¬ 
copacy  gave  rise  to  the  two  parties  called 
the  high-churchmen  or  non-jurors,  and  low- 
churchmen.  The  former  maintained  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign; 
that  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne 
is  of  divine  institution;  that  the  church  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  God  alone;  &c. 
The  gradual  progress  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  since  that  time  has  settled  practically 
many  such  controversies.  The  great  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Dissenters  in  recent  times 
(they  are  not  much  less  numerous  than  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church)  has  led 
to  new  concessions  in  their  favour,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  (in  1828),  the  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  (in  1829),  and  the  opening  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  in  England  to  Dissenters  (1871). 

As  at  present  constituted  the  established 
religion  of  England  is  Episcopacy.  The 
sovereign  is  the  supreme  head.  The  church 
is  governed  by  two  archbishops  and  thirty- 
one  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  styled  the  primate  of  all  England,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  privilege  of  crowning  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England.  The  province 
of  Canterbury  comprehends  24  bishoprics; 
in  the  province  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 


who  is  styled  primate  of  England,  there  are 
9  bishoprics,  the  province  comprising  Che¬ 
shire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  other 
northern  counties.  Archbishops  and  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  by  what  is 
called  a  conge  d'elire,  or  leave  to  elect,  nam¬ 
ing  the  person  to  be  chosen  and  sent  to  the 
dean  and  chapter.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops,  to  the  number  of  24,  have  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  are  styled  spiritual 
lords.  The  following  are  the  bishops’  sees : 
— London,  Durham,  Winchester,  Bangor, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Chi¬ 
chester,  Gloster  and  Bristol,  Hereford, 
Lichfield,  Liverpool,  Llandaff,  Newcastle, 
Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochester, 
St.  Albans,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David’s,  South- 
well,  Truro,  Worcester,  Sodor  and  Man, 
Ripon,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Ely,  Man¬ 
chester,  Wakefield.  (See  also  Archbishop 
and  Bishop.)  To  every  cathedral  belong 
several  prebendaries  and  a  dean;  these  to¬ 
gether,  spoken  of  as  ‘the  dean  and  chapter,’ 
form  the  council  of  the  bishop.  Subordinate 
to  the  bishops  are  a  certain  number  of  arch¬ 
deacons.  The  most  numerous  and  laborious 
of  the  clergy  are  the  priests,  whether  curates, 
vicars,  or  rectors.  A  parson  is  a  priest  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parish 
church;  if  the  great  tithes  are  impropriated 
the  priest  is  called  a  vicar;  if  not,  a  rector; 
a  curate  is  one  who  exercises  the  spiritual 
office  under  a  rector  or  vicar.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  contained  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  the  form  of  wor 
ship  is  directed  by  the  liturgy  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  church  is  about  £7,000,000 
annually.  The  clergy  numbers  about  23,000. 

English  Art. — As  regards  architecture 
little  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  style 
prevalent  between  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  from  the 
fact  that  the  remains  of  buildings  erected 
in  England  before  the  Conquest  are  few  and 
insignificant.  The  Norman  style  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
though  the  workmen,  both  then  and  after  the 
Conquest,  being  English,  the  earlier  work 
preserved  many  native  characteristics.  The 
Norman  period  proper  extends  from  about 
1090  to  1150,  some  of  the  best  examples 
being  parts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Winchester,  Durham,  and  Canterbury. 
In  the  brief  period  1160  to  1195  a  marked 
change  took  place  in  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  arch  and  what  is  known  as  the  Early 
English  style.  Improved  methods  of  con- 
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struction  led  to  the  use  of  lighter  walls  and 
pillars  instead  of  the  heavy  masses  employed 
in  the  Norman  style.  Narrow  lancet-shaped 
windows  took  the  place  of  the  round  arch; 
bold  projecting  buttresses  were  introduced; 
and  the  roofs  and  spires  became  more  lofty 
and  more  pointed,  while  in  the  interiors 
pointed  arches  rested  on  lofty  clustered  pil¬ 
lars.  The  best  Early  English  type  is  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral.  The  Early  English  style 
has  been  regarded  as  lasting  from  1190  to 
1270,  when  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic 
began  to  prevail.  The  transition  to  the 
Decorated  style  was  gradual,  but  it  may  be 
considered  as  lasting  to  1377.  Exeter  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  Decorated  style.  Between  1360  and 
1399  the  Decorated  style  gave  place  to  the 
Perpendicular ,  which  prevailed  from  1377 
to  1547,  and  was  an  exclusively  English 
style.  Gothic  architecture,  though  it  lin¬ 
gered  on  in  many  districts,  practically  came 
to  an  end  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  styles 
which  followed  were  transitions  from  the 
Gothic  to  the  Italian,  with  which  these  styles 
were  more  or  less  freely  mixed.  Many 
palatial  mansions  were  built  in  these  styles. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Inigo  Jones  de¬ 
signed,  among  other  buildings,  Whitehall 
Palace  and  Greenwich  Hospital  in  a  purely 
classic  style.  After  the  great  fire  in  London 
(1666)  Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed  an 
immense  number  of  churches  and  other 
buildings  in  classic  style,  particularly  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
of  Oxford,  Chelsea  Hospital,  &c.  Various 
phases  of  classic  or  Renaissance  continued  to 
prevail  during  the  18th  and  earlier  part  of 
the  19th  century.  About  1836  the  Gothic 
revival  commenced,  and  that  style  has  been 
employed  with  considerable  success  in  the 
churches  erected  in  recent  times.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament,  erected  in  1840-60 
in  the  Tudor  style,  the  Law  Courts  of  Sal¬ 
ford,  St.  Pancras  railway-station,  and  the 
Law  Courts  of  London  (opened  1882)  in  the 
Gothic  served  to  sustain  an  impetus  that 
had  been  given  to  the  use  of  that  style.  At 
the  present  day  Gothic  is  much  employed 
for  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  buildings, 
and  a  mild  type  of  Renaissance  for  civil 
buildings.  Of  late  years  a  style  that  has 
received  the  name  of  ‘  Queen  Anne’  is  much 
in  vogue  for  private  residences.  It  is  very 
mixed,  but  withal  highly  picturesque.  The 
most  striking  novelties  in  the  19th  century 
have  been  induced  by  the  extensive  use  of 
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iron  and  glass,  as  exemplified  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  building  of  1851,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  and  the  great  railway- stations. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  state  of  the 
art  of  painting  among  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
but  in  the  9th  century  Alfred  the  Great 
caused  numerous  MSS.  to  be  adorned  with 
miniatures,  and  about  the  end  of  the  10th 
century  Archbishop  Dunstan  won  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  miniature  painter.  Under  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  and  his  two  sons  the 
painting  of  large  pictures  began  to  be 
studied,  and  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  adorned  the  vault  of  his  church 
with  paintings.  Numerous  miniatures  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries  have  come 
down  to  us,  rude  in  execution,  but  not 
without  originality.  From  this  period  down 
to  the  18th  century  a  succession  of  foreign 
painters  resided  in  England,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Mabuse,  Hans  Holbein,  Feder- 
igo  Zucchero,  Cornelius  Jansen,  Vandyck, 
Lely,  and  Kneller.  Of  native  artists  few 
are  of  importance  prior  to  that  original 
genius  William  Hogarth  (  1697-1764  ). 
Throughout  the  18th  century  English  ar¬ 
tists  attained  higher  eminence  in  portrait - 
painting  than  in  other  departments,  and  it 
culminated  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723- 
92),  Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-88),  and 
Romney  (1734-1802).  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Raeburn  (1756-1823)  and  Law¬ 
rence  (1769-1830).  Barry  (1741-1806), 
West  (1738-1820),  and  Copley  ( 1737- 
1815)  gained  distinction  in  historical  com¬ 
positions,  especially  in  pictures  of  battles. 
Landscape  -  painting  was  represented  by 
Richard  Wilson,  1714-82,  who  painted 
classical  scenes  with  figures  from  heathen 
mythology,  and  by  Gainsborough  already 
mentioned,  who  painted  scenes  of  English 
nature  and  humble  life.  The  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts,  of  which  Reynolds  was  the 
first  president,  was  established  in  London  in 
1769.  Sir  David  Wilkie  (1785-1841),  in 
what  is  known  abroad  as  genre  painting  has 
gained  a  European  reputation  that  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  In  the  same  class  of  art  C.  R. 
Leslie  (1794-1859),  Newton  (1795-1835), 
Collins  (1788-1847),  Mulready  (1786-1863), 
gained  great  distinction.  In  landscape  the 
reputation  of  Turner  (1775-1857)  ‘stands 
alone,  solitary,  colossal’  (Wornum).  Other 
distinguished  landscape-painters  are  Clark¬ 
son  Stanfield  (1798-1867);  David  Roberts 
(1796-1864),  who  greatly  excelled  in  pic¬ 
turesque  architecture;  Wm.  Muller  (1 812— 
45);  and  John  Constable  (1776-1837);  whose 
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works  exercised  great  influence  in  France; 
and  Calcott  (1799-1844).  In  historical 
painting  Hilton  (1786-1839  ),  Eastlake 
(1793-1865),  Etty  (1787-1849),  E.  M.  Ward 
(1816-79),  C.  W.  Cope  (b.  1811),  and  D. 
Maclise  (1811-70)  attained  celebrity.  John 
Philip  (1817  67)  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  scenes  from  Spanish  life  and  by 
his  mastery  in  colour.  Landseer  (1802-73) 
stands  by  himself  as  a  painter  of  animals. 

In  1824  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  was  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Angerstein  collection,  and  in  1832  the  vote 
was  passed  for  the  erection  of  the  National 
Gallery  building.  The  competitions  held  in 
Westminster  Hall  in  1843,  1844,  and  1847, 
with  a  view  to  the  decoration  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  exercised  great  influence  on 
art.  Up  to  this  time  English  pictures  were 
rather  distinguished  for  colour  and  effect  of 
light  and  shade  than  for  carefulness  of  mo¬ 
delling  and  exactness  of  drawing.  In  aiding 
to  bring  about  a  more  accurate  and  careful 
style  of  work,  the  Pre-Raphaelites  ( 1840— 
60),  while  seeking  to  restore  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  an  early  phase  of  Italian  art,  exercised 
a  beneficial  influence,  while  they  themselves 
ultimately  abandoned  the  style  to  which  at 
the  first  they  had  been  devoted. 

The  modern  group  of  British  painters 
may  be  held  to  date  from  about  1850.  Pro¬ 
minent  among  these  the  following  may  be 
named: — In  historical  painting  Leighton, 
Alma-Tadema,  Watts,  Poynter,  Long, 
Goodall,  Holman  Hunt,  Noel  Paton,  Burne- 
Jones,  and  Madox  Brown,  as  also  W.  P. 
Frith,  whose  Derby  Day  and  Railway  Sta¬ 
tion,  so  descriptive  of  modern  life,  may  well 
be  classed  as  historical.  In  figure  painting 
or  genre  T.  Faed,  Erskine  Nicol,  Fildes,  Or- 
chardson,  Herkomer,  and  Pettie.  In  por¬ 
traiture  Millais,  Frank  Holl,  Ouless,  and 
Richmond.  In  landscape  Linnell,  Hook, 
Peter  Graham,  John  Brett,  Vicat  Cole,  H. 
Moore,  and  Iveeley  Halswelle.  In  water¬ 
colours  the  most  eminent  artists  have  been 
Girtin  (1773-1802),  Cotrnan  (1782-1842), 
Li verseege (1803-32), Stothard  (1755-1834), 
Turner,  David  Cox  (1788-1859),  De  Wint 
(1784-1849),  Copley  Fielding  (1787-1855), 
Barret  (1774-1842),  Samuel  Prout  (1783- 
1852),  W.  H.  Hunt  (1790-1864),  Louis 
Haghe  (1806-85);  W.  L.  Leitch  (1804-83), 
Sam  Bough  (1822-78),  J.  F.  Lewis  (1805-76). 

English  sculpture  was  long  merely  an 
accessory  to  architecture,  and  few  English 
sculptors  are  known  by  name  till  compara¬ 
tively  modern  times.  During  the  Renais¬ 


sance  period  Torregiano  came  from  Italy 
and  executed  two  masterpieces  in  England, 
the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
that  of  Henry  himself  at  Westminster.  The 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Commonwealth  produced  a  stagnation  m 
the  art,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  many  valuable  works.  After  the 
Restoration  two  sculptors  of  some  note  ap¬ 
peared,  Grinling  Gibbons,  a  wood-carver, 
and  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber.  During  the  18th 
century  there  was  no  English  sculptor  of  great 
eminence  till  John  Flaxman  (1755-1826). 
He  had  for  rival  and  successor  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  (1781-1841),  who  acquired  renown 
by  the  busts  and  statues  which  he  made  of 
many  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.  John 
Carew,  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  (1775- 
1856),  E.  H.  Baily  (1788-1867),  John  Gib¬ 
son  (1790-1866),  P.  MacDowell  (1799- 
1870),  H.  Weekes  (1807-77),  and  J.  H. 
Foley  (1818-74),  are  a  few  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  sculptors  of  the  19th  century.  W.  H. 
Thorneycroft,  J.  E.  Boehm,  E.  Onslow  Ford, 
C.  B.  Birch,  and  Alfred  Gilbert  are  among 
the  foremost  sculptors  of  the  present  time. 
The  sculptures  of  the  English  school  in 
general  are  characterized  by  a  sort  of  ro¬ 
mantic  grace  which  is  their  distinguishing 
mark,  and  by  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
finish  in  detail;  but  they  frequently  exhibit 
weakness  in  the  modelling  of  naked  parts, 
especially  in  female  figures. 

English  Language. — The  language  spoken 
in  England  from  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  Norman  Conquest  (say  500- 
1066)  is  popularly  known  as  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  simply  the  earliest  form  of  English. 
(See  Anglo-Saxons.)  It  was  a  highly  in¬ 
flected  and  purely  Teutonic  tongue  present¬ 
ing  several  dialects.  The  Conquest  intro¬ 
duced  the  Norman -French,  and  from  1066 
to  about  1250  two  languages  were  spoken, 
the  native  English  speaking  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  the  intruders  speaking  French.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  native  language  was  greatly  broken  up, 
inflexions  fell  away,  or  were  assimilated  to 
each  other;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
we  find  a  few  works  written  in  a  language 
resembling  the  English  of  our  own  day  in 
grammar,  but  differing  from  it  by  being 
purely  Saxon  or  Teutonic  in  vocabulary. 
Finally,  the  two  languages  began  to  mingle, 
and  form  one  intelligible  to  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation,  Normans  as  well  as  English,  this 
change  being  marked  by  a  great  infusion  of 
Norman- French  words,  and  English  proper 
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being  the  i-esult.  English  is  thus,  in  its 
vocabulary,  a  composite  language,  deriving 
part  of  its  stock  of  words  from  a  Teutonic 
source  and  part  from  a  Latin  source,  Nor¬ 
man-French  being  in  the  main  merely  a 
modified  form  of  Latin.  In  its  grammatical 
structure  and  general  character,  however, 
English  is  entirely  Teutonic,  and  is  classed 
with  Dutch  and  Gothic  among  the  Low  Ger¬ 
man  tongues.  If  we  divide  the  history  of 
the  English  language  into  periods  we  shall 
find  three  most  distinctly  marked:  1st,  the 
Old  English  or  Anglo  -  Saxon,  extending 
down  to  about  1100;  2d,  the  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish,  1100-1400  (to  this  period  belong  Chau¬ 
cer,  Wickliffe,  Langland);  3d,  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  more  detailed  subdivision  would  give 
transition  periods  connecting  the  main  ones. 
The  chief  change  which  the  language  has 
experienced  during  the  modern  period  con¬ 
sists  in  its  absorbing  new  words  from  all 
quarters  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  advancing  science,  more  complicated 
social  relations,  and  increased  subtlety  of 
thought.  At  the  present  time  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  sciences  already  existing,  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones,  have  caused  whole 
groups  of  words  to  be  introduced,  chiefly 
from  the  Greek. 

English  Literature. — Before  any  English 
literature,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
existed,  four  literatures  had  arisen  in  Eng¬ 
land — the  Celtic,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Anglo-Norman.  The  first  includes  such 
names  as  those  of  Taliesin,  Llywarch  Hen, 
Aneurin,  and  Merlin  <  r  Merddhin.  The 
Latin  literature  prior  to  the  Conquest  pre¬ 
sents  those  of  Aldhelm,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Asser, 
Ethelwerd,  and  Nennius.  For  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  see  the  article  A  nglo-Saxons.  W ith 
the  coming  of  the  Normans,  although  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  was  continued  until 
1154,  the  native  language  practically  ceased 
for  a  time  to  be  employed  in  literature, 
Latin  being  employed  in  law,  history,  and 
philosophy,  French  in  the  lighter  forms  of 
literature.  The  Norman  trouvere  displaced 
the  Saxon  scop,  or  gleeman,  introducing  the 
Fabliau  and  the  Romance.  By  the  Fabliau 
the  literature  was  not  greatly  influenced 
until  the  tirrfe  of  Chaucer;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mance  attained  an  early  and  striking  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Arthurian  cycle,  founded 
upon  the  legends  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s 
Latin  History  of  the  Britons  (1147),  byGeof- 
frey  Gaimar,  Maistre  Wace,  Walter  Map, 
and  other  writers  of  the  12th  century.  The 
Latin  literature  included  important  contri¬ 
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butions  to  the  Scholastic  philosophy  by 
Alexander  Hales  (d.  1245),  Duns  Scotus 
(d.  1308),  and  William  of  Occam  (d.  1347), 
the  philosophic  works  of  Roger  Bacon 
(1214-92),  the  Golias  poems  of  Walter  Map, 
and  a  long  list  of  chronicles  or  histories, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  by  Eadmer  (d. 
1124),  Ordericus  Yitalis  (d.  1142),  William 
of  Malmesbury  (d.  1143),  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  (d.  1154),  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (d. 
after  1154),  Joseph  of  Exeter  (d.  1195), 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  (12th  cent.),  Roger  of 
Wendover  (d.  1237),  Roger  de  Hoveden 
(12th  and  13th  cents.),  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(d.  1222),  Joscelin  de  Brakelonde  (12th  and 
13th  cents.),  and  Matthew  Paris  (d.  1259). 

Apart  from  a  few  brief  fragments,  the 
first  English  writings  after  the  Conquest  are 
the  Brut  of  Layamon  (about  1200),  based 
on  the  Brut  of  Wace;  and  the  Ormulum,  a 
collection  of  ineti'ical  homilies  attributed  to 
Orm  or  Ormin,  an  Augustine  monk.  Next 
in  importance  come  the  rhyming  chroniclers 
Robert  of  Gloucester  (time  of  Henry  III. 
Edward  I.)  and  Robert  of  Brunne  or  Man- 
nyng  (d.  1340),  other  writers  being  Dan 
Michel  of  Northgate  (Ayenbite  of  Inwyt, 
1340);  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  (Pricke 
of  Conscience,  1340);  Laurence  Minot 
(author  of  eleven  military  ballads;  d.  1352); 
and  several  works  of  uncertain  authorship, 
including  the  Ancren  Riwle  (?  Richard 
Poor,  d.  1237),  Dialogue  between  the  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale  (?  Nicholas  of  Guild¬ 
ford),  the  Land  of  Cockayne  (?  Michael  of 
Kildare),  the  Song  against  the  King  of 
Almaigne,  and  a  Dialogue  between  the 
Body  and  the  Soul.  To  this  pre-Chaucerian 
period  belong  also  several  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  French  romances — Horn,  Tristrem, 
Alisaunder,  Havelok,  and  others.  Between 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  the  English  speech  had  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  development  in  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  Norman-French  words.  A  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  literature  followed,  having  as 
the  foremost  figure  that  of  Chaucer  (1340- 
1400),  who,  writing  at  first  under  French 
influences,  and  then  under  Italian,  became 
in  the  end  the  most  representative  English 
writer  of  the  time.  Contemporary  with  him 
were  the  poets  William  or  Robert  Langland 
(1332-1400),  John  Gower  (1325-1408),  John 
Barbour  (1316-95).  In  prose  the  name  of 
John  Wickliffe  (1324-84)  is  pre-eminent, 
the  English  version  of  Mandeville’s  Travels 
being  apparently  of  later  date. 

The  period  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to 
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the  appearance  of  Spenser,  that  is,  from  the 
end  of  the  14th  to  near  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  is  a  very  barren  one  in  English 
literature,  in  part  probably  owing  to  foreign 
and  domestic  wars,  the  struggle  of  the 
people  towards  political  power,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  controversies  preceding  and  attending 
the  Reformation.  The  immediate  successors 
of  Chaucer,  Occleve  (1370--1454)  and  Lyd¬ 
gate  (d.  1460),  were  neither  men  of  genius, 
and  the  centre  of  poetic  creation  was  for 
the  time  transferred  to  Scotland,  where 
James  I.  (1394-1437)  headed  the  list  which 
comprises  Andrew  de  Wyntoun  (15th  cent.), 
Henry  the  Minstrel  or  Blind  Harry  (d.  after 
1492),  Robert  Henryson  (d.  before  1508), 
William  Dunbar  (1460-15 — ),  Gavin  Doug¬ 
las  (1474-1522),  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay 
(1490-1557).  In  England  the  literature 
was  chiefly  polemical,  the  only  noteworthy 
prose  prior  to  that  of  More  being  that  of 
Reginald  Pecock  (1390-1460),  Sir  John 
Eortescue  (1395-1485),  the  Paston  Letters 
(1422-1505),  and  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur 
(completed  1469-70);  the  only  noteworthy 
verse,  that  of  John  Skelton  (1460-1529). 

It  was  now  that  several  events  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  importance  combined  to  stimulate 
life  and  enlarge  the  mental  horizon — the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  or  rather  of  movable 
types,  the  promulgation  of  the  Copernican 
system  of  astronomy,  the  discovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reformation. 
The  Renaissance  spread  from  Florence  to 
England  by  means  of  such  men  as  Colet, 
Linacre,  Erasmus,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
(1480-1535),  the  last  noteworthy  as  at  the 
head  of  a  new  race  of  historians.  Im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  prose  of  the 
time  were  the  Tyndale  New  Testament, 
printed  in  1525,  and  the  Coverdale  Bible 
(1535).  The  first  signs  of  an  artistic  ad¬ 
vance  in  poetic  literature  are  to  be  found 
in  Wyatt  (1503-42)  and  Surrey  (1516-47), 
who  nationalized  the  sonnet,  and  of  whom 
the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  introducer  of 
blank  verse.  The  drama,  too,  had  by  this 
time  reached  a  fairly  high  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  mystery  and  miracle  plays, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  in 
the  14th  century,  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  into  those  of  the  laity,  and 
both  stage  and  drama  underwent  a  rapid 
secularization.  The  morality  began  to  em¬ 
body  matters  of  religious  and  political  con¬ 
troversy,  historical  characters  mingled  with 
the  personification  of  abstract  qualities,  real 
characters  from  contemporary  life  were  in¬ 


troduced,  and  at  length  farces  on  the 
French  model  were  constructed,  the  Inter¬ 
ludes  of  John  Heywood  (d.  1565)  being  the 
most  important  examples.  To  Nicholas 
Udall  (1504-56)  the  first  genuine  comedy, 
Roister  Doister,  was  due,  this  being  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  John  Still’s  Gam¬ 
mer  Gurton’s  Needle  (1566).  The  first 
tragedy,  the  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  or  Gorbo- 
duc  of  Sackville  (d.  1608)  and  Norton  (d. 
1600),  was  performed  in  1561,  and  the  first 
prose  play,  the  Supposes  of  Gascoigne  (d. 
1577)  in  1566.  Gascoigne  and  Sackville 
were  in  other  regards  than  drama  note¬ 
worthy  amongst  the  earlier  Elizabethans; 
but  the  figures  which  bulk  most  largely  are 
those  of  Sidney  (1554  -  86)  and  Spenser 
(1552-99).  In  drama  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene, 
Nash,  and  Marlowe  (1564-93)  are  the  chief 
immediate  precursors  of  Shakspere  (1564— 
1606),  Marlowe  alone,  however,  being  at  all 
comparable  with  the  great  master.  Con¬ 
temporary  and  later  dramatic  writers  were 
Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637),  the  second  great 
Elizabethan  dramatist,  Middleton  (d.  1627), 
Marston  (better  known  as  a  satirist),  Chap¬ 
man  (1557-1634),  Thomas  Heywood,  Dek- 
ker  (d.  1639),  Webster  (17th  cent.),  Ford 
(1586-1639),  Beaumont  (1586-1616)  and 
Fletcher  (1576—1625),  and  Massinger  (1584- 
1640).  The  minor  poets  include  Michael 
Drayton  (1563-1631),  Samuel  Daniel  (1562- 
1619),  John  Davies  (1570-1626),  John 
Donne  (1573-1631),  Giles  Fletcher  (1580- 
1623),  and  Phineas  Fletcher  (1584-1650), 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1585-1649). 
In  Elizabethan  prose  the  prominent  names 
are  those  of  Roger  Ascham  (1515-68),  Lyly 
the  Euphuist  (1553-1606),  Hooker  (1554- 
1600),  Raleigh  (1552-1618),  Bacon  (1561- 
1626),  the  founder  in  some  regards  of  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  method,  Burton  (1576-1640), 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  and  Sel- 
den  (1584-1654),  with  Overbury,  Knolles, 
Holinshed,  Stowe,  Camden,  Florio,  and 
North.  The  issue  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible  in  1611  may  be  said  to  close 
the  prose  list  of  the  period. 

After  the  death  of  James  I.  the  course  of 
literature  breaks  up  into  three  stages,  the 
first  from  1625  to  1640,  in  which  the  sur¬ 
vivals  from  the  Elizabethan  age  slowly 
die  away.  The  ‘metaphysical  poets,’  Cow- 
ley,  Wither,  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Habbing- 
ton,  and  Quarles,  and  the  cavalier  poets, 
Suckling,  Carew,  Denham,  all  published 
poems  before  the  close  of  this  period,  in 
which  algo  Milton’s  early  poems  were  com- 
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posed,  and  the  Comus  and  Lycidas  pub¬ 
lished.  The  second  stage  (1640-60)  was 
almost  wholly  given  up  to  controversial 
prose,  the  Puritan  revolution  checking  the 
production  of  pure  literature.  In  this  con¬ 
troversial  prose  of  the  time  Milton  was 
easily  chief.  With  the  restoration  a  third 
stage  was  begun.  Milton  turned  his  new 
leisure  to  the  composition  of  his  great 
poems;  the  drama  was  revived,  and  Dave- 
nant  and  Dryden,  with  Otway,  Southerne, 
Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Farquhar  in  their  first  plays,  and  minor 
playwrights,  are  the  most  representative 
writers  of  the  period.  Butler  established  a 
genre  in  satire,  and  Marvell  as  a  satirist  in 
some  respects  anticipated  Swift;  Roscom¬ 
mon,  Rochester,  and  Dorset  contributed  to 
the  little  poetry;  while  in  prose  we  have 
Hobbes,  Clarendon,  Fuller,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Walton,  Cotton,  Pepys  and  Eve¬ 
lyn,  John  Bunyan,  Locke,  Sir  William 
Temple,  Owen  Feltham,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
James  Harrington,  and  a  crowd  of  theo¬ 
logical  writers,  of  whom  the  best  known 
are  Jeremy  Taylor  (‘Spenser  of  prose’  and 
‘Shakspere  of  divines’),  Richard  Baxter, 
Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn,  George 
Fox,  Isaac  Barrow,  John  Tillotson,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Bishop  Pearson,  Sherlock,  South, 
Sprat,  Cudworth,  and  Burnet.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  last  part  of  the  17th  century 
were  the  immense  advance  in  physical 
science  under  Boyle,  Isaac  Newton,  Harvey, 
and  others,  and  the  rise  of  the  newspaper 
press. 

Dryden’s  death  in  1700  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  so-called  Augustan  age 
in  English  literature.  During  it,  however, 
no  greater  poet  appeared  than  Pope  (1688- 
1744),  in  whom  sagacity,  wit,  and  fancy 
take  the  place  of  the  highest  poetic  faculty, 
but  who  was  a  supreme  artist  within  the 
formal  limits  of  his  conception  of  metrical 
art.  Against  these  formal  limits  signs  of 
reaction  are  apparent  in  the  verse  of  Thom¬ 
son  (1700-48),  Gray  (1716-71),  Collins 
(1720-59),  Goldsmith  (1728-74),  and  in 
the  productions  of  Macpherson  and  Chat- 
terton.  The  poets  Prior  (1664-1721),  Gay 
(1688-1732),  and  Ambrose  Phillips  (1671— 
1749)  inherit  from  the  later  17th  century, 
Gay  being  memorable  in  connection  with 
English  opera;  and  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  but  respectable  poets — Garth, 
John  Philips,  Blackmore,  Parnell,  Dyer, 
Somerville,  Green,  Shenstone,  Blair,  Aken- 
side,  Falconer,  Anstey,  Beattie,  Allan  Ram¬ 


say,  and  Robert  Fergusson.  It  is  in  prose 
that  the  chief  development  of  the  18th 
century  is  to  be  found.  Defoe  (1661-1731) 
and  Swift  (1667-1745)  led  the  way  in  fiction 
and  prose  satire;  Steele  (1672-1729)  and 
Addison  (1672-1719),  working  on  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Defoe,  established  the  periodical 
essay;  Richardson  (1689-1761),  Fielding 
(1707-54),  Smollett  (1721-71),  and  Sterne 
raised  the  novel  to  sudden  perfection.  Gold¬ 
smith  also  falls  into  the  fictional  group 
as  well  as  into  those  of  the  poets  and  the 
essayists.  Johnson  (1709-84)  exercised 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  power 
of  a  literary  dictator,  with  Boswell  (1740- 

95)  as  literary  dependent.  The  other  chief 
prose  writers  were  Bishop  Berkeley  (1685- 
1753),  Arbuthnot  (1675-1735),  Shaftes¬ 
bury  (1671-1713),  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751), 
Burke,  the  historians  David  Hume  (1711— 
76),  William  Robertson  (1721-93),  Edmund 
Gibbon  (1737-94);  the  political  writers 
Wilkes  and  Junius,  the  economist  and  moral 
philosopher  Adam  Smith  (1723-90);  the 
philosophical  writers  Hume,  Bentham  (1 7  49— 
1832),  and  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828), 
the  scholars  Bentley  (1662-1742),  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  (1746-94),  and  Richard  Porson 
(1759-1808);  the  theologians  Atterbury, 
Butler  (1692-1752),  Warburton,  and  Paley; 
and  some  inferior  playwrights,  of  whom 
Rowe,  John  Home,  Colley  Cibber,  Colmau 
the  elder,  Foote,  and  Sheridan  were  the 
most  important. 

With  the  French  Revolution,  or  a  few 
years  earlier,  the  modern  movement  in 
literature  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
The  departure  from  the  old  traditions,  trace¬ 
able  in  Gray  and  Collins,  was  more  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  last  years  of  the  century 
in  Cowper  (1731-1800)  and  Burns  (1759- 

96) ,  and  was  developed  and  perfected  in  the 
hands  of  Blake  (1757-1828),  Bowles  (1762- 
1850),  and  the  ‘Lake  poets’  Wordsworth 
(1770-1850),  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  and 
Southey  (1774-1843);  but  there  were  at 
first  many  survivals  from  the  poetic  manner 
of  the  17th  century,  such  as  Erasmus  Dar¬ 
win  (1731-1802),  Dr.  John  Wolcot  (17 38— 
1819),  Robert  Bloomfield  (1766-1823), 
and  Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855).  Amongst 
the  earlier  poets  of  the  century,  also,  were 
George  Crabbe  (1754-1832),  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771-1832),  Hogg  (1772-1835), 
Campbell  (1777-1844),  James  Montgo¬ 
mery,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Bryan  Waller  Procter 
(‘Barry  Cornwall’),  Milman,  L.  E.  Landon, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Robert  Montgomery.  A 
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more  important  group  was  that  of  Byron 
(1788-1824),  Shelley  (1792-1822),  and 
Keats  (1796-1821),  with  which  may  be 
associated  the  names  of  Leigh  Hunt  (1784— 
1859),  Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852),  and  Lan- 
dor  (1775-1864).  Among  the  earlier  writers 
of  fiction  there  were  several  women  of  note, 
such  as  Maria  Edgeworth  (1767-1849)  and 
Jane  Austen  (1775-1817).  The  greatest 
name  in  fiction  is  unquestionably  that  of 
Scott.  Other  prose  writers  were  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Malthus,  Hallam,  James  Mill,  Sou¬ 
they,  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Hannah  More,  Cobbett,  William 
Hazlitt,  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Brougham.  In  the  literature  since 
1830  poetry  has  included  as  its  chief  names 
those  of  Praed,  Hood,  Aytoun,  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  Sidney  Dobell,  Alexander  Smith,  Gerald 
Massey,  Charles  Mackay,  Philip  James 
Bailey,  William  Allingham,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Coventry  Patmore,  Lord 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith),  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  Matthew  Arnold,  Dante  G.  Ros¬ 
setti,  Robert  Buchanan,  Wm.  Morris,  Lewis 
Morris,  Jean  Ingelow,  Swinburne,  and  last 
and  greatest,  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
A  brilliant  list  of  novelists  for  the  same 
period  includes  Marryat,  Michael  Scott, 
Lord  Lytton,  Ainsworth,  Benjamin.  Dis¬ 
raeli  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield),  Dickens,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Charles  Kingsley,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Lover,  Lever,  Wilkie  Collins,  Mayne  Reid, 
George  Macdonald,  Charles  Reade,  George 
Eliot,  Anthony  Trollope,  William  Black, 
Thomas  Hardy,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  George 
Meredith,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Craik  (Miss 
Muloch),  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss  Yonge,  Miss 
Thackeray,  and  others.  To  the  historical 
and  biographical  list  belong  Alison,  Mac¬ 
aulay,  Buckle,  Carlyle,  Cornewall  Lewis, 
Thirwall,  Grote,  Milman,  Froude,  Lecky, 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  Kinglake,  John  Richard 
Green,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hill  Burton,  Stubbs, 
Dean  Stanley,  David  Masson,  John  Morley, 
Leslie  Stephen.  Prominent  amongst  the 
theological  writers  have  been  Dr.  Newman, 
Whately,  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  Trench, 
Stanley,  Maurice,  Hamilton,  Alford,  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Stopford  Brooke,  Liddon,  Isaac 
Taylor,  Jowett,  James  Martineau,  Tulloch, 
and  Caird.  In  science  and  philosophy  among 
the  chief  writers  have  been  Whewell,  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Mansel,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Alexander  Bain,  Hugh  Miller,  Charles 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Max  Muller, 
Herbert  Spencer,  T.  H.  Green.  Of  the 
Other  prose  writers  of  importance  the  chief 
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are  De  Quincey,  Harriet  Martineau,  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold, 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  A  large  and  increasing 
number  of  writers  of  American  and  colonial 
birth  have  to  be  added  to  the  native  contri¬ 
butors  to  English  literature  in  its  widest 
sense.  See  United  States. 

England,  New.  See  New  England. 

English  Bazar,  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the 
MahanandA  Pop.  12,430. 

English  Channel,  the  arm  of  sea  which 
separates  England  from  France,  extending, 
on  the  English  side,  from  Dover  to  the 
Land’s  End;  and  on  the  French,  from  Calais 
to  the  Island  of  Ushant.  On  the  east  it 
communicates  with  the  German  Ocean  by 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  21  miles  wide;  and  on 
the  west  it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  by  an 
entrance  about  100  miles  wide.  At  its 
greatest  breadth  it  is  about  1 50  miles.  The 
pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  very 
important. 

The  advantages  of  a  railway  tunnel  across 
the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  part  have 
been  frequently  urged ;  and  an  English 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  a  tunnel  half-way  across  from 
Dover,  to  meet  a  similar  tunnel  starting 
from  near  Calais,  has  pushed  an  excavation 
under  the  sea  for  over  2000  yards,  but  has 
been  interdicted  by  the  British  government 
for  military  reasons.  This  tunnel  would 
have  a  total  length  of  23  miles. 

English  Church,  Language,  Literature, 
&c.  See  England. 

Engraving,  the  art  of  representing  ob¬ 
jects  and  depicting  characters  on  metal, 
wood,  precious  stones,  &c.,  by  means  of  in¬ 
cisions  made  with  instruments  variously 
adapted  to  the  substances  operated  upon 
and  the  description  of  work  intended.  Im¬ 
pressions  from  metal  plates  are  named  en¬ 
gravings,  prints,  or  plates ;  those  printed 
from  wood  being  called  indifferently  wood 
engravings  and  wood-cuts.  While,  however, 
these  impressions  are  not  altogether  dis¬ 
similar  in  appearance,  the  processes  are  dis 
tinct.  In  plates  the  lines  intended  to  print 
are  incised,  and  in  order  to  take  an  impres¬ 
sion  the  plate  is  daubed  over  with  a  thick 
ink  which  fills  all  the  lines.  The  surface 
is  then  wiped  perfectly  clean,  leaving  only 
the  incised  lines  filled  with  ink.  A  piece 
of  damp  paper  is  now  laid  on  the  face  of 
the  plate,  and  both  are  passed  through  the 
press,  which  causes  the  ink  to  pass  from  the 
plate  to  the  paper.  This  operation  needs 
to  be  repeated  for  every  impression.  In  the 
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wood  block,  on  the  contrary,  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  cut  out, 
leaving  the  lines  standing  up  like  type,  the 
printing  being  from  the  inked  surface  of 
the  raised  lines,  and  effected  much  more 
rapidly  than  plate  printing. 

Engraving  on  wood,  intended  for  printing 
or  impressing  from,  long  preceded  engrav¬ 
ing  on  metals.  The  art  is  of  eastern  origin, 
and  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  century 
engraving  and  printing  from  wood  blocks 
was  common  in  China.  We  first  hear  of 
■wood  engraving  being  cultivated  in  Europe 
by  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  the  13th 
century.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
however,  there  is  small  indication  of  the 
practice  of  the  art,  which  was  at  first  con¬ 
fined  to  the  production  of  block -books, 
playing  cards,  and  religious  prints.  In  the 
15th  century  the  art  of  printing  from  en¬ 
graved  plates  was  discovered  in  Florence 
by  Maso  Finiguerra.  Engraving  had  long 
been  used  as  a  means  of  decorating  armour, 
metal  vessels,  &c.,  the  engravers  generally 
securing  duplicates  of  their  works  before 
laying  in  the  niello  (a  species  of  metallic 
enamel)  by  filling  the  lines  with  dark  colour, 
and  taking  casts  of  them  in  sulphur.  The 
discovery  of  the  practicability  of  taking  im¬ 
pressions  upon  paper  led  to  engraving  upon 
copper  plates  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
from.  The  date  of  the  earliest  known  niello 
proof  upon  paper  is  1452.  The  work  of 
the  Florentine  engravers,  however,  was 
almost  at  once  surpassed  in  Venice  and  else¬ 
where  in  North  Italy  by  Andrea  Mantegna 
(1431-1505),  Girolamo  Mocetto,  Giovanni 
Batista  del  Porto,  and  others.  In  Marc  An¬ 
tonio  Raimondi  (1475-1534),  who  wrought 
under  the  guidance  of  Raphael,  and  repro¬ 
duced  many  of  his  works,  the  art  reached 
its  highest  point  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
Rome  became  the  centre  of  a  new  school, 
which  included  Marco  da  Ravenna  (d. 
1527),  Giulio  Bonasone  (1531-72),  and 
Agostino  de  Musis  (fl.  1536).  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  in  Germany  the  progress  of  the  art 
had  been  not  less  rapid.  Of  the  oldest 
school  the  most  important  engraver  is 
Martin  Schongauer  (1420-88).  He  was, 
however,  surpassed  a  generation  later  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1528),  who  excelled 
both  in  copper  and  wood  engraving,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter.  Among  his  most  famous 
contemporaries  and  successors  were  Burgk- 
mair  and  Lucas  Cranach.  The  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  of  which  Durer’s  contem¬ 
porary  Lucas  van  Leyden  was  the  head,  did 
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much  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  art,  either 
by  paying  increased  attention  to  the  render¬ 
ing  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  expression 
of  local  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius 
Cort  and  Bloemart;  or  by  developing  free¬ 
dom  and  expression  of  line,  as  in  the  case  of 
Goltzius  and  his  pupils.  Rubens  (1577— 
1640)  influenced  engraving  through  the  two 
Bolswerts,  Vorstermann,  Pontius,  and  P.  de 
Jode,  who  engraved  many  of  his  works  on 
a  large  size.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  etching,  which  had  before  been 
rarely  used,  became  more  common,  and  was 
practised  with  great  success  by  Rembrandt 
(1607-69)  and  other  painters  of  that  period. 
In  France  Noel  Gamier  founded  a  school  of 
engraving  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury;  but  it  produced  no  work  of  any  high 
distinction  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  Nanteuil’s  pupil  Gerard  Edelinck  and 
Gerard  Audran  flourished.  The  former  was 
skilled  in  using  his  graver  to  produce  colour 
effects,  the  latter  is  famed  for  his  engrav¬ 
ings  from  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Le  Brun. 
But  these  were  all  surpassed  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Wille  (1717— 
1807),  a  German  resident  in  Paris.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  England 
produced  little  noteworthy  work,  availing 
herself  principally  of  the  work  of  foreign 
engravers,  of  whom  many  took  up  tempo¬ 
rary  and  even  permanent  residence.  The 
first  English  engraver  of  marked  importance 
was  William  Hogarth  (1697-1764),  whose 
works  are  distinguished  for  character  and 
expression.  Vivares  (1712-82),  a  French¬ 
man  by  birth,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English  school  of  landscape-engraving,  which 
was  still  further  developed  by  William 
Woollet  (1735-85),  who  was  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  engraver  of  the  human  figure.  In 
historical  engraving  a  not  less  remarkable 
advance  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Strange 
(1721-92),  and  Richard  Earlotn  (17 43  — 
1822)  produced  some  admirable  works  in 
mezzotint.  In  succession  to  these  came 
William  Sharp  (1746-1824),  James  Bazire 
(1730-1802),  Bartolozzi  (1727  -1815),  James 
Heath,  Bromley,  Raimbach,  and  others. 
The  substitution  of  steel  for  copper  plates 
(1820-30)  gave  the  power  of  producing  a 
much  larger  number  of  fine  impressions, 
and  opened  new  possibilities  for  highly- 
finished  work.  During  the  closing  years  of 
the  18th  century  line  engraving  attained  a 
depth  of  colour  and  fulness  of  tone  in  which 
earlier  works  generally  are  deficient,  and 
during  the  present  century  it  has  reached  a 
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perfectness  of  finish  which  it  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  attained.  A  picture,  whether  figure 
or  landscape,  may  be  translated  by  line 
engraving  with  all  its  depth  of  colour,  deli¬ 
cacy  of  tone,  and  effect  of  light  and  shade; 
the  various  textures,  whether  of  naked  flesh, 
silk,  satin,  woollen,  or  velvet,  all  successfully 
rendered  by  ingenious  inodes  of  laying  the 
lines  and  combinations  of  lines  of  varying 
strength,  width,  and  depth.  Among  en¬ 
gravers  who  have  produced  historical  works 
of  large  size  and  in  the  line  manner  the 
names  of  Raphael  Morghen  (1758-1833), 
Longhi  ( 1 7  66-1 831),  Anderloni  (1784-1849), 
Garavaglia  (1 790-1 835), and  Toschi,  in  Italy ; 
of  Forster  (1790-1872),  Henriquel- Dupont 
(b.  1797),  Bridoux  (b.  1812),  and  Blanchard 
(b.  1819),  in  France;  of  John  Burnet 
(1784-1868),  J.  H.  Robinson  (1796-1871), 
Geo.  T.  Doo  (1800-86),  J.  H.  Watt 
(1799-1867),  and  Lumb  Stocks  (b.  1812), 
in  England,  stand  pre-eminent.  Among 
historical  and  portrait  engravers  in  the 
stipple  or  dotted  manner  the  names  of  H. 
T.  Ryall,  Henry  Robinson,  William  Holl 
(1807-71),  and  Francis  Holl,  may  well  be 
mentioned.  In  the  period  1820-60  land¬ 
scape  engraving  attained  a  perfection  in 
Great  Britain  which  it  had  not  attained  in 
any  other  country,  or  at  any  other  time. 
Among  landscape  engravers  the  names  of 
Geo.  Cooke  (1781-1834),  William  Miller 
(1796-1882),  E.  Goodall  (1795-1870),  J. 
Cousen  (1804-80),  R.  Brandard  (1805-62), 
and  Wm.  Forrest  (b.  1805)  hold  the  foremost 
places.  In  inezzotinto  engraving  Samuel 
Cousins  (1801-87)  is  unrivalled.  In  the 
period  1830-45  various  publications  called 
Annuals,  composed  of  light  literature  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  illustrated  by  highly- finished 
engravings  in  steel,  were  very  popular.  The 
engravings  were  necessarily  of  small  size, 
and  are  generally  of  great  excellence.  A 
number  of  them  both  figure  and  landscape 
are  executed  with  such  finish  and  complete¬ 
ness  as  to  be  esteemed  perfect  works.  The 
unrivalled  illustrations  of  Rogers’  Poems 
and  Rogers’  Italy  after  Turner  and  Stothard 
belong  to  this  period.  Many  of  the  originals 
of  the  engravings  in  the  Annuals  were 
finished  pictures  of  large  size.  A  great 
part  of  the  difficulty  in  engraving  on  a  small 
scale  from  a  large  picture,  consists  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  details  can  be  left  out,  and  still 
preserve  the  full  effect  and  character  of  the 
original.  The  most  noted  engravers  for  work 
of  small  size  are  Charles  Heath,  Charles 
Rolls,  W.  Finden,  E.  Finden,  E.  Portbury, 


J.  Goodyear,  F.  Engleheart,  Henry  Le 
Keux,  E.  Goodall,  and  W.  Miller.  Since 
1870  many  plates  have  been  produced  by  a 
combination  of  etching  and  dry  point,  a 
comparatively  cheap  and  rapid  process. 
Such  works  have  been  fashionable  and  very 
popular  with  collectors.  But  while  some  of 
them  have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  the 
process  is  of  limited  resoui’ce,  and  the  best 
works  in  this  manner  will  not  stand  com¬ 
parison  with  the  masterpieces  of  line  en¬ 
graving.  Through  lack  of  encouragement, 
change  of  fashion,  and  the  adoption  of  other 
methods  of  reproduction,  line  engraving  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art  in  Great  Britain. 
The  men  who  made  line  engraving  famous 
are  either  dead  or  too  old  to  work,  and 
there  has  been  no  sufficient  inducement  for 
younger  men  to  pursue  that  art.  In  France 
and  in  Germany  some  able  line  engravers 
are  still  in  practice. 

Line  Engraving,  as  implied  by  the  term, 
is  executed  entirely  in  lines.  The  tools  are 
few  and  simple.  They  consist  of  the  graver 
or  burin,  the  point,  the  scraper,  and  the 
burnisher;  an  oil-stone  or  hone,  dividers,  a 
parallel  square,  a  magnifying  lens;  a  bridge 
on  which  to  rest  the  hand;  a  blind  or  shade 
of  tissue  paper,  to  make  the  light  fall  equally 
on  the  plate,  callipers  for  levelling  important 
erasures,  a  small  steel  anvil,  a  small  pointed 
hammer,  and  punches.  In  etching,  the 
following  articles  are  required: — a  resinous 
mixture  called  etching-ground,  capable, 
when  spread  very  thinly  over  the  plate,  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  acids  used;  a 
dauber  for  laying  the  ground  equally;  a 
hand- vice;  some  hair-pencils  of  different 
sizes,  and  bordering  wax,  made  of  burgundy- 
pitch,  bees’ -wax,  and  a  little  oil. 

In  engraving,  the  plate,  which  is  highly 
polished  and  must  be  free  from  all  scratches, 
is  first  prepared  by  spreading  over  it  a 
thin  layer  of  ground.  The  surface  is  then 
smoked,  and  the  outline  of  the  picture  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it  by  pressure  from  the  paper  on 
which  it  has  been  drawn  in  fine  outlines 
by  a  black-lead  pencil.  The  picture  is  then 
drawn  on  the  ground  with  the  etching- 
needle,  which  removes  the  ground  in  every 
form  produced  by  it,  and  leaves  the  bright 
metal  exposed.  A  bank  of  wax  is  then  put 
round  the  plate  and  diluted  acid  poured 
on  it,  which  eats  out  the  metal  from  the 
lines  from  which  the  ground  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  but  leaves  the  rest  of  the  plate  un¬ 
touched.  The  plate  is  then  gone  over  with 
the  graver,  the  etched  lines  clearly  defined, 
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broken  lines  connected,  new  lines  added,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  plate  is  rebitten  more  than 
once,  those  parts  which  are  sufficiently  bitten 
in  the  first  treatment  being  stopped  with 
varnish,  and  only  the  selected  parts  exposed 
to  after-biting.  Finally  the  burnisher  is 
brought  into  play  alternately  with  the  graver 
and  point  to  give  perfectness  and  finish. 
Such  is  the  process  for  landscape  engraving. 
In  historical  and  portrait  engraving  of  the 
highest  class,  the  lines  are  first  drawn  on 
the  metal  with  a  fine  point  and  then  cut  in 
by  the  graver,  first  making  a  fine  line  and 
afterwards  entering  and  re-entering  till  the 
desired  width  and  depth  of  lines  is  attained. 
Much  of  the  excellence  of  such  engravings 
depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  lines  are 
laid,  their  relative  thickness,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  cross  each  other.  In 
historical  engraving  etching  is  but  little 
used,  and  then  only  for  accessories  and  the 
less  important  parts. 

Soft-ground  Etching. — The  ground,  made 
by  mixing  lard  with  common  etching-ground, 
is  laid  on  the  plate  and  smoked  as  before, 
but  its  extreme  softness  renders  it  very 
liable  to  injury.  The  outline  of  the  subject 
is  drawn  on  a  piece  of  rough  paper  larger 
than  the  plate.  The  paper  is  then  damped, 
and  laid  gently  over  the  ground  face  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  margins  folded  over  and 
pasted  down  on  the  back  of  the  plate. 
When  the  paper  is  dry  and  tightly  stretched 
the  bridge  is  laid  across,  and  with  a  hardish 
pencil  and  firm  pressure  the  drawing  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  usual  manner.  The  pressure 
makes  the  ground  adhere  to  the  back  of  the 
paper  at  all  parts  touched  by  the  pencil,  and 
on  the  paper  being  lifted  carefully  off,  these 
parts  of  the  ground  are  lifted  with  it,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  plate  thus 
left  bare  are  exposed  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  acid.  The  granulated  surface 
of  the  paper,  causing  similar  granulations 
in  the  touches  on  the  ground,  gives  the 
character  of  a  chalk-drawing.  The  biting- in 
is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  already 
described,  and  the  subject  is  finished  by  re¬ 
biting  and  dotting  with  the  graver. 

Stipple,  or  Chalk  Engraving ,  in  its  pure 
state,  is  exclusively  composed  of  dots,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  and  form  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  demands,  but  few  stipple  plates  are 
now  produced  without  a  large  admixture  of 
line  in  all  parts,  flesh  excepted.  A  great 
advance,  however,  has  been  made  in  stipple 
engraving  by  the  introduction  of  large  and 
varied  forms  of  dotting  in  the  draperies,  the 
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results  almost  rivalling  line  engraving  in 
richness  and  power. 

The  processes  of  Aquatint  and  Mezzotint 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads, 
the  latter  differing  from  all  other  styles  of 
engraving  in  that  the  lights  and  gradations 
are  scraped  or  burnished  out  of  a  dark 
ground  that  has  first  been  wrought  upon  the 
plate,  instead  of  the  forms  being  corroded 
or  cut  into  a  plain  surface. 

The  Mixed  Style  is  based  on  mezzotinto, 
which,  still  forming  the  great  mass  of  shad¬ 
ing,  is  in  this  method  combined  with  etch¬ 
ing  in  the  darker,  and  stipple  in  the  more 
delicate  parts.  By  this  combination  a  plate 
will  produce  a  larger  number  of  good  im¬ 
pressions  than  were  it  done  entirely  in  mez¬ 
zotinto. 

Engraving  on  Wood. — The  wood  best 
adapted  for  engraving  is  box.  It  is  cut 
across  the  grain  in  thicknesses  equal  to  the 
height  of  type,  these  slices  being  subjected 
to  a  lengthened  process  of  seasoning,  and 
then  smoothed  for  use.  Every  wood  en¬ 
graving  is  the  representative  of  a  finished 
drawing  previously  made  on  the  block;  the 
unshaded  parts  being  cut  away,  and  the 
lines  giving  form,  shading,  texture,  &c.,  left 
standing  in  relief  by  excavations  of  varied 
size  and  character,  made  between  them  by 
gravers  of  different  forms.  Drawings  on 
wood  are  made  either  with  black-lead  pen¬ 
cil  alone  or  with  pencil  and  indian  ink,  the 
latter  being  employed  for  the  broader  and 
darker  masses.  It  is  now  much  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  photograph  drawings  made  in  black 
and  white  upon  the  wood  instead  of  making 
the  drawing  on  the  wood  block.  When  the 
drawing  is  put  on  the  wood  by  washes  or  by 
photography  instead  of  being  entirely  done 
by  pencil  lines,  the  engraver  has  to  devise 
the  width  and  style  of  lines  to  be  employed 
instead  of  cutting  in  fac-simile,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  drawing  is  made  entirely  in  lines. 
The  tools  required  for  wood  engraving  are 
similar  but  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  engraver  on  copper  or  steel.  See  also 
Die-sinking ,  Gems. 

Engrossing,  in  law,  denotes  extending  a 
deed,  that  is,  rewriting  it  out  fully  in  fair 
and  legible  characters. 

Engrossing,  Forestalling,  and  Regrat¬ 
ing,  terms  formerly  in  use  for  the  purchase 
of  corn  or  other  commodities  in  order  to  sell 
again  at  a  higher  price,  or  in  order  to  raise 
the  market  price  of  the  same.  These  prac¬ 
tices  were  once  regarded  as  criminal,  and 
positive  statutes  against  them  were  passed 
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in  England  in  1266-67,  in  1350-52,  in 
1552,  in  1562,  and  in  1570.  The  offence 
of  engrossing  was  described  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.  as  the  ‘getting  into  one’s 
possession,  or  buying  up,  large  quantities  of 
corn,  or  other  dead  victuals,  with  intent  to 
sell  them  again ;  ’  forestalling ,  as  the  ‘  buy¬ 
ing  or  contracting  for  any  cattle,  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  victual,  coming  in  the  way  to  the 
market,  or  dissuading  persons  from  bringing 
their  goods  or  provisions  there,  or  persuad¬ 
ing  them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there ;  ’ 
and  regrating ,  ‘  the  buying  of  corn  or  other 
dead  victual  in  any  market  and  selling  it 
again  in  the  same  market,  or  within  4  miles 
of  the  place.’  By  the  statute  of  Edward 
VI.  the  engrossing  of  corn,  which  included 
the  buying  of  it  in  one  market  to  sell  it  in 
another,  was  made  punishable  by  imprison¬ 
ment  and  pillory ;  and  no  one  could  carry 
corn  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  an¬ 
other  without  a  license.  All  the  positive 
statutes  against  these  offences  were  re¬ 
pealed  in  1772,  but  they  were  still  found 
to  be  punishable  by  common  law,  and  it  was 
not  till  1844  that  they  entirely  ceased  to 
rank  among  offences. 

Enharmonic,  in  music,  is  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  intervals  smaller  than  the  regular 
divisions  of  the  scale,  i.e.  less  than  semi¬ 
tones.  Enharmonic  intervals  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  stringed  instruments,  or  on  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  fixed -tone  instruments 
having  more  than  twelve  divisions  in  the 
octave. 

Enkhuizen  (engk'hoi-zn),  a  seaport  of 
Holland,  on  a  projection  in  the  Zuider  Zee, 
29  miles  north-east  of  Amsterdam.  It  had 
formerly  a  pop.  of  40,000,  but  the  silting  up 
of  the  harbour  has  caused  its  decay,  and  its 
inhabitants  number  now  about  5000. 

Enlist'ment,  the  method  by  which  the 
regular  army  is  supplied  with  troops,  as 
distinguished  from  conscription.  Up  to  1802 
the  enlistment  of  men  for  the  British  army 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  private  under¬ 
takers,  or  middlemen,  who  received  a  com¬ 
mission  on  the  recruits  they  procured;  but 
the  abuses  of  this  system  induced  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
management.  At  an  early  period  enlistment 
was  for  short  periods,  but  this  was  soon 
changed  to  enlistment  for  life.  The  act  of 
1847  limited  the  term  of  enlistment  to  ten 
years  for  the  infantry  and  twelve  for  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  ordnance;  re-enlist¬ 
ments  for  periods  of  eleven  and  twelve  years 
might  be  made,  after  serving  which  retiring 


pensions  were  granted.  By  the  acts  of  1870 
and  1881  the  system  of  long  and  short  ser¬ 
vice  was  introduced.  By  both  acts  the  term 
of  long  service  was  fixed  for  twelve  years, 
at  the  expiry  of  which  period  the  soldier 
may  re-enlist  for  other  nine  years,  service 
for  the  two  terms,  or  twenty -one  years,  en¬ 
titling  him  to  a  pension.  The  short  service 
of  the  first  act  extended  over  six  years  with 
the  regular  army  and  six  years  in  the  first- 
class  reserve;  the  short  service  of  the  act  of 
1881  is  seven  years  in  the  regular  army  and 
five  in  the  reserve.  The  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Act  of  1819  forbids  British  subjects 
serving  with  a  foreign  state  without  royal 
license,  and  also  the  equipment  of  ships  to 
serve  against  a  power  with  which  Britain 
is  at  peace.  It  was  amended  by  a  newr  act 
passed  in  1870.  In  the  navy  a  seaman  may 
engage  for  five  or  ten  years,  for  the  pei'iod 
his  ship  is  in  commission,  or  for  a  longer 
period.  He  receives  higher  pay  for  longer 
service.  (See  Naval  Reserve.)  In  the  United 
States  men  are  enlisted  for  five  years’  duty 
in  every  branch,  and  recruits  are  assigned  to 
regiments  by  order  of  the  war  department. 

Enna.  See  Castro-Giovanni. 

Ennean'dria,  the  ninth  class  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  system  of  plants,  comprehending  such 
plants  as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
nine  stamens. 

Ennis,  a  town  (formerly  a  pari,  borough) 
in  Ireland,  county  Clare,  on  the  Fergus,  19 
miles  north-west  of  Limerick.  It  is  irre¬ 
gularly  built,  the  streets  being  narrow  and 
crooked.  There  are  remains  of  a  Franciscan 
abbey  founded  in  1240.  Some  linen  and 
flannel  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  6307. 

Enniscor'thy,  a  town  in  Ireland,  co.  Wex¬ 
ford,  on  the  river  Slaney,  77  m.  s.  of  Dublin. 
An  old  castle  erected  by  one  of  the  early 
Norman  conquerors  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Vinegar  Hill  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  in  1798,  when 
the  town  was  stormed  and  burned  by  the 
rebels.  Pop.  5666. 

Enniskillen,  a  town  (formerly  a  pari, 
borough),  Ireland,  county  Fermanagh,  34 
miles  north-east  of  Sligo,  on  an  island  in  the 
river  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower 
sections  of  Lough  Erne,  with  suburbs  on 
both  sides  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  two  bridges,  a 
well-built,  cleanly,  thriving  town.  Pop.  5842. 

En'nius,  Quintus,  an  early  Latin  poet, 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  father  of 
their  literature,  was  born  at  Rudiaj,  near 
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Brundusium,  239  B.C.,  died  169  B.c.  He 
wrote  an  epic,  Scipio,  in  hexameters;  Roman 
annals;  tragedies  and  comedies;  satires,  epi¬ 
grams,  precepts,  &c.  His  whole  works  are 
supposed  to  have  been  extant  up  to  the  13th 
century,  but  nothing  now  remains  but  frag¬ 
ments  quoted  from  other  ancient  authors. 

Enns,  a  river  in  Austria,  which  rises  in 
the  Alps  of  Salzburg,  flows  N.,  then  e.n.e., 
then  N.N.w.  entering  Upper  Austria  (Ober 
der  Enns),  which  for  15  miles  it  separates 
from  Lower  Austria  (Unter  der  Enns),  and 
finally  enters  the  Danube  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Enns  (4438  inhabitants).  Total 
course  about  160  miles. 

Enoch  (e'nok),  (1)  The  eldest  son  of  Cain, 
who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  his 
name  (Gen.  iv.  17).  (2)  One  of  the  patri¬ 

archs,  the  father  of  Methuselah.  He  ‘walked 
with  God ;  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him  ’ 
(Gen.  v.  24)  at  the  age  of  365  years.  The 
words  quoted  are  generally  understood  to 
mean  that  Enoch  did  not  die  a  natural  death, 
but  was  removed  as  Elijah  was. 

Enoch,  Book  of,  an  apocryphal  book  of 
an  assumedly  prophetical  character,  to  which 
considerable  importance  has  been  attached 
on  account  of  its  supposed  quotation  by 
St.  Jude  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses  of 
his  epistle.  It  is  referred  to  by  many  of 
the  early  fathers ;  is  of  unknown  author¬ 
ship,  but  was  probably  written  by  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  Hebrew.  Its  elate  is  also  uncertain, 
critical  conjecture  ranging  from  144  b.c.  to 
132  A.D.  Until  the  close  of  last  century  it 
was  known  in  Europe  only  by  the  references 
of  early  writers,  and  by  the  passage  of  St. 
Jude  supposed  to  be  founded  on  it.  On 
his  return  from  Egypt  Bruce  brought  with 
him  from  Abyssinia  three  manuscrqffs  con¬ 
taining  a  complete  Ethiopic  translation  of 
it.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  published, 
translated,  and  criticised  in  Europe. 

Enos,  a  seaport  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Roumelia,  38  miles  n.w.  of  Gallipoli,  on 
the^gean  Sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  Pop. 
7000. — The  Gulf  of  Enos  is  1 4  miles  in  length 
by  about  5  in  breadth. 

En'sign,  formerly,  in  the  British  army, 
the  officer  who  carried  the  flag  or  colours  of 
an  infantry  regiment;  for  this  title,  second 
lieutenant  has  been  substituted.  In  naval 
language  the  ensign  is  the  flag  over  the 
poop  or  stern  which  distinguishes  the  ships 
of  different  nations.  In  the  royal  navy  of 
Britain  it  is  a  flag  with  a  white  field  divided 
into  quarters  by  the  red  cross  of  St.  George, 
and  having  the  union  (or  Union  Jack  as  it 
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is  commonly  called)  in  the  upper  corner  next 
the  staff.  In  the  United  States  navy  an 
ensign  ranks  next  below  lieutenant. 

En'silage,  in  agric.,  a  mode  of  storing 
green  fodder,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  receptacles 
called  ‘silos.’  These  are  usually  pits  of 
quadrangular  form,  lined  with  wood,  brick, 
concrete,  or  stone.  The  fodder,  &c.,  is  cut 
and  mixed,  placed  in  the  silo,  pressed  down, 
and  kept  compressed  by  heavy  weights 
placed  on  a  movable  wooden  covering.  It 
undergoes  a  slight  fermentation,  and  attains 
a  slightly  acid  taste  and  smell,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  grateful  to  cattle.  The  modern 
system  of  ensilage  dates  from  about  1875, 
but  the  practice  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  the  system  has  been  common 
in  Mexico  for  centuries.  Such  advantages 
are  claimed  for  it,  as  that  in  a  wet  season 
grass  can  be  made  into  ensilage  instead  of 
hay,  and  that  there  is  little  loss  of  nutritive 
elements,  while  it  has  great  feeding  powers. 
Recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
green  fodder  may  be 
converted  into  ensil¬ 
age  without  a  pit  by 
simply  piling  up  and 
consolidating  by  pres¬ 
sure. 

EntabTature,  in 
architecture,  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  continuous 
work  which  rests 
upon  a  row  of  col¬ 
umns,  and  belongs 
especially  to  classical 
architecture.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  princi¬ 
pal  divisions  —  the 
architrave  immediately  above  the  abacus  of 
the  column,  next  the  frieze ,  and  then  the 
cornice.  In  large  buildings  projections  simi¬ 
lar  to  and  known  also  as  entablatures  are 
often  carried  round  the  whole  edifice,  or 
along  one  front  of  it. 

Enta'da,  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
sub- order  Mimosese,  containing  about  a  dozen 
species  of  climbing  tropical  shrubs,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  size  of  their  pods.  E. 
scandens  has  pods  which  measure  from  6 
to  8  feet  in  length.  The  seeds  have  a  hard, 
woody,  and  beautifully  polished  shell,  and 
are  often  made  into  snuff-boxes,  scent-bot¬ 
tles,  &c. 

Entail',  in  law,  the  settlement  of  an 
estate  by  which  a  freehold  is  limited  to  a 
person  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  such 
particular  restrictions  as  the  donor  may 


Entablature  of  Tuscan 
Column. 
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specify.  Entailed  estates  are  divided  into 
general  and  special,  the  former  when  the 
estate  is  given  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs 
without  exception,  the  latter  when  the  estate 
is  limited  to  certain  heirs  to  the  exclusion 
of  others. 

En'tasis,  in  arch.,  the  delicate  and  almost 
imperceptible  swelling  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  the  Grecian  examples,  adopted  to  give  a 
more  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye. 

Entel'echy,  in  the  peripatetic  philos.,  an 
object  in  its  complete  actualization,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  merely  potential  existence. 

Enteritis,  an  East  Indian  species  of  mon¬ 
key,  of  the  genus  Semnopithecus  ( S .  entellus). 
It  has  yellowish  fur,  with  a  face  of  a  violet 
tinge,  and  a  long  and  powerful  tail,  which, 
however,  is  not  prehensile.  It  receives  di¬ 
vine  honours  from  the  natives  of  India,  by 
whom  it  is  termed  Hoonuman.  Costly  tem¬ 
ples  are  dedicated  to  these  animals;  hospi¬ 
tals  are  built  for  their  reception,  and  large 
fortunes  are  bequeathed  for  their  support. 
The  entellus  abounds  in  India;  enters  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  natives,  plunders 
them  of  fruit  and  eatables,  and  the  visit  is 
even  considered  an  honour. 

Enter'ic  Fever.  See  Typhoid  Fever. 

Enteri'tis  (Greek,  enteron,  intestine),  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  intestines.  There  are 
several  forms  of  the  disease  of  great  severity 
and  very  fatal.  A  common  form,  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  an  intestinal  catarrh,  gener¬ 
ally  yields  to  simple  treatment;  but  other 
forms  are  of  great  danger,  and  demand 
skilled  and  attentive  treatment. 

Entomol'ogy,  the  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  insects,  the  name  being  from 
Greek  entoma,  animals  ‘cut  in,’  the  transverse 
division  or  segmentation  of  the  body  being 
their  most  con¬ 
spicuous  fea¬ 
ture.  The  true 
insects  are  those 
animals  of  the 
division  Arthro- 
poda  or  Articu- 
lata  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the 
other  classes  of 
the  division  by 
the  fact  that  the 
three  divisions 
af  the  body — the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo¬ 
men — are  always  distinct  from  one  another. 
There  are  never  more  than  three  pairs  of 
legs  in  the  perfect  insect,  and  these  are  all 


borne  upon  the  thorax.  Each  leg  consists 
of  from  six  to  nine  joints.  The  first  of 
these  is  called  the  ‘  coxa,’  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  short  joint  called  the  ‘trochanter.’  This 


Figure  showing  Parts  of  Insects. 

A,  B,  C,  Mandibulate  Mouth.  A,  Head  of  Hornet,  and 
upper  side  of  mouth,  to,  Clypeus.  n.  Ocelli,  stemmata, 
or  simple  eyes,  o.  Compound  eyes.  B.  Head  of  Beetle, 
and  C,  under  side  of  mouth  of  Beetle,  to,  Clypeus. 
o,  Eyes,  p,  Bahrain  or  upper  lip.  q ,  Mandibles  or  upper 
jaws.  ?•,  Maxillae  or  lower  jaws,  s.  Maxillary  palpi. 
t.  Labium  or  under  lip.  u,  Labial  palpi,  v,  Mentum  or 
chin. — D  and  E,  llaustellate  Mouths.  D,  Spiral  sucker 
of  a  Butterfly,  called  also  Antlia.  E,  Straight  sucker  of 
a  Plant-bug  (Pentatoma)  called  Haustellum. — F,  Leg  of 
Stag-beetle,  g,  Coxa,  h,  Trochanter,  i,  Femur,  j,  Tibia. 
k,  Calcaria  or  spurs.  I,  Tarsus,  which  in  this  instance  is 
pentamerous,  or  consisting  of  five  pieces.— G,  Thorax  of 
Stag-beetle,  e.  Abdomen,  d  d.  Elytra,  ee,  Wings,  w, 
Prothorax,  x,  Mesothorax.  y,  Metathorax.  2,  Scutellum. 

is  followed  by  a  joint,  often  of  large  size, 
called  the  ‘femur,’  succeeded  by  the  ‘tibia,’ 
and  this  has  articulated  to  it  the  ‘tarsus,’ 
which  may  be  composed  of  from  one  to  five 
joints.  Normally  two  pairs  of  wings  are 
present,  but  one  or  other  may  be  wanting. 
The  wings  are  expansions  of  the  sides  of 
the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  thorax, 
and  are  attached  by  slender  tubes  called 
‘nervures.’  In  the  beetles  the  anterior 
pair  of  wTings  becomes  hardened  so  as  to 
form  protective  cases  for  the  posterior 
membranous  wings,  and  are  called  in  this 
condition  ‘  elytra  ’  or  ‘  wing-cases.’  Res¬ 
piration  is  effected  by  means  of  air-tubes 
or  tracheae,  which  commence  at  the  surface 
of  the  body  by  lateral  apertures  called 
‘stigmata’  or  ‘spiracles,’  and  ramify  through 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  head  is  corn- 
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Figure  showing  Parts  of  Insects. 

Coleopter  ( Cicindelacampestris). 
a,  Head,  b.  Thorax,  c,  Abdomen. 
d  d,  Elytra,  e  e,  Wings.  //,  An¬ 
tennae. 
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posed  of  several  segments  amalgamated 
together,  and  carries  a  pair  of  feelers  or 
‘antennae,’  a  pair  of  eyes,  usually  com¬ 
pound,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth. 
The  thorax  is  composed  of  three  segments, 
also  amalgamated,  but  generally  pretty 
easily  recognized.  The  abdominal  seg¬ 
ments  are  usually  more  or  less  freely  mov¬ 
able  upon  one  another,  and  never  carry 
locomotive  limbs ;  but  the  extremity  is 
frequently  furnished  with  appendages  con¬ 
nected  with  generation,  and  which  in  some 
cases  serve  as  offensive  and  defensive  wea¬ 
pons  (stings).  The  organs  of  the  mouth  take 
collectively  two  typical  forms,  the  masti¬ 
catory  and  the  suctorial,  the  former  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  beetles,  the  latter  by  the 
butterflies,  in  which  the  mouth  is  purely  for 
suction.  The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  the 
(esophagus  or  gullet,  a  crop,  a  gizzard,  a 
stomach,  and  an  intestine,  terminating  in  a 
cloaca.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  blood¬ 
vessels  ;  the  most  important  organ  of  the 
circulation  is  a  contractile  vessel  situated 
dorsally  and  called  the  ‘  dorsal  vessel.’  The 
nervous  system  is  mainly  composed  of  a  series 
of  ganglia  placed  along  the  ventral  aspect  of 
the  body  and  connected  by  a  set  of  double 
nerve-cords.  The  sexes  are  in  different 
individuals,  and  most  insects  are  oviparous. 
Reproduction  is  generally  sexual,  but  non- 
sexual  reproduction  also  occurs.  (See  Parthe¬ 
nogenesis.)  Generally  the  young  are  very 
different  from  the  full-grown  insect,  and 
pass  through  a  ‘  metamorphosis  ’  before 
attaining  the  mature  stage.  When  this 
metamorphosis  is  complete  it  exhibits  three 
stages — that  of  the  larva,  caterpillar,  or 
grub,  that  of  the  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and 
that  of  the  imago  or  perfect  winged  insect. 
Insects  have  been  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions — Ametabola,  Ilemimetabbla,  and  ffolo- 
metabbla,  according  as  they  undergo  no 
metamorphosis,  an  incomplete  one,  or  a 
complete  one.  The  young  of  the  Ameta¬ 
bola  differ  from  the  adult  only  in  size.  They 
are  all  destitute  of  wings;  the  eyes  are  simple 
and  sometimes  wanting.  The  Ilcmimeta- 
bola  undergo  an  incomplete  metamorphosis, 
the  larva  differing  from  the  imago  chiefly  in 
the  absence  of  wings  and  in  size.  The  pupa 
is  usually  active,  or  if  quiescent  capable  of 
movement.  In  the  Holometabola  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  is  complete,  the  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago  differing  greatly  from  one  another  in 
external  appearance  and  habits.  The  larva  is 
wormlike  and  the  pupa  quiescent.  The  sec¬ 
tion  Ametabola  (which  in  the  opinion  of  many 
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naturalists  are  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  the 
true  Insecta)  is  divided  into  three  orders — 
Anoplura  (lice),  Mallophaga  (bird-lice),  and 
Thysanura  (springtails).  The  section  Hemi - 
metabola  comprises  the  orders  HemiptZra 
(cicadas,  bugs,  plant-lice,  &c.),  OrthopVtra, 
(cockroaches,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts, 
earwigs,  &c.),  and  Neuroptera  (dragon-flies, 
may-flies,  white-ants,  &c.).  The  Holometa¬ 
bola  comprises  the  orders  AphanipttZra 
(fleas),  Diptera  (gnats,  bot-flies,  gad-flies, 
mosquitos,  house-flies,  &c.),  Lepidoptera 
(butterflies  and  moths),  Hymenoptera  (bees, 
wasps,  and  ants),  Strepsipt^ra  (stylops, 
minute  and  parasites),  and  Coleoptera  (lady¬ 
birds,  glow  -  worms,  cockchafers,  weevils, 
and  all  of  the  beetle  tribe).  A  division  is 
sometimes  made  into  Mandibulate  and 
Haustellate  groups,  the  oral  apparatus  of 
the  former  being  adapted  for  mastication, 
the  latter  for  imbibition  of  liquid  food. 
Both  types  are,  however,  sometimes  modi¬ 
fied,  and  occasionally  combined. 

Entomoph'aga  (‘insect  eaters’),  a  term 
applied  to  (1)  a  group  of  hymenopterous 
insects  whose  larvae  feed  upon  living  insects. 
(2)  A  tribe  of  marsupials,  as  the  opossums, 
bandicoots,  &c.,  which  are  insectivorous, 
though  not  exclusively  so.  (3)  A  section  of 
the  edentates,  as  the  ant-eater  and  pangolin. 

Entomos'traca,  a  sub¬ 
class  of  the  crustaceous 
animals,  composing  all 
except  the  stalk  -  eyed 
and  sessile-eyed  groups. 

The  groups  usually  noted 
by  it  are  the  Ostracoda , 
as  Cypris;  Copepbda,  as 
Cyclops;  Cladocera,  as 
Daphnia  ( water  -  flea ) ; 

B  ranch  iopbda,  as  the 
brine  -  shrimp  and  the 
glacier  -  flea ;  Trilobites , 
all  of  which  are  extinct; 

Merostomdta,  of  which 
the  king-crab  is  the  only 
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living  genus.  No  defim-  2,  %pris :  a,  Eye. 
tion  can  be  framed  to 
include  all  these  groups,  each  of  which  is 
now  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct  order. 

En'tophyte,  a  term  applied  to  minute  plants 
growing  on  or  in  living  animals,  or  in  the 
tissues  of  other  plants.  They  all  belong  to 
the  orders  Alg<e  or  Fungi.  In  many  cases 
the  growth  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  which,  in  this  condition,  presents  the 
circumstances  favourable  for  the  develop- 
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Entomostraca. 

1,  Cyclops  quadricor- 
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ment  of  the  germ  or  spore  into  the  plant. 
Epidemic  diseases,  as  cholera,  have  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  these  spores  or  germs  being  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  air.  See  Germ  Theory. 

Entozo'a,  a  general  name  for  those  annu- 
lose  parasitical  animals,  which  infest  the 
bodies  of  other  animals.  Some  are  found 
in  the  intestines,  others  in  the  liver,  brain, 
muscles,  and  other  tissues.  They  pass 


Entozoa  magnified. 

1,  Ccenurus  cerebrdlis  (producing  the  staggers  in  sheep), 
a,  Heads  (shown  on  the  surface)  separately.  2,  Cysticer- 
cus  cellulosce  (causing  the  measles  in  pigs),  b,  Head. 

through  different  stages  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  at  each  stage  occupy  a  different 
tissue  and  usually  a  different  animal.  Thus 
the  cystic  or  bladder  worm,  whose  presence 
in  the  brain  of  sheep  causes  staggers,  is  the 
immature  form  of  the  tapeworm  of  the  dog, 
&c.  The  number  of  species  is  being  re¬ 
duced  as  the  relations  of  the  different  forms 
are  studied.  They  all  belong  to  the  class 
Scolecida,  and  are  included  in  the  orders 
Tremaioda  (flukes),  Tcenidda  (tape-worms), 
Acanthocephdla  (intestinal  worms),  Gor- 
diacea  (hair-worms),  and  a  section  of  the 
Nematoda  ( Trichina ,  &c.). 

Entr’acte  (azi-trakt;  Fr.),  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  acts  of  a  drama;  or  a  short  mu¬ 
sical  entertainment  performed  dui-ing  such 
interval. 

Entre-douro-e-Minho,  a  province  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  See  Minho. 

Entrees  (an-traz),  in  cookery,  made-dishes 
comprising  cutlets,  fricassees,  sweet-breads, 
and  similar  dishes,  usually  served  hot  before 
the  joints  at  dinner.  —Entremets  are  similar 
dishes,  but  of  a  more  delicate  character, 
served  between  the  main  dishes  of  the 
second  course  at  dinner. 

Entrepot  (an-tr-po;  Fr.),  a  port  where 
foreign  merchandise  which  cannot  enter  the 
interior  of  a  country  is  deposited  in  maga¬ 
zines  under  the  surveillance  of  the  custom¬ 
house  officers  till  it  is  re-exported;  also,  any 
place  where  goods  are  sent  to  be  distributed 
wherever  customers  are  found. 

Entre  Rios  (en'tre  re'os;  ‘between  rivers’), 
a  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  lying 


between  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana;  area 
estimated  at  45,000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  300,000. 
The  province  is  largely  pastoral.  Capital 
Concepcion,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000. 

Entresol  (en'ter-sol;  Fr.  ‘between  the 
floors’),  a  low  story  between  two  of  greater 
height,  generally  the  ground  and  first  sto- 
i-ies.  Called  also  the  Mezzanine. 

Entro'pium,  in  medicine,  an  inversion  or 
turning  in  of  the  eyelashes,  consequent 
either  on  loss  of  substance,  or  on  inflamma¬ 
tory  swelling  of  the  lid. 

En'try,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  lands  or  tenements  by  entering  or 
setting  foot  on  the  same. 

Entry,  Bill  of.  See  Bill. 

En'velopes,  the  paper  covers  that  inclose 
letters  or  notes.  They  became  common 
shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage  system;  were  at  first  made  chiefly 
by  hand,  but  are  now  not  only  shaped,  but 
folded,  gummed,  &c.,  by  machinery. 

En'voy,  a  person  deputed  by  a  ruler  or 
government  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact 
other  business,  with  a  foreign  ruler  or  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  usually  apply  the  word  to  a 
public  minister  sent  on  a  special  occasion  or 
for  one  particular  purpose;  hence  an  envoy 
is  distinguished  from  an  ambassador  or  per¬ 
manent  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  and  is 
of  inferior  rank. 

E'ocene,  in  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the 
lower  division  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  from 
Gr.  eos,  dawn,  and  kainos,  recent,  because 
remains  of  existing  orgaizic  species  first 
occur  here.  The  Eocene  beds  are  arranged 
in  two  groups,  termed  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Eocene;  the  strata  formerly  called  Upper 
Eocene  being  now  known  as  Oligocene. 
They  consist  of  marls,  limestones,  clays,  and 
sandstones,  and  are  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  in  the  south-east  of  England 
and  north-west  of  France,  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

Eolian  Harp.  See  yEolian  Harp. 

Eolith'ic  Period,  in  archaeology,  the  early 
part  of  the  palaeolithic  period  of  prehistoric 
time. 

Eon  de  Beaumont.  See  D' Eon  de  Beau¬ 
mont. 

E'os,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  god¬ 
dess  of  the  dawn.  See  Aurora. 

Eotvos  (eut'veush),  Baron  J oseph,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  statesman  and  author,  born  1813,  died 
1871.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pesth  in  1831.  He  had  already,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  university,  produced  tliree 
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dramas — The  Critics,  The  Wedding,  and  Re- 
evenge — the  last  a  tragedy,  all  of  which  were 
well  received.  He  became  a  friend  of  Kos¬ 
suth,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  orator  of  the  popular  party.  He  was 
minister  of  public  instruction  in  1848,  but 
resigned  the  same  year.  In  1867  he  was 
again  appointed  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  place  he  retained  till  his  death. 
Among  his  works  are  the  novels:  The  Car¬ 
thusian,  The  Village  Notary  (translated 
into  English),  and  Hungary  in  1514 — giv¬ 
ing  vivid  pictures  of  Hungarian  life  in  mo¬ 
dern  and  more  remote  epochs. 

Eozo'ic  Rocks,  the  name  given  to  the  old¬ 
est  fossiliferous  rocks,  such  as  the  Lauren- 
tian  and  Huronian  of  Canada,  from  their 
being  supposed  to  contain  the  first  or  earli¬ 
est  traces  of  life  in  the  stratified  systems. 

Eozo'on,  a  supposed  gigantic  fossil  fora- 
minifer  found  in  the  limestone  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  rocks  of  Canada,  whence  the  name 
Eozo'on  canademe ;  and  in  the  Archaean 
rocks  of  Germany:  so  called  from  Gr.  eds, 
dawn,  and  zoon,  an  animal,  as  being  the  oldest 
form  of  life  traceable  in  the  past  history  of 
the  globe.  There  is  doubt,  however,  as  to 
their  being  true  fossils,  many  geologists  now 
regarding  them  as  of  mineral  origin. 

Ep'acris,  a  genus  of  monopetalous  exo¬ 
gens,  the  typical  genus  of 
the  natural  order  Epacrida- 
ceae,  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  coloured  calyx  with 
many  bracts,  a  tubular  cor¬ 
olla  with  smooth  limb,  sta¬ 
mens  affixed  to  the  corolla, 
and  a  five-valved  many- 
seeded  capsule.  The  species 
are  shrubby  plants,  with 
axillary,  white,  red,  or 
purple  flowers,  generally  in 
leafy  spikes.  Among  those 
cultivated  in  Britain  we 
may  mention  E.  grandijlora, 
which  has  flowers  nearly  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  reddish  purple  at  the 
base  and  pure  white  at  the 
apex.  The  order  Epacri- 
daceae  consists  of  plants 
allied  to  the  heaths,  chiefly 
natives  of  Australia.  The 
fruit  of  some  species  is  eaten 
under  the  name  of  Australian  cranberry,  and 
they  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their 
flowers. 

Ep'act  (Gr.  epaktos,  added),  in  chronology, 
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the  excess  of  the  solar  month  above  the 
lunar  synodical  month,  and  of  the  solar  year 
above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical 
months.  The  epacts  then  are  annual  and 
menstrual  or  monthly.  Suppose  the  new 
moon  to  be  on  the  1st  of  January:  the 
month  of  January  containing  31  days,  and 
the  lunar  month  only  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  3  seconds;  the  difference,  1  day,  11 
hours,  15  minutes,  57  seconds,  is  the  men¬ 
strual  epact.  The  annual  epact  is  nearly 
11  days;  the  solar  year  being  365  days,  and 
the  lunar  year  354.  The  epacts  were  once 
of  some  importance  in  ecclesiastical  chrono- 
logy,  being  used  for  finding  when  Easter 
would  fall. 

Epaminon'das,  an  ancient  Greek  hero,  who, 
for  a  short  time,  raised  his  country,  Thebes, 
to  the  summit  of  power  and  prosperity. 
He  was  born  about  418  B.C.,  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  362  b.c.  He  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  struggle  during  which 
Spartan  supremacy  in  Greece  was  destroyed, 
and  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  temporarily 
secured.  Four  times  he  successfully  in¬ 
vaded  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  the 
Thebans,  but  after  his  death  Thebes  soon 
sank  to  her  former  secondary  condition. 
Throughout  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  friendship  subsisting  between  him  and 
Pelopidas,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  Spar¬ 
tan  campaign  385  B.c.  His  character  is 
one  of  the  finest  recorded  in  Greek  history, 
and  his  virtues  have  been  praised  by  both 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch. 

Eparch  (ep'ark),  in  Greece,  the  governor 
or  prefect  of  a  provincial  division  called 
an  eparchy,  a  subdivision  of  a  nomarchy  or 
province  of  the  kingdom.  In  Russia  an 
eparchy  is  the  diocese  or  arch -diocese  of  a 
bishop  or  archbishop. 

Epaulement  (e-pal'ment),  in  fortification, 
a  term  for  the  mass  of  earth  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  which  protects  the  guns  in  a  battery  in 
front  and  on  either  flank. 

Ep'aulet,  Ep'aulette  (Fr.  tpaule,  the 
shoulder),  an  ornamental  shoulder-piece  be¬ 
longing  to  a  military  or  other  dress.  Epau¬ 
lettes  were  worn  in  the  British  army  till 
1855,  and  are  still  worn  in  the  navy  by  all 
officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  by  some  civil  officers. 

Epee  (e-pa),  Charles  Michael,  Abbe  de 
l’,  French  philanthropist,  born  in  1712,  died 
1789.  He  had  chosen  the  clerical  profession, 
but  had  to  leave  the  church  on  account  of 
Jansenist  opinions.  The  great  object  of  his 
life  was  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
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for  whom  he  spent  his  whole  income,  besides 
what  was  contributed  bv benevolent  patrons; 
erecting  an  institution  for  them  at  his  own 
cost.  He  left  several  works  on  his  method 
of  instruction.  See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Epeira  (e-pi'ra),  a  genus  of  spiders,  com¬ 
prising  the  largest  and  best-known  British 
species.  E.  diadema ,  the  common  garden 
spider,  is  a  handsomely  marked  species. 

Eperies  (e-par'yash),  a  town  of  Northern 
Hungary,  on  the  Tarcza,  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
Catholic  bishop.  Pop.  10,139. 

Epernay  (ep-er-na),  a  town  of  N.E.  France, 
dep.  Marne,  on  the  Marne,  the  central  depot 
of  the  wine  trade  of  Champagne.  The  vast 
wine-cellars  of  the  town  form  a  labyrinth  of 
galleries  cut  in  the  tufa  or  calcareous  soil  of 
the  district.  Pop.  17,907. 

E'phah,  or  Bath,  a  Hebrew  measure  of 
capacity,  containing,  according  to  one  esti¬ 
mate  or  calculation,  8 '6696  gallons;  accor¬ 
ding  to  another  only  4-4286  gallons. 

Ephem'era,  the  typical  genus  of  the  in¬ 
sect  family  Ephemeridae,  Neuropterous  in¬ 
sects,  so  named  from  the  extreme  shortness 
of  their  lives  in  the  perfect  state.  They 
are  known  as  man-flies  or  day-flies ,  and  are 
characterized  by  the  slenderness  of  their 
bodies;  the  delicacy  of  their  wings,  which 
are  erect  and  unequal,  the  anterior  being 
much  the  larger;  the  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  mouth;  and  the  termination  of  the 
abdomen  in  three  filiform  appendages.  In 
the  state  of  larvae  and  pupae  they  are  aqua¬ 
tic  and  exist  for  years.  When  ready  for 
their  final  change  they  creep  out  of  the 
water,  generally  towards  sunset  of  a  fine  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  beginning  to  be  seen  generally 
in  May.  They  shed  their  whole  skin  shortly 
after  leaving  the  water,  propagate  their  spe¬ 
cies,  and  die,  taking  no  food  in  the  perfect 
state.  The  may-fly  is  well  known  to  ang¬ 
lers,  who  imitate  it  for  bait. 

Ephem'eris,  an  astronomical  almanac, 
such  as  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Astro¬ 
nomical  Ephemeris,  published  by  order  of 
the  British  Admiralty.  See  Almanac. 

Ephe'sians,  The  Epistle  to  the,  a  cano¬ 
nical  epistle  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul 
to  the  church  which  he  had  founded  at 
Ephesus.  It  was  written  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome,  immediately  after  he 
had  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(a.d.  62);  and  was  sent  by  the  hands  of 
Tychicus,  who  also  bore  the  message  to  the 
church  at  Colossse. 

Eph'  esus,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Lydia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 


cities,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Caystrus,  near 
its  mouth.  It  was  at  one  time  the  grand  em¬ 
porium  of  Western  Asia,  having  a  convenient 
and  spacious  harbour.  The  apostle  Paul 
visited  Ephesus  and  established  a  Christian 
church  there,  to  which  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  epistles.  It  was  famous  for  its  temple 
of  Artemis  (Diana),  called  Artcmision,  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  model  of  Ionic 
architecture,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  first  great 
temple,  begun  about  B.c.  650  and  finished 
after  120  years,  was  burnt  by  the  notorious 
Herostratus  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  name 
B.c.  356  (the  night  of  Alexander  the  Great’s 
birth).  A  second  and  more  magnificent 
was  then  erected,  which  was  burned  by  the 
Goths  in  A.  D.  262.  Some  interesting  remains 
have  recently  been  discovered  by  excavation. 
Several  church  councils  were  held  here,  espe¬ 
cially  the  third  ecumenical  council  of  431, 
at  which  Nestorius  was  condemned.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  now  desolate;  near  it  is  a 
poor  village,  Aiasoluk. 

Eph'od,  a  species  of  vestment  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high-priest  over  the  second  tunic. 
It  consisted  of  two  main  pieces,  one  cover¬ 
ing  the  back,  the  other  the  breast  and  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  body,  fastened  together  on 
the  shoulders  by  two  onyx  stones  set  in 
gold,  on  each  of  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  six  tribes  according  to  their  order. 
A  girdle  or  band,  of  one  piece  with  the 
ephod,  fastened  it  to  the  body.  Just  above 
the  girdle,  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  and 
joined  to  it  by  little  gold  chains,  rested  the 
square  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  The  ephod  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  be  worn  by  the  high-priest  exclu¬ 
sively,  but  a  similar  vestment  of  an  inferior 
material  seems  to  have  been  in  common  use 
in  later  times  among  the  ordinary  priests. 

Eph'ors,  Eph'ori,  magistrates  common  to 
many  Dorian  communities  of  ancient  Greece, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Ephori  of  Sparta.  They  were  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  wTere  elected  annually,  and  both  the 
judicial  authority  and  the  executive  power 
were  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Their 
power  became  an  intolerable  burden,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  kings,  and  in  225  b.c.  Cleome- 
nes  murdered  the  whole  college  and  abol¬ 
ished  the  office. 

E'phraem  Syrus,  that  is  ‘Ephraim  the 
Syrian,’  writer  of  the  Syrian  Church,  born 
at  Nisibis  about  306  a.d.,  died  at  Edessa  in 
373  or  378.  He  wrote  several  commentaries 
on  Scripture,  numerous  homilies,  and  other 
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works  (as  well  as  hymns),  which  have  come 
down  to  us  partly  in  Syriac,  partly  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Armenian  translations.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

E'phraim,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph,  and 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt 
the  Ephraimites  numbered  40,500,  and  their 
possessions  in  the  very  centre  of  Palestine 
included  most  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Samaria. 

Ep  'ic,  a  poem  of  the  narrative  kind.  Some 
authorities  restrict  the  term  to  narrative 
poems  written  in  a  lofty  style  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  exploits  of  heroes.  Others  widen 
the  definition  so  as  to  include  not  only  long 
narrative  poems  of  romantic  or  supernatural 
adventure,  but  also  those  of  a  historical, 
legendary,  mock-heroic,  or  humorous  char¬ 
acter.  Epic  is  distinguished  from  drama  in 
so  far  as  the  author  frequently  speaks  in  his 
own  person  as  narrator;  and  from  lyrical 
poetry  by  making  the  predominant  feature 
the  narration  of  action  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  emotion.  Among  the  more  fa¬ 
mous  epics  of  the  world’s  literature  may  be 
noted:  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  Virgil’s 
H£neid ;  the  German  Nibelungenlied  ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf;  the  French 
Song  of  Roland;  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia; 
Tasso’s  Gierusalemme  Liberata;  Ariosto’s 
Orlando  Furioso;  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost; 
Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen;  Camoens’  Lusiads 
(Portuguese);  and  Firdusi’s  Shah  Nameh 
(Persian).  Hesiod’s  Theogony;  the  poetic 
Edda ;  the  Finnish  Kalewala ;  the  Indian 
Mahabharata  may  be  described  as  collections 
of  epic  legends.  The  historical  epic  has  an 
excellent  representative  in  Barbour’s  Bruce; 
and  specimens  of  the  mock-heroic  and  hu¬ 
morous  epic  are  found  in  The  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice;  Reynard  the  Fox;  But¬ 
ler’s  Hudibras;  and  Pope’s  Rape  of  the 
Lock. 

Epicharmus  (ep-i-kar'mus),  a  Greek 
writer  and  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos  about  540 
B.C.,  died  b.c.  450.  He  removed  to  Syracuse, 
where  at  the  court  of  Hieron  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  written  comedy. 

Epicte'tus,  a  Greek  Stoic  philosopher,  born 
in  Phrygia  about  a.d.  60.  He  lived  long  at 
Rome,  where,  in  his  youth,  he  was  a  slave. 
Though  nominally  a  Stoic,  he  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  Stoicism  as  an  intellectual  system; 
he  adopted  its  terminology  and  its  moral 
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doctrines,  but  in  his  discourses  he  appeared 
rather  as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  than 
as  a  philosopher.  His  doctrines  approach 
more  nearly  to  Christianity  than  those  of 
any  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  and  although  there 
is  no  trace  in  what  is  recorded  of  them  of  his 
having  been  directly  acquainted  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  ideas 
diffused  by  Christian  teachers  may  have  in¬ 
directly  influenced  them.  The  excellence  of 
his  system  was  universally  acknowledged. 
When  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome  (a.d.  94)  Epictetus  retired  to 
Epirus,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 
His  disciple  Arrian  collected  his  opinions, 
which  are  preserved  in  two  treatises  called 
the  Discourses  of  Epictetus,  and  the  Manual 
or  Enchiridion. 

Epicure'an  Philosophy.  See  Ejncurus. 

Epicu'rus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder 
of  the  Epicurean  school,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Samos  B.c.  342,  died  at  Athens 
B.c.  270.  He  settled  at  Athens  B.c.  306, 
and  purchased  a  garden  in  a  favourable 
situation,  where  he  established  a  philoso¬ 
phical  school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  living  in  a  simple  manner  and 
taking  no  part  in  public  affairs.  His  pupils 
were  numerous  and  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  him.  His  theory  of  the  universe  was 
based  on  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  his  ethical 
system  was  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the 
chief  good  and  evil,  the  attainment  of  the 
one  and  the  avoidance  of  the  other  of 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  of 
philosophy.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to 
give  a  moral  tendency  to  this  doctrine.  He 
exalted  the  pure  and  noble  enjoyments  de¬ 
rived  from  virtue,  to  which  he  attributed 
an  imperishable  existence,  as  incalculably 
superior  to  the  passing  pleasures  which  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  mind,  the  highest  good, 
and  are  therefore  detrimental  to  happiness. 
Peace  of  mind,  based  on  meditation,  he 
considered  as  the  origin  of  all  good.  The 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  has  been  violently 
opposed  and  frequently  misrepresented;  but 
while  it  is  not  open  to  the  charges  of  gross 
sensualism  which  have  been  brought  against 
it,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  much  better 
than  a  refinement  of  sensualism.  In  an¬ 
cient  times  his  philosophy  appears  to  have 
been  more  popular  in  Greece  than  in  Rome, 
although  his  disciples  were  numerous  in 
both,  and  the  Latin  poem  of  Lucretius,  De 
Rerum  Natura,  is  a  poetical  exposition  of 
his  doctrines.  Epicurus  was  a  very  volu- 
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minous  writer,  but  few  of  his  writings  are 
extant,  what  we  possess  comprising  only 
some  fragments  of  a  Treatise  on  Nature, 
two  letters,  and  detached  passages.  Lucre¬ 
tius,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
are  our  chief  authorities  for  his  doctrines. 

Ep'icycle,  in  the  ancient  astronomy,  a 
small  circle  supposed  to  move  round  the 
circumference  of  a  larger,  a  hypothetical 
mode  of  representing  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  planets,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
such  a  motion  round  the  circumference  of  a 
large  circle,  called  the  deferent ,  having  the 
earth  in  its  centre. 

Epicy'cloid,  in  geometry,  a  curve  generated 
by  the  movement  of  a  circle  upon  the  con¬ 
vex  side  of  another  curve,  that  generated  by 
the  movement  of  a  circle  upon  the  concave 
side  of  a  fixed  curve  being  called  a  hypo- 
cycloid. 

Epicycloi'dal  Wheel,  a  wheel  or  ring  fixed 
to  a  framework,  toothed  on  its  inner  side, 


1  Epicycloidal  Wheel. 


and  having  in  gear  with  it  another  toothed 
wheel  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  first,  fitted 
so  as  to  revolve  about  the  centre  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  used  for  converting  circular  into 
alternate  motion,  or  alternate  into  circular. 
While  the  revolution  of  the  smaller  wheel  is 
taking  place  any  point  whatever  on  its  cir¬ 
cumference  will  describe  a  straight  line,  or 
will  pass  and  repass  through  a  diameter  of 
the  circle,  once  during  each  revolution.  In 
practice,  a  piston-rod  or  other  reciprocating 
part  may  be  attached  to  any  point  on  the 
circumference  of  the  smaller  wheel. 

Epidam'nus.  See  Durazzo. 

Epidau'rus,  a  town  and  seaport  of  ancient 
Greece,  situated  in  Argolis,  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  particularly  celebrated  for  its  magni¬ 
ficent  temple  of  JEsculapius,  which  stood  on 


an  eminence  not  far  from  the  town.  It  had 
also  temples  of  Artemis,  Dionysus,  Aphro¬ 
dite,  and  Hera,  and  a  splendid  theatre  still 
in  fair  preservation.  The  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village  Epidcivro,  where  a  congress 
met  in  1822  and  promulgated  the  ‘Consti¬ 
tution  of  Epidaurus.’ 

Epidemic,  or  Epidemic  Disease  (Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  demos,  people),  signifies  a  disease 
which  attacks  a  people,  suddenly  spreading 
from  one  to  the  other  in  all  directions,  pre¬ 
vailing  a  certain  time  and  then  dying  away. 
It  usually  travels  from  place  to  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  most- frequented  lines  of 
communication.  The  reason  is  that  such 
diseases  are  commonly  due  to  some  infective 
material  capable  of  being  conveyed  from 
one  individual  to  another,  and  of  being 
transported  from  place  to  place.  In  Britain 
small- pox  and  cholera  are  occasionally  epi¬ 
demic,  whilst  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chicken- 
pox,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  &c.,  are 
almost  invariably  so.  Certain  diseases  which 
appear  to  be  more  mental  than  physical 
sometimes  occur  so  numerously  as  to  as¬ 
sume  an  epidemic  form,  such  as  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  convulsion  ary  diseases,  suicidal 
mania,  &c.  See  Endemic. 

Epiden'drum  (Gr.  epi, upon,  and  dendron , 
a  tree),  a  large  genus  of  tropical  American 
orchids,  most  of  the  species  of  which  are 
epiphytic,  growing  on  trees.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  300  species.  The  stems  are  often 
pseudo-bulbs,  the  leaves  are  strap-shaped 
and  leathery,  and  the  flowers  are  single  or 
in  spikes,  panicles,  or  racemes.  The  flowers 
are  very  handsome,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  species  are  in  cultivation. 

Epider'mis,  in  anatomy,  the  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin  of  the  body;  a  thin  membrane 
covering  the  true  skin  of  animals,  consisting 
of  two  layers,  an  inner  or  mucous  layer, 
called  the  rete  mucosum,  composed  of  active 
cells  containing  granules  of  colouring  mat¬ 
ter,  and  an  outer  or  horny  layer,  consisting 
of  flattened  scale-like  cells,  dry,  inactive, 
and  effete,  which  are  constantly  being  shed 
in  the  form  of  dust.  Both  layers  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  feeling,  and  of  vessels  or  nerves. — 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  cellular 
layer  which  covers  the  surface  of  plants, 
usually  formed  of  a  layer  or  layers  of  more 
or  less  compressed  and  flattened  cells.  It 
may  be  thin  and  soft  or  dense  and  hard, 
and  has  often  appendages  in  the  form  of 
hairs,  glands,  &c. 

Ep'idote,  a  mineral  of  a  green  or  gray  col¬ 
our,  vitreous  lustre,  and  partial  transparency, 
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a  member  of  the  garnet  family.  The  pri¬ 
mary  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  right  rhom- 
boidal  prism. 

Epigsea  (-je'a),  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
heath  order,  characterized  by  having  three 
leaflets  on  the  outside  of  the  five -parted 
calyx ;  and  by  the  corolla  being  salver¬ 
shaped,  five- cleft,  with  its  tube  hairy  on  the 
inside.  E.  repens ,  the  trailing  arbutus,  is 
the  May-flower  of  N.  America. 

Epigastrium,  Epigastric  Region  (Gr. 
epi,  upon,  gaster ,  the  stomach),  that  part  of 
the  abdomen  that  lies  over  the  stomach. 
See  Abdomen. 

Epiglottis,  a  cartilaginous  plate  behind 
the  tongue,  which  covers  the  glottis  like  a 
lid  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  thus 
prevents  foreign  bodies  from  entering  the 
larynx.  In  its  ordinary  position  during  res¬ 
piration  it  is  pointed  upwards,  but  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  it  is  pressed  downwards 
and  backwards  by  the  drawing  up  of  the 
windpipe  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  thus  closes  the  entrance  to  the  air-pas- 
sages.  See  Larynx. 

Ep'igram  (Gr.  epi ,  upon,  graphein  to 
write),  in  a  restricted  sense,  a  short  poem  or 
piece  in  verse,  which  has  only  one  subject, 
and  finishes  by  a  witty  or  ingenious  turn  of 
thought;  in  a  general  sense,  a  pointed  or 
witty  and  antithetical  saying.  The  term 
was  originally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
poetical  inscription  placed  upon  a  tomb  or 
public  monument,  and  was  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  little  piece  of  verse  expres¬ 
sing  with  precision  a  delicate  or  ingenious 
thought,  as  the  pieces  in  the  Greek  antho¬ 
logy.  In  Roman  classical  poetry  the  term 
was  somewhat  indiscriminately  used,  but  the 
epigrams  of  Martial  contain  a  great  number 
with  the  modern  epigrammatic  character. 

Epigynous  (e-pij'i-nus),  in  botany,  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  ovary  or  appearing  to 
do  so:  said  of  stamens  and  petals. 

Ep'ilepsy  (Greek  epilepsia,  literally,  a 
seizure),  a  nervous  disease,  the  falling-sick¬ 
ness,  so  called  because  the  patient  falls 
suddenly  to  the  ground.  It  depends  on 
various  causes,  often  exceedingly  compli¬ 
cated  and  incapable  of  being  removed; 
hence  it  is  often  an  incurable  periodical 
disease,  appearing  in  single  paroxysms.  In 
its  fully  -  developed  form,  convulsions,  at¬ 
tended  by  complete  unconsciousness,  are  the 
prominent  feature.  Among  the  different 
causes  may  be  mentioned  hereditary  ten¬ 
dency,  gastric  disturbances,  or  some  irrita¬ 
tion  within  the  skull  itself,  such  as  tumours, 
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&c.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  preceded  by 
a  tingling  sensation,  creeping  up  from  the 
foot  or  hand  to  the  breast  and  head,  or 
some  other  premonitory  symptom  such  as 
spectral  illusions,  headache,  giddiness,  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought,  sense  of  fear,  &c.;  but 
sometimes  there  are  no  precursive  symp¬ 
toms.  During  the  paroxysm  all  that  is  to 
be  attended  to  is  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  injuring  himself;  and  this  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  raising  the  head  gently  and 
loosening  all  tight  parts  of  the  dress.  It  is 
advisable  to  protect  the  tongue  from  being 
bitten  by  introducing  a  piece  of  india-rub¬ 
ber,  cork,  or  soft  wood  between  the  teeth. 

Epilo'bium,  the  willow-herb,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Onagracese.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  under  -  shrubs  with  pink  or 
purple,  rarely  yellow,  flowers,  solitary  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  in  terminal  leafy 
spikes.  The  seeds  are  tipped  with  a  pencil 
of  silky  hairs,  and  are  contained  in  a  long 
four-celled  capsule.  There  are  more  than 
fifty  species  scattered  over  the  arctic  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  world,  ten  of  them 
being  natives  of  Britain. 

Ep'ilogue  (Greek  epi ,  upon,  and  logos, 
word,  speech),  the  closing  speech  or  short 
poem  addressed  to  the  audience  at  the  end 
of  a  play.  The  epilogue  is  the  opposite  of 
the  prologue ,  or  opening  address. 

Epimachus  (e-pim'a-kus),  a  genus  of  slen¬ 
der-billed  (tenuirostral]  birds  of  the  hoopoe 
family,  resembling  the  birds  of  paradise  in 
the  exceeding  luxuriance  and  brilliancy  of 
their  plumage.  See  Plume-bird. 

Epimen'ides  (-dez),  an  ancient  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher  and  poet,  born  in  Crete  in  the  7th 
century  before  Christ.  He  was  held  for  an 
infallible  prophet,  and  by  some  is  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wise  men,  instead  of  Peri- 
ander.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  prophet 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Titus,  ch.  i.  12. 

Epimetheus  (ep-i-me'thus),  in  Greek 
mythology,  the  brother  of  Prometheus  and 
husband  of  Pandora.  Epimetheus  may  be 
translated  ‘afterthought,’  as  Prometheus 
‘  forethought.’ 

r  O  t 

Epinal,  a  town  of  Eastern  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  on  the 
Moselle.  It  is  well  built  and  has  handsome 
quays,  an  ancient  Gothic  church,  a  com¬ 
munal  college,  a  public  library  of  20,000 
vols.,  a  museum,  &c.  The  manufactures  con¬ 
sist  of  articles  in  iron  and  brass,  cutlery, 
earthenware,  leather,  oil,  and  chemicals. 
The  famous  paper-mills  of  Archettes  are  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  14,759. 


EPINAY - EPITHELIUM. 


£pinay,  Louise  Florence  Petronille, 
Madame  d’,  French  authoress,  born  in  1725, 
died  1783.  She  became  the  wife  of  M. 
Delalive  d’Ppinay,  who  filled  the  office  of 
farmer-general.  In  1748  she  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Rousseau,  and  gave  him  a 
cottage  in  which  he  passed  many  of  his  days. 
She  was  the  author  of  Les  Conversations 
d’Emilie,  Lettres  a  mon  Fils,  and  Mes  Mo¬ 
ments  heureux.  She  left  interesting  me¬ 
moirs  and  correspondence. 

Epipha'nius,  St.,  was  born  in  Palestine 
about  310,  died  403.  About  367  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Salamis  or  Constantia, 
in  Cyprus.  He  was  a  zealous  denouncer  of 
heresy,  and  combated  the  opinions  of  Arius 
and  Origen.  His  work  Panarion  gives  the 
history,  together  with  the  refutation,  of  a 
great  number  of  heresies.  His  festival  is 
on  the  12th  of  May. 

Epiph'any  (Greek,  epiphancia,  a  manifes¬ 
tation  or  showing  forth),  a  festival,  other¬ 
wise  called  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles ,  observed  on  the  6th  of  January  in 
honour  of  the  adoration  of  our  Saviour  by 
the  three  magi,  or  wise  men,  who  came  to 
adore  him  and  bring  him  presents,  led  by 
the  star.  As  a  separate  festival  it  dates 
from  813. 

Epiphyte  (Greek,  epi,  on, phy ton,  a  plant), 
a  plant  which  grows  and  flourishes  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  adhering  to 
the  bark,  as  a  moss,  lichen,  fern,  &c.,  but 
which  does  not,  like  a  parasite,  derive  any 
nourishment  from  the  plant  on  which  it 
grows.  Many  orchidaceous  plants  are  epi¬ 
phytes. 

Epi'rus  (Greek,  Epeiros ),  a  country  of 
ancient  Greece  corresponding  to  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  modern  Albania.  The  most 
interesting  locality  in  it  was  Dodona  (which 
see).  The  inhabitants  were  only  in  part 
Greeks.  The  Molossians  at  last  acquired 
the  ascendency,  and  the  kings  of  this  tribe 
took  the  name  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The  most 
celebrated  king  of  Epirus  was  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Romans.  Epirus  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  province  in  B.c.  168,  and 
shared  the  fortunes  of  Rome  till  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Turks. 

Epis'copacy,  the  system  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  bishops  are  established  as 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  priests  or  pres¬ 
byters,  there  being  in  the  church  three  dis¬ 
tinct  orders — deacons,  priests,  and  bishops. 
See  Bishop. 

Episode  (Greek,  epeisodion,  something 
adventitious),  an  incidental  narrative,  or 


digression  in  a  poem,  which  the  poet  has 
connected  with  the  main  plot,  but  which  is 
not  essential  to  it. 

Epistax'is,  in  medicine,  a  name  for  bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  nose. 

Epistemol'ogy  (Greek,  episteme,  know¬ 
ledge),  that  department  of  metaphysics 
which  investigates  and  explains  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  theory  of  knowing:  distinguished 
from  ontology ,  which  investigates  real  exis¬ 
tence  or  the  theory  of  being. 

Epis'tolse  Obscuro'rum  Viro'rum  (‘Letters 
of  Obscure  Men’)  is  the  title  of  a  collection 
of  satirical  letters  which  appeared  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1515-17,  and  professed  to  be  the 
composition  of  certain  ecclesiastics  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  Cologne  and  other  places.  It  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  sar¬ 
casms  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  its 
importance  is  enhanced  by  the  effect  it  had 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
The  authorship  of  this  satire  has  been  a  fer¬ 
tile  subject  of  controversy,  and  is  yet  appa¬ 
rently  far  from  being  settled. 

Epitaph  (Greek,  epi,  upon,  and  taphos, 
tomb),  an  inscription  upon  a  tomb  or  monu¬ 
ment  in  honour  or  memory  of  the  dead. 
Epitaphs  were  in  use  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greeks  distin¬ 
guished  by  epitaphs  only  their  illustrious 
men.  Among  the  Romans  they  became  a 
family  institution,  and  private  names  were 
regularly  recorded  upon  tombstones.  The 
same  practice  has  generally  prevailed  in 
Christian  countries.  On  Christian  tomb¬ 
stones  epitaphs  usually  give  brief  facts  of 
the  deceased’s  life,  sometimes  also  the  pious 
hopes  of  survivors  in  reference  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  or  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  &c.  Many  so-called  epitaphs  are  mere 
witty  jeuxd' esprit,  which  might  be  described 
as  epigrams,  and  which  wrere  never  intended 
seriously  for  monumental  inscriptions.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  very  large. 

Epithalamium  (Gr.  epi,  on,  and  thalamos , 
a  chamber),  a  nuptial  song  or  poem  in  praise 
of  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  sung  by  young 
men  and  maids  at  the  door  of  the  bridal 
chamber  of  a  new-married  couple. 

Epithelio  ma,  epithelial  cancer.  See 
Cancer . 

Epithelium,  in  anatomy,  the  cellular  layer 
which  lines  the  internal  cavities  and  canals 
of  the  body,  both  closed  and  open,  as  the 
mouth,  nose,  respiratory  organs,  blood-ves¬ 
sels,  &c.,  and  which  is  analogous  to  the 
cuticle  of  the  outer  surface.  There  are  sev- 
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eral  varieties  of  epithelium.  The  epithelium 
lining  the  blood-vessels  is  called  sometimes 

endothelium. 

Epizo'a,  a  term  applied  to  those  para¬ 
sitic  animals  which  live  upon  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  as  lice,  the  itch-insect,  &c. 

Epizoot'ic,  or  Epizootic  Disease,  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  at  some  particular  time  and  place 
attacks  great  numbers  of  the  lower  animals 
just  as  an  epidemic  attacks  man.  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  is  often  an  epizootic,  as  was  also 
the  rinderpest. 

Epoch,  or  Era,  is  a  fixed  point  of  time, 
commonly  selected  on  account  of  some  re¬ 
markable  event  by  which  it  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  which  is  made  the  beginning 
or  determining  point  of  a  particular  year 
from  which  all  other  years,  whether  preced¬ 
ing  or  ensuing,  are  computed.  The  creation 
and  the  birth  of  Christ  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  historical  epochs.  The  crea¬ 
tion  has  formed  the  foundation  of  various 
chronologies,  the  chief  of  which  are:  1. 
The  epoch  adopted  by  Bossuet,  Ussher,  and 
other  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines,  which 
places  the  creation  in  b.c.  4004.  2.  The  Era 
of  Constantinople  (adopted  by  Russia),  which 
places  it  in  b.c.  5508.  3.  The  Era  of  An¬ 

tioch,  used  till  a.d.  284,  placed  the  creation 
b.c.  5502.  4.  The  Era  of  Alexandria,  which 
made  the  creation  B.C.  5492.  This  is  also 
the  Abyssinian  Era.  5.  The  Jewish  Era, 
which  places  the  creation  in  B.c.  3760.  The 
Greeks  computed  their  time  by  periods  of 
four  years,  called  Olympiads,  from  the  oc¬ 
currence  every  fourth  year  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  first  Olympiad,  being  the  year 
in  which  Corcebus  was  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  was  in  the  year  B.c.  776.  The  Romans 
dated  from  the  supposed  era  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  city  (AbUrbeCondita,  A.U.C.), 
the  21st  of  April,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  753  (according  to 
some  authorities  b.c.  752).  The  Christian 
Era,  or  mode  of  computing  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  as  a  starting-point,  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  6th  century,  and  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  year  1000.  This  event  is 
believed  to  have  taken  place  earlier,  perhaps 
by  four  years,  than  the  received  date.  The 
J  ulian  epoch,  based  on  the  coincidence  of  the 
solar,  lunar,  and  indictional  periods,  is  fixed 
at  4713  B.c.,  and  is  the  only  epoch  established 
on  an  astronomical  basis.  The  Mohammedan 
Era,  or  llejira,  commences  on  16th  July, 
622,  and  the  years  are  computed  by  lunar 
months.  The  Chinese  reckon  their  time  by 
cycles  of  60  years.  Instead  of  numbering 
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them  as  we  do,  they  give  a  different  name 
to  every  year  in  the  cycle.  See  Chronology , 
Calendar. 

Epping,  a  village  of  England  in  Essex 
(giving  name  to  a  pari,  div.),  17  miles  from 
London,  in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  royal 
forest  which  one  time  covered  nearly  the 
whole  of  Essex.  The  uninclosed  portion  has 
lately  been  secured  to  the  public  as  a  free 
place  of  recreation. 

Eprouvette  (ep-ro-vet'),  the  name  of  an 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
gunpowder,  or  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder. 

Epsom,  a  town  (giving  name  to  a  pari, 
div.)  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  15 
miles  s.w.  of  London,  formerly  celebrated 
for  a  mineral  spring,  from  the  water  of 
which  the  well-known  Epsom  salts  were 
manufactured.  The  principal  attraction 
Epsom  can  now  boast  of  is  the  grand 
race  meeting  held  on  the  Downs,  the  chief 
races  being  the  Derby  and  Oaks  (which 
see).  Pop.  6916. 

Epsom  Salt,  sulphate  of  magnesium  (Mg 
S04  7IL>0),  a  cathartic  salt  which  appears 
in  capillary  fibres  or  acicular  crystals.  It 
is  found  covering  crevices  of  rocks,  in  min¬ 
eral  springs,  &c. ;  but  is  commonly  pre¬ 
pared  by  artificial  processes  from  magnesian 
limestone  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  dissolving  the  mineral  kieserite  (Mg 
S04  ILO)  in  boiling  water,  allowing  the  in¬ 
soluble  matter  to  settle,  and  crystallizing 
out  the  Epsom  salt  from  the  clear  solution. 
It  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  purgative, 
and  in  the  arts.  The  name  is  derived  from 
its  having  been  first  procured  from  the  min¬ 
eral  waters  at  Epsom. 

Epworth,  a  small  town  of  N.  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  9  miles  N.  of  Gainsborough,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Me¬ 
thodism.  Pop.  2178. 

Equation,  in  algebra,  a  proposition  as¬ 
serting  the  equality  of  two  quantities,  and 
expressed  by  the  sign  =  between  them;  or 
an  expression  of  the  same  quantity  in  two 
dissimilar  terms,  but  of  equal  value;  as, 
3s.  —  36d.  or  x—b  +  m-r.  In  the  latter 
case  x  is  equal  to  b  added  to  m,  with  r  sub¬ 
tracted,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  sign  of  equation  are  said  to  be 
the  value  of  x  on  the  left  hand.  An  equa¬ 
tion  is  termed  simple,  quadratic ,  cubic,  or 
biquadratic,  or  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  degree,  according  as  the  index  of  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is 
one,  two,  three,  or  four. 
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Equation,  in  astronomy,  the  correction  or 
quantity  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  mean  position  of  a  heavenly  body  to 
obtain  the  true  position.  The  term  personal 
equation  is  the  quantity  of  time  by  which 
a  person  is  in  the  habit  of  noting  a  pheno¬ 
menon  wrongly;  it  may  be  called  positive 
or  negative,  according  as  he  notes  it  after 
or  before  it  really  takes  place. 

Equation  of  Payments,  an  arithmetical 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what 
time  it  is  equitable  that  a  person  should 
make  payment  of  a  whole  debt  which  is  due 
in  different  parts,  payable  at  different  times. 

Equation  of  Time,  the  difference  between 
mean  and  apparent  time,  or  the  difference 
of  time  as  given  by  a  clock  and  as  given  by 
a  sun-dial,  arising  chiefly  from  the  varying 
velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit.  The  sun  and  the 
clock  agree  four  times  in  the  year;  the  great¬ 
est  difference  between  them  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November  is  fully  sixteen  minutes. 
See  Day. 

Equa'tor,  that  great  circle  of  our  globe 
every  point  of  which  is  90°  from  the  poles. 
All  places  which  are  on  it  have  invariably 
equal  days  and  nights.  Our  earth  is  divided 
by  it  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres.  From  this  circle  is  reckoned  the 
latitude  of  places  both  north  and  south. 
There  is  also  a  corresponding  celestial  equa¬ 
tor  in  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial,  an  imagi¬ 
nary  great  circle  in  the  heavens  the  plane 
of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth.  It  is  everywhere  90°  distant  from 
the  celestial  poles,  which  coincide  with  the 
extremities  of  the  earth’s  axis,  supposed  to 
be  produced  to  meet  the  heavens.  During  his 
apparent  yearly  course  the  sun  is  twice  in 
the  celestial,  and  vertically  over  the  terres¬ 
trial  equator,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and 
of  autumn.  Then  the  day  and  night  are 
equal  all  over  the  earth,  whence  the  name 
equinox. — The  maynetic  equator  is  a  line 
which  pretty  nearly  coincides  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  equator,  and  at  every  point  of 
which  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth’s 
magnetic  attraction  is  zero;  that  is  to  say, 
a  dipping  needle  carried  along  the  magnetic 
equator  remains  horizontal.  It  is  hence  also 
called  the  aclinic  line. 

Equato'rial,  an  astronomical  instrument 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a 
telescope  upon  any  celestial  object,  and  of 
keeping  the  object  in  view  for  any  length 
of  time,  notwithstanding  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth.  For  these  purposes  a  prin¬ 


cipal  axis  resting  on  firm  supports  is  mounted 
exactly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth’s  ro¬ 
tation,  and  consequently  pointing  to  the  poles 
of  the  heavens,  being  fixed  so  as  to  turn  on 
pivots  at  its  extremities.  To  this  there  is  at¬ 
tached  a  telescope  moving  on  an  axis  of  its 
own  in  such  away  that  it  may  either  be  ex¬ 
actly  parallel  to  the  other  axis,  or  at  any 
angle  to  it;  when  at  right  angles  it  points 
to  the  celestial  equator.  By  this  means  a 
star  can  be  followed  by  one  motion  from  its 
rising  to  its  setting.  In  some  observatories 
the  equatorials  have  the  necessary  motion 
given  them  by  clock-work. 

Equer'ry,  in  Britain,  the  name  of  certain 
officers  of  the  royal  household,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  whose 
duties  consist  in  attendance  when  the  sove¬ 
reign  rides  abroad.  Officers  with  the  same 
denomination  form  part  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Equestrian  Order,  the  order  of  ‘Knights’ 
in  ancient  Rome.  The  equites  or  knights 
originally  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  army. 
They  are  said  by  Livy  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Romulus,  who  selected  300  of  them 
from  the  three  principal  tribes.  About  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  (123  B.c.)  the  equites 
became  a  distinct  order  in  the  state,  and 
the  judges  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
were  selected  from  their  ranks.  They  held 
their  position  in  virtue  of  a  certain  property 
qualification,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic  they  possessed  much  influence  in 
the  state.  They  had  particular  seats  as¬ 
signed  to  them  in  the  circus  and  theatre, 
and  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  in  addition 
to  a  horse,  were  a  gold  ring  and  a  robe  with 
a  narrow  purple  border.  Under  the  later 
emperors  the  order  disappeared  from  the 
stage  of  political  life. 

Eq'uidse,  the  horse  family,  a  family  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Ungulata,  or  hoofed 
mammals,  and  subdivision  Perissodactyla, 
characterized  by  an  undivided  hoof  formed 
of  the  third  toe  and  its  enlarged  horny  nail, 
a  simple  stomach,  a  mane  on  the  neck,  and 
by  six  incisor  teeth  on  each  jaw,  seven  mo¬ 
lars  on  either  side  of  both  jaws,  and  by  two 
small  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
males,  and  sometimes  in  both  jaws.  It  is 
divided  into  two  groups — one  including  the 
asses  and  zebras,  the  other  comprising  the 
true  horses  (genus  Equus ), 

Equilibrium,  a  state  of  equipoise;  a  state 
of  rest  produced  by  the  mutual  counterac¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  forces,  as  the  state  of 
the  two  ends  of  a  lever  or  balance,  when 
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both  are  charged  with  equal  weight.  When 
a  body,  being  slightly  moved  out  of  any 
position,  always  tends  to  return  to  its  posi¬ 
tion,  that  position  is  said  to  be  one  of  stable 
equilibrium;  when  the  body  will  not  thus 
return  to  its  previous  position,  its  position 
is  said  to  be  one  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

Equinoc'tial,  in  astronomy,  the  circle  in 
the  heavens  otherwise  known  as  the  celestial 
equator.  When  the  sun  is  on  the  equator 
there  is  equal  length  of  day  and  night  over 
all  the  earth:  hence  the  name  equinoctial. — 
Equinoctial  gales ,  storms  which  are  observed 
generally  to  take  place  about  the  time  of 
the  sun’s  crossing  the  equator,  that  is,  at  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  in  March  and 
September.  (See  Equinox.)  —  Equinoctial 
points  are  the  two  points  wherein  the  celes¬ 
tial  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other; 
the  one,  being  in  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
is  called  the  vernal  point;  and  the  other,  in 
the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  autumnal  point. 
These  points  are  found  to  be  moving  back¬ 
ward  or  westward  at  the  rate  of  50"  of  a 
degree  in  a  year.  This  is  called  the  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes.  See  Precession. 

Equinox,  the  precise  time  when  the  sun 
enters  one  of  the  equinoctial  points,  or  the 
first  point  of  Aries  about  the  21st  of  March, 
and  the  first  point  of  Libra  about  the  23d 
of  September,  making  the  day  and  night  of 
equal  length  all  over  the  world.  At  all 
other  times  the  lengths  of  the  day  and  of 
the  night  are  unequal,  their  difference  being 
the  greater  the  more  we  approach  either 
pole,  while  in  the  same  latitude  it  is  every¬ 
where  the  same.  See  Equinoctial. 

Equise'tum,  a  genus  of  vascular  crypto- 
gamous  plants  with  hollow-jointed  stems, 
type  of  a  nat.  order  the  Equisetacese,  grow¬ 
ing  in  wet  places,  and  popularly  called  horse¬ 
tails.  See  Horse-tail. 

Eq  'uites.  See  Equestrian  Order. 

Eq'uity,  in  law,  the  system  of  supple¬ 
mental  law  administered  in  certain  courts, 
founded  upon  defined  rules,  recorded  prece¬ 
dents,  and  established  principles,  the  judges, 
however,  liberally  expoundingand  develop¬ 
ing  them  to  meet  new  exigencies.  While  it 
aims  to  assist  the  defects  of  the  common  law, 
by  extending  relief  to  those  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  strict  law  does  not  recognize, 
and  by  giving  more  ample  and  distributive 
redress  than  the  ordinary  tribunals  afford, 
equity  by  no  means  either  controls,  miti¬ 
gates,  or  supersedes  the  common  law,  but 
ratherguides  itself  by  its  analogies, and  does 
uot  assume  any  power  to  subvert  its  doc- 
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trines.  Courts  of  equity  grant  redress  to 
all  parties  where  they  have  rights,  ex  cequo 
et  bono,  and  modify  and  fashion  that  redress 
according  to  circumstances.  They  bring 
before  them  all  the  parties  interested  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  and  adjust 
the  rights  of  all. 

Equity  of  Redemption,  in  law,  the  advan¬ 
tage  allowed  to  a  mortgager  of  a  reasonable 
time  to  redeem  an  estate  mortgaged,  when 
it  is  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  for  which 
it  is  mortgaged. 

Equivalents,  in  chemistry,  a  term  for  the 
proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine 
with  one  another  to  form  compounds.  See 
Chemistry. 

Era.  See  Epoch. 

Erard,  Sebastien,  a  celebrated  musical- 
instrument  maker,  born  at  Strasburg  in 
1752,  died  1831.  He  went  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  in  concert  with  his 
brother,  Jean  Baptiste,  produced  piano¬ 
fortes  superior  to  any  that  had  previously 
been  made  in  France.  He  afterwards  estab¬ 
lished  a  manufactory  in  London,  and  made 
considerable  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  harp. 

Erasis'tratus,  an  ancient  Greek  phy¬ 
sician,  said  to  have  been  grandson  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  He  lived  in  the  3d  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  court  physician 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria.  He  was 
the  first  who  systematically  dissected  the 
human  body,  and  his  description  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  is  much  more  exact  than  any 
given  by  his  predecessors.  He  classified 
the  nerves  into  nerves  of  sensation  and  of 
locomotion,  and  it  is  said  had  almost  stum¬ 
bled  upon  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Of  his  works  only  the  titles  and 
some  fragments  remain. 

Eras'mus,  Desiderius,  a  Butch  scholar, 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1467.  His  original 
name  was  Gerard,  but  this  he  changed  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  fashion  of  the  time.  After 
the  death  of  his  parents,  whom  he  lost  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  his  guardians  compelled 
him  to  enter  a  monastery;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit. 
The  Bishop  of  Cambray  delivered  him  from 
this  constraint.  In  1492  he  travelled  to 
Paris  to  perfect  himself  in  theology  and 
polite  literature.  He  there  became  the  in¬ 
structor  of  several  rich  Englishmen,  from 
one  of  whom  —  Lord  Mountjoy  —  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension  for  life.  He  accompanied 
them  to  England  in  1497,  where  he  was 
graciously  received  by  the  king.  He  re- 
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turned  soon  after  to  the  Continent,  took  his 
doctor’s  degree,  was  relieved  from  his  mon¬ 
astic  vows  by  dispensation  from  the  pope, 
and  published  several  of  his  works.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1510 ;  wrote  his 
Praise  of  Folly  while  residing  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  was  appointed  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  and  Greek  lecturer  at 
Cambridge.  In  1514  he  returned  to  the 
Continent  and  lived  chiefly  at  Basel,  where 
he  died  in  1536.  To  extensive  learning 
Erasmus  joined  a  refined  taste  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  wit.  He  rendered  great  and  lasting 


service  to  the  cause  of  reviving  scholarship. 
Although  he  took  no  direct  part  in  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  was  reproached  by  Luther 
for  lukewarmness,  he  attacked  the  disorders 
of  monasticism  and  superstition,  and  every¬ 
where  promoted  the  cause  of  truth.  He 
edited  various  classics,  the  first  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  from  MSS.  (with 
Latin  translation),  &c.,  but  his  best-known 
books  are  the  Encomium  Morise,  or  Praise  of 
Folly,  and  his  Colloquies.  His  letters  are 
very  valuable  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
that  period. 

Erastianism,  the  opinions  of  Erastus 
(which  see). 

Eras'tus,  the  learned  name  of  Thomas 
Lieber,  a  Swiss  physician,  who  maintained 
the  opinions  from  which  the  well-known 
epithet  of  Erastian,  as  now  used,  is  derived. 
He  was  born  at  Baden  in  1523,  and  died  at 
Basel  1584.  He  was  successively  professor 
of  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  and  of  ethics  at 


Basel.  He  maintained  in  his  writings  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  secular  power;  and  that  the  church 
had  no  right  to  exclude  any  one  from  church 
ordinances,  or  to  inflict  excommunication. 

Er'ato,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the 
Muses,  whose  name  signifies  loving  or  lovely. 
She  presided  over  lyric  and  especially  ama¬ 
tory  poetry,  and  is  generally  represented 
crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle,  and  with  the 
lyre  in  the  left  hand  and  the  plectrum  in 
the  right  in  the  act  of  playing. 

Eratos'thenes,  an  ancient  Greek  astro¬ 
nomer,  born  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  b.c.  276, 
was  librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  gained  his 
greatest  renown  by  his  investigations  of  the 
size  of  the  earth.  He  rendered  much  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  first 
observed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Of 
the  writings  attributed  to  him  one  only 
remains  complete, — Katasterismoi,  — which 
treats  of  the  constellations.  He  died  about 
b.c.  194. 

Er'bium,  a  rare  metal  found  along  with 
yttrium,  terbium,  and  other  rare  elements, 
in  some  rare  minerals.  Its  properties  are 
but  little  known. 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (er-thil'ya  e  tho-nye'ga), 
Don  Alonso  de,  Spanish  soldier  and  poet, 
born  1533,  died  1595.  He  became  page  to 
the  Infant  Don  Philip,  accompanied  him 
on  his  travels,  and  in  1554  went  with  him 
to  England,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Queen  Mary.  After  this  he 
fought  against  the  Araucanians  of  S.  Ame¬ 
rica  (Chili),  and  his  epic  La  Araucana  is 
based  on  the  events  of  this  war.  It  was 
first  published  in  1569,  is  written  in  excel¬ 
lent  Spanish,  and  occupies  an  honourable 
position  in  the  national  literature. 

Erckmann-Chatrian(shat-ri-an), the  joint 
name  of  two  French- Alsatian  writers  of  fic¬ 
tion.  Emile  Erckmann,  born  at  Pfalzburg 
1822,  studied  law  at  Paris.  Alexandre  Cha- 
trian,  born  at  Soldatenthal,  near  Pfalzburg, 
1826,  was  for  some  time  teacher  in  the  Pfalz¬ 
burg  College.  They  formed  a  literary  part¬ 
nership  in  1847,  but  it  was  not  till  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  L’lllustre  Docteur  Matheus  in  1859 
that  success  attended  them.  Among  their 
most  popular  books  are  L’Ami  Fritz,  Le 
Fou  Y6gof,  Madame  Therese,  Histoire  d’un 
Consent  de  1813.  L’Histoire  d’un  Paysan, 
Waterloo,  Le  Plebiscite,  &c.  Chatrian  died 
Sept.  4,  1890. 

Er'ebus,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the 
son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness.  The  name  Ere¬ 
bus  was  also  given  to  the  infernal  regions. 
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Erebus,  Mount,  a  volcano  of  the  antarctic 
regions  in  S.  Victoria  Land;  height,  12,400 
feet. 

Erechtheus  (e-rek'thus),  in  Greek  mytho- 
l°gy,  a  personage  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  Athens,  and  to  whom  a  fine 
temple,  the  Erechtheum,  was  built  on  the 
Acropolis. 

Erection,  Lords  of,  in  Scots  history, 
those  private  owners  into  whose  hands  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  belonging  to  the  clergy 
had  passed  during  the  religious  changes  of 
the  Reformation  period. 

Er'egli,  Erekli,  the  ancient  Heracleia,  a 
seaport  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
prov.  of  Kastamuni,  128  miles  e.n.e.  of 
Constantinople.  Pop.  5000. 

Er'emite,  a  hermit  or  Anchorite.  See 
A  nchorite. 

Er'furt,  an  important  town  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  river  Gex-a, 
formerly  a  fortress  with  two  citadels,  now 
given  up  as  such.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  13th  century  and  several  hand¬ 
some  Gothic  churches.  The  university, 
founded  in  1378  and  suppressed  in  1816, 
was  long  an  important  institution.  There 
are  still  a  royal  academy  of  science  and  a 
royal  library  with  60,000  vols.  The  monas¬ 
tery  (now  an  orphanage)  was  the  residence 
of  Luther  from  1501  to  1508.  The  town  is 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  rapidly 
extending.  The  industries  are  varied,  in¬ 
cluding  clothing,  machinery,  leather,  shoes, 
ironmongery,  chemicals,  &c.  The  horticul¬ 
ture  of  the  environs  enjoys  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  plants  and  seed  being  produced  for  sale 
in  great  quantities.  Pop.  58,385. 

Er'got,  the  altered  seed  of  rye  and  other 
grasses  caused  by 
the  attack  of  a  fun¬ 
gus  called  Claviceps 
purpurea.  The  seed 
is  replaced  by  a  dense 
homogeneous  tissue 
largely  charged  with 
an  oily  fluid.  In  its 
perfect  state  this 
germinates  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  Claviceps. 

When  diseased  rye 
of  this  kind  is  eaten 
it  food  for  some 

ceps  purpvrea  (0  0)  springing 
time  it  Sometimes  from  the  Ergot. 

causes  death  by  a 

kind  of  mortification  called  dry  gangrene. 
Ergot  is  used  in  obstetric  practice  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
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1,  Heads  of  Ergot  (a  a)  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  grass.  2,  Clavi- 


Erica  herbaeea. 


Erica  (e-rl'ka),  the  heath,  a  large  genus 
of  branched  rigid  shrubs,  type  of  the  nat. 
order  Ericaceae,  most  of  which  are  natives 
of  South  Africa,  a  few  being  found  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  nar¬ 
row  and  rigid, 
the  flowers  are 
globose  or  tubu¬ 
lar,  and  four- 
lobed.  Five  spe¬ 
cies  are  found 
in  Britain.  See 
Heath. 

Ericaceae,  a 
natural  order 
of  exogenous 
plants.  See 
Erica. 

Er'icht.LocH, 
a  Scottish  loch  amid  the  Grampian  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  borders  of  Perth  and  Inverness- 
shires.  It  is  14^  miles  long  by  about  one 
mile  broad,  and  joins  Loch  Rannoch  by  one 
outlet,  and  Loch  Lydoch  by  another. 

Ericsson,  John,  engineer,  born  in  Sweden 
1803.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the  Swedish 
army;  removed  to  London  in  1826,  and  to 
New  York  in  1839.  He  is  identified  with 
numerous  inventions  and  improvements  on 
steam  machinery  and  its  applications.  His 
chief  inventions  are  his  caloric  engine,  the 
screw  propeller  (1836),  which  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  navigation,  and  his  turret- ships,  the 
first  of  which,  the  Monitor,  distinguished 
itself  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare.  He 
latterly  devoted  himself  to  studies  of  the 
earth’s  motion  and  the  intensity  of  solar 
heat.  He  died  in  1889. 

Erie  (e'ri),  one  of  the  great  chain  of  North 
American  lakes,  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Ontario,  about  265  miles  long,  63i  miles 
broad  at  its  centre,  from  40  to  60  fathoms 
deep  at  the  deepest  part ;  area  9600  square 
miles.  The  whole  of  its  southern  shore  is 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  northern  within  that  of  Canada.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes  by  Detroit 
River  at  its  south-western  extremity,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Niagara  River  at  its  north-east  end. 
The  Welland  Canal  enables  vessels  to  pass 
from  it  to  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  shallow  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  lakes  of  the  series,  and 
is  subject  to  violent  storms.  The  principal 
harbours  are  those  on  the  United  States 
side — Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  &c, 


ERIE 


ERMINE. 


Erie,  a  city,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  an  im¬ 
portant  railway  and  commercial  centre  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  There 
are  numerous  iron-works  (including  foun¬ 
dries,  rolling-mills,  blast-furnaces,  &c.), 
petroleum  refineries,  breweries,  tanneries, 
wood-working  factories,  &c.  The  harbour 
is  one  of  the  best  on  the  lake.  Pop.  40,634. 

Erie  Canal,  the  largest  in  the  TJ.S.,  serv¬ 
ing  to  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the  sea. 
It  begins  at  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  and  ex- 
tends  to  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  It  is  363 
miles  long;  has  in  all  72  locks;  a  surface 
width  70  feet,  bottom  width  42  feet,  and 
depth  7  feet.  It  is  carried  over  several  large 
streams  on  stone  aqueducts;  cost  nearly 
$10,000,000,  and  was  opened  in  1825.  The 
navigation  is  free. 

Erigena  (e-rij'e-na),  Joannes  Scotus,  an 
eminent  scholar  and  metaphysician,  pro¬ 
bably  born  in  Ireland  about  800-810,  died 
in  France  about  875.  He  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald  of  France,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school  of  the  palace.  The  king  fur¬ 
ther  imposed  upon  him  the  double  task  of 
translating  into  Latin  the  Creek  works  of 
the  pseudo  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
of  composing  a  treatise  against  Codeschalc 
on  Predestination  and  Free-will.  This  trea¬ 
tise,  and  another,  De  Divisione  Naturae, 
contained  many  views  in  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  They  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  councils  of  Valencia  in  855 
and  of  Langres  in  859,  and  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
demanded  the  immediate  disgrace  of  the 
culprit.  His  subsequent  history  is  not 
known. 

Erigeron  (e-rij'e-ron),  a  genus  of  humble 
composite  plants,  of  which  E.  canadense  of 
America  has  diuretic  properties. 

Erina'ceus,  a  genus  of  animals,  of  which 
the  hedgehog  is  the  type.  See  Hedgehog. 

Erin'na,  a  Creek  poetess  who  lived  about 
600  B.C.  She  is  said  to  have  been  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  She  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
poetry;  her  chief  work  was  called  Elakate 
(The  Distaff),  of  which  nothing  has  come 
down  to  us.  An  epitaph  or  two  which  are 
still  extant,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  hers, 
are  by  others  deemed  spurious. 

Erinnyes  (e-rin 'i-ez).  See  Furies. 

Erioden'dron,  the  wool-tree,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Malvaceae  (mallows). 
There  are  eight  species  natives  of  America, 
but  one  belongs  to  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
species  are  noble  plants,  growing  from  50  to 


100  feet  high,  having  palmate  leaves,  and  red 
or  white  flowers.  The  woolly  coat  of  the 
seeds  of  some  of 
the  species  is  used 
in  different  coun¬ 
tries  for  stuffing 
cushions  and  simi¬ 
lar  purposes. 

Eriom'eter 
(Creek,  erion, 
wool,  metron,  a 
measure),  an  opti¬ 
cal  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  minute 
particles  and 
fibres,  from  the 
size  of  the  col¬ 
oured  rings  pi'O- 
duced  by  the  diffraction  of  the  light  in  which 
the  objects  are  viewed. 

Erioph'orum.  See  Cotton-grass. 

Eris,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess 
of  discord.  Not  being  invited  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Peleus,  she  revenged  herself  by 
means  of  the  apple  of  discord.  See  Paris. 

Er'ith,  a  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  about  14  miles  east  of  London,  a 
pleasant  summer  resort.  Pop.  9812. 

Er'ivan,  a  Russian  town,  capital  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  same  name  in  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Sanga,  north  of 
Mount  Ararat.  It  has  a  citadel,  barracks, 
a  cannon  foundry,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  12,505.  The  government  has  an  area 
of  10,705  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  583,957. 

Erlang'en,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Nurnberg.  The  Protestant  uni¬ 
versity,  founded  in  1743,  is  the  chief  institu¬ 
tion.  The  industries  include  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving,  mirrors,  hosiery,  gloves,  comb^, 
&c.  Pop.  15,814. 

Erlau,  or  Eger,  a  town,  Hungary,  on  the 
Eger,  65  miles  e.n.e.  of  Budapest.  It  has 
sundry  manufactures;  and  the  red  wines  of 
the  district,  esteemed  the  best  in  Hungary, 
are  largely  exported.  Pop.  20,669. 

Erl-king,  the  English  form  of  the  name 
given  in  German  and  Scandinavian  poetical 
mythology  to  a  personified  natural  power 
which  devises  and  works  mischief,  especially 
to  children.  Goethe’s  celebrated  poem  Der 
Erlkonig  (lit.  ‘elf-king’)  has  rendered  this 
malicious  spirit  universally  known. 

Er'mine,  the  stoat,  a  quadruped  of  the 
weasel  tribe  (Mustela  Erminea),  found  over 
temperate  Europe,  but  common  only  in  the 
north.  In  consequence  of  the  change  that 
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Wool-tree  ( Eriodendron  an- 
fractuo8um). 


ERNE - ERSKINE. 


occurs  in  the  colour  of  its  fur  at  different 
seasons — by  far  most  marked  in  the  Arctic 
regions — it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
ermine  and  stoat  are  the  same.  In  winter, 
in  cold  countries  or  severe  seasons,  the  fur 
changes  from  a  reddish-brown  to  a  yellow¬ 
ish-white,  or  almost  pure  white,  under  which 


Ermine  (Mustela  Erminea). 


shade  the  animal  is  recognized  as  the  ermine. 
In  both  states  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  black. 
Like  many  other  species  of  this  genus  the 
ermine  has  the  faculty  of  ejecting  a  fluid  of 
a  musky  odour.  Its  fur  is  short,  soft,  and 
silky;  the  best  skins  being  brought  from 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Hudson  bay  terri-  ' 

tories.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  is 
still  used  by  judges.  When 
used  as  linings  of  cloaks  the 
black  tuft  from  the  tail  is 
sewed  to  the  skin  at  irregular  Ermine, 
distances. — In  heraldry,  er¬ 
mine  is  one  of  the  furs,  represented  with  its 
peculiar  spots  black  on  a  white  ground. 

Erne  (ern),  the  name  often  given  to  all  the 
eagles  of  the  genus  Haliaetus ,  but  more  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  white-tailed  sea-eagle.  See 
Sea-eagle. 

Erne,  Lough,  a  lake,  Ireland,  county 
Fermanagh,  consisting  of  a  north  or  lower, 
and  a  south  or  upper  lake  (with  the  town 
of  Enniskillen  between),  connected  by  a  nar¬ 
row  winding  channel,  and  properly  forming 
only  expansions  of  the  river  Erne.  Its 
entire  length  is  about  40  miles;  average 
breadth  6  miles.  It  contains  numerous 
small  islands,  and  is  well  stocked  with  fish. 

The  river  Erne  rises  in  Lough  Gounagh, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  flows  through 
Loughs  Oughter  and  Erne,  and  falls  into 
Donegal  Bay  below  Ballyshannon.  Length, 
72  miles. 

Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover 
and  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  the  fifth  son 
of  George  III. ;  born  1771,  died  1851.  He 
became  a  field- marshal  in  the  British  army, 
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and  on  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country  being  limited  to  male  heirs. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  V.,  the 
last  of  the  Hanoverian  kings. 

E'ros,  the  Greek  name  of  Cupid  and 
Amor. 

Erosion  Theory,  in  geology,  the  theory, 
now  held  by  all  geologists,  that  valleys  are 
due  to  the  wearing  influences  of  water  and 
ice,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  form  of  glaciers, 
as  opposed  to  the  theory  which  regards  them 
as  the  result  of  fissures  in  the  earth’s  crust 
produced  by  strains  during  its  upheaval. 

Erotic  (from  the  Gr.  erds,  love),  relating 
to  love. — Erotic  Poetry,  amatory  poetry. — 
The  name  of  erotic  writers  has  been  applied, 
in  Greek  literature,  particularly  to  a  class 
of  romance  writers,  and  to  the  writer  of  the 
Milesian  Tales. 

Erotoma'nia,  mental  alienation  or  melan¬ 
choly  caused  by  love. 

Erra'ta  (Lat.  the  plural  form  of  erratum, 
an  error),  the  list  of  errors  and  corrections 
placed  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book. 

Errat'ics,  or  Erratic  Blocks,  in  geology, 
boulders  or  large  masses  of  angular  rock 
which  have  been  transported  to  a  distance 
from  their  original  mountains  by  the  action 
of  ice  during  the  glacial  period.  Thus  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura  Mountains  immense 
blocks  of  granite  are  found  which  have 
travelled  60  miles  from  their  original  situa¬ 
tion.  Similarly  masses  of  Scotch  and  Lake- 
district  granites  and  of  Welsh  rocks  (some 
of  which  weigh  several  tons)  occur  not  un-. 
commonly  in  the  surface  soil  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  counties  of  England. 

Ersch  (ersh),  John  Samuel,  German  bib¬ 
liographer,  born  1766,  died  1828.  He  was 
principal  librarian  and  professor  of  geo¬ 
graphy  and  statistics  at  Halle.  Among  his 
publications  are  a  Dictionary  of  French 
Writers;  a  Manual  of  German  Literature; 
and,  in  connection  with  Gruber,  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(Leipzig,  1818,  et  seq.  4to). 

Erse,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Gaelic. 

Ers'kine,  Ebenezer,  the  founder  of  the 
Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  born  1680, 
died  1756.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  ordained  minister  of  Portmoak,  in  Fife, 
in  1703,  in  which  situation  he  continued  for 
twenty -eight  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Stirling.  His  attitude  towards  patronage 
and  other  abuses  in  the  church  led  to  his 
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being  deposed,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  and  others,  he  founded  the  Se¬ 
cession  Church.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  sermons. 

Erskine,  The  Hon.  Henry,  Scottish  bar¬ 
rister,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  David, 
tenth  earl  of  Buchan;  born  at  Edinburgh 
1746,  died  1817.  After  studying  at  the 
universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  he  adopted  the  legal  profession, 
and  in  1768  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
twice  held  the  office  of  lord- advocate,  was 
for  long  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and 
held  a  high  reputation  as  a  wit. 

Erskine,  John,  of  Carnock,  afterwards 
of  Cardross,  Scottish  jurist,  born  1695,  died 
1768.  He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in 
1719,  and  was  author  of  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  and  the  Institute  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  both  works  of  authority. 

Erskine,  Ralph,  brother  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  born  1685,  died  1752.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  parish  of  Dunfermline  in 
1711,  and  in  1737  joined  his  brother,  who 
had  seceded  from  the  Established  Church. 
His  Gospel  Sonnets  and  other  religious 
works  were  once  very  popular. 

Erskine*  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  Scot¬ 
tish  lawyer,  the  youngest  son  of  the  tenth 
earl  of  Buchan,  was  born  in  1750,  and  died 
in  1823.  He  was  educated  partly  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  After 
serving  four  years  in  the  navy  and  seven 
in  the  army  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1778  both  took  his  degree  at 
Cambridge  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  His 
success  was  immediate.  In  May,  1783, 
he  received  a  silk  gown,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Portsmouth,  a  seat  he  held  till  1806,  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  rights 
of  jui'ies  he  firmly  maintained  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  but  particularly  in  the  celebrated 
trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  for  libel.  In 
1789  he  defended  Mr.  Stockdale,  a  booksel¬ 
ler,  for  publishing  what  was  charged  as  a 
libellous  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Warren 
Hastings.  In  1792,  being  employed  to  de¬ 
fend  Thomas  Paine,  when  prosecuted  for 
the  second  part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  he 
declared  that,  waiving  all  personal  convic¬ 
tions,  he  deemed  it  right,  as  an  English 
advocate,  to  obey  the  call:  by  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  which  principle  he  lost  his  office  of 
attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  others 
for  high  treason  in  1794,  which  lasted  for 
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several  weeks,  the  ability  displayed  by  Er¬ 
skine  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  He 
was  a  warm  partisan  of  Fox',  and  a  strenuous 
opposer  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1802 
the  Prince  of  Wales  not  only  restored  him 
to  his  office  of  attorney-general,  but  made 
him  keeper  of  his  seals  for  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.  On  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1806, 
Erskine  was  created  a  peer,  and  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  lord-chancellor.  During  his 
short  tenure  of  office  the  bill  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  was  passed.  After  he  retired 
with  the  usual  pension  he  took  little  part 
in  politics. 

Eruptive  Rocks,  in  geology,  those  which, 
like  lava,  basalt,  granite,  &c.,  have  broken 
through  other  rocks  while  in  a  molten  state. 

Eryn'go  ( Eryngium ),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae. 
There  are  upwards  of  100  species  found  in 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  climates,  but 
chiefly  in  South  America.  E.  maritimum, 
also  called  sea-holly,  is  the  only  truly  native 
British  species.  It  frequents  sandy  shores, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  rigid,  spiny,  glau¬ 
cous,  veined  leaves,  and  its  dense  heads  of 
blue  flowers.  The  roots  are  sometimes  can¬ 
died,  and  are  reputed  to  be  stimulating  and 
restorative,  as  well  as  to  have  aphrodisiac 
properties.  E.  campestre  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  Europe  as  a  tonic,  and  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  promote  appetite.  E.  aquaticum  is 
an  American  species  known  by  the  name  of 
rattlesnake  weed. 

Erys'imum,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Cruciferae,  chiefly  biennials,  with  narrow 
entire  leaves,  and  yellow,  often  fragrant, 
flowers.  There  are  about  100  species,  natives 
of  northern  temperate  and  cold  countries. 
E.  cheiranthoides,  a  native  of  Europe  and  N. 
America,  is  found  in  waste  places  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  from  being  used  as 
an  anthelmintic,  is  called  worm-seed. 

Erysip'elas,  the  rose,  or  St.  Anthony’s 
fire,  a  disease  characterized  by  diffused  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  skin  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  but  chiefly  of  the  face  or  head,  and 
attended  by  fever.  It  is,  generally,  an  acute 
affection,  its  medium  duration  being  from 
ten  tc  fourteen  days.  It  should  be  treated 
by  nourishing  food  and  iron  tonics,  the  parts 
being  protected  from  cold. 

Erythe'ma,  a  mild  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  skin  somewhat  resembling  erysipelas. 
Some  forms  are  connected  with  constitu¬ 
tional  diseases,  as  rheumatism,  gout,  &c. 

Erythrse'a,  a  genus  of  annual  herbs,  of 
which  Centaury  is  the  best-known  species. 
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ERYTHRAEAN  SEA 

Erythrae'an  Sea,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
name  given  to  what  is  now  called  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  including  the  Persian  and  Ara¬ 
bian  Gulfs.  The  name  was  latterly  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

Erythri'na,  the  coral-tree,  a  genus  of  trees 
with  bright-red  flowers.  See  Coral-tree. 

Erythro'nium,  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
natives  of  temperate  regions,  nearly  stemless 
herbs,  with  two  smooth  shining  flat  leaves, 
and  large  generally  reddish  flowers,  which 
are  solitary.  They  have  a  long  narrow, 
solid,  scaly  bulb.  One  of  them  is  dog’s- 
tooth  violet. 

Erythrophlce'um,  a  genus  of  tropical 
trees,  nat.  order  Leguminosse,  containing 
three  species,  two  found  in  Africa,  and  the 
third  in  Australia.  The  E.  guineense  of 
Guinea  has  a  poisonous  juice,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  test  of  innocence  and 
guilt,  and  hence  the  name  ordeal-tree. 

Erythroxyleae,  Erythroxylaceae,  a  nat. 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  having  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  small  pallid  flowers,  and 
drupaceous  fruit.  The  principal  genus  is 
Erythroxylon ,  some  of  -whose  species  have 
a  bright-red  wood  (hence  the  name  —  Gr. 
erythros,  red,  xylon,  wood),  occasionally  used 
for  dyeing.  For  E.  Coca  see  Coca. 

Eryx,  an  ancient  city  and  a  mountain  in 
the  west  of  Sicily,  about  2  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  The  mountain,  now  Monte  San 
Giuliano,  rises  direct  from  the  plain  to  a 
height  of  2184  feet.  On  the  summit  an¬ 
ciently  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus. 
All  traces  of  the  ancient  town  of  Eryx  have 
now  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  of  San  Giuliano. 

Erzerum,  Erzeroum,  or  Erzeroom  (er'- 
ze-rom),  a  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  capital 
of  a  vilayet  with  an  area  of  27,000  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  582,745.  The  town  is  about 
6000  ft.  above  sea-level,  forms  an  important 
strategical  centre,  and  has  become  a  princi¬ 
pal  frontier  fortress.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
its  narrow  dirty  streets,  flanked  by  mean 
houses,  being  crowded  together  in  the  small 
space  inclosed  by  its  lofty  walls.  The  Mos¬ 
lem  element  prevails  largely  over  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  although  it  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
Armenian  church  in  union  with  Rome.  In 
addition  to  important  manufactures,  espe¬ 
cially  in  copper  and  iron,  it  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade,  and  is  a  chief  halting- place 
for  Persian  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
Pop.  38,894. 

Erzgebirge  (erts'ge-bir-ge ;  ‘  Ore  Moun¬ 
tains  ’),  a  chain  of  European  mountains  form- 
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ing  a  natural  boundary  between  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  nearly  120  miles  in  length  and  25 
miles  broad.  The  highest  summits,  which 
are  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  rise  to  3800  or 
3900  feet.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  silver, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  &c. 

Esarhad'don,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  He  extended  the  empire  on  all 
sides,  and  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  who 
actually  reigned  at  Babylon.  He  died  about 
667  b.c.  See  Assyria. 

E'sau,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob.  His  name  (which  signi¬ 
fies  rough,  hairy)  wras  due  to  his  singular 
appearance  at  birth,  being  ‘red,  and  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment.’  The  story  of  his 
marriage,  of  his  loss  of  birthright  through 
the  craft  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  and  of  his 
quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Jacob,  are 
told  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  w-as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Edomites,  who  dwelt  on 
Mount  Seir. 

Escanaba,  a  city,  in  Delta  co.,  Mich.,  at 
north  end  of  Green  Bay,  has  a  good  harbor; 
shipping  large  amounts  of  iron  ore.  Pop. 
1890,  6808. 

Escape'ment,  the  general  contrivance  in 
a  time-piece  by  which  the  pressure  of  the 
wheels  ( which 
move  always  in 
one  direction ) 

and  the  vibra¬ 
tory  motion  of 
the  pendulum  or 
balance  -  wheel 
are  accommo¬ 
dated  the  one  to 
the  other.  By 
this  contrivance 
the  wheelwork 
is  made  to  com¬ 
municate  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  re¬ 
gulating  power 
(which  in  a  clock 
is  the  pendulum 
and  in  a  watch 
the  balance-wheel),  so  as  to  restore  to  it  the 
small  portion  of  force  which  it  loses  in  every 
vibration,  in  consequence  of  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  The  leading  requisite 
of  a  good  escapement  is  that  the  impulse 
communicated  to  the  pendulum  or  balance- 
wTheel  shall  be  invariable,  notwithstanding 
any  irregularity  or  foulness  in  the  train  of 
w'heels.  Various  kinds  of  escapements  have 
been  contrived,  some  of  which  are  shown 


Watch  and  Clock  Escapements. 

1,  Anchor  escapement  of  a  com¬ 
mon  clock.  2,  Duplex  escape¬ 
ment.  3,  Lever  escapement.  4, 
Horizontal  or  cylinder  escape¬ 
ment. 


ESCAR 


ESCURIAL. 


in  the  accompanying  figure.  See  also  Clock, 
Watch. 

Es'car,  Es'kar,  a  late  geological  formation 
in  the  superficial  drift,  generally  consisting 
of  a  long  linear  ridge  of  sand  and  gravel, 
including  pieces  of  considerable  size.  The 
materials  are  derived  from  the  waste  of  till 
or  boulder-clay,  and  their  arrangement  took 
place  probably  under  water  over  which  ice¬ 
bergs  floated,  for  in  Sweden  particularly 
angular,  erratic  blocks  are  often  deposited 
on  the  escar.  They  are  called  in  Scotland 
Kaims  or  Kames. 

Escarp',  in  fortification.  See  Scarp. 

Eschalot  (esh'a-lot).  See  Shallot. 

Eschar  (es'kar),  a  slough  or  portion  of 
dead  or  disorganized  tissue.  The  name  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  crust  or  seal  occa¬ 
sioned  on  the  skin  by  burns  or  caustic  ap¬ 
plications. 

Escharot'ics,  substances  that  cause  an 
eschar  (which  see). 

Eschatol'ogy  (es-ka-),  in  theol.  the  ‘doc¬ 
trine  respecting  the  last  things,’  which 
treats  of  the  millennium,  the  second  advent 
of  Christ,  the  resurrection,  judgment,  con¬ 
flagration  of  the  world,  and  the  final  state 
of  the  dead. 

Escheat  (es-chet'),  in  law,  a  species  of  re¬ 
version  arising  from  default  of  heirs  or  by 
forfeiture.  That  which  falls  or  lapses  to 
the  original  proprietor,  or  to  the  State,  as 
lands  or  other  property.  By  modern  legisla¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of 
the  whole  blood  wherever  there  are  persons 
of  the  half-blood  capable  of  inheriting. 

Eschenbach  (esh'en-baA),  Wolfram  von, 
German  mediaeval  poet  or  minnesinger,  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century. 
The  most  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works 
are  :  The  Parzival  (printed  1477);  the  Titu- 
rel,  or  the  Guardian  of  the  Graal  (printed 
1477);  and  the  Willehalm,  a  poem  on  the 
deeds  of  William  of  Orange,  a  contemporary 
of  Charlemagne. 

Eschscholtzia  (esh-sholt'si-a),  a  small 
genus  of  glabrous  whitish  plants,  of  the 
poppy  order,  natives  of  California  and  the 
neighbouring  regions.  They  have  divided 
leaves,  and  yellow  peduncled  flowers.  The 
sepals  cohere  and  fall  off  as  the  flower  opens 
in  the  form  of  a  calyptra.  They  are  now 
common  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain. 

Eschwege  (esh'va-ge),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Hessen-Nassau,  on  the  Werra, 
26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  9492. 

Eschweiler  (esh'vl-ler),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Rheinland,  9  miles  e.n.e. 


of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Inde.  It  is  the 
seat  of  large  and  varied  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  especially  in  iron,  copper,  and  zinc, 
and  has  coal-mines.  Pop.  16,889. 

Escobar  y  Mendoza  (es-ko-bar'  e  men- 
do'tha),  Antonia,  a  Spanish  casuist  and 
Jesuit,  born  1589,  died  1669.  His  principal 
works  are  Summula  Casuum  Conscientiae 
and  several  scriptural  commentaries.  He 
was  severely  criticised  by  Pascal,  and  the 
extreme  laxity  of  his  moral  principles  was 
ridiculed  by  Boileau,  Moliere,  and  La  Fon¬ 
taine. 

Escrow',  a  legal  writing  delivered  to  a 
third  person  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the 
person  whom  it  purports  to  benefit,  when 
some  condition  is  performed.  Upon  the 
performance  of  this  condition  it  becomes 
an  absolute  deed,  but  if  the  condition  be  not 
performed  it  remains  an  escrow  or  scroll. 

Escu'rial  (Spanish,  el  Escorial),  a  remark¬ 
able  building  in  Spain,  comprising  at  once 
a  palace,  a  convent,  a  church,  and  a  mauso¬ 
leum.  It  is  distant  from  Madrid  about  24 
miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
situated  on  the  acclivity  of  the  Sierra  Gua 
darrama,  the  range  of  mountains  which 
divides  New  from  Old  Castile.  It  was 
built  by  Philip  II.,  and  dedioated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin,  fought  on  the  festival  of 
the  saint  in  1557.  It  is  popularly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  built  on  the  plan  of  a  grid 
iron,  from  the  fact  that  St.  Lawrence  is  said 
to  have  been  broiled  alive  on  a  sort  of  large 
gridiron.  The  building  is  a  rectangular 
parallelogram  measuring  744  feet  in  length 
by  580  in  breadth.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  courts,  formerly  inhabited  by  monks 
and  ecclesiastics,  while  a  projection  460 
feet  in  length  (the  handle  of  the  gridiron) 
contains  the  royal  palace.  It  was  begun  in 
1563  and  finished  in  1584.  It  is  of  moderate 
height,  and  its  innumerable  windows  (said 
to  be  11,000)  give  it  (apart  from  the  church) 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  large  mill  or  bar¬ 
racks.  The  church  is  the  finest  portion  of 
the  whole  building.  The  dome  is  60  feet 
in  diameter,  and  its  height  at  the  centre  is 
about  320  feet.  Under  it  is  the  Pantheon 
or  family  vault  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
The  library  contains  a  valuable  collection, 
including  a  rich  store  of  Arabic  MSS.  The 
Escurial  was  partly  burned  in  1671,  when 
many  MSS.  were  destroyed,  and  was  pil¬ 
laged  by  the  French  in  1808  and  1813.  It 
was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  the 
monks,  with  their  revenues  which  supported 
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it,  have  long  since  disappeared.  In  1872  it 
was  fired  by  lightning,  and  suffered  serious 
damage. 

Escutcheon,  in  heraldry,  the  shield  where¬ 
on  coats  of  arms  are  represented.  See 
Heraldry. 

Esdrae  lon,  Plain  of,  a  plain  extending 
across  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Jordan,  and  drained  by  the  river 
Kishon.  Among  its  subsidiary  valleys  are 
those  of  Engannin,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
This  plain  is  celebrated  for  many  important 
events  in  Old  Testament  history. 

Esdras,  Books  of,  two  apocryphal  books, 
which,  in  the  Vulgate  and  other  editions, 
are  incorporated  with  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture.  In  the  Vulgate  the  canonical 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  called  the 
first  and  second,  and  the  apocryphal  books 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras.  The 
Geneva  Bible  (1560)  first  adopted  the  pre¬ 
sent  nomenclature,  calling  the  two  apocry¬ 
phal  books  first  and  second  Esdras.  The 
subject  of  the  first  book  of  Esdras  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
in  general  it  appears  to  be  copied  from  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  second  book  of 
Esdras  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  of 
much  later  date,  or  to  have  been  interpo¬ 
lated  by  Christian  writers. 

Esk  (Celtic  for  water),  the  name  of  two 
small  rivers  in  England — one  in  Cumber 
land  and  one  in  Yorkshire ;  and  of  several 
in  Scotland,  the  chief  being  the  Esk  in 
Dumfriesshire;  the  North  Esk  and  South 
Esk  in  Forfarshire;  and  the  North  Esk  and 
South  Esk  in  Edinburghshire. 

Es'kar.  See  Escar. 

Eski-jumna,  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Binar-Dagh.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Eskilstu'na,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  river 
of  same  name  connecting  Lake  Maelar  with 
Lake  Hjelmar,  with  iron-works  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  steel  goods,  weapons,  &c.  Pop. 
8286. 

Es'kimos.  See  Esquimaux. 

Eski-Sagra,  a  town  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  Balkans,  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Philippopolis.  It  has  in  its  vicinity 
extensive  gardens  of  roses,  numerous  or¬ 
chards,  and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  13,000. 

Eski-Shehr,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
90  miles  s.e.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  with 
warm  baths  and  manufactures  of  meer¬ 
schaum  pipes  from  the  deposits  of  that  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  10,000. 

Esmarch  (es'marA),  Johannes  Fried- 
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rich  August,  German  surgeon;  born  1823. 
He  held  high  official  positions  during  the 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  and  Franco  -  German 
wars  ;  is  a  great  authority  on  gun-shot 
wounds;  has  originated  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  in  barrack-hospitals,  ambulances, &c.; 
and  is  the  author  of  several  surgical  works. 

Es'neh,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  28  miles  s.s.w.  of  Thebes, 
capital  of  a  province  of  same  name,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Latopolis.  Among  the 


Interior  of  Temple,  Esneh. 


ruins  there  is  a  beautiful  portico  of  twenty- 
four  lofty  and  massive  columns,  belonging 
to  a  temple  of  Kneph  (the  only  portion  of 
the  temple  cleared  out),  and  erected  in  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  period,  with  a  zodiac 
on  the  ceiling.  Esneh  is  the  entrepot  of  the 
Senaar  caravans;  has  manufactures  of  cot¬ 
tons,  pottery,  &c. ;  and  is  reckoned  the 
healthiest  place  in  Egypt.  Pop.  7000. 

Esoc'idse,  the  family  of  fishes  to  which 
the  true  pike  (Esox  lucius)  belongs,  as  also 
the  mascalonge  (E.  nobilior)  of  America. 

Esop.  See  HI  sop. 

Espal'ier,  in  gardening,  a  sort  of  trellis- 
work  on  which  the  branches  of  fruit  trees 
or  bushes  are  extended  horizontally,  with 
the  object  of  securing  for  the  plant  a  freer 


ESPARTERO - ESQUIMAUX  DOG. 


circulation  of  air  as  well  as  a  full  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Trees  thus  trained  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  marked  nor  so  rapid  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  as  wall-trees. 

Espartero  (es-par-ta'ro),I^ALDOMERO,  Duke 
of  Vittoria,  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  1792, 
died  1879.  The  son  of  a  wheelwright,  he  was 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  1808.  He  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  conflict  with  the  Carlists,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Spain 
during  several  decades  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
1841-43,  and  again  head  of  the  government 
in  1854-56.  He  was  exiled  in  England  for 
several  years  (1843-47).  In  1868  his  name 
was  vaguely  put  forward  in  the  Cortes  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne,  but  the  proposal 
fell  flat,  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  retirement. 

Espar'to,  a  plant  growing  in  Spain  and 
X.  Africa,  long  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  cordage,  matting,  &c.,  and  now  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  paper-making.  This  plant, 
called  by  botanists  Stipa  or  Macrochloa  tena- 
cissima,  is  a  species  of  grass  2  to  4  feet  high, 
covering  large  tracts  in  its  native  regions, 
and  also  cultivated,  especially  in  Spain. 
Formerly  the  supply  of  esparto  was  almost 
wholly  obtained  from  Spain,  but  it  is  now 
obtained  in  still  larger  quantity  from  Algeria 
(where  it  is  called  alfa),  and  from  Tripoli 
and  Tunis.  The  paper  made  from  it  is 
excellent;  it  may  be  also  reduced  to  a  fi¬ 
brous  state  and  used  for  stuffing  mattresses, 
&c. 

Espinasse.  See  L’Espinasse. 

Espir'ito-Santo  (‘Holy  Spirit’),  a  mari¬ 
time  province,  Brazil,  bounded  north  by 
Bahia,  south  by  Rio-de- Janeiro ;  length, 
about  260  miles;  breadth,  about  120  miles; 
area,  43,290  square  miles.  Pop.  100,717. 

Espir'itu-Santo,  an  island  of  the  Pacific, 
the  largest  of  the  New  Hebrides,  with  some 
20,000  inhabitants. 

Esplanade',  in  fortification,  the  wide 
open  space  left  between  a  citadel  and  the 
nearest  houses  of  the  city.  The  term  is 
also  frequently  applied  to  a  kind  of  ter¬ 
race,  especially  along  the  sea-side,  for  pub¬ 
lic  walks  or  drives. 

Esquimault  (es-ke'malt),  a  harbour  and 
naval  station  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  about  3  miles  from  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia.  The 
harbour  is  almost  landlocked,  and  with  the 
‘Royal  Roads’  outside,  is  capable  of  giving 
safe  anchorage  to  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  the 


largest  size.  It  is  the  station  of  H.M. 
ships  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  being  for¬ 
tified  and  provided  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  a  first-class  naval  arsenal. 

Esquimaux  (es'ki-moz),  or  Eskimos,  a 
race  inhabiting  the  Arctic  coasts  of  North 
America,  from  Greenland  to  Behring’s 
Strait,  and  extending  into  Asia.  They 
call  themselves  Inu-it,  the  people ;  their 
other  name  is  from  an  Algonquin  word  sig¬ 
nifying  eaters  of  raw  flesh.  They  consist 
of  three  principal  stocks — the  Greenlanders; 
the  Esquimaux  proper,  in  Labrador;  and  the 
Western  Esquimaux,  found  along  Hudson’s 
Bay,  the  west  side  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  the  polar 
shores  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Copper- 
mine  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  and  both  on 
the  American  and  Asiatic  sides  of  Behring’s 
Strait.  Their  leading  physical  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  a  stunted  stature,  flattened  nose, 
projecting  cheek-bones,  eyes  often  oblique, 
and  yellow  and  brownish  skin.  Seal-skins, 
reindeer  and  other  furs  are  used  as  materials 
for  dress,  according  to  the  season,  as  well  as 
skins  of  otters,  foxes,  martins,  &c.  In  sum¬ 
mer  they  live  in  tents,  covered  with  skins; 
in  winter  they  may  be  said  to  burrow  be¬ 
neath  the  snow.  In  Greenland  houses  built 
of  stone  and  cemented  with  turf  are  used  as 
permanent  habitations.  Vegetation  being 
extremely  stunted  within  the  limits  of  their 
territories,  their  food  consists  of  the  flesh  of 
whales,  seals,  walrus,  &c.,  often  eaten  raw; 
and  they  show  remarkable  skill  in  fishing 
and  hunting.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows,  spears  or  lances,  generally  pointed 
with  bone,  but  sometimes  writh  metal.  Their 
only  domestic  animal  is  the  Esquimaux 
dog  (which  see).  In  intellect  they  are  by 
no  means  deficient;  in  manners  they  are 
kind  and  hospitable.  Their  religious  ideas 
appear  scanty,  but  success  has  attended  the 
labours  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in  teach¬ 
ing  them  the  Christian  religion. 

Esquimaux  Dog,  or  Eskimo  Dog,  a  breed  of 
dogs  extensively  spread  over  the  northern 
regions  of  America  and  of  Eastern  Asia. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  English  pointer, 
but  appears  less  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  its  legs.  It  has  oblique  eyes,  an  elon¬ 
gated  muzzle,  and  a  bushy  tail,  which  give 
it  a  wolfish  appearance.  The  colour  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  deep  dun,  obscurely  barred  and 
patched  with  darker  colour.  It  is  the  only 
beast  of  burden  in  these  latitudes,  and  with 
a  team  of  such  dogs  attached  to  his  sledge 
the  Eskimo  will  cover  60  miles  a  day  for 
several  successive  days. 
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Es'quire  (old  Fr.  escuyer,  from  L.  scutum, 
a  shield);  originally,  a  shield-bearer  or  ar¬ 
mour-bearer;  an  attendant  on  a  knight; 
hence  in  modern  times  a  title  of  dignity  next 
in  degree  below  a  knight.  In  England 
this  title  is  properly  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen,  to  officers  of  the  king’s 
courts  and  of  the  household,  to  counsellors 
at  law,  justices  of  the  peace  while  in  com¬ 
mission,  sheriffs,  gentlemen  who  have  held 
commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  &c.  It 
is  usually  given  to  all  professional  and  liter¬ 
ary  men,  and  nowadays,  in  the  addresses  of 
letters,  esquire  may  be  put  as  a  complimen¬ 
tary  adjunct  to  almost  any  person’s  name. 
In  heraldry  the  helmet  of  an  esquire  is 
represented  sideways,  with  the  vizor  closed. 

Esquiros  (es-ke-ros),  Henri  Alphonse, 
French  poet,  romancist,  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  at  Paris  1814,  died  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  1876.  His  first  work,  a  volume  of 
poetry,  Les  Hirondelles,  appeared  in  1834. 
This  was  followed  by  numerous  romances, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  life  of  Christ: 
L’Evangile  du  Peuple,  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted  and  imprisoned.  He  then  pub¬ 
lished  Les  Chants  d’un  Prisonnier,  poems 
written  in  prison;  Les  Vierges  Folles;  Les 
Vierges  Sages;  L’Histoire  des  Montagnards; 
&c.  Having  to  leave  France  in  1851  he 
resided  for  years  in  England,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  essays  for  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  on  English  life  and  character,  which 
were  translated  under  the  title  of  The  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Home,  and  were  very  popular.  He 
also  wrote  a  similar  work  on  the  Dutch. 

Essay,  a  composition  in  which  something 
is  attempted  to  be  proved  or  illustrated, 
usually  shorter  and  less  methodical  and  fin¬ 
ished  than  a  systematic  or  formal  treatise; 
so  that  it  may  be  a  short  disquisition  on  a 
subject  of  taste;  philosophy,  or  common  life. 
Caution  or  modesty  has  induced  many 
writers  of  note  to  give  the  title  of  essay  to 
their  most  elaborate  productions:  thus  we 
have  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing.  There  is  a  class  of  English  writers 
to  whom  the  descriptive  term  essayist  is 
applied.  The  Spectator,  The  Tatler,  The 
Rambler,  and  many  other  extensive  collec¬ 
tions  of  brief  treatises  embracing  every 
variety  of  subjects  are  among  the  works  of 
this  class  of  writers. 

Essays  and  Reviews,  a  volume  written 
by  six  Church  of  England  clergymen  and 
one  layman,  viz.,  Dr.  Temple  (afterwards 
successively  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  London), 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  Baden  Powell,  H. 
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B.  Wilson,  Mark  Pattison,  Prof.  Jowett,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  and  published  in  March, 
1860.  Its  alleged  heterodoxy  caused  much 
excitement,  and  called  forth  numerous  re¬ 
plies,  condemnation  by  convocation  in  1864, 
and  the  prosecution  of  two  of  the  writers  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Essek.  See  Eszek. 

Essen,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18 
miles  north-east  of  Diisseldorf,  founded  in 
the  9  th  century,  and  adorned  with  a  fine 
church  dating  .from  873.  It  has  recently 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  steel  and  iron  works  of  Krupp, 
the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  employing 
about  20,000  workmen.  This  great  estab¬ 
lishment  was  started  in  1827,  with  only  two 
workmen.  The  works  occupy  1000  acres, 
and  the  firm  possesses  coal  and  iron-stone 
mines.  The  rifled  steel  cannon  made  here 
are  supplied  to  most  of  the  armies  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  Krupp  works  there  is  now  a 
steam-hammer  of  150  tons.  Pop.  65,064. 

Essences,  solutions  of  the  volatile  or 
essential  oils  in  spirits.  See  Essential  Oils. 

Essenes  (es-senz'),  or  Ess^eans,  a  sect 
among  the  Jews,  the  origin  of  which  is  un¬ 
known,  as  well  as  the  etymology  of  their 
name.  It  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  the 
course  of  the  century  preceding  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  disappeared  on  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
The  sect  appears  to  have  been  an  outcome 
of  Jewish  mysticism  and  asceticism,  which 
gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  distinct 
organization.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  strictness  and  abstinence,  and  had  a 
rule  of  life  analogous  to  that  of  a  monastic 
order. 

Essential  Oils,  volatile  oils  usually  drawn 
from  aromatic  plants  by  subjecting  them  to 
distillation  with  water,  such  as  the  oils  of 
lavender,  cloves,  peppermint,  &c. 

Essequibo  (es-se-ke'bo),  a  river  of  British 
Guiana,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  an 
estuary  20  miles  in  width  after  a  course  of 
about  450  miles.  The  district  or  division 
of  Essequibo  is  well  cultivated  and  extremely 
fertile,  producing  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
sugar.  Pop.  36,000. 

Essex,  a  maritime  county  in  the  s.e.  of 
England,  bounded  by  Suffolk,  the  Thames, 
Hertford,  and  Middlesex;  area  is  987,032 
acres.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  N.w.,  where  it  is  undulating  and 
sometimes  hilly.  The  soil  is  in  general  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  wheat.  Beans  and  pease 
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also  thrive  uncommonly  well.  The  other 
principal  productions  are  potatoes,  barley, 
oats,  mangolds,  turnips,  tares,  rape,  mustard, 
and  trefoil.  The  raising  of  caraway,  cori¬ 
ander,  and  teazel  is  almost  peculiar  to  this 
county.  It  had  formerly  a  great  extent  of 
forest,  the  only  survival  of  which  is  Epping 
Forest.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  county 
are  the  Roding,  Crouch,  Chelmer,  Black- 
water,  Colne,  &c.  It  has  also  the  Thames, 
Lea,  and  Stour  as  boundary  rivers.  On  the 
coast  are  some  valuable  oyster-beds,  the 
oysters  from  which  are  exported  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  The  manufactures  of 
the  county  are  not  very  extensive,  the  chief 
being  crape,  silks,  straw  plait,  &c.  The 
chief  towns  are  Chelmsford,  the  county 
town;  West  Ham,  Colchester,  Maldon,  and 
Harwich.  The  county  has  eight  parlia¬ 
mentary  divisions,  each  returning  one  mem¬ 
ber.  Pop.  1891,  785,399. 

Essex,  Earl  of.  See  Cromwell,  Thomas. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Second  Earl 
of,  was  born  in  1567.  Having  appeared  at 
court,  he  soon  became  a  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  kept  in  atten¬ 
dance  against  his  will  during  the  danger  of 
the  Armada.  He  served  with  more  or  less 
distinction  in  expeditions  to  Portugal  and 
France,  the  latter  on  behalf  of  Henry  of 
Navarre.  In  1596  he  was  commander  of 
the  troops  in  an  expedition  against  Spain, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of 
Cadiz.  In  an  expedition  next  year  he  was 
less  fortunate,  and  the  queen,  with  whom 
he  was  always  quarrelling,  received  him 
coldly.  Presuming  on  the  favour  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  he  behaved  with  rudeness  to  her  at  a 
privy-council  and  received  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  was  told  to  ‘go  and  be  hanged.’  After 
some  months  a  reconciliation  took  place, 
and  he  was  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  (1599),  which  was  then  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  He  returned  to  England  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  having  been  entirely  unsuccessful 
in  his  government.  He  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house,  and  foolishly  tried  to 
excite  an  insurrection  in  London.  After  a 
skirmish  with  a  party  of  soldiers  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  sent  to  the 
'Power.  He  was  tried  for  treason  on  19th 
February,  and  executed  on  the  26th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1601. 

Esslingen  (es'ling-en),  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Wlirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  7 
miles  E.s.E.  of  Stuttgart.  It  is  of  Roman 
origin,  was  long  an  imperial  free  town,  has 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  a  castle,  and  an 


ancient  Gothic  church,  with  a  tower  230 
feet  hicrh.  It  has  manufactures  of  machin- 
ery,  articles  of  wood,  cutlery,  philosophical 
instruments,  spinning  and  other  mills,  &c. 
Pop.  20,865. 

Es-souan.  See  Assouan. 

Established  Church,  a  church  having  a 
form  of  doctrine  and  government  established 
by  law  in  any  country  for  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  within  its  boundaries,  and  usu¬ 
ally  endowed  by  the  state.  The  upholders 
of  the  establishment  theory  maintain  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  state  to  provide  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  state 
has  no  right  to  endow  or  support  any  par¬ 
ticular  sect  or  denomination,  unless  they 
assume  that  that  denomination  alone  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  religious  truth  and  worth.  Re¬ 
garding  the  established  Church  of  England 
see  under  England ,  and  Church  of  Scotland 
under  Scotland. 

Estafette  (es-ta-fet'),  a  courier  who  car¬ 
ries  his  message  in  conjunction  with  others 
by  relay. 

Estaminet  (es-ta-mi-na ;  French),  a  cafd 
where  smoking  is  permitted. 

Estan'cia,  an  estate  or  farm  in  Spanish 
South  America,  especially  one  on  which 
cattle  are  reared. 

Estate,  the  interest  or  quantity  of  in¬ 
terest  a  man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  effects.  Estates  are  real  or  personal. 
Real  estate  comprises  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  held  in  freehold.  Personal 
estate  comprises  interests  for  terms  of  years 
in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and 
property  of  every  other  description.  Real 
estate  descends  to  heirs;  personal  to  ex¬ 
ecutors  or  administrators.  In  ordinary 
language,  an  estate  is  a  piece  of  landed 
property;  a  definite  portion  of  laud  in  the 
ownership  of  some  one. 

Estates  of  Scotland,  the  name  given  to 
a  body  of  similar  constitution  to  the  English 
Parliament,  but  with  important  differences, 
the  king  himself,  as  well  as  his  officers,  being 
responsible  to  the  estates  for  wrongs  done. 
They  held  the  power  of  declaring  war,  or 
entering  on  a  peace  or  treaty,  and  with  them 
rested  the  right  of  declaring,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  king,  resolutions  of 
the  assembly  to  be  law.  To  prevent  a  bill 
being  hurried  through  parliament  it  was 
submitted  to  and  discussed  by  a  committee 
called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  If  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  this  committee  the  bill  was  passed 
on  to  the  whole  house  for  approval.  An- 
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other  committee  appointed  by  the  estates 
was  called  the  Auditors  of  Complaints , 
whose  duty  was  to  hear  appeals  against  the 
decisions  of  the  king’s  judges,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  reverse  their  sentences. 

Estates  of  the  Realm,  in  Britain,  are  the 
lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the 
commons.  From  the  circumstance  that  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  meet  in  one 
house,  and  practically  form  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  the  popular  error  has  arisen 
that  the  sovereign  forms  one  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm. 

Este  (es'ta),  a  town  of  North  Italy,  16 
miles  s.w.  of  Padua.  It  has  a  castle,  the 
cradle  of  the  Este  family.  Manufactures- 
of  silk  goods,  earthenware,  and  majolica; 
numerous  silk-mills  and  whetstone  quarries. 
Pop.  10,640. 

Este  (es'ta),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  families  of  Italy.  In  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury  the  house  of  Este  became  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  German  Welfs  or  Guelphs, 
and  founded  the  German  branch  of  the  house 
of  Este,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Han¬ 
over.  The  sovereigns  of  Ferrara  and  Modena 
were  of  this  family,  several  of  them  being 
famous  as  patrons  of  letters.  The  lives  of 
Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  were  closely 
connected  with  members  of  this  house.  The 
last  male  representative  of  the  Estes  died  in 
1798.  His  daughter  married  a  son  of  the 
German  emperor  Francis  I.,  and  her  grand¬ 
son  disappeared  from  the  land  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  at  the  consummation  of  Italian  unity 
in  1860. 

Estella  (es-tel'ya),  a  town  of  N.E.  Spain, 
in  Navarre,  on  the  Ega,  24  miles  south-west 
of  Pampeluna.  Pop.  6749. 

Este  pa,  a  town  of  Southern  Spain,  prov. 
of  Seville,  50  miles  east  by  south  of  Seville. 
It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church.  Pop. 
8190. 

Estepo'na,  a  seaport  of  Southern  Spain, 
prov.  of  Malaga,  23  miles  north-east  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Pop.  9994. 

Esterha'zy,  a  family  of  Hungarian  mag¬ 
nates,  whose  authentic  genealogy  goes  back 
to  the  first  half  of  the  1 3th  century.  They 
were  zealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  to  whom,  during  the  reigns  of  Frede¬ 
rick  II.  and  Leopold  I.,  they  lent  a  power¬ 
ful  support.  Among  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  family  are — Paul  IV., 
Prince  Esterhazy,  a  general  and  literary 
savant,  1635-1713.  His  grandson,  Nicholas 
Joseph,  a  great  patron  of  arts  and  music, 
founder  of  the  school  in  which  Haydn  and 
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Pleyel,  among  others,  were  formed,  1714-90. 
Nicholas,  Prince  Esterhazy,  distinguished 
as  a  field- marshal  and  foreign  ambassador, 
1765-1833.  Prince  Paul  Anthony,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  diplomatist,  born  1786, 
died  1866;  was  successively  Austrian  am¬ 
bassador  at  Dresden,  Rome,  and  Britain. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  the  national  Hun¬ 
garian  movement. 

Esther,  a  Jewess,  who  became  the  queen 
of  Ahasuerus  (see  Ahasuerus ),  King  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  whose  story  is  told  in  the  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  called  by  her  name. 
This  book  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
composition  of  Mordecai  himself,  the  uncle 
of  the  heroine.  Various  opinions  are  held 
regarding  the  time  and  truth  of  the  story ; 
but  the  feast  of  Purim  which  commemorates 
the  events  narrated  is  still  observed  by  the 
Jews  during  the  month  Adar. 

Esthonia,  a  maritime  government  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  governments  of  Livonia  and 
St.  Petersburg.  It  includes  several  islands, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Dagoe  and 
Oesel;  area,  about  7610  square  miles.  It  has 
for  the  most  part  a  flat  or  undulating  sur¬ 
face.  The  whole  of  the  north  side,  however, 
rises  considerably  above  the  sea,  and  pre¬ 
sents  to  it  ranges  of  cliffs.  The  Narva, 
which  merely  bounds  the  government  on  the 
east,  is  the  only  river  of  any  importance;  but 
minor  streams,  as  well  as  small  lakes,  are 
very  numerous.  About  a  fourth  of  the  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  birch, 
and  alder.  The  crops  include  a  little  wheat, 
much  barley  and  oats,  and  some  flax,  hops, 
and  tobacco.  Cattle  are  reared,  and  active 
fisheries  are  carried  on.  The  peasantry  are 
almost  all  of  Finnish  origin,  and  speak  a 
Finnish  dialect.  In  the  10th  and  12th  cen¬ 
turies  it  belonged  to  Denmark,  it  was  after¬ 
wards  annexed  by  Sweden,  and  in  1710  was 
seized  by  Russia.  Revel  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
379,875. 

Estivation.  See  JSstivatMn. 

Estop'pel,  in  law,  anything  done  by  a 
party  himself,  which  puts  a  period  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  by  closing  the  ground  of  controversy. 

Esto'vers,  in  law,  necessaries  or  supplies. 
Common  of  estovers  is  the  liberty  of  taking 
the  necessary  wood  for  a  house  or  farm  from 
another’s  estate. 

Estrad'iot,  an  Albanian  dragoon  or  light- 
horseman,  employed  in  the  French  army  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  They  some¬ 
times  fought  on  foot  as  wall  as  on  horse¬ 
back. 


ESTREMADURA  - 

Estremadu'ra,  a  western  division  of  Spain, 
consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Badajoz  and 
C  ace  res.  It  is  fertile,  but  not  cultivated  to 
its  full  extent.  The  Tagus  and  Guadiana 
intersect  it  east  to  west.  Immense  flocks  of 
sheep  graze  on  the  rich  plains.  The  area  is 
about  16,700  sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  789,123. 

Estremadura,  a  maritime  province  of 
Portugal,  divided  by  the  Tagus  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  northern  is 
the  more  mountainous.  Wines  and  -olives 
are  the  principal  produce.  The  principal 
city  is  Lisbon.  Area,  6876  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
946,472. 

Estremez',  or  Estremoz',  a  town  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  22  miles 
west  from  Elvas.  Pop.  7577. 

Es'tuary,  the  wide  mouth  of  a  river  open¬ 
ing  out  so  as  to  form  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Eszek  (es-sek'),  or  Esseg,  a  strongly -for¬ 
tified  town  of  Austro  -  Hungary,  on  the 
Drave,  13  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Danube.  It  has  barracks,  town -house, 
normal  school,  &c.,  an  important  trade,  and 
several  fairs.  Pop.  18,201. 

Etse'rio,  Eterio,  in  bot.  a  collection  of 
distinct  indehiscent  carpels,  either  dry  upon 
a  fleshy  receptacle  as  the  strawberry,  or  dry 
upon  a  dry  receptacle  as  the  ranunculus,  or 
fleshy  upon  a  dry  receptacle  as  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  the  parts  being  small  drupes. 

Etampes  (a-tanp),  a  town  of  France, 
'dep.  Seine-et-Oise,  30  miles  s.  by  w.  from 
Paris.  Pop.  7465. 

Etap'pen  (Ger.),  a  department  in  continen¬ 
tal  armies  the  business  of  which  is  to  relieve 
the  commanders  of  the  field  army  of  all 
responsibility  for  their  communications  in 
the  rear.  The  officers  of  this  department 
supervise  all  arrangements  for  loading  and 
unloading  at  stations,  forwarding,  feeding, 
billeting,  &c. 

Eta'wah,  a  town,  Hindustan,  N.W.  Pro¬ 
vinces,  capital  of  the  district  of  same  name, 
on  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  picturesquely 
situated  among  ravines,  and  richly  planted 
with  trees.  It  has  some  good  buildings, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  34,721.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  1694  square  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  722,371. 

Etching,  the  art  of  producing  designs 
upon  a  plate  of  steel  or  copper  by  means  of 
lines  drawn  with  an  etching-needle  (a  fine- 
pointed  steel  tool),  the  lines  being  drawn 
through  a  coating  or  varnish  (the  ground ), 
and  bitten  in  by  some  strong  acid  which  can 
only  affect  the  plate  where  the  varnish  has 
been  removed.  See  Engraving. 


—  ETHELRED  II. 

Etchmiadzin.  See  Armenia. 

Ete'ocles  and  Polyni'ces,  two  heroes  of 
ancient  Greek  legend,  sons  of  (Edipus,  king 
of  Thebes.  After  their  father’s  banishment 
from  Thebes,  Eteocles  usurped  the  throne  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  brother,  an  act  which 
led  to  an  expedition  of  Polynices  and  others 
against  Thebes.  The  two  brothers  fell  by 
each  other’s  hand.  See  Antigone. 

Ete'sian  Winds,  winds  blowing  at  stated 
times  of  the  year;  applied  especially  to  nor¬ 
therly  and  north-easterly  winds  which  pre¬ 
vail  at  certain  seasons  in  the  Mediterranean 
regions. 

Eth'elbert,  King  of  Kent,  born  about  560, 
died  616.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Her- 
menric,  and  reduced  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
states,  except  Northumberland,  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  dependants.  Ethelbert  married 
Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of 
Paris,  and  a  Christian  princess,  an  event 
which  led  indirectly  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  England  by  St.  Augustine. 
Ethelbert  was  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  king 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws. 

Ethelbert,  King  of  England,  son  of  Ethel- 
wulf,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  in  857,  and  in 
860,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelbald, 
became  sole  king.  His  reign  was  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.  He 
died  in  866. 

Eth'elred  I.,  King  of  England,  son  of 
Ethelwulf,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert 
in  866.  The  Danes  became  so  formidable 
in  his  reign  as  to  threaten  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  Ethelred  died  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  wound  received  in  an  action 
with  the  Danes  in  871,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Alfred. 

Ethelred  II. ,  King  of  England,  son  of  Edgar, 
born  968,  succeeded  his  brother,  Edward  the 
Martyr,  in  978,  and,  for  his  want  of  vigour 
and  capacity,  was  surnamed  the  Unready. 
In  his  reign  began  the  practice  of  buying 
off  the  Danes  by  presents  of  money.  After 
repeated  payments  of  tribute  he  effected,  in 
1002,  a  massacre  of  the  Danes;  but  this  led 
to  Sweyn  gathering  a  large  force  together 
and  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
country.  They  were  again  bribed  to  depart; 
but,  upon  a  new  invasion,  Sweyn  obliged 
the  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as 
King  of  England;  while  Ethelred,  in  1013, 
fled  to  Normandy.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn 
he  was  invited  to  resume  the  government, 
and  died  at  London  in  the  midst  of  his 
struggle  with  Canute  (1016). 
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Eth'elwulf,  King  of  England,  succeeded 
his  father,  Egbert,  about  837;  died  857. 
His  reign  was  in  great  measure  occupied  in 
repelling  Danish  incursions;  but  he  is  best 
remembered  for  his  donation  to  the  clergy, 
which  is  often  quoted  as  the  origin  of  the 
system  of  tithes. 

Eth'endun,  Battle  of,  the  victory  which 
Alfred  the  Great  gained  over  the  Danes 
(878),  and  which  led  to  the  treaty  with 
Guthrum,  the  Danish  king  of  East  England. 
The  locality  is  doubtful. 

E'ther,  a  hypothetical  medium  of  extreme 
tenuity  and  elasticity  supposed  to  be  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  all  space  (as  well  as  among 
the  molecules  of  which  solid  bodies  are  com¬ 
posed),  and  to  be  the  medium  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  light  and  heat. 

Ether,  in  chem.  a  very  light,  volatile,  and 
inflammable  fluid,  produced  by  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
lighter  than  alcohol,  of  a  strong  sweet  smell, 
susceptible  of  great  expansion,  and  has  a 
pungent  taste.  A  mixture  of  vapour  of  ether 
with  atmospheric  air  is  extremely  explosive. 
Its  formula  is  (CoH.^O.  Ether  produces 
an  intoxication  of  short  duration,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 

Etherege  (eth'e-rej),SiR  George,  English 
writer  of  comedy,  was  born  about  1636.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  travelled  afterwards 
on  the  Continent,  and  then  returned  to  enter 
himself  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But  he 
devoted  himself  less  to  legal  studies  than  to 
literature  and  society.  In  1664  he  had  hisfirst 
comedy  represented,  The  Comical  Bevenge, 
or,  Love  in  a  Tub,  which  was  well  received. 
Four  years  later  his  She  Would  if  She  Could, 
appeared,  a  brilliant  play  though  frivolous 
and  immoral.  Eight  years  afterwards  (1676) 
he  produced  his  best  comedy,  The  Man  of 
Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  Etherege’s 
plays  are  witty  and  sparkling,  and  the  char¬ 
acters,  genuine  portraits  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  he  saw,  are  vividly  if  lightly  drawn. 
He  died  about  1688. 

E'therene.  See  Ethylene. 

Eth'ics,  otherwise  called  Moral  Philosophy 
or  Morals ,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  actions  of  intelligent 
beings,  considered  as  to  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad.  The  science  is 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  theo- 
logy,  psychology,  politics,  political  economy, 
and  jurisprudence,  but  what  most  strictly 
belongs  to  it  is  the  investigation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  basis  of  duty  or  the  moral  law, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin 
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of  the  faculty  by  which  duty  is  recognized. 
Various  answers  have  been  given  to  the 
question  why  we  call  an  action  good  or  bad, 
such  as  that  it  is  consistent  or  not  with  the 
will  of  God,  or  with  the  nature  of  things, 
or  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great¬ 
est  number,  or  that  an  inward  faculty  de¬ 
cides  it  to  be  such  or  such;  and  a  great 
variety  of  ethical  systems  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  The  foundations  of  the  leading  sys¬ 
tems  were  laid  in  antiquity,  the  names  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  the  Cyn¬ 
ics  and  the  Stoics  being  especially  prominent. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  brought  a 
new  element  into  ethical  speculation,  and 
among  Christians  ethics  were  intimately 
associated  with  theology,  and  morality  was 
regarded  as  based  on  and  regulated  by  a 
definite  code  contained  in  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings.  The  speculations  of  the  Greeks  were 
not,  however,  disregarded,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  Christian  moralists  (as  Augustine, 
Peter  Lombard,  Erigena,  Anselm,  Aquinas, 
&c.)  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  Greek 
theories  with  the  Christian  dogmatics.  Most 
modern  ethical  systems  consider  the  subject 
as  apart  from  theology  and  as  based  on  in¬ 
dependent  philosophical  principles,  and  they 
fall  into  one  of  two  great  classes — the  utili¬ 
tarian  systems,  which  recognize  as  the  chief 
good,  happiness,  or  the  greatest  possible  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  the  tendencies  of  our  nature; 
and  the  rationalistic  systems,  which  recog¬ 
nize  that  ideas  of  law  and  obligation  can 
have  their  source  only  in  reason.  The  first 
of  the  modern  school  in  England  was  Hobbes 
(1588-1679).  Among  subsequent  names 
are  those  of  Cudworth,  Locke,  Clarke, 
Shaftesbury,  Butler,  Hutcheson,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Paley,  Whewell,  Ben- 
tham,  J.  S.  Mill,  &c.  Among  those  who 
maintain  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals  is 
Paley,  who  holds  that  men  ought  to  act  so 
as  to  further  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
of  the  race,  because  God  wills  the  happiness 
of  men,  and  rewards  and  punishes  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  actions,  the  divine  com¬ 
mands  being  ascertained  from  Scripture  and 
the  light  of  nature.  Bentham’s  utilitarian¬ 
ism  is  considerably  different  from  Paley’s. 
It  was  entirely  dissociated  from  theology  or 
Scripture,  and  maintained  that  increase  of 
happiness  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the 
moralist  and  legislator,  pleasure  and  pain 
being  the  sole  test  of  actions.  To  utilita¬ 
rianism  as  a  special  development  belong  the 
later  ‘evolution  ethics’  represented  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  which  biological  co«- 
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ceptions,  such  as  ‘the  preservation  of  the 
human  race,’  take  the  place  of  the  Bentha¬ 
mite  criterion  for  determining  what  is  good 
and  bad  in  actions.  Another  theory  of 
ethics  places  the  moral  principle  in  the  sen¬ 
timental  part  of  our  nature,  that  is,  in  the 
direct  sympathetic  pleasure  or  sympathetic 
indignation  we  have  with  the  impulses 
which  prompt  to  action  or  expression.  By 
means  of  this  theory,  which  he  treats  as  an 
original  and  inexplicable  fact  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  Adam  Smith  explains  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  moral  consciousness.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  systems  which  recognize  that 
the  ideas  of  law  and  obligation  can  have 
their  source  only  in  reason,  the  question, 
what  is  the  source  of  the  laws  by  which 
reason  governs,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
psychological  theories,  amongst  which  we 
may  notice  Clarke’s  view  of  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  as  rational  intuitions  or  axioms  ana¬ 
logous  to  those  of  mathematics;  Butler's 
theory  of  the  natural  authority  of  conscience; 
the  position  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  other 
members  of  the  later  intuitional  school,  who 
conceive  a  moral  faculty  implanted  in  man 
which  not  only  perceives  the  ‘rightness’  or 
‘moral  obligation’  of  actions,  but  also  im¬ 
pels  the  will  to  perform  what  is  seen  to  be 
right.  Very  similar  as  far  as  classification 
goes,  is  the  position  of  Kant,  who  holds  that 
reason  recognizes  the  immediate  obligation 
of  certain  kinds  of  conduct,  and  that  an 
action  is  only  good  when  done  from  a  good 
motive,  and  that  this  motive  must  be  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  a  natural  inclination  of 
any  kind. 

Ethiopia,  or  ^Ethiopia  (Hebrew,  Cush), 
in  ancient  geography,  the  country  lying  to 
the  south  of  Egypt,  and  comprehending  the 
modern  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  adjacent  districts;  but  its  limits  were 
not  clearly  defined.  It  was  vaguely  spoken, 
of  in  Greek  and  Roman  accounts  as  the  land 
of  the  Ichthyophagi  or  fish-eaters,  the  Mac- 
robii  or  long-livers,  the  Troglodytes  or  dwel¬ 
lers  in  caves,  and  of  the  Pygmies  or  dwarf 
races.  In  ancient  times  its  history  was  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Egypt,  and  about  the 
8th  century  B.c.  it  imposed  a  dynasty  on 
Lower  Egypt,  and  acquired  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  sacred 
history  Ethiopia  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
a  powerful  military  kingdom  (see  particu¬ 
larly  Isaiah  xx.  5).  In  the  6th  century  B.c. 
the  Persian  Cambyses  invaded  Ethiopia;  but 
the  country  maintained  its  independence  till 
it  became  tributary  to  the  Romans  in  the 


reign  of  Augustus.  Subsequently  Ethiopia 
came  to  be  the  designation  of  the  country 
now  known  as  Abyssinia,  and  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  monarchs  still  call  themselves  rulers 
of  Ethiopia. 

The  Ethiopian  Language,  or  more  accu¬ 
rately  the  Geez  language,  is  the  old  official 
and  ecclesiastical  language  of  Abyssinia, 
introduced  into  that  kingdom  by  settlers 
from  South  Arabia.  In  the  14th  century 
it  was  supplanted  as  the  language  of  the 
Christian  church  of  Abyssinia  by  the  Am- 
haric.  It  is  a  Semitic  language  resembling 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  as  well  as  Arabic. 
It  has  a  Christian  literature  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  The  principal  work  is  a  translation 
of  the  Bible,  including  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  to  which  are 
appended  some  non-canonical  writings,  such 
as  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  Book 
of  Enoch.  The  language  is  to  some  extent 
represented  by  the  modern  dialects  of  Tigre, 
and  by  that  spoken  by  some  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  Soudan.  For  the  Ethiopian  or  Abys¬ 
sinian  Church,  see  Abyssinia  and  Copt. 

Ethiops  Mineral,  the  black  sulphide  of 
mercury,  prepared  by  rubbing  mercury  and 
sulphur  together,  either  hot  or  cold. 

Eth'moid  Bone,  a  light  spongy  bone  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  orbital  processes  at  the  root 
of  the  nose.  The  olfactory  nerves  shoot 
down  through  its  numerous  perforations  to 
the  nose. 

Ethnol  ogy  and  Ethnog'raphy,  sciences 
treating  of  man,  the  former  analysing  the 
social  phenomena  of  mankind  as  shown  in 
their  customs,  languages,  institutions,  &c.; 
the  latter  being  more  concerned  with  de¬ 
scriptive  details  and  the  orderly  collection 
of  facts  relating  to  particular  tribes  and 
localities.  Besides  these  terms  there  is  the 
term  Anthropology,  used  by  some  to  indicate 
the  general  science  or  natural  history  of 
mankind,  of  which  the  other  two  are  parts. 
Here  we  can  only  give  a  few  particulars 
bearing  on  the  strictly  ethnological  and  eth¬ 
nographic  divisions  of  the  subject.  (As  to 
the  place  of  man  in  the  animal  kingdom 
see  Man.)  The  unity  or  plurality  of  species 
of  the  human  race  is  a  question  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  most 
common  view  has  probably  been  that  which 
regards  all  mankind  as  descended  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  attributing  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  exhibited  by  different  races  to  climate 
and  other  causes  acting  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Many  have  held  that  such  differences 
were  not  to  be  so  accounted  for,  and  that 
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the  various  typical  races  of  the  earth  were 
not  descended  from  a  single  pair,  but  were 
separately  created  in  sepai’ate  localities.  The 
belief  that  man  may  have  originated  from  a 
single  pair  is  supported  by  the  researches  of 
Darwin,  who  has  shown  how  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  differences  amounting  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  distinct  species  may  arise  from  con¬ 
tinual  modifications  of  a  single  primordial 
form.  (See  Species.)  Certainly  amongst  men 
the  variability  of  the  same  race  under  dif¬ 
ferent  climatic  conditions  is  very  striking. 
Even  within  a  comparatively  small  period  of 
time  physical  surroundings  have  induced 
typical  differences  between  the  li  the, 'sparely  - 
fleshed  Yankee  of  New  England  and  the 
plump,  rosy-cheeked  Englishman;  and  the 
Boer  of  South  Africa,  with  its  dry  climate, 
has  developed  a  type  as  decidedly  different 
from  his  original  stock  in  moist  Holland. 
The  theory  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race  from  a  single  species  demands  a  vast 
duration  of  time;  and  the  flint  implements 
discovered  intermingled  with  remains  of  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  animals  have 
proved  that  man  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
mammoth,  the  cave  bear,  and  other  mam¬ 
malia  of  the  geological  period  antecedent  to 
our  own,  though  how  distant  that  period 
was  as  measured  by  thousands  of  years  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Another  interesting  point 
is  in  regard  to  the  first  home  of  the  human 
race.  This  of  course  is  quite  uncertain,  but 
probably  it  'was  either  in  Western  Asia  or 
in  Africa,  and  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  where  the  mammalia  of  the  highest 
characteristics  appear  there  was  the  possible 
birthplace  and  centre  of  distribution  of  man¬ 
kind. 

When  we  attempt  to  classify  mankind  we 
can  scarcely  find  any  one  physical  character¬ 
istic  belonging  exclusively  to  a  single  race.  At 
most  we  can  only  say  that  certain  character¬ 
istics  are  the  preponderant  ones  in  certain 
races.  In  seeking  racial  characteristics  eth¬ 
nologists  make  use  of  various  principles  of 
classification.  Some  give  the  first  place  to 
the  shape  of  the  head.  Campei',  the  Dutch 
anatomist,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
make  a  scientific  distinction  of  races  on  this 
principle,  taking  as  the  basis  of  measure¬ 
ment  the  amount  of  the  facial  angle.  (See 
Facial  A  ngle. )  But  Camper’s  method,  though 
it  illustrates  excellently  the  great  differences 
which  exist,  between,  say,  the  anthropoid  apes 
with  an  angle  of  42°,  the  African  negro  with 
an  angle  of  70°,  and  the  European  with  an 
angle  of  80°,  is  without  certainty,  it  being 
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possible  to  find  in  the  population  of  a  single 
large  town  as  wide  variations  of  the  facial 
angle  as  exist  between  distinct  races.  Cam¬ 
per’s  method  was  therefore  superseded  by 
the  method  of  Blumenbach,  which  is  based 
on  consideration  of  all  the  chief  distinctions 
in  shape  of  the  head  according  to  which  he 
classified  the  human  family  into  five  varie¬ 
ties:  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian, 
Malay,  and  American.  These  five  varieties 
were  cut  down  to  three  by  Cuvier,  who  treated 
the  Malay  and  American  as  subdivisions  of 
the  Mongolian;  and  extended  by  Dr.  Pri¬ 
chard,  who  divided  the  Caucasian  class  into 
a  Semitic  and  an  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
class.  Latham’s  classification  was  into  1. 
Mongolidse  (Chinese,  Turks,  Malays,  Ameri¬ 
can  races,  &c.);  2.  Atlantidse  (African  races, 
Jews  and  Arabs);  3.  Japetidse  (Indo-Euro¬ 
peans).  Amongst  the  later  attempts  made 
to  find  a  new  principle  of  classification  we 
may  mention  that  of  Retzius,  based  on  the 
relative  length  and  breadth  of  the  skull,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  mankind  are  divided  into 
Dolichocephalic  or  long-skulled  and  Brachy- 
cephalic  or  short,  broad-skulled  races.  Later 
developments  of  craniology  have  introduced 
a  third  class,  the  Me socephalic,  representing 
a  mean  between  the  other  two.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  for  measurement  is  that  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  diameter  being  rated  as  100,  the 
lateral  diameter  is  expressed  in  a  percentage 
of  these  units.  If  the  index  of  breadth  is 
from  74  to  78  the  skull  is  termed  meso- 
cephalous;  if  below  74  it  is  dolichocephalous, 
a  narrow  or  long  skull;  if  it  reaches  79  it  is 
brachycephalous,  a  broad  or  short  skull.  The 
capacity  of  the  brain  cavity  is  also  a  favourite 
method  with  some  ethnologists.  Here  the 
European  stands  highest  with  92T  cubic 
inches;  the  Australian  lowest  with  817. 
The  character  of  hair  and  colour  of  skin 
has  also  been  used  by  Huxley  as  the  basis 
of  his  classification,  which  divides  mankind 
into  1.  Ulotrichiy  crisp  or  woolly  haired 
people  with  yellow  or  black  skin,  comprising 
Negroes,  Bushmen,  and  Malays;  2.  Leio- 
trichi,  smooth  -  haired  people,  subdivided 
into  Australioid,  Mongoloid,  Xanthochroic 
(fair  whites),  and  Melanochroic  (dark  whites) 
groups.  But  many  ethnologists  hesitate  to 
accept  a  classification  which  brings  together 
nations  apparently  uni’elated,  such  as  the 
Australians,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the 
tribes  of  Southern  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  character  of  the  hair  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  surest  tests  in  separating  neighbour¬ 
ing  races,  such  as  the  Papuan,  and  the  Ma,- 
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layan  and  Australian  tribes.  Oscar  Pes- 
chel’s  classification,  based  on  a  number  of 
different  particulars,  such  as  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  nature 
and  colour  of  the  hair,  the  shape  of  the 
features,  &c.,  is  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Australians. — Characters:  skull  of 
the  dolichocephalic  type,  the  jaws  being  also 
prognathous  or  protruded.  The  nose  is  nar¬ 
row  at  the  root,  widening  greatly  below.  The 
mouth  is  wide  and  unshapely.  The  body  is 
thickly  covered  with  hair;  the  hair  is  black, 
elliptical  in  section,  that  on  the  head  being 
frizzly,  and  standing  out  so  as  to  form  a 
shaggy  crown.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is 
dark  as  a  rule,  sometimes  black,  though  a 
light  copper-red  also  occurs. 

2.  The  Papuans. — This  race,  which  is 
the  one  most  closely  allied  to  the  Austra¬ 
lians,  occupies  New  Guinea,  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Hebrides, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  &c.  The  most  distinc¬ 
tive  mark  is  their  peculiarly  flattened  and 
abundant  hair,  growing  in  tufts,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  spreading  crown  round  the  head. 
The  skin  is  always  dark,  the  skull  high  and 
narrow  (dolichocephalic);  the  jaws  progna¬ 
thous;  the  lips  fleshy  and  somewhat  swollen; 
the  nose  hooked  somewhat  after  the  Jewish 
type. 

3.  The  Mongoloid  Nations. — To  this  race 
belong  the  Polynesian  and  Asiatic  Malays, 
the  people  of  South-eastern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  the  Tibetese,  all  the  Northern  Asia¬ 
tics,  with  their  kinsmen  in  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  lastly  the  aboriginal  population 
of  America.  The  common  characteristics 
are  :  long  straight  hair,  circular  in  sec¬ 
tion;  almost  complete  absence  of  beard  and 
body  hair;  skin  dark-coloured,  varying  from 
leather-yellow  to  deep  brown,  sometimes  in¬ 
clining  to  red;  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
eyes  in  general  set  obliquely.  The  various 
members  of  the  Mongoloid  race  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  subdivisions : 

(a)  The  Malay  race ,  comprising  the  Malays 
of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Madagascar,  the  New  Zealanders, 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c. 

[b)  Southern  Asiatics  with  monosyllabic  lan¬ 

guages,  comprising  the  Chinese,  Indo-Chi¬ 
nese  (Burmese,  Siamese,  Anamese,  &c.),  Ti¬ 
betese,  &c.  (c)  Coreans  and  Japanese,  (d) 

Northern  Mongoloids  of  the  Old  World, 
comprising  the  true  Mongols,  Turks,  Finns, 
Lapps,  Magyars,  Bulgarians,  &c.,  all  much 
resembling  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
group  in  physical  characters,  (e)  Northern 


Nations  of  doubtful  position. — The  Yenisei 
Ostiaks,  the  Ainos  of  Yesso,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Saghalien,  &c.  (/)  The  Behring's 

Na  tions,  of  which  the  Esquimaux,  or  Eskimo, 
are  the  most  important,  (g)  The  American 
Aborigines  or  Red  Indians. 

4.  The  Dravidians  or  Aborigines  of  India. 
— These  tribes  have  the  skin  generally  very 
dark,  frequently  quite  black;  their  hair  is 
long  and  black,  not  straight  but  crimped 
or  curly;  the  hair  of  beard  and  body  grows 
profusely;  the  lips  are  thick  and  fleshy,  some¬ 
what  like  those  of  the  negroes,  but  the  jaws 
are  never  prominent.  The  Dravidians  com¬ 
prise  the  Tamuls,  Telugus,  Gonds,  Santals 
or  Sonthals,  &c. 

5.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. — These 
are  tribes  of  little  importance  inhabiting 
South  Africa.  They  have  the  hair  tufted 
and  matted,  the  beard  scanty,  the  body  al¬ 
most  hairless;  the  lips  are  full,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  with  the  negroes;  the  nose  is  of 
the  snub  shape;  the  opening  of  the  eyes  is 
narrow  but  not  oblique.  They  are  slimly 
built,  and  the  Bushmen  in  particular  low  in 
stature;  their  colour  is  yellowish  or  yellow¬ 
ish-brown. 

6.  The  Negroes.  —  The  negroes  inhabit 
Africa  from  the  southern  margin  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  territory  of  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  They  display  great  va¬ 
riety  in  external  characteristics,  and  what 
is  popularly  considered  the  typical  negro  is 
rarely  met  with.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
passes  through  every  gradation,  from  ebony- 
black  to  dark  brown,  copper-red,  olive,  or 
yellow.  In  some  tribes  the  nose  is  straight, 
in  others  hooked,  though  often  broad  and 
flat.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  generally 
short,  elliptic  in  section,  and  much  crimped; 
that  on  the  body  is  not  plentiful;  whiskers 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  negroes  may 
be  divided  into  the  Bantu  negroes  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Kaffirs,  Bechuanas,  &c.)  and  the 
Soudan  negroes,  these  divisions  being  based 
on  differences  in  language.  It  is  in  the 
Soudan  region  that  the  most  typical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  negro  race  are  found. 

7.  The  Mediterranean  Nations. — These 
include  all  Europeans  who  are  not  Mongol¬ 
oids,  the  North  Africans,  all  Western  Asi¬ 
atics,  and  the  Hindus.  Among  them  are 
the  highest  members  of  the  human  race. 
The  northern  nations  have  the  skin  quite 
fair;  the  southern  have  it  darker;  in  North 
Africa  and  Eastern  Asia  it  becomes  yellow, 
red?  or  brown.  The  nose  has  always  a  high 
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bridge;  prognathism  and  prominence  of  the 
jaws  and  cheek-bones  are  rare;  the  lips  are 
never  intumescent,  and  in  no  other  race  are 
refined  and  noble  features  so  frequent. 
Subdivisions  are :  (a)  The  Hcimites,  compri¬ 
sing  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Copts  of 
Egypt  and  the  Nubians,  the  Berbers  and 
Gallas.  (b)  The  Semites. — These  comprise 
the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  Abyssinians,  and  the 
ancient  Canaanites,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
and  Phoenicians,  (c)  The  Indo-European  or 
Aryan  family. — This  family  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  a  European  and  an  Asiatic. 
The  European  comprises  the  Germanic  or 
Teutonic  nations  (English,  Germans,  Dutch, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  &c.),  the  Ro¬ 
mance  nations  (French,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese),  the  Slavonians  (Russians,  Bo¬ 
hemians,  Servians,  &c.),  the  Greeks,  and 
lastly  the  Celts.  The  Asiatic  comprises  the 
Hindus,  Afghans,  Persians,  Armenians,  and 
Kurds.  ( d )  Europeans  of  doubtful  position. 
— These  include  the  Basques  of  the  north¬ 
east  of  Spain  and  south-west  of  France 
and  various  tribes  in  the  Caucasus. 

Eth'yl  is  the  name  given  to  the  radicle 
C2H5,  which  is  contained  in  ether  and  alco¬ 
hol.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  is  lique¬ 
fied  by  moderate  cold  and  pressure,  and 
which  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame. 

Eth'ylamine,  an  organic  base  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  all  or  part  of 
the  hydrogen  of  ammonia.  It  has  the  odour 
and  many  of  the  reactions  of  ammonia. 

Eth'ylene.  See  Olefiant  Gas. 

Etienne  (a-ti-an),  St.,  a  town  of  Southern 
France,  dep.  Loire,  on  the  Furens,  32  miles 
S.w.  of  Lyons.  It  has  spacious  streets  with 
substantial  houses,  but  owing  to  the  number 
of  public  works  presents  a  dingy  appearance. 
The  principal  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  cathedral,  an  ancient  Romanesque  struc¬ 
ture;  the  town-house,  court-house,  exchange, 
communal  college,  mining  school,  gallery  of 
arts,  library,  and  museum.  The  town  stands 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  min¬ 
eral  fields  of  France;  and  in  addition  to  the 
extensive  collieries,  blast-furnaces,  and  other 
ironworks  in  the  vicinity,  has  manufactures 
of  ribbons,  silks,  cutlery,  firearms,  &c.  The 
collieries  alone  employ  about  16,000  men. 
Pop.  117,875. 

Etiolation  (Fr.  etioler,  to  blanch),  or 
Blanching  of  plants,  is  a  state  produced 
by  the  absence  of  light,  by  which  the  green 
colour  is  prevented  from  appearing.  It  is 
effected  artificially,  as  in  the  case  of  celery, 
by  raising  up  the  earth  about  the  stalks  of 
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the  plants ;  by  tying  the  leaves  together  to 
keep  the  inner  ones  from  the  light;  by  cover¬ 
ing  with  pots,  boxes,  or  the  like,  or  by  set¬ 
ting  in  a  dark  place.  The  green  colour  of 
etiolated  plants  may  be  restored  by  exposure 
to  light. 

Etiquette  (et'i-ket),  a  collective  term  for 
the  established  ceremonies  and  usages  of 
society,  from  the  forms  which  are  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  particular  places  such  as  courts, 
levees,  and  public  occasions,  to  the  general 
forms  of  polite  society.  Amongst  courts 
the  Byzantine  and  Spanish  courts,  and  the 
French  court  under  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
have  been  noted  for  the  strictness  of  their 
etiquette.  Social  etiquette  consists  in  so 
many  minute  observances  that  a  tolerable 
familiarity  with  it  can  be  acquired  only  by 
a  considerable  intercourse  with  polite  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  often  said  that  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  constitute  good  social  manners  is 
common  sense  and  good  feeling;  but  not  to 
mention  those  formal  rules  of  society  which, 
though  intrinsically  worthless,  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  respect,  there  are  also 
many  difficulties  and  emergencies  in  social 
intercourse  which  require  peculiar  tact  and 
delicacy  of  judgment.  Hence  quickness  of 
sympathy  and  a  certain  fineness  of  observa¬ 
tion  are  more  needed  for  proficiency  in  this 
sphere  than  pure  power  of  intellect. 

Etive  (et'iv),  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  county  Ar- 
gyle,  nearly  20  miles  long,  of  very  unequal 
breadth,  but  at  the  broadest  part  about  1^ 
miles.  The  scenery  of  its  shores  is  very 
beautiful.  About  3  miles  from  the  sea,  at 
Connel  Ferry,  a  ridge  of  sunken  rocks  cross¬ 
ing  it  causes  a  turbulent  rapid,  which  at 
half -tide  forms  a  sort  of  waterfall. 

Etna,  or  H£tna,  Mount,  the  greatest  vol¬ 
cano  in  Europe,  a  mountain  in  the  province 
of  Catania  in  Sicily;  height,  10,874  feet.  It 
rises  immediately  from  the  sea,  has  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  more  than  100  miles,  and 
dominates  the  whole  north  -  east  part  of 
Sicily,  having  a  number  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  on  its  lower  slopes.  The  top  is  co¬ 
vered  with  perpetual  snow;  midway  down 
is  the  woody  or  forest  region;  at  the  foot 
is  a  region  of  orchards,  vineyards,  olive 
groves,  &c.  Etna  thus  presents  the  variety 
of  climates  common  to  high  mountains  in 
lower  latitudes,  oranges  and  lemons  and 
other  fruits  growing  at  the  foot,  the  vine 
rather  higher  up,  then  oaks,  chestnuts, 
beeches,  and  pines,  while  on  the  loftiest  or 
desert  region  vegetation  is  of  quite  a  stunted 
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character.  A  more  or  less  distinct  margin 
of  cliff  separates  the  mountain  proper  from 
the  surrounding  plain;  and  the  whole  mass 
seems  formed  of  a  series  of  superimposed 
mountains,  the  terminal  volcano  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  number  of  cones,  all  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  and  nearly  100  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size.  The  different  aspects  of 
the  mountain  present  an  astonishing  variety 
of  features — woods,  forests'  pastures,  culti¬ 


spread  over  the  country  for  forty  days,  and 
10,000  persons  are  estimated  to  have  per¬ 
ished.  In  1693  there  was  an  earthquake 
during  the  eruption,  when  over  60,000  lives 
were  lost.  One  eruption  was  in  1755,  the 
year  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake.  Among 
more  recent  eruptions  are  those  of  1832, 
1865,  1874,  1879.  An  eruption  is  ordinarily 
preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration.  The  population  of  the 
district  of  Etna  is  about  300,000. 

E'ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  opposite  Windsor,  22  miles  west  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Eton  derives  its  celebrity  wholly  from 
its  college,  one  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
England,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440. 
The  building,  which  was  commenced  in 
1441  and  finished  in  1523,  has  received  im¬ 
portant  additions  in  recent  times  in  the  shape 
of  mathematical  and  science  schools,  a  mu¬ 


vated  fields,  bare  rocky  precipices,  streams 
of  lava,  masses  of  ashes  and  scoriae,  as  also 
picturesque  towns  and  villages.  From  the 
summit  the  view  presents  a  splendid  pano¬ 
rama,  embracing  the  whole  of  Sicily,  the 
Lipari  Islands,  Malta,  and  Calabria.  The 
eruptions  of  Etna  have  been  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  destructive.  That  of  1169 
overwhelmed  Catania  and  buried  15,000 
persons  in  the  ruins.  In  1669  the  lava 


seum,  &c.  The  number  of  scholars  on  the 
foundation  is  fixed  at  seventy,  but  there  are 
about  800  other  scholars  (mostly  the  sons  of 
wealthy  parents)  who  are  boarded  in  the 
houses  of  the  masters.  The  town  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Windsor  by  a  bridge  across  the 
river.  Pop.  3986. 

Etru'ria  (Greek,  Tyrrlienia),  the  name 
anciently  given  to  that  part  of  Italy  which 
corresponded  partly  with  the  modern  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Apennines,  the  river  Magra,  and 
the  Tiber.  The  name  of  Tusci  or  Etrusci 
was  used  by  the  Romans  to  designate  the 
race  of  people  anciently  inhabiting  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  name  by  which  they  called  them¬ 
selves  was  Rasena  (or  perhaps  more  correctly 
Ta-rasena).  These  Rasena  entered  Italy  at 
a  very  early  period  from  the  north,  and  be¬ 
sides  occupying  Etruria  proper,  extended 
their  influence  to  Campania,  Elba,  and  Cor- 
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sica.  Etruria  proper  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
753  B.c.  It  was  known  very  early  as  a  con¬ 
federation  of  twelve  great  cities,  each  of 
which  formed  a  republic  of  itself.  Amongst 
the  chief  were  Veii,  Clusium,  Volsinii,  Arre- 
tium,  Cortona,  Falerii,  and  Faesulae;  but  the 
list  may  have  varied  at  different  epochs.  The 
chiefs  of  these  republics  were  styled  lucu- 
mones,  and  united  the  office  of  priest  and 
general.  They  were  elected  for  life.  After 
a  long  struggle  with  Rome  the  Etruscan 
power  was  completely  broken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  a  series  of  victories,  from  the 
fall  of  Veii  in  396  B.c.  to  the  battle  at  the 
Vadimonian  Lake  (283  B.c.).  The  Etrus¬ 
cans  had  attained  a  high  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  carried  on  a  flourishing  com¬ 
merce,  and  at  one  time  were  powerful  at 
sea.  They  were  less  warlike  than  most  of 
the  nations  around  them,  and  bad  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  hiring  mercenaries  for  their  armies. 
Of  the  Etruscan  language  little  is  known, 
although  more  than  3000  inscriptions  have 
been  preserved.  It  was  written  in  charac¬ 
ters  essentially  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Greek ;  but  philologists  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  decide  with  what  language  it  is 
connected,  nor  to  agree  in  the  decipherment 
of  almost  any  inscription.  The  Etruscans 
were  specially  distinguished  by  their  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  and  ceremonies,  which  re¬ 
veal  tendencies  gloomy  and  mystical.  Their 
gods  were  of  two  orders,  the  first  name¬ 
less,  mysterious  deities,  exercising  a  con¬ 
trolling  influence  in  the  background  on  the 
lower  order  of  gods,  who  manage  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of  these 
is  a  deity  resembling  the  Roman  Jupiter  (in 
Etruscan  Tinia).  But  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  Etruscan  religion  that  there  is  also 
a  Vejovis  or  evil  Jupiter.  The  Etruscan 
name  of  Venus  was  Turan,  of  ATilcan  Seth- 
Ians,  of  Bacchus  Phuphluns,  of  Mercury 
Turms.  Etruscan  art  was  in  the  main  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Greece.  For  articles  in  terra 
cotta,  a  material  which  they  used  mainly  for 
ornamental  tiles,  sarcophagi,  and  statues, 
Etruscans  were  especially  celebrated.  In 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  they  had  made 
great  advances;  but  most  of  the  painted 
vases  popularly  known  as  Etruscan  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  productions  of  Greek  workmen. 
(See  Etruscan  Vases.)  The  skill  of  the 
Etruscans  in  works  of  metal  is  attested  by 
ancient  writers,  and  also  by  numerous  ex¬ 
tant  specimens,  such  as  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  &c.  The  bronze  candelabra,  of 
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which  many  examples  have  been  preserved, 
were  eagerly  sought  after  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  A  peculiar  manufacture  was 
that  of  engraved  bronze  mirrors.  These 
were  polished  on  one  side,  and  have  on  the 
other  an  engraved  design,  taken  in  most 
cases  from  Greek  legend  or  mythology.  The 
Etruscans  showed  great  constructive  and 
engineering  skill.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  the  mas¬ 
sive  ruins  of  the  walls  of  their  ancient  cities 
still  testify  to  the  solidity  of  their  construc¬ 
tions.  Various  arts  and  inventions  were 
derived  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans. 

Etruria,  Kingdom  of,  in  Italy,  founded 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1801.  Its  capital  was 
Florence.  In  1807  Napoleon  incorporated 
it  with  the  French  empire. 

Etruscan  Language.  See  Etruria. 

Etruscan  Vases,  a  class  of  beautiful  an¬ 
cient  painted  vases  made  in  Etruria,  but 
not  strictly  speaking  a  product  of  Etruscan 
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art,  since  they  were  really  the  productions 
of  a  ripe  age  of  Greek  art,  the  workman¬ 
ship,  subjects,  style,  and  inscriptions  being 
all  Greek.  They  are  elegant  in  form  and 
enriched  with  bands  of  beautiful  foliage  and 
other  ornaments,  figures  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  highly  artistic  character.  One 
class  has  black  figures  and  ornaments  on  a 
red  ground — the  natural  colour  of  the  clay; 
another  has  the  figures  left  of  the  natural 
colour  and  the  ground  painted  black.  The 
former  class  belong  to  a  date  about  600  B.c., 
the  latter  date  about  a  century  later,  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  about  300  or  350 
years,  when  the  manufacture  seems  to  have 
ceased.  During  this  period  there  was  much 
variety  in  the  form  and  ornamentation,  gold 
and  other  colours  besides  the  primitive  ones 
of  black  and  red  being  frequently  made  use 
of.  The  subjects  represented  upon  these 
vases  frequently  relate  to  heroic  personages 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  but  many  scenes 
of  an  ordinary  and  even  of  a  domestic  char¬ 
acter  are  depicted.  The  figures  are  usually 
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in  profile:  temples  are  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced;  and  many  curious  particulars  may 
be  learned  from  these  vase  pictures  regard¬ 
ing  the  Hellenic  ritual,  games,  festivities, 
and  domestic  life. 

Et'tlingen,  a  town  of  Baden,  5  miles  from 
Carlsruhe,  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  goods,  «&c.  Pop.  6201. 

Ett'rick,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in  Selkirk, 
through  which  the  Ettrick  water  runs.  It 
is  now  a  sheep-pasture  denuded  of  wood, 
but  anciently  formed  part  of  Ettrick  Forest, 
which  included  the  whole  county  as  well  as 
parts  of  Peebles  and  Edinburghshire.  The 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  James  Hogg,  was  a  native 
of  this  district. 

Etty,  W illiam,  an  English  painter,  born  in 
1787,  died  in  1849.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  worked  long  without  much 
recognition,  but  at  length  in  1820  he  won 
public  notice  by  his  Coral  Finders.  In 
1828  he  was  elected  an  academician.  Among 
his  works,  which  were  greatly  admired,  are 
a  series  of  three  pictures  (1827-31)  illus¬ 
trating  the  Deliverance  of  Bethulia  by 
Judith,  Benaiah  one  of  David’s  mighty  men, 
Woman  interceding  for  the  Vanquished. 
All  these  are  very  large  pictures,  and  are 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
Others  of  note  are  The  Judgment  of  Paris, 
The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  Youth  at  the  Prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm.  In  colouring 
and  the  representation  of  the  nude  or  par¬ 
tially  nude  figure,  particularly  females,  he 
displays  high  ability. 

Etymol'ogy,  a  term  applied  (1)  to  that 
part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  various 
inflections  and  modifications  of  words  and 
shows  how  they  are  formed  from  simple 
roots;  (2)  to  that  branch  of  philology  which 
traces  the  history  of  words  from  their  origin 
to  their  latest  form  and  meaning.  Etymol¬ 
ogy  in  this  latter  sense,  or  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  words,  is 
amongst  the  oldest  of  studies.  Plato  and 
other  Greek  philosophers,  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians,  the  scholiasts,  the  Roman 
Varro,  and  others  wrote  much  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  But  their  work  is  made  up  of  conjec¬ 
tures  at  best  ingenious  rather  than  sound, 
and  very  often  wild  and  fantastic.  It  was 
not  till  recent  times,  and  particularly  since 
the  study  of  Sanskrit,  that  etymology  has 
been  scientifically  studied.  Languages  then 
began  to  be  properly  classed  in  groups  and 
families,  and  words  were  studied  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  growth  and  relationship  in 
different  languages.  It  was  recognized  that 
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the  development  of  language  is  not  an  arbi¬ 
trary  or  accidental  matter,  but  proceeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  general  laws.  The  result  was  a 
great  advance  in  etymological  knowledge 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  science  of  phil¬ 
ology  (which  see). 

Etzel.  See  A  ttila. 

Eu  (eu),  a  town  in  N.  France,  dep.  Seine- 
Inf  erieure,  about  17  miles  north-east  of 
Dieppe.  It  is  notable  for  its  old  church  and 
the  celebrated  Chateau  d’Eu.  Pop.  4436. 

Eubce'a,  formerly  called  Negropont,  a 
Greek  island,  the  second  largest  island  of 
the  iEgean  Sea.  It  is  90  miles  in  length; 
30  in  greatest  breadth,  reduced  at  one  point 
to  4  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  main¬ 
land  of  Greece  by  the  narrow  channels  of 
Egripo  and  Talanta.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Boeotian  shore  by  a  bridge.  There  are 
several  mountain  peaks  over  2000  feet,  and 
one  over  7000  feet.  The  island  is  well- 
wooded  and  remarkably  fertile.  Wine  is  a 
staple  product,  and  cotton,  wool,  pitch,  and 
turpentine  are  exported.  The  chief  towns 
are  Chalcis  and  Karysto.  The  island  was 
anciently  divided  among  seven  independent 
cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  and  its  history  is  for 
the  most  part  identical  with  that  of  those 
two  cities.  With  some  small  islands  it 
forms  a  modern  nomarchy,  with  a  pop.  of 
95,136. 

EubuTus,  a  Greek  comic  writer,  who 
flourished  at  Athens  about  B.c.  375.  His 
subjects  were  chiefly  mythological. 

Eucalyp'tus,  a  genus  of  trees,  nat.  order 


Blue  Gum-tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus ) 


Myrtaceae,  mostly  natives  of  Australia,  and 
remarkable  for  their  gigantic  size,  some  of 
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them  attaining  the  height  of  480  or  500  feet. 
In  the  Australian  colonies  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  gum-trees,  from  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  their  trunks;  and  some 
of  them  have  also  such  names  as  ‘stringy 
bark,’  ‘iron  bark,’  &c.  -The  wood  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  ship-building  and  such  purposes. 
The  E.  globiilus ,  or  blue  gum,  yields  an  es¬ 
sential  oil  which  is  valuable  as  a  febrifuge, 
antiasthmatic,  and  antispasmodic;  the  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  of  this  tree  also  make  it 
useful  as  a  disinfectant,  and  as  an  astringent 
in  affections  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
being  employed  in  the  form  of  an  infusion, 
a  decoction,  or  an  extract,  and  cigarettes 
made  of  the  leaves  being  also  smoked.  The 
E.  globulus  and  the  E.  amygdalina  are 
found  to  have  an  excellent  sanitary  effect 
when  planted  in  malarious  districts  such  as 
the  Roman  Campagna,  parts  of  which  have 
already  been  reclaimed  by  their  use.  This 
result  is  partly  brought  about  by  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  soil  (the  trees  absorbing  great 
quantities  of  moisture),  partly  perhaps  by 
the  balsamic  odour  given  out.  E.  mannifSra 
and  others  yield  a  sweet  secretion  resem¬ 
bling  manna.  Some  yield  a  kind  of  gum 
kino.  The  Eucalyptus  has  been  introduced 
with  success  into  India,  Algiers,  Southern 
France,  &c. 

Eucharist  (ix'ka-rist;  Greek  eucharistia. 
from  eu,  well,  and  charts,  grace),  a  name  for 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  blessing  and  thanksgiving 
which  accompany  it.  See  Lord's  Supper. 

Euchre  (u'ker),  a  game  at  cards,  very 
popular  in  America,  played  mostly  by  two 
or  four  persons.  After  cutting  for  the 
deal,  five  cards  are  dealt  (either  by  twos 
and  threes  or  by  threes  and  twos)  to  each 
player.  The  uppermost  card  of  those  un- 
dealt  is  turned  for  trump.  The  first  player 
has  the  option  either  to  ‘  order  up  ’  (i.e.  to 
make  this  card  trump)  or  ‘pass.’  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  left  to  the  next  player  to 
decide  if  he  will  play  first  or  pass,  and  so  on 
till  the  turn  of  the  dealer  comes,  who  must 
either  play  on  this  trump  or  turn  it  down, 
when  all  the  players  have  again  their  choice 
in  turn  of  making  a  new  trump  or  passing. 
If  a  trump  is  ‘  ordered  up  ’  or  taken  in  the 
first  round,  the  dealer  may  take  it  into  bis 
cards,  discarding  instead  his  poorest  card. 
If  the  player  who  elects  to  play  wins  five 
tricks,  he  counts  two;  if  he  wins  three  tricks 
he  counts  one;  if  he  wins  fewer  than  three 
tricks  he  is  euchred,  and  each  independent 
opponent  counts  two.  The  cards  rank  as 
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at  whist,  except  that  the  knave  of  the  trump 
suit,  called  the  right  botver  (from  Ger  bauer, 
a  peasant),  is  the  highest  card,  and  the 
knave  of  the  other  suit  of  the  same  colour 
the  second  highest. 

Euclid  ( Eucleides ),  of  Alexandria,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Greek  mathematician,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  300  B.c.  His  Elements  of  Geo¬ 
metry  (Stoicheia),  in  thirteen  books,  are 
still  extant,  and  form  the  most  usual  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  geometry.  The 
severity  and  accuracy  of  his  methods  of 
demonstration  have  as  a  whole  never  been 
surpassed.  Besides  the  Elements,  some  other 
works  are  attributed  to  Euclid. 

Euclid  ( Eucleides ),  of  Megara,  an  ancient 
Greek  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
garic  school  of  philosophy,  and  a  pupil  of 
Socrates. 

Eudiom'eter  (Gr.  eudios,  serene),  an  in¬ 
strument  originally  designed  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  purity  of  the  air  or  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  it  contains,  but  now  employed  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  It 
consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  either 
straight  or  bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U, 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  at 
the  other.  Two  platinum  wires,  intended 
for  the  conveyance  of  electric  sparks  through 
any  mixture  of  gases,  are  inserted  through 
the  glass  near  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  and 
approach  but  do  not  touch  each  other.  The 
electric  spark  causes  chemical  combination 
to  take  place  between  the  oxygen  in  the  gas 
to  be  analysed,  and  hydrogen  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  tube,  and  the  nature  and 
proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  are  determined  by  the  diminution 
in  volume  after  the  passing  of  the  spark.  Or 
certain  substances,  such  as  caustic  potash, 
pyrogallic  acid,  &c.,  may  be  introduced  into 
the  closed  tube  in  order  to  absorb  the  gases 
present  one  by  one. 

Eugene  (u-jen'),  or  Francois  Eugene, 
Prince  of  Savoy,  fifth  son  of  Eugene  Mau¬ 
rice,  duke  of  Savoy- Carignan,  and  Olympia 
Mancini,  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was 
born  at  Paris  Oct.  18, 1663.  Offended  with 
Louis  XIV.  he  entered  the  Austrian  service 
in  1683,  serving  his  first  campaign  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  against  the  Turks.  Here  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  so  much  that  he  received  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  Later,  at  the  sieges  of 
Belgrade  and  Mayence,  he  increased  his  re¬ 
putation,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
France  and  Austria  he  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  imperial  forces  sent  to  Pied¬ 
mont  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  troops 
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of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  sent  as  commander-in-chief  to 
Hungary,  where  he  defeated  the  Turks  at 
the  battle  of  Zenta  (Sept.  11,  1697).  The 
Spanish  war  of  succession  brought  Eugene 
again  into  the  field.  In  Northern  Italy  he 
outmanoeuvred  Catinat  and  Villeroi,  defeat¬ 
ing  the  latter  at  Cremona  (1702).  In  1703 
he  commanded  the  imperial  army  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  co-operation  with  Marlborough 
frustrated  the  plans  of  France  and  her  allies. 
In  the  battle  of  Hochstadt  or  Blenheim, 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  defeated  the 


Prince  Eugene. 


French  and  Bavai'ians  under  Marshal  Tal- 
lard,  Aug.  13,  1704.  Next  year  Eugene, 
returning  to  Italy,  forced  the  French  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Turin,  and  in  one  month 
drove  them  out  of  Italy.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  he  fought  on  the  Rhine,  took 
Lille,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Marlborough, 
defeated  the  French  at  Oudenarde  (1708), 
and  Malplaquet  (1709),  where  he  himself 
was  dangerously  wounded.  After  the  re¬ 
call  of  Marlborough,  which  Eugene  opposed 
in  person  at  London,  without  success,  and 
the  defection  of  England  from  the  alliance 
against  France,  his  farther  progress  was  in 
a  great  measure  checked.  In  the  war  with 
Turkey,  in  1716,  Eugene  defeated  two  supe¬ 
rior  armies  at  Peterwaradin  and  Temesvar, 
and,  in  1717,  took  Belgrade,  after  having 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  third  army 
that  came  to  its  relief.  During  fifteen  years 
of  peace  which  followed,  Eugene  served 
Austria  as  faithfully  in  the  cabinet  as  he 
had  done  in  the  field.  He  died  in  Vienna 
April  21,  1736.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
generals  of  modern  times. 

Euge'nia  (so  named  in  honour  of  Prince 


Eugene),  a  genus  of  dicotyledonous  polypet- 
alous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Myrtaceae, 
nearly  related  to  the  myrtle.  It  contains 
numerous  species,  some  of  which  produce 
delicious  fruits.  The  allspice  or  pimento  is 
the  berry  of  the  E.  Pimenta.  E.  acris  is  the 
wild  clove. 

Eugenic  Acid,  orEuGENOL,  an  acid  derived 
from  cloves,  and  conferring  on  them  their 
essential  properties. 

Eugenie  (eu-zha-ne),  Marie  de  Guzman, 
Ex-empress  of  the  French,  born  at  Granada 
in  Spain  in  1826.  Her  father,  the  Count  de 
Montijo,  was  of  a  noble  Spanish  family;  her 
mother  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  maiden 
name  Kirkpatrick.  On  Jan.  29,  1853,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Napoleon  III.  and  em¬ 
press  of  the  French.  On  March  16,  1856, 
a  son  was  born  of  the  marriage.  When  the 
war  broke  out  with  Germany  she  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent  (July  27,  1870)  during  the 
absence  of  the  emperor,  but  on  the  4th  Sept, 
the  revolution  forced  her  to  flee  from  France. 
She  went  to  England,  where  she  was  joined 
by  the  prince  imperial  and  afterwards  by 
the  emperor.  Camden  House,  Chislehurst, 
became  the  residence  of  the  imperial  exiles. 
On  Jan.  9,  1873,  the  emperor  died,  and  six 
years  later  the  prince  imperial  was  slain 
while  with  the  English  army  in  the  Zulu 
war.  In  1881  the  empress  transferred  her 
residence  to  Farnborough  in  Hampshire. 

Euge'nius,  the  name  of  four  popes.  —  1. 
Eugenius  I.,  elected  Sept.  8,  654,  while  his 
predecessor,  Martin  I.,  was  still  living;  died 
in  657  without  having  exerted  any  material 
influence  on  his  times. — 2.  Eugenics  II. 
held  the  see  from  824-827. — 3.  Eugenics 
III.,  born  at  Pisa,  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  of  Clairvaux.  He  was  raised  to  the 
popedom  in  1145,  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome 
in  1146  in  consequence  of  the  commotions 
caused  by  Arnold  of  Brescia;  returned  by 
the  help  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily  in  1150, 
and  died  in  1153. — 4.  Eugenius  IV.,  from 
Venice,  originally  called  Gabriel  Condol- 
mero,  was  raised  to  the  popedom  in  1431. 
In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
council  of  Basel  he  was  deposed.  He  died 
in  1447. 

Eu'gubine  Tables,  the  name  given  to  seven 
bronze  tablets  or  tables  found  in  1444  at  the 
town  of  Gubbio,  the  ancient  Iguvium  or 
Eugubium,  now  in  the  Italian  province  of 
Perugia,  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  ancient  Umbrians,  which  seems 
to  have  somewhat  resembled  the  ancient 
Latin  as  well  as  the  Oscan.  They  seem  to 
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have  been  inscribed  three  or  four  centuries 
B.C.,  and  refer  to  sacrificial  usages  and  ritual. 

Euhem'erism,  or  Euemerism,  a  method 
or  system  (so  named  from  its  founder  Eu- 
hemerus,  a  Greek  philosopher)  of  interpret¬ 
ing  myths  and  mythological  deities,  by  which 
they  are  regarded  as  deifications  of  dead 
heroes  and  poetical  exaggerations  of  real 
histories. 

Eulenspiegel  (oi'len-spe«gl),  Till,  a  name 
which  has  become  associated  in  Germany 
with  all  sorts  of  wild,  whimsical  frolics, 
and  with  many  amusing  stories.  Some  such 
popular  hero  of  tradition  and  folk-lore  seems 
to  have  really  existed  in  Germany,  probably 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  and 
a  collection  of  popular  tales  of  a  frolicsome 
character,  originally  written  in  Low  Ger¬ 
man,  purports  to  contain  his  adventures. 
The  earliest  edition  of  such  is  a  Strasburg 
one  of  the  year  1515  in  the  British  Museum. 
Better  known,  however,  is  that  of  151 9,  pub¬ 
lished  also  at  Strasburg  by  Thomas  Miirner. 
The  work  was  early  translated  into  English 
and  almost  all  European  tongues. 

Euler  (oi'ler  or  u'ler),  Leonard,  a  distin¬ 
guished  mathematician,  born  at  Basel  in 
1707,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Basel 
under  the  Bernouilli,  through  whose  influence 
he  procured  a  place  in  the  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1741  he  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Frederick  the  Great  to  become 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Berlin  Aca¬ 
demy,  but  in  1766  returned  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  he  died  in  1783,  in  the  office  of 
director  of  the  mathematical  class  of  the 
academy.  Euler’s  profound  and  inventive 
mind  gave  a  new  form  to  the  science.  He 
applied  the  analytic  method  to  mechanics 
and  greatly  improved  the  integral  and  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus.  He  also  wrote  on  physics, 
and  employed  himself  in  metaphysical  and 
philosophical  speculations.  Amongst  his  nu¬ 
merous  writings  are  the  Theoria  Motuum 
Planetarum  et  Cometarum ;  Introductio 
in  Analysin  Infinitorum ;  Opuscula  Ana- 
lytica;  &c. 

Eu'menes  (-nez),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Pergamus. — 1 .  Eumenes  I.  succeeded  his 
uncle  Philetserus  b.c.  263.  He  reigned  for 
twenty-two  years  and  then  died  in  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.  —  2.  Eumenes  II.  succeeded 
his  father  Attalus  B.C.  197,  and,  like  him, 
attached  himself  to  the  Homans,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  and  almost  all  Asia  on 
this  side  of  the  Taurus.  He  died  in  159  b.c. 
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Eumenides  (u-men'dez).  See  Furies. 

Eunomians,  the  followers  of  Eunomius, 
Bishop  of  Cyzicum,  in  the  4th  century  A.D., 
who  held  that  Christ  was  a  created  being 
of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  the  Father. 

Eu'nuch,  a  male  of  the  human  species 
emasculated  by  castration.  The  term  is  of 
Greek  origin  ( eunouchos ,  from  eune,  a  couch 
or  bed,  echein,  to  hold  or  guard) ;  but  eunuchs 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  no  doubt  from 
the  practice  among  Eastern  nations  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  as  guardians  of  their  women’s 
apartments.  Eunuchs  were  employed  in 
somewhat  similar  duties  among  the  Romans 
in  the  luxurious  times  of  the  empire,  and 
under  the  Byzantine  monarchs  they  were 
common.  The  Mohammedans  still  have 
them  about  their  harems.  Emasculation, 
when  effected  in  early  life,  produces  singular 
changes  in  males  and  assimilates  them  in 
some  respects  to  women,  causing  them  in 
particular  to  have  the  voice  of  a  female. 
Hence,  not  so  long  ago,  it  was  not  uncommon 
in  Italy  to  castrate  boys  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  soprano  singers  when  grown  to  manhood. 

Euon'ymus,  the  spindle-tree  or  prick- 
wood,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees,  nat.  order 
Celastrinese,  containing  about  fifty  species, 
natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  See  Spindle-tree. 

Eupata'ria,  or  Eupato'ria,  formerly  Kos- 
loff,  a  seaport  in  Russia,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  gov.  of  Taurida.  It 
was  here  that  the  allied  forces  landed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war 
(Sept.  14-18,  1854).  Pop.  13,416. 

Eupato'rium,  a  genus  of  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  America,  belonging  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  Composite.  Their  roots  are  per¬ 
ennial,  possessing  a  rough,  bitter,  or  aro¬ 
matic  taste;  the  flowers  are  small,  white, 
reddish,  or  bluish,  in  corymbs.  Amongst 
the  many  species  are  E.  cannabinum,  or 
hemp-agrimony,  a  British  plant,  and  E.  per- 
folidtum ,  thorough-wort  or  bone-set.  See 
Bone-set. 

Eupen  (oi'pen),  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prus¬ 
sia,  7  miles  s.s.w.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
hats,  soap,  leather,  and  chemicals;  paper, 
flax,  and  worsted  mills;  and  an  important 
trade.  The  town  was  ceded  to  Prussia  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  Pop.  15,441. 

Eupho'nium,  a  brass  bass  instrument, 
generally  introduced  into  military  bands, 
and  frequently  met  with  in  the  orchestra  as 
a  substitute  for  the  bass  trombone,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  very  different  in  tone. 
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It  is  tuned  on  C  or  on  B  flat,  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  three  or  four  valves  or  pistons. 

Euphorbia' cese,  the  spurgeworts,  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or 
very  large  trees,  which  occur  in  all  regions 
of  the  globe.  Most  of  them  have  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  and  diclinous  or  monoecious 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  dry  or  slightly  fleshy, 
and  three- lobed.  Among  the  genera  are: 
Euphorbia,  which  yields  an  oil  used  as  a 
powerful  cathartic;  Croton,  affording  croton- 
oil;  the  Ricinus  communis,  or  castor-oil 
plant;  the  Buxus  sempervirens,  or  box- wood 
plant;  the  Jatrupha  Manihot,  which  yields 
the  food  known  as  tapioca  or  cassava.  In 
most  members  of  the  genera  the  milky  juice 
contains  caoutchouc.  See  Cassava,  Castor- 
oil,  Croton,  Manchineel,  Spurge. 

Euphor'bium,  a  yellowish-white  body, 
which  is  the  solidified  juice  of  certain  plants 
of  the  genus  Euphorbia,  either  exuding  na¬ 
turally  or  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark. 
It  is  a  powerfully  acrid  substance,  virulently 
purgative  and  emetic. 

Euphra'sia.  See  Eyebright. 

Euphrates,  or  El  Frat,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Western  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
having  a  double  source  in  two  streams  ris- 
ing  in  the  Anti-Taurus  range.  Its  total 
length  is  about  1750  miles,  and  the  area  of 
its  basin  260,000  sq.  miles.  It  flows  mainly 
in  a  south-easterly  course  through  the  great 
alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea 
till  it  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  several 
mouths,  of  which  only  one  in  Persian  terri¬ 
tory  is  navigable.  About  100  miles  from  its 
mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Tigris,  when  the 
united  streams  take  the  name  of  Shatt-el- 
Arab.  It  is  navigable  for  about  1200  miles, 
but  navigation  is  somewhat  impeded  by 
rapids  and  shallows.  The  melting  of  snow 
in  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  causes  a 
flooding  in  spring.  The  water  is  highest  in 
May  and  June,  when  the  current,  which 
rarely  exceeds  3  miles  an  hour,  rises  to  5. 

Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  a  projected 
railway  from  the  Levant  to  India.  Pro¬ 
jects  for  shortening  the  journey  to  India  by 
the  construction  of  a  railway  in  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  valley  have  been  repeatedly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  some  such  expeditious  method 
of  reinforcing  the  British  troops  in  India  is 
highly  desirable.  At  present  the  schemes 
spoken  of  are  various,  some  recommending 
the  Tigris,  and  some  the  Euphrates  valley. 
The  original  project  was  to  connect  the 
Bosphorus  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  a 
strategical  point  of  view  it  would  be  impor¬ 


tant  for  Britain  to  have  at  least  a  branch 
line  commencing  opposite  Cyprus,  where  its 
starting-point  would  be  protected. 

Euphrosyne  (u-froz'i-ne;  ‘Mirth’),  one  of 
the  three  Graces.  See  Graces. 

Eu'phuism,  an  affected  style  of  speech 
which  distinguished  the  conversation  and 
writings  of  many  of  the  wits  of  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  and  the  style 
were  derived  frqm  the  Euphues,  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Wit  (about  1580),  and  the  Euphues 
and  his  England  (about  1582),  of  John 
Lyly. 

Eu'polis,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who 
flourished  about  429  B.  C.  Neither  the  date 
of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known 
with  certainty.  He  belongs,  like  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  Cratinus,  to  the  Old  Comedy. 
His  works  are  all  lost  except  small  frag¬ 
ments. 

Eura'sians  (syncopated  from  Europ- 
Asians),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
‘  half-castes’  of  India,  the  offspring  of  Euro¬ 
pean  fathers  and  Indian  mothers.  They  are 
particularly  common  in  the  three  presiden¬ 
tial  capitals — Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom¬ 
bay.  They  generally  receive  a  European 
education,  and  the  young  men  are  often  en¬ 
gaged  in  government  or  mercantile  offices. 
The  girls  in  spite  of  their  dark  tint  are 
generally  very  pretty  and  often  marry  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

Eure  (eur),  a  river  of  N.W.  France,  which 
rises  in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  and 
falls  into  the  Seine  after  a  course  of  124 
miles,  being  navigable  for  about  half  the 
distance.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  department 
in  the  N.W.  of  France,  forming  part  of 
Normandy;  area,  2300  square  miles.  The 
surface  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  inter¬ 
sected  by  rivers,  chief  of  which  is  the  Seine. 
Almost  the  whole  surface  is  profitably  occu¬ 
pied,  the  waste  not  amounting  to  one -thir¬ 
tieth  of  the  whole.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries  form  important  crops,  and  a 
little  wine  is  produced.  The  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries  are  extensive,  and 
the  department  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
woollen  cloth,  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  car¬ 
pets,  leather,  paper,  glass.  Evreux  is  the 
capital.  Pop.  358,829. 

Eure-et-Loir  (eur-e-lwiir),  a  department 
in  the  N.w.  of  France,  forming  part  of  the 
old  provinces  of  Orldannais  and  Ile-de- 
France  ;  area,  2267  square  miles.  A  ridge 
of  no  great  height  divides  the  department 
into  a  north  and  a  south  basin,  traversed  re¬ 
spectively  by  the  Eure  and  the  Loire.  The 
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soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  waste  land.  A  considerable  portion  is 
occupied  by  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  the 
greater  part  is  devoted  to  cereal  crops. 
The  department  is  essentially  agricultural, 
and  has  few  manufactures.  The  capital  is 
Chartres.  Pop.  283,719. 

Eure'ka  (Gr.  heurekci,  I  have  found  it), 
the  exclamation  of  Archimedes  when,  after 
long  study,  he  discovered  a  method  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  amount  of  alloy  in  King  Hiero’s 
crown.  Hence  the  word  is  used  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  triumph  at  a  discovery  or  sup¬ 
posed  discovery. 

Eurip'ides  (-dez),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
tragedian,  born  B.c.  480,  or,  according  to 
the  Arundel  marbles,  485,  at  Salamis.  He 
studied  under  Prodicus  and  Anaxagoras,  and 
is  said  to  have 
begun  to  write 
tragedies  at  the 
age  of  eighteen, 
although  his  first 
published  play, 
the  Peliades,  ap¬ 
peared  only  in 
455  B.c.  He  was 
not  successful  in 
gaining  the  first 
prize  till  the  year 
441  B.c.,  and  he 
continued  to  ex¬ 
hibit  till  408  b.c., 
when  he  exhibited 
the  Orestes.  The 
violence  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  enemies,  who  accused  him  of 
impiety  and  unbelief  in  the  gods,  drove 
Euripides  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 

was  held  in  the  highest  honour.  According 
©  © 

to  a  tradition  he  was  killed  by  hounds  in 
406  B.c.  Euripides  is  a  master  of  tragic 
situations  and  pathos,  and  shows  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  skill  in  group¬ 
ing  characters,  but  his  works  lack  the  artistic 
completeness  and  the  sublime  earnestness 
that  characterize  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles. 
Euripides  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy- 
five,  or  according  to  another  authority  ninety- 
two  tragedies.  Of  these  eighteen  (or  nine¬ 
teen,  including  the  Rhesus)  are  extant, 
viz.:  Alcestis,  Medea,  Hippolytus,  Hecuba, 
Heracleidae,  Supplices,  Ion,  Hercules  Fu- 
rens,  Andromache,  Troades,  Electra,  Helena, 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Orestes,  Phcenissae, 
Bacchic,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and  Cyclops. 

Euripus  (u-rl'pus),  in  ancient  geography, 
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the  strait  between  the  island  of  Euboea  and 
Bceotia  in  Greece. 

Euroc'lydon,  a  tempestuous  wind  of  the 
Levant,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed, 
as  narrated  in  Acts  xxvii.  14-44.  The 
north-east  wind  is  the  wind  evidently  meant 
in  the  narrative. 

Euro 'pa,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Agenor,  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  sister  of  Cadmus.  The  fable  relates 
that  she  was  abducted  by  Jupiter,  who  for 
that  occasion  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
bull,  and  swam  with  his  prize  to  the  island 
of  Crete.  Here  Europa  bore  to  him  Minos, 
Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus. 

Europe,  the  smallest  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinents,  but  the  most  important  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization  for  the  last  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  It  forms  a  huge  peninsula  pro¬ 
jecting  from  Asia,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  on  the  w.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  s.  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus 
range;  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Ural  River,  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The 
most  northerly  point  on  the  mainland  is 
Cape  Nordkyn,  in  Lapland,  in  lat.  71°  6';  the 
most  southerly  points  are  Punta  da  Tarifa, 
lat.  36°  N.,  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
Cape  Matapan,lat.  36°  1 7',  which  terminates 
Greece.  The  most  westerly  point  is  Cape 
Roca  in  Portugal,  in  Ion.  9°  28'  w.,  while 
Ekaterinburg  is  in  Ion.  60°  36'  E.  From 
Cape  Matapan  to  North  Cape  is  a  direct 
distance  of  2400  miles,  from  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  to  Ekaterinburg,  north-east  by  east, 
3400  miles;  area  of  the  continent,  about 
3,800,000  square  miles.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Nova  Zembla,  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Crete,  the  Ionian 
and  the  Balearic  islands  are  the  chief  islands 
of  Europe.  The  shores  are  very  much  in¬ 
dented,  giving  Europe  an  immense  length 
of  coast-line  (estimated  at  nearly  50,000 
miles).  The  chief  seas  or  arms  of  the  sea 
are:  the  White  Sea  on  the  north;  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean  on  the  west,  from 
which  branches  off  the  great  gulf  or  inland 
sea  known  as  the  Baltic;  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  between  England  and  France;  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  communicating  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (at  one  point  only 
19  miles  wide);  the  Adriatic  and  Archipel¬ 
ago,  branching  off  from  the  Mediterranean; 
and  the  Black  Sea,  connected  with  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  through  the  Hellespont,  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora,  and  Bosphorus. 
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Surface. — The  mountains  form  several 
distinct  groups  or  systems  of  very  different 
geological  dates,  the  loftiest  mountain  masses 
being  in  the  south  central  region.  The 
Scandinavian  mountains  in  the  north-west, 
to  which  the  great  northern  peninsula  owes 
its  form,  extend  above  900  miles  from  the 
Polar  Sea  to  the  south  point  of  Norway. 
The  highest  summits  are  about  8000  feet. 
The  Alps,  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe 
(unless  Mount  Elbruz  in  the  Caucasus  is 
claimed  as  European),  extend  from  the 
Mediterranean  first  in  a  northerly  and 
then  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  attain  their 
greatest  elevation  in  Mont  Blanc  (15,781 
feet),  Monte  Rosa,  and  other  summits. 
Branching  off  from  the  Alps,  though  not 
geologically  connected  with  them,  are  the 
Apennines,  which  run  south-east  through 
Italy,  constituting  the  central  ridge  of  the 
peninsula.  The  highest  summit  is  Monte 
Corno  (9541  feet).  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
celebrated  volcano  in  the  south  of  the  pen¬ 
insula,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Apennines. 
By  south-eastern  extensions  the  Alps  are 
connected  with  the  Balkan  and  the  Despoto- 
Dagh  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Among  the  mountains  of  South¬ 
western  Europe  are  several  massive  chains, 
the  loftiest  summits  being  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  south  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  highest  point  in 
the  former,  La  Maladetta  or  Mont  Maudit, 
has  an  elevation  of  11,165  feet;  Mulahacen, 
in  the  latter,  is  11,703  feet,  and  capped  by 
perpetual  snow.  West  and  north-west  of  the 
Alps  are  the  Cevennes,  Jura,  and  Vosges; 
north  and  north-east,  the  Harz,  the  Thii- 
ringerwald  Mountains,  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
the  Erzgebirge  and  Bohmerwaldgebirge. 
Further  to  the  east  the  Carpathian  chain  in¬ 
closes  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  attaining 
an  elevation  of  8000  or  8500  feet.  The 
Ural  Mountains  between  Europe  and  Asia 
reach  the  height  of  5540  feet.  Besides 
Vesuvius  other  two  volcanoes  are  Etna 
in  Sicily,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland.  A  great 
part  of  northern  and  eastern  Europe  is 
level.  The  great  plain  of  North  Europe 
occupies  part  of  France,  Western  and  Nor¬ 
thern  Belgium,  Holland,  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Russia.  A  large  portion  of  this  plain,  ex¬ 
tending  through  Holland  and  North  Ger¬ 
many,  is  a  low  sandy  level  not  unfrequently 
protected  from  inroads  of  the  sea  only  by 
means  of  strong  dykes.  The  other*  great 
plains  of  Europe  are  the  plain  of  Lombardy 


(the  most  fertile  district  in  Europe)  and  the 
plain  of  Hungary.  Part  of  Southern  and 
South-eastern  Russia  consists  of  steppes. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  main  European 
watershed  runs  in  a  winding  direction 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  at  its  north¬ 
eastern  extremity  being  of  very  slight  ele¬ 
vation.  From  the  Alps  descend  some  of 
the  largest  of  the  European  rivers,  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  while  the 
Danube,  a  still  greater  stream,  rises  in 
the  Black  Forest  north  of  the  Alps.  The 
Volga,  which  enters  the  Caspian  Sea,  an 
inland  sheet  without  outlet,  is  the  longest 
of  European  rivers,  having  a  direct  length 
of  nearly  1700  miles,  including  windings 
2400  miles.  Into  the  Mediterranean  flow 
the  Ebro,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po;  into  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Danube,  Dnieper,  Dnies¬ 
ter,  and  Don  (through  the  Sea  of  Azov); 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  Guadalquivir,  the 
Guadiana,  the  Tagus,  and  Loire;  into  the 
English  Channel,  the  Seine;  into  the  North 
Sea,  the  Rhine,  Elbe;  into  the  Baltic,  the 
Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Duna;  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  Dwina.  The  lakes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
southern  and  the  northern.  The  former 
run  along  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  among 
them,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  lakes  of 
Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Thun,  Lucerne,  Zurich, 
and  Constance;  on  the  south  side,  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  the  lakes  of  Como,  Lugano, 
Iseo,  and  Garda.  The  northern  lakes  ex¬ 
tend  across  Sweden  from  west  to  east,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Baltic  a  number  of 
lakes,  stretching  in  the  same  direction  across 
Finland  on  the  borders  of  Russia,  mark  the 
continuation  of  the  line  of  depression.  It  is 
in  Russia  that  the  largest  European  lakes 
are  found — Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega. 

Geology. — The  geological  features  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  exceedingly  varied.  The  older  for¬ 
mations  prevail  in  the  northern  part  as 
compared  with  the  southern  half  and  the 
middle  region.  North  of  the  latitude  of 
Edinburgh  and  Moscow  there  is  very  little 
of  the  surface  of  more  recent  origin  than 
the  strata  of  the  Upper  Jura  belonging  to 
the  mesozoic  period,  and  there  are  vast 
tracts  occupied  either  by  eruptive  rocks  or 
one  or  other  of  the  older  sedimentary  for¬ 
mations.  Denmark  and  the  portions  of 
Germany  adjoining  belong  to  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  period,  as  does  also  a  large  part  of 
Russia  between  the  Volga  and  the  basin 
of  the  Dnieper.  Middle  and  Eastern  Ger¬ 
many  with  Poland  and  the  valley  of  the 
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Dnieper  present  on  the  surface  Eocene  for¬ 
mations  of  the  tertiary  period.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  Europe  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  diversity  of  its  superficial  structure, 
rocks  and  deposits  belonging  to  all  periods 
being  found  within  it,  and  having  for  the 
most  part  no  great  superficial  extent.  Eu¬ 
rope  possesses  abundant  stores  of  those 
minerals  which  are  of  most  importance  to 
man,  such  as  coal  and  iron,  Britain  being 
particularly  favoured  in  this  respect.  Coal 
and  iron  are  also  obtained  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Germany.  Gold  is  found  to  an 
unimportant  extent,  and  silver  is  widely 
spread  in  small  quantities.  The  richest 
silver  ores  are  in  Norway,  Spain,  the  Erzge¬ 
birge,  and  the  Harz  Mountains.  Spain  is 
also  rich  in  quicksilver.  Copper  ores  are 
abundant  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Thuringia, 
Cornwall,  and  Spain.  Tin  ores  are  found 
in  Cornwall,  the  Erzgebirge,  and  Brittany. 

Climate. — Several  circumstances  concur 
to  give  Europe  a  climate  peculiarly  genial, 
such  as  its  position  almost  wholly  within  the 
temperate  zone,  and  the  great  extent  of  its 
maritime  boundaries.  Much  benefit  is  also 
derived  from  the  fact  that  its  shores  are 
exposed  to  the  warm  marine  currents  and 
warm  winds  fx-om  the  south-west,  which 
prevent  the  formation  of  ice  on  most  of  its 
northern  shores.  The  eastern  portion  has  a 
less  favourable  climate  than  the  western. 
The  extremes  of  temperature  are  greater, 
the  summer  being  hotter  and  the  winter 
colder,  while  the  lines  of  equal  mean  tem¬ 
perature  decline  south  as  we  go  east.  The 
same  advantages  of  mild  and  genial  tem¬ 
perature  which  western  has  over  eastern 
Europe,  the  continent  collectively  has  over 
the  rest  of  the  Old  World.  The  diminution 
of  mean  temperature,  as  well  as  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  opposite  seasons,  increases  as  we 
go  east.  Peking,  in  lat.  40°  N.,  has  as  severe 
a  winter  as  St.  Petersburg  in  lat.  60°. 

Vegetable  Productions. — With  respect  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  Europe  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  zones.  The  first,  or  most 
northern,  is  that  of  fir  and  birch.  The  birch 
reaches  almost  to  North  Cape;  the  fir  ceases 
a  degree  further  south.  The  cultivation  of 
grain  extends  further  north  than  might  be 
supposed.  Barley  ripens  even  under  the 
seventieth  parallel  of  north  latitude;  wheat 
ceases  at  64°  in  Norway,  62°  in  Sweden. 
Within  this  zone,  the  southern  limit  of 
which  extends  from  lat.  64°  in  Norway  to 
lat.  62°  in  Russia,  agriculture  has  little  im¬ 
portance,  its  inhabitants  being  chiefly  occu- 
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pied  with  the  care  of  reindeer  or  cattle,  and 
in  fishing.  The  next  zone,  which  may  be 
called  that  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  cereal 
produce,  extends  from  the  limit  above  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  48th  parallel.  The  Alps,  though 
beyond  the  limit,  by  reason  of  their  eleva¬ 
tion  belong  to  this  zone,  in  the  moister  parts 
of  which  cattle  husbandry  has  been  brought 
to  perfection.  Next  we  find  the  zone  of  the 
chestnut  and  vine,  occupying  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  48th  parallel  and  the  mountain 
chains  of  Southern  Eui’ope.  Here  the  oak 
still  flourishes,  but  the  pine  species  become 
rarer.  Rye,  which  characterizes  the  pre¬ 
ceding  zone  on  the  continent,  gives  way  to 
wheat,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  it  to 
maize  also.  The  fourth  zone,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  southern  peninsulas,  is  that  of  the 
olive  and  evergreen  woods.  The  orange 
flourishes  in  the  southern  portion  of  it,  and 
rice  is  cultivated  in  a  few  spots  in  Italy 
and  Spain. 

Animals. — As  regards  animals  the  rein¬ 
deer  and  polar  -  bears  are  peculiar  to  the 
north.  In  the  forests  of  Poland  and  Lithu¬ 
ania  the  urus,  a  species  of  wild  ox,  is  still 
occasionally  met  with.  Bears  and  wolves 
still  inhabit  the  forests  and  mountains;  but, 
in  general,  cultivation  and  population  have 
expelled  wild  animals.  The  domesticated 
animals  are  nearly  the  same  throughout. 
The  ass  and  mule  lose  their  size  and  beauty 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps.  The  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea  has  many  species  of  fish, 
but  no  great  fishery;  the  northern  seas,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  annually  filled  with 
countless  shoals  of  a  few  species,  chiefly  the 
herring,  mackerel,  cod,  and  salmon. 

Inhabitants. — Europe  is  occupied  by  seve¬ 
ral  different  peoples  or  races,  in  many  parts 
now  greatly  intermingled.  The  Celts  once 
possessed  the  west  of  Europe  from  the  Alps 
to  the  British  Islands.  But  the  Celtic  na¬ 
tionalities  were  broken  by  the  wave  of  Ro¬ 
man  conquest,  and  the  succeeding  invasions 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  completed  their  poli¬ 
tical  ruin.  At  the  present  day  the  Celtic 
language  is  spoken  only  in  the  Scotch  High¬ 
lands  (Gaelic),  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
(Irish),  in  Wales  (Cymric),  and  in  Brittany 
(Armorican).  Next  to  the  Celtic  comes  the 
Teutonic  race,  comprehending  the  Germanic 
and  Scandinavian  branches.  The  former 
includes  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
English.  The  Scandinavians  are  divided 
into  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  To 
the  east,  in  general,  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
though  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  come  the 
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Slavonians,  that  is,  the  Russians,  the  Poles, 
the  Czechs  or  Bohemians,  the  Servians, 
Croatians,  &c.  In  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Europe  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  peoples, 
the  latter  comprising  the  Italians,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  All  the  above 
peoples  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Indo  -  European  or  Aryan  stock.  To  the 
Mongolian  stock  belong  the  Turks,  Finns, 
Lapps,  and  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  all 
immigrants  into  Europe  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  The  Basques  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  are  a  people 
whose  affinities  have  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  The  total  population  of  Europe  is 
about  330,000,000;  nine-tenths  speak  the 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  family, 


the  Teutonic  group  numbering  about 
108,000,000,  the  Slavonic. and  Latin  over 
95,000,000  each.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
the  Christian,  embracing  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  which  is  the  most  numerous, 
the  various  sects  of  Protestants  (Lutheran, 
Calvinistic,  Anglican,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
&c. ),  and  the  Greek  Church.  A  part  of  the 
inhabitants  profess  the  Jewish,  a  part  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 

Political  Divisions. — The  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  their  respective  areas  and  popu¬ 
lations,  are  as  shown  below.  In  addition  to 
those  given  in  the  table,  there  are  also  the 
insignificant  states  of  Andorra,  Monaco,  and 
San  Marino,  which  still  maintain  a  kind  of 
precarious  independence. 


States. 

Area  in  Eng. 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Designation. 

Austria-Hungary, . 

240,942 

40,464,808 

Empire. 

Liechtenstein, . 

62 

9,124 

Principality. 

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  &c. _ _ 

23,262 

1,504,091 

Occupied  by  Austria. 

Belgium, . 

11,373 

6,030,043 

Kingdom. 

Denmark, . 

14,789 

2,108,000 

Kingdom. 

Faroe  and  Iceland, . 

40,266 

83,665 

France . 

204,090 

38,218,903 

Republic. 

Germany, . 

211,149 

49,922.928 

Empire. 

Britain, . 

120,832 

38,165,526 

Kingdom. 

European  possessions, . 

145 

175,186 

Greece, . 

25,014 

2,187,208 

Kingdom. 

Netherlands . 

12,648 

4,505,932 

Kingdom. 

Luxemburg, . 

999 

213,283 

Grand-duchy. 

Italy, . 

114,410 

30,565  253 

Kingdom. 

Montenegro, . 

3,658 

236,000 

Principality. 

Portugal, . 

36,028 

4,708,178 

Kingdom. 

Roumania, . 

48,307 

5,500,000 

Kingdom. 

Russia, . 

2,095,504 

113,364,649 

Empire. 

Servia . 

18,800 

2,013,691 

Kingdom. 

Spain,  . 

191,100 

16,945,786 

Kingdom. 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

Sweden, . 

170,979 

4,748,257 

Kingdom. 

Norway . 

122,869 

1,959,000 

Switzerland, . 

15,992 

2,933,334 

Confederative  Republic. 

Turkey, . 

63,850 

6,817,265 

Empire. 

Bulgaria, . 

24,659 

2,007,919 

Principality. 

Eastern  Roumelia, . 

13,500 

975,000 

Joined  to  Bulgaria. 

History. — Europe  was  probably  first  peo¬ 
pled  from  Asia,  but  at  what  date  we  know 
not.  The  first  authentic  history  begins  in 
Greece  at  about  776  b.c.  Greek  civilization 
was  at  its  most  flourishing  period  about  430 
B.c.  After  Greece  came  Rome,  which,  by 
the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era,  had  con¬ 
quered  Spain,  Greece,  Gaul,  Helvetia,  Ger¬ 
many  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps, 
Illyria,  Dacia,  &c.  Improved  laws  and 
superior  arts  of  life  spread  with  the  Roman 
empire  throughout  Europe,  and  the  unity  of 
government  was  also  extremely  favourable 
to  the  extension  of  Christianity.  With 


the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  a  great 
change  in  the  political  constitution  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  produced  by  the  universal  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  nations.  The  Ostrogoths 
and  Lombards  settled  in  Italy,  the  Franks 
in  France,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  South  Britain,  reducing  the 
inhabitants  to  subjection,  or  becoming  in¬ 
corporated  with  them.  Under  Charlemagne 
(771-814)  a  Great  Germanic  empire  was 
established,  so  extensive  that  the  kingdoms 
of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Burgundy,  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  Navarre  were  afterwards  formed 
out  of  it.  About  this  time  the  northern  and 
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eastern  nations  of  Europe  began  to  exert  an 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
Slaves,  or  Slavonians,  founded  kingdoms  in 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  north  of 
Germany;  the  Magyars  appeared  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  the  Normans  agitated  all  Europe, 
founding  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
England,  France,  Sicily,  and  the  East.  The 
Crusades  and  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman 
power  are  amongst  the  principal  events 
which  influenced  Europe  from  the  12th  to 
loth  century.  The  conquest  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  the  Turks  (1453),  by  driving  the 
learned  Greeks  from  this  city,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  letters  in  Western  Europe,  which 
was  carried  onwards  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  Reformation.  The  disco¬ 
very  of  America  was  followed  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  preponderance  of  Spain  in  Europe, 
and  next  of  France.  Subsequently  Prussia 
and  Russia  gradually  increased  in  territory 
and  strength.  The  French  revolution  (1789) 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  a  profound 
effect  on  Europe,  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
German  Empire  being  one  of  the  results. 
Since  then  the  most  important  events  in 
European  history  have  been  the  establish 
ment  of  the  independence  of  Greece;  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Poland  as  a  separate  state ;  the 
unification  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel; 
the  Franco-German  war,  resulting  in  the 
consolidation  of  Germany  into  an  empire  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Prussia;  and  the  par¬ 
tial  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Euro'tas,  a  river  of  ancient  Sparta  (in  the 
Morea),  called  the  Basilipotamo. 

Eury'ale,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  water- 
lily  order,  growing  in  India  and  China,  where 
the  floury  seeds  of  some  species  are  used  as 
food. 

Eurydice  (u-rid'i-se),in  Greek  mythology, 
the  wife  of  Orpheus.  See  Orpheus. 

Euse'bius,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  a  Greek  writer,  born  in  Palestine  about 
265  A.D.,  died  about  340.  About  315  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  He  be¬ 
came  an  advocate  of  the  Arians  and  con¬ 
demned  the  doctrines  of  Athanasius.  His 
ecclesiastical  history  extends  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  324.  Amongst  his  other  extant 
works  is  a  life  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Eustachian  Tube,  in  anatomy,  a  canal 
leading  from  the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear.  See  Ear ,  and  also  next  article. 

Eustachio,  Bartolomeo,  Italian  physician 
and  anatomist,  born  soon  after  1500,  died 
about  1574.  He  devoted  himself  to  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  in  particular  to  anatomy, 
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which  he  much  enriched  by  his  researches. 
Amongst  his  discoveries  were  the  eustachian 
tube  (see  above  art.)  and  the  eustachian  valve 
of  the  heart. 

Eustatius,  St.,  a  Dutch  island  in  the  W. 
Indies,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  11  miles 
north-west  of  St.  Christopher’s,  pyramidal 
inform;  area  8  sq.  miles.  Sugar,  cotton,  and 
maize  are  raised;  but  the  principal  produc¬ 
tion  is  tobacco.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  Pop.  2335. 

Euter'pe  (1),  one  of  the  Muses,  considered 
as  presiding  over  lyric  poetry,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  flute  being  ascribed  to  her.  She 
is  usually  represented  as  a  virgin  crowned 
with  flowers,  having  a  flute  in  her  hand. 
(2)  In  botany,  a  genus  of  palms,  natives  of 
South  America,  sometimes  nearly  100  feet 
in  height.  See  Assai-palm. 

Eutro'pius,  Flavius,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  flourished  about  360  A.D.  His  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  Rome  (Breviarium 
Historias  Romance)  is  written  in  a  perspicu¬ 
ous  style. 

Eutyehes  (u'ti-kez),  a  Greek  heresiarch 
who  lived  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ. 
He  was  superior  of  a  monastery  near  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  his  heresy  consisted  in 
maintaining  that  after  the  incarnation  there 
was  only  a  divine  nature  in  Christ  under 
the  appearance  of  a  human  body.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  Eutyehes  were  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and  he  was 
expelled  from  his  monastery.  He  died  not 
long  afterwards.  His  followers  were  often 
called  Monophysites  (Gr.  monos,  single, 
physis,  nature)  as  well  as  Eutychians. 

Euxanthine,  a  substance  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  bile  or  urine  of  the  buffalo, 
camel,  or  elephant.  It  comes  from  India 
under  the  name  of  purree  or  Indian  yellow, 
and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Eux'ine  ( Pontus  Euxlnus),  the  ancient 
name  for  the  Black  Sea. 

Evangelical,  a  term  often  used  to  qualify 
certain  theological  views,  especially  strict 
views  on  the  question  of  the  atonement, 
justification  by  faith,  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  allied  doc¬ 
trines.  In  England  the  so  -  called  Low 
Church  party  is  evangelical  in  its  views. 
In  a  more  general  sense  the  word  implies 
a  peculiar  fervency  and  earnestness  in  in¬ 
sisting  on  such  doctrines  as  regeneration, 
redemption,  &c.  The  ‘Evangelical  Church’ 
is  the  official  title  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Prussia,  formed  in  1817  by  the  union  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
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Evangelical  Alliance,  an  association  of 
members  of  different  sections  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  organized  in  London  in  1846, 
to  lend  its  influence  in  favour  of  evangelical 
doctrines  ( see  above  art. ),  religious  union 
and  liberty,  and  against  superstition  and 
unbelief.  The  alliance  has  branches  through¬ 
out  the  world,  the  American  branch  being 
especially  strong,  and  has  held  meetings  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Geneva,  New 
York,  Ac.  A  week  of  united  prayer  is  held 
in  London  in  the  early  part  of  January 
each  year. 

Evangelical  Association,  a  body  of  Ame¬ 
rican  Christians,  chiefly  of  German  descent, 
established  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  In  form  of  government  and  mode  of 
worship  it  generally  agrees  with  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church. 

Evangelical  Union,  the  name  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  sect,  also  familiarly  known  as  the 
Morisonians,  from  the  Rev.  James  Morison, 
its  originator.  It  took  rise  in  Scotland  in 
1840,  and  three  years  afterwards  organized 
itself  as  a  separate  Christian  denomination. 
The  Morisonians  maintain  the  universality 
of  the  atonement,  combining  with  this  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  personal  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  election,  and  denying  that  any  one 
will  be  condemned  for  Adam’s  fall.  In 
point  of  church  government  the  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  are  independent. 
The  body  has  about  ninety  congregations, 
chiefly  in  Scotland. 

Evan'gelists,  the  writers  of  the  history  or 
doctrines,  precepts,  actions,  life,  and  death 
of  Christ;  in  particular,  the  four  evangelists , 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The 
ancient  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  are: 
for  Matthew,  a  man's  face;  for  Mark,  a  lion; 
for  Luke,  an  ox;  and  for  John,  a  flying 
eagle. 

Evans,  Marian.  See  Eliot,  George. 

Ev'ans,  Oliver,  born  at  Newport,  Del., 
U.S.,  in  1755,  was  the  inventor  of  the  au¬ 
tomatic  flour -mill  and  the  high-pressure 
steam-engine.  He  died  in  New  York,  21st 
April,  1819. 

Evans,  Sir  De  Lact,  a  British  general, 
born  at  Moig  in  Ireland  in  1787.  After 
some  years  of  service  in  India  he  joined  the 
army  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  in 
1812,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  In 
1814  he  was  sent  to  America,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battles  of  Bladensburg  and  New 
Orleans,  returning  to  Europe  in  time  to  take 
part  in  Waterloo.  In  1830  and  1831  he  was 
elected  member  for  Rye,  and  in  1833  for 


Westminster.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  10,000  troops  raised  in 
Britain  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
Under  the  training  of  Evans  this  force  be¬ 
came  an  excellent  army,  and  several  times 
defeated  the  Carlists.  During  the  Crimean 
war  he  distinguished  himself  as  commander 
of  the  second  division  of  the  English  army, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  and 
other  honours.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1870. 

Ev'anston,  a  town  in  Illinois,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  12  miles  N.  of  Chicago.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated;  has  a  university  with 
museum  and  extensive  library.  Pop.  3900. 

Ev'ansville,  a  town  in  the  United  States, 
in  Indiana,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  Ohio.  It  contains  some  handsome 
buildings,  including  custom-house  and  post- 
office,  Ac.  Coal  and  iron  abound  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  are  numerous  factories, 
flour-mills,  iron-foundries,  Ac.,  and  a  large 
shipping  trade.  Pop.  50,756. 

Evaporation,  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  or 
solid  by  heat  into  vapour  or  steam,  which 
becomes  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  in 
the  manner  of  an  elastic  fluid.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  evaporation  is  constantly  going  on  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  principally  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
pools.  The  vapour  thus  formed,  being  spe¬ 
cifically  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  rises 
to  considerable  heights  above  the  earth’s 
surface;  and  afterwards,  by  a  partial  con¬ 
densation,  forms  clouds,  and  finally  descends 
in  rain. 

Evarts,  Wm.  M.,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Feb.  6, 1818.  In  1868  was  counsel  for  Pres. 
Johnson  in  the  impeachment  trial.  In 
1872  was  counsel  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  claims.  His  fees  have  amounted  to 
$50,000  for  a  single  opinion.  He  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  under  President  Hayes.  He 
was  U.  S.  Senator  from  1885  to  1891. 

Ev'elyn,  John,  an  English  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  born  at  Wotton,  in  Surrey, 
October  31,  1620;  died  there,  February  27, 
1 7 06.  After  completing  his  course  at  Oxford 
he  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  visited 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  in  1659 
took  the  royal  side  in  the  civil  war.  He 
published  numerous  works,  amongst  which 
are  Sculptura,  or  the  History  and  Art  of 
Chalcography;  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of 
Forest  Trees;  treatises  on  gardening,  archi¬ 
tecture,  Ac.  But  by  far  his  most  important 
work  is  his  memoirs,  comprehending  a  diary 
and  correspondence,  which  are  interesting 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  time. 
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Evening-primrose,  (Enothera,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Onagraceae.  (E.  biennis, 
an  American  species  common  in  cottage 
gardens,  is  not  unfrequent  as  an  escaped 
plant  in  England. 

Evening-schools,  schools  originally  esta¬ 
blished  in  Britain  for  the  instruction  of 
those  whose  education  has  been  neglected. 
They  were  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy-council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  1861.  In  many  cases  they  have 
been  founded  and  maintained  by  private 
benevolence.  A  further  development  of  this 
idea  has  been  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools  or  classes  for  imparting  technical 
instruction  to  artisans,  or  for  simply  carry¬ 
ing  farther  the  instruction  begun  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  the  larger  cities  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  such 
institutions  have  been  very  successful. 

Evening-star,  or  Hesperus,  the  name 
given  to  the  planet  Venus  when  visible  in 
the  evening.  See  Venus. 

Ev'erett,  Alexander  Hill,  an  American 
diplomatist,  born  at  Boston  in  1792;  died 
at  Canton  in  1847.  After  studying  at  Har¬ 
vard,  in  1809  he  accompanied  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  St.  Petersburg  as  secretary  of 
legation.  He  afterwards  tilled  successive 
diplomatic  posts  in  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
and  elsewhere.  He  is  the  author,  amongst 
other  works,  of  Europe,  or  a  General  Survey 
of  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Principal 
Powers  (1822) ;  and  a  similar  work  on 
America. 

Everett,  Edward,  an  American  states¬ 
man  and  author,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  April  11, 
1794.  After  travelling  for  some  years  in 
Germany  and  England  he  returned  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  1819  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Greek 
Literature  at  Harvard.  He  became  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review,  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  political  world  became  successively 
member  of  Congress,  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
England  (1840).  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1852 
secretary  of  state.  Shortly  after  he  retired 
into  private  life.  He  died  at  Boston,  Jan. 
15,  1865. 

Everett,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  Pop.  11,068. 

Everglades,  a  low  marshy  tract  of  country 
in  Southern  Florida,  inundated  with  water 
and  interspersed  with  patches  or  portions 
covered  with  high  grass  and  trees.  They 
are  160  miles  long  and  60  broad. 

Evergreen,  a  plant  that  retains  its  verdure 
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through  all  the  seasons,  as  the  fir,  the  holly, 
the  laurel,  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  juniper, 
the  holm-oak,  and  many  others.  Evergreens 
shed  their  old  leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer, 
after  the  new  foliage  has  been  formed,  and 
consequently  are  verdant  through  all  the 
winter  season.  They  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  shrubs  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  are  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Everlasting-flowers,  a  name  applied  to 
certain  plants  which,  when  dried,  suffer  little 
change  in  their  appearance.  The  plants  to 
which  this  name  is  peculiarly  applied  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus  Helichrysum,  but  it  is 
also  given  to  members  of  allied  genera,  such 
as  Antennaria,  Gnaphalium,  &c. 

Everlasting -pea,  a  popular  name  for 
Lathy rus  latifolius,  cultivated  in  flower- 
gardens,  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  sweet-pea. 

Eversion  of  the  Eyelids,  ectropium,  a  dis¬ 
ease  in  which  the  eyelids  are  turned  outward, 
so  as  to  expose  the  red  internal  tunic.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  lower  eyelid. 

Evesham  (evz'am),  a  town  in  England, 
in  the  county  and  15  miles  s.E.  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Avon, 
and  giving  name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the 
county.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  as 
early  as  the  8th  century.  Pop.  5112. 

Eviction,  the  dispossession  of  a  person 
from  the  occupancy  of  lands  or  tenements. 
The  term  occurs  most  commonly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proceedings  by  which  a  land¬ 
lord  ejects  his  tenant  for  non-payment  of 
rent  or  on  determination  of  the  tenancy. 
In  the  case  of  evictions  of  tenants  in  Ire¬ 
land,  generally  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the 
tenants  are  frequently  readmitted  as  care¬ 
takers,  or  under  some  other  title. 

Evidence  is  that  which  makes  evident, 
which  enables  the  mind  to  see  truth.  It  may 
be  (a)  intuitive,  i.e.  resting  on  the  direct  tes¬ 
timony  of  consciousness,  of  perception  or 
memoi’y,  or  on  fundamental  principles  of  the 
human  intellect;'  or  it  may  be  (5)  demon¬ 
strative,  i.e.  in  a  strict  sense,  proofs  which 
establish  with  certainty  as  in  mathematical 
science  certain  conclusions;  or  it  may  be  (c) 
probable,  under  which  class  are  ranked  moral 
evidence,  legal  evidence,  and  generally  every 
kind  of  evidence  which,  though  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind,  is  not  an  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  and  incontrovertible  demon¬ 
stration. 

In  jurisprudence  evidence  is  classified  into 
that  which  is  direct  and  positive  and  that 
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which  is  presumptive  and  circumstantial. 
The  former  is  that  which  is  proved  by  some 
writing  containing  a  positive  statement  of 
the  facts  and  binding  the  party  whom  it 
affects;  or  that  which  is  proved  by  some 
witness,  who  has,  and  avers  himself  to  have, 
positive  knowledge  thereof  by  means  of  his 
senses.  Whenever  the  fact  is  not  so  directly 
and  positively  established,  but  is  deduced 
from  other  facts  in  evidence,  it  is  presumptive 
and  circumstantial  only.  The  following  are 
the  leading  rules  regarding  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law: — 

(1)  The  point  in  issue  is  to  be  proved  by 
the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative.  But 
where  one  person  charges  another  with  a  cul¬ 
pable  omission  this  rule  will  not  apply,  the 
person  who  makes  the  charge  being  bound 
to  prove  it.  (2)  The  best  evidence  must  be 
given  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is 
capable.  (3)  Hearsay  evidence  of  a  fact  is 
not  admissible.  The  principal  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are — death-bed  declarations,  evi¬ 
dence  in  questions  of  pedigree,  public  right, 
custom  boundaries,  declarations  against  in¬ 
terest,  declarations  which  accompany  the 
facts  or  are  part  of  the  res  gestce,  &c.  (4)  In¬ 
sane  persons  and  idiots  are  incompetent  to 
be  witnesses.  But  persons  temporarily  in¬ 
sane  are  in  their  lucid  intervals  received  as 
witnesses.  Children  are  admissible  as  wit¬ 
nesses  as  soon  as  they  have  a  competent 
share  of  understanding  and  know  and  feel 
the  nature  of  an  oath  and  of  the  obligation 
to  speak  the  truth. 

Evidences  of  Christianity.  These  may  be 
divided  broadly  into  two  great  classes,  viz. 
external  evidences ,  or  the  body  of  historical 
testimonies  to  the  Christian  revelation;  and 
internal  evidences,  or  arguments  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  Christianity  itself  as  exhibited 
in  its  teachings  and  effects,  in  favour  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  first  Christian  apologies 
— those  of  Justin  Martyr,  Minucius  Felix, 
and  Tertullian,  written  in  the  2d  century — • 
were  mainly  intended  as  justifications  of  the 
Christian  religion  against  the  charges  of 
atheism,  immorality,  &c.,  commonly  made 
at  that  time.  Of  a  more  philosophical  kind 
and  dealing  more  comprehensively  with  the 
principles  of  religion  and  belief  in  general, 
are  the  works  of  Origen,  Arnobius,  and  Au¬ 
gustine  in  the  centuries  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  scien¬ 
tific  representation  of  Christianity  is  mostly 
the  work  of  the  schoolmen  occupied  in 
welding  Aristotelian  or  Platonic  philosophy 
with  the  fabric  of  Christian  dogmatics,  or 


writing  attacks  on  the  Jewish  and  Mahom- 
medan  faiths. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
criticism  which  developed  English  deism  as 
represented  by  Herbert  and  Hobbes  in  the 
17th  century,  and  Collins  and  Bolingbroke 
in  the  18th.  The  general  position  of  Eng¬ 
lish  deism  was  the  acceptance  of  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  profession 
of  natural  religion  along  with  opposition  to 
the  mysteries  and  special  claims  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  It  was  in  confutation  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  great  English  works  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  of  Butler,  Berke¬ 
ley,  and  Cudworth  were  written.  In  France 
the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  was  represented  by 
Diderot,  D’Holbach,  and  the  encyclopedists 
in  general,  who  assailed  Christianity  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  founded  on  im¬ 
posture  and  superstition,  and  maintained  by 
sacerdotal  trickery  and  hypocrisy.  No  re¬ 
ply  of  any  great  value  was  produced  in  the 
French  church,  although  in  the  previous 
age  Pascal  in  his  Pens^es  had  brought  to¬ 
gether  some  of  the  profoundest  considera¬ 
tions  yet  offered  in  favour  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion.  The  19th  century  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  strongly  rationalistic  spirit 
of  its  criticism.  The  works  of  such  writers 
as  Strauss,  Bauer,  and  Feuerbach,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  and  the 
mysterious  in  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
have  been  answered  by  the  works  of  Nean- 
der,  Ebrard,  and  Ullmann  on  the  other  side. 
The  historical  method  of  investigation,  re¬ 
presented  alike  by  the  Hegelian  school  and 
the  Positivists  in  philosophy,  and  by  the 
Evolutionists  in  science,  is  the  basis  of  the 
chief  attacks  of  the  present  time  against  the 
supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  the 
tendency  of  all  being  to  hold  that  while 
Christianity  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
development  to  which  the  religious  spirit 
has  yet  attained,  it  differs  simply  in  degree 
of  development  from  any  other  religion. 
Notable  amongst  later  apologists  of  Christi¬ 
anity  have  been  Paley  (Natural  Theology), 
Chalmers  (Natural  Theology),  Mansel,  Lid- 
don,  and  others,  Lecturers  of  the  Bampton 
Foundation;  in  German v,  Luthardt,  Ewald, 
Baumstark,  &c. 

Evil,  Origin  of,  the  subject  of  an  appal¬ 
ling  quantity  of  barren  speculation.  The 
difficulty  of  the  question  lies  mainly  in  this, 
that  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  view  that  it  was  cr$- 
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ated  and  is  maintained  by  an  omnipotent 
and  beneficent  creator.  The  various  theo¬ 
ries  on  the  subject  have  all  sought  to  elude 
this  difficulty  either  by  the  supposition  of 
some  principle  of  evil  equally  eternal  with 
that  of  good,  or  by  regarding  evil  as  having 
only  a  relative  existence,  being  a  kind  of 
good  in  an  imperfect  and  immature  stage. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  theory  upon  this  subject 
is  that  of  Parseeism,  or  the  religion  of  Zo¬ 
roaster,  according  to  which  there  were  two 
original  principles,  one  good  (Ormuzd)  and 
the  other  evil  (Ahriman).  This  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  is  now  very  often  spoken  of  as 
Manichaeism,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
adopted  by  Manes,  who  attempted  to  en¬ 
graft  it  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
In  contradistinction  to  this  dualistic  theory 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  evil  stand 
the  Monistic  theories  of  Brahmanism  and 
Platonism.  According  to  the  Brahmanic 
doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  all  things  from 
one  original  being  (Brahma),  this  original 
being  was  regarded  as  the  sole  true  exist- 
ence,  and  the  phenomenal  world,  with  all 
the  evils  appearing  in  it,  was  held  to  be 
mere  illusion.  Similarly  Plato  held  that 
the  good  was  the  essence  of  all  things,  and 
that  the  evil  and  imperfect  contained  in 
them  had  no  real  existence.  The  theory 
enunciated  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicde 
resembles  that  of  Plato.  In  that  work  he 
assigns  to  the  evil  existing  in  the  world 
created  by  God,  which  he  holds  to  be  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  a  merely  relative 
existence;  all  that  we  call  evil,  is,  he  holds, 
only  evil  to  us  because  we  do  not  see  it  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  for  in 
relation  to  the  universe  it  is  not  evil  but 
good,  and  accordingly  cannot  be  evil  in  its 
own  nature.  Another  view  on  the  subject 
is  that  which  neither  assigns  to  the  evil 
principle  (as  it  does  to  God  or  the  good 
principle)  an  original  existence,  nor  denies 
the  real  existence  of  evil,  but  ascribes  it  to 
the  exercise  of  man’s  free-will. 

Evil  Eye,  a  power  which,  according  to  an 
old  and  wide-spread  superstition,  resides  in 
some  people  of  doing  injury  to  others  by  a 
mere  look,  or  a  look  accompanied  by  certain 
words  or  charms.  This  belief,  common 
amongst  the  ancients,  is  still  prevalent  among 
the  more  ignorant  classes  in  Italy,  Russia, 
Andalusia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  other  places. 

Ev'olute,  in  geometry,  a  curve  from  which 
another  curve,  called  the  involute  or  evol¬ 
vent ,  is  described  by  the  end  of  a  thread 
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gradually  wound  upon  the  former,  or  un¬ 
wound  from  it. 

Evolution,  literally  the  act  of  unrolling 
or  unfolding,  but  used  as  a  term  in  science 
and  philosophy  to  indicate  the  development 
of  an  organism  or  organic  entity  towards 
greater  differentiation  of  organs  and  func¬ 
tions,  and,  therefore,  to  a  more  complex  and 
higher  state  of  being.  Thus,  in  astronomy, 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  regards  the 
planetary  bodies  as  evolved  from  nebular 
or  gaseous  matter,  is  an  example  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  geology,  also,  the  old  view  which 
considered  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of 
each  geological  period  as  a  new  and  separate 
organic  creation,  has  given  place  to  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  a  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  earlier  types  to  those  of  the 
later  periods.  But  the  evolution  of  the 
more  complex  from  the  more  simple  or¬ 
ganisms  does  not  necessarily,  probably  never 
does,  exhibit  a  linear  series  of  advances: 
thus  of  the  protoplasm  which  represents  the 
first  stage  of  an  animal’s  existence,  part  is 
set  aside  for  one  tissue,  part  for  another;  in 
the  same  way,  on  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
certain  animal  or  vegetable  forms  from  a 
common  stock,  some  members  of  a  group 
have  manifested  such  modifications  as  ren¬ 
der  them  permanently  unlike  their  kindred 
of  whom  some  may  retain  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  their  original  characters,  while 
others  become  specialized  in  other  directions. 
Evolution  is  a  law  whose  operation  is  trace¬ 
able  throughout  every  department  of  nature. 
It  may  be  equally  well  illustrated  from  the 
history  of  philosophy  or  the  arts,  or  from 
the  historical  development  of  society.  But  it 
is  in  connection  with  the  evolutionary  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  that  the  principle  of 
evolution  has  been  most  discussed,  affirming; 
as  it  does,  that  all  forms  of  life  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  have  been 
developed  by  continuous  differentiation  of 
organs  and  modifications  of  parts  from  one 
low  form  of  life  consisting  of  a  minute  cell. 
The  steps  by  which  this  process  has  been 
accomplished  and  the  causes  which  have 
been  mainly  at  work  in  it  form  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  research  to  which  many  notable 
scientists — Lamarck,  St.  Hilaire,  Meckel, 
Haeckel,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  and 
others  have  contributed.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  contributions  to  the  theory  has  been  the 
work  of  Mr.  Darwin  (On  the  Origin  of 
Species),  in  which  he  has  produced  some  of 
the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  evolution 
as  an  endless  progression  evolving  higher 
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species,  genera,  families,  orders,  classes,  the 
infinitely  varied  forms  being  each  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded.  See  also  Natural  Selection ,  Species. 

Evolution,  in  mathematics,  the  process  of 
extracting  the  roots  of  numbers  or  quantities. 

Evolvent,  in  mathematics.  See  Exolute. 

Ev'ora,  a  town  in  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Alemtejo,  80  miles  east  of  Lis¬ 
bon.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  poorly  built, 
and  its  walls,  citadel,  and  forts  are  all  in 
a  ruinous  state.  It  has  a  Roman  aqueduct 
still  serviceable,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  &c.  Pop.  13,046. 

Evremond,  or  Evremont.  See  St.  Evre- 
mond. 

Evreux  (ev-rew),  a  town  of  N.W.  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Eure,  in  a 
fertile  valley  on  the  Iton.  Although  an 
ancient  town  with  narrow  streets,  it  is  well 
built,  has  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
town-house,  two  theological  seminaries.  Pop. 
9851. 

Ewald  (a'valt),  Georg  Heinrich  August 
von,  a  German  Orientalist  and  Biblical  critic, 
born  at  Gottingen  16th  Nov.  1803.  After 
studying  at  the  University  there,  in  1827 
he  became  extraordinary,  in  1831  ordinai’y 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  1835  professor 
of  Oriental  languages.  In  1837  he  lost  his 
chair  at  Gottingen  on  account  of  his  protest 
against  the  king’s  abrogation  of  the  liberal 
constitution,  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Tubingen,  but  in  1848  returned  to  his  old 
chair  at  Gottingen.  When  Hanover  was 
annexed  by  Prussia  in  1866  he  became  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  ex- 
king.  He  died  at  Gottingen  5th  May,  1875. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  the  following: 
Complete  Course  of  the  Hebrew  Language; 
The  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel;  Antiquities 
of  the  People  of  Israel.  The  History  is  con¬ 
sidered  his  greatest  work. 

Ewald  (a'valt),  Johannes,  Danish  poet, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1 7 43.  After  studying 
theology  at  Copenhagen  University  he  ran 
away  and  enlisted  in  the  Prussian  service, 
which  he  soon  deserted  for  the  Austrian. 
Having  returned  to  Copenhagen  an  elegy 
which  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Frederick  V. 
of  Denmark  was  received  with  general  ad¬ 
miration,  and  awoke  in  himself  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  poetic  talent.  His  reputation  rapidly 
increased  with  the  publication  of  his  trage¬ 
dies,  The  Death  of  Balder,  Adam  and  Eve, 
Rolfkrage,  &c.;  and  his  odes  and  songs. 

Ewing,  Titos.,  statesman,  was  born  in 


Ohio  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1789.  In  1831  and 
1850  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  In 
1841  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  1849  was  made  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
ranked  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the 
nation.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1871. 

Exarchate  (egz-ar'kat),  a  name  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  or  territory  under  an  exarch ,  or  vice¬ 
roy.  In  the  6th  century  after  Christ  Jus¬ 
tinian  formed  the  middle  part  of  Italy  into 
a  province  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  gave 
the  government  of  it  to  an  officer  called  an 
exarch.  Exarch  was  also  the  title  of  an 
ecclesiastical  grade  in  the  Greek  Church 
inferior  to  the  patriarchs,  but  superior  to 
the  metropolitans.  Among  the  modern 
Greeks  an  exarch  is  a  deputy  of  the  patri¬ 
arch,  who  travels  about  in  the  provinces, 
and  visits  the  bishops  and  churches. 

Excam'bion,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  given 
to  the  contract  by  which  one  piece  of  land 
is  exchanged  for  another. 

Ex'cellency,  a  title  given  to  ambassadors 
and  plenipotentiaries,  governors  of  colonies, 
the  president  of  the  U.  States,  &c. 

Exchange,  a  place  in  large  commercial 
towns  where  merchants,  agents,  bankers, 
brokers,  and  others  concerned  in  commercial 
affairs  meet  at  certain  times^for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  The  institution  of  ex¬ 
changes  dates  from  the  16th  century.  They 
originated  in  the  important  trading  cities  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  from 
which  last-named  country  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  England.  In  some  exchanges 
only  a  special  class  of  business  is  transacted. 
Thus  there  are  stock  exchanges,  corn  ex¬ 
changes,  coal  exchanges,  cotton  exchanges, 
&c.  See  Stock  Exchange. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  that  species  of 
transactions  by  which  the  debts  of  indivi¬ 
duals  residing  at  a  distance  are  cancelled 
by  order,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange,  without 
the  transmission  of  specie.  Thus,  a  merchant 
in  London  who  owes  £100  worth  of  cotton 
goods  in  Glasgow,  gives  a  bill  or  order  for 
that  amount  which  can  be  negotiated  through 
banking  agencies  or  otherwise  against  simi¬ 
lar  debts  owing  by  other  parties  in  Glasgow 
who  have  payments  to  make  in  London. 
The  creditor  in  Glasgow  is  thus  paid  by  the 
debtor  in  Glasgow,  and  this  contrivance 
obviates  the  expense  and  risk  of  transmit¬ 
ting  money.  The  process  of  liquidating 
obligations  between  different  nations  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  same  way  by  an  exchange  of 
foreign  bills.  When  all  the  accounts  of  one 
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country  correspond  in  value  with  those  of 
another,  so  that  there  is  an  even  balance, 
the  exchange  between  the  countries  will  be 
at  par,  that  is,  the  sum  for  which  the  bill  is 
drawn  in  the  one  country  will  be  the  exact 
value  of  it  in  the  other.  Exchange  is  said  to 
be  at  par  when,  for  instance,  a  bill  drawn  in 
New  York  for  the  payment  of  £100  sterling 
in  London  can  be  purchased  there  for  £100. 
If  it  can  be  purchased  for  less,  exchange  is 
under  par  and  is  against  London.  If  the 
purchaser  is  obliged  to  give  more,  exchange 
is  above  par  and  in  favour  of  London.  Al¬ 
though  the  thousand  circumstances  which 
incessantly  affect  the  state  of  debt  and  credit 
prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  from 
being  almost  ever  precisely  at  par,  its  fluctua¬ 
tions  are  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and 
if  direct  exchange  is  unfavourable  between 
two  countries  this  can  often  be  obviated  by 
the  interposition  of  bills  drawn  on  other 
countries  where  an  opposite  state  of  matters 
prevails.  See  also  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Exchange,  Deed  op,  in  English  law,  an 
original  common  law  conveyance  for  the 
mutual  transfer  of  real  estate.  It  takes 
place  between  two  contracting  parties  only, 
although  several  individuals  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  party ;  and  the  parties  must 
take  an  equal  estate,  as  fee-simple  for  fee- 
simple,  legal  estate  for  legal  estate,  copy- 
hold  for  copyhold  of  the  same  manor,  and 
the  like. 

Excheq'uer,  in  Britain,  the  department 
which  deals  with  the  moneys  received  and 
paid  on  behalf  of  the  public  services  of  the 
country.  The  public  revenues  are  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England  (or  of  Ireland)  to 
account  of  the  exchequer,  and  these  receipts 
as  well  as  the  necessary  payments  for  the 
public  service  are  under  the  supervision  of 
an  important  official  called  the  Controller 
and  Auditor  General,  the  payments  being 
granted  by  him  on  receipt  of  the  proper 
orders  proceeding  through  the  treasury. 
The  public  accounts  are  also  audited  in  his 
department. 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the.  See 
Chancellor. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  an  ancient  English 
court  of  record,  established  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  intended  principally  for  the 
care  and  collection  of  the  royal  revenues. 
It  was  one  of  the  supreme  courts  of  common 
law,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
chequered  cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board, 
on  which  the  sums  were  marked  and  scored 
with  counters.  The  judges  of  this  court 
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were  the  chief  baron  arid  five  junior  or 
puisne  barons.  This  court  has  been  merged 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  In  Canada 
there  is  a  Court  of  Exchequer  for  the 
Dominion. 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department,  a 

department  of  the  English  Civil  Service 
charged  with  the  functions  of  auditing  the 
accounts  of  all  other  departments.  See 
Exchequer. 

Exchequer  Bills,  bills  of  credit  issued  by 
authority  of  parliament  as  a  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  temporary  purposes.  They 
are  of  various  sums — £100  or  any  multiple 
of  £100 — and  bear  interest  (generally  from 
l^rZ.  to  2 yi.  per  diem  on  £100)  according  to 
a  rate  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
These  bills  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  money, 
and  form  a  principal  part  of  the  public 
unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Exchequer 
bonds  are  similar,  but  they  run  for  a  definite 
number  of  years  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

Excise',  an  inland  duty  or  impost  laid  on 
commodities  produced  and  consumed  within 
a  country,  and  also  on  licenses  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  deal  in  certain  commodities.  Ex¬ 
cise  duties  were  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1643,  being  then 
laid  on  the  makers  and  vendors  of  ale,  beer, 
cider,  and  perry.  Being  found  to  be  a  con¬ 
venient  and  productive  source  of  re  venue, they 
continued  to  gain  ground,  and  at  the  present 
time  furnish  about  two- sevenths  of  the  entire 
public  revenue  (or  some  £26,000,000).  In 
Britain  the  excise  include  duties  on  spirits 
and  beer,  licenses  on  dogs,  guns,  carriages, 
servants,  plate,  railways,  game,  &c.  Spirits 
and  beer  yield  over  £20,000,000. 

Exci'to-motor  action,  the  action  of  nerves 
distributed  to  muscular  organs  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  which  leads  to  movement.  Thus, 
irritation  of  a  nerve  supplying  a  muscle 
will  lead  to  contraction  of  the  muscle  by 
excito-motor  action,  and  irritation  of  certain 
nerves  distributed  to  blood-vessels  will  lead 
to  contraction  of  the  vessel  by  acting  on  its 
muscular  coat. 

Exclusion,  Bill  of,  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  British  Parliament  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  he 
being  a  R.  Catholic,  from  the  throne. 

Excommunication,  the  exclusion  of  a 
Christian  from  the  communion  and  spiritual 
privileges  of  the  church.  Excommunica¬ 
tion  was  pi’actised  early  by  the  Christian 
church.  A  distinction  gradually  arose  be¬ 
tween  a  lesser  and  a  greater  excommunica- 
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tion,  the  former  being  a  suspension  from 
church  privileges,  the  latter  a  formal  ex¬ 
pulsion  excluding  from  all  communion  with 
the  faithful.  In  the  middle  ages  the  popes 
often  excommunicated  whole  cities  and 
kingdoms.  In  such  a  case  all  religious  ser¬ 
vices  ceased  and  the  grave  inconveniences 
thus  caused  made  excommunication  a  for¬ 
midable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
till  with  frequent  abuse  it  lost  its  force. 
Besides  excommunication  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree  of  denunciation  called  anathema,  and 
cutting  the  offender  off  from  all  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith,  is 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
Church  of  England  both  the  less  and  the 
greater  excommunication  are  recognized. 

Excre'tion,  in  physiology,  the  separation 
and  carrying  off  of  waste  matter  from  an 
animal  body,  a  function  performed  by  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  the  skin,  be¬ 
sides  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Excubito'rium,  in  mediaeval  churches,  a 
gallery  where  public  watch  was  kept  at 
night  on  the  eve  of  some  festival,  and  from 
which  the  great  shrines  could  be  seen. 

Exe,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
Exmoor,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
after  a  southerly  course  of  about  50  miles 
falls  into  the  English  Channel  at  Exmouth. 

Execution,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ 
grounded  on  a  judgment  of  the  court  by 
which  the  writ  is  issued,  and  is  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  judgment 
into  effect,  by  having  it  executed.  Exe¬ 
cution  is  granted  by  a  court  only  upon  the 
judgments  given  by  the  same  court,  not 
upon  those  pronounced  by  another. 

Execution,  the  carrying  out  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death.  See  Capital  Punishment. 

Executioner,  the  official  who  carries  into 
effect  a  sentence  of  death,  or  inflicts  capital 
punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant. 
In  England  the  duty  of  executing  the  ex¬ 
treme  sentence  of  the  law  devolves  upon 
the  sheriff,  and  in  Scotland  on  the  civic 
magistracy,  but  in  practice  the  duty  is  per¬ 
formed  by  another  in  their  presence.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  sheriff. 

Executive,  that  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country  by  which  the  law’s  are 
carried  into  effect  or  the  enforcement  of 
them  superintended.  The  term  is  used  in 
distinction  from  the  legislative  and  the  judi¬ 
cial  departments,  and  includes  the  supreme 
magistrate,  whether  emperor,  king,  presi¬ 
dent,  or  governor,  his  cabinet  or  ministers, 
and  a  host  of  minor  officials. 


Exec'utor,  in  law,  is  one  appointed  by  a 
man’s  last  will  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
execution  after  the  testator’s  death.  The 
testator  may,  by  the  common  lawr,  appoint 
any  person  of  sound  mind  and  discretion, 
though  otherwise  under  some  legal  disabili¬ 
ties  as  to  contracting  and  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  in  general,  such  as  a  married  woman, 
or  a  minor.  The  duties  of  executors  and  of 
administrators  are,  in  general,  the  same,  the 
difference  of  the  two  depending  mostly  on 
the  mode  of  appointment,  the  executor  being 
nominated  by  the  testator,  the  administrator 
being  appointed  by  the  judge  of  probate. 
An  executor  is  liable  for  any  loss  occurring 
to  the  estate  through  negligence;  for  pay¬ 
ing  legatees  before  all  debts  are  discharged. 

Exegesis  (-je'sis),  the  exposition  or  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  science 
which  lays  down  the  principles  of  the  art 
of  sacred  interpretation  is  called  exegetics  or 
hermeneutics. 

Exequatur  (Lat.  ‘Let  him  accomplish’), 
a  written  recognition  of  a  consul  or  com¬ 
mercial  agent  issued  by  the  government  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  authorizing  him 
to  exercise  his  powers. 

Exergue  (egz-erg'),  the  small  space  be¬ 
neath  the  base  line  of  a  subject  engraved  on 
a  coin  or  medal,  left  for  the  date,  engraver’s 
name,  or  something  of  minor  importance. 

Ex'eter,  a  city,  river-port,  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Exe,  10  miles  north-west  from  its  out¬ 
let  in  the  English  Channel.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  an 
acclivity  rising  from  the  river,  and  has  hand¬ 
some  squares,  terraces,  and  streets.  Amongst 
the  objects  of  interest  are  the  cathedral 
(founded  1112),  the  remains  of  the  castle  of 
Kougemont,  the  Guildhall,  the  Albert  Me¬ 
morial  Museum,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  &c. 
Exeter  has  iron-foundries,  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  paper-mills,  &c., 
and  ‘  Honiton  ’  lace  is  also  made.  By  means 
of  a  canal  vessels  of  300  tons  can  reach  the 
city.  The  largest  vesselsremain  at  Exmouth. 
Exeter  is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  British  settlement  long  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Isca  Damnoniorum.  The  city  long 
returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but 
lost  one  of  them  in  1885.  Pop.  37,580. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford,  a  college,  origi¬ 
nally  called  Stapledon  Hall,  founded  in 
1314  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  who  made  a  foundation  for  a  rector 
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and  twelve  fellows.  In  1404  Edmund 
Stafford,  bishop  of  Exeter,  added  two  fel¬ 
lowships  and  obtained  leave  to  give  the 
college  its  present  name. 

Exeter  Hall,  a  large  building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Strand,  London,  opened 
in  1831.  It  is  capable  of  containing  over 
3000  persons.  In  it  the  ‘  May  Meetings  ’ 
of  the  several  religions  societies  are  held. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

Exfoliation,  in  surgery,  the  process  by 
which  a  thin  layer  or  scale  of  dead  bone 
separates  from  the  sound  part. 

Exhibition,  a  benefaction  settled  for  the 
maintenance  of  undergraduates  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  England,  the  British  colonies, 
and  America.  In  Scotland  such  scholar¬ 
ships  are  called  bursaries. 

Exhibition,  Industrial,  an  exhibition  of 
works  of  industry  and  art  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  public  interest  and  promoting 
trade  and  manufactures.  In  1798  an  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French 
industry  was  held  at  Paris,  and  proved  so 
successful  that  in  1802,  during  the  consulate 
of  Napoleon,  another  was  held.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  these  exhibitions  were  so 
obvious  that  a  series  of  them  was  held  at 
intervals,  the  eleventh  and  last  being  held  at 
Paris  in  1849.  In  Britain  exhibitions  of  a 
more  or  less  local  nature  had  been  held  in 
Dublin  (1829),  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham,  and  annually  in  London  in  the 
premises  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  All  these 
had  been  generally  successful,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  holding  one  on  an  international  scale 
was  first  brought  fairly  before  the  public  in 
1848  by  Prince  Albert.  A  royal  commis¬ 
sion  was  issued  on  3d  Jan.  1850,  and  a 
guarantee  fund  raised  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription.  A  vast  structure  of  iron  and  glass, 
the  design  of  J oseph  Paxton,  was  erected  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  and  was  opened  by 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  1st  of  May,  1851.  The 
entire  area  was  about  19  acres;  the  number 
of  exhibitors  reached  15,000.  The  money 
drawn  for  admission  was  £505,107,  which 
left  a  balance  of  £150,000  after  paying  all 
expenses.  When  the  exhibition  was  over 
the  building  was  taken  down,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  material  was  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1855  the  first  French  Exposition 
Universelle  was  opened  in  Paris.  The 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sees,  and  covered  about  24  acres.  There 
were  in  all  about  24,000  exhibitors.  This 
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was  followed  by  the  national  exhibitions 
of  the  Dutch  at  Haarlem  and  the  Belgians 
at  Brussels,  both  in  1861,  and  the  following 
year  by  the  second  great  international  ex¬ 
hibition  held  in  London.  The  building, 
erected  at  South  Kensington,  covered  about 
17  acres.  The  aggregate  number  of  visitors 
from  1st  May  to  31st  October  was  6,211,103, 
the  money  taken  for  admission  amounted  to 
£328,858.  The  entire  costof  the  undertaking 
was  £321,000.  There  were  29,000  exhibitors. 
In  1865  an  exhibition  was  held  at  Dublin, 
which,  successful  in  other  respects,  was  a 
pecuniary  failure.  The  second  French  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the. 
1st  April,  1867,  and  closed  on  the  3d  No¬ 
vember.  It  was  erected  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  covered  about  37  acres.  The  ex¬ 
hibitors  numbered  nearly  50,000,  the  visitors 
about  10,000,000.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1871,  the  first  of  a  series  of  British  annual 
international  exhibitions  of  fine  arts  and  in¬ 
dustry  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  buildings  were  erected  in  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  gardens,  South  Kensington. 
This  was  followed  by  the  exhibitions  of  1872, 
1873,  and  1874,  but  they  having  proved  un¬ 
successful,  the  series  ceased.  In  1873  the 
first  Austrian  international  exhibition  was 
held  in  Vienna.  A  great  exhibition  was 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  centennial  festival  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  declaration  of  independence.  It  occupied 
60  acres,  and  had  nearly  10,000,000  visitors. 
A  third  French  International  Exhibition  was 
held  at  Paris  in  1878,  the  area  occupied 
amounting  in  all  to  140  acres,  the  visitors 
numbering  about  17,000,000.  A  fourth  was 
held  in  1889,  the  latter  being  partly  intended 
to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the 
French  Revolution.  One  of  the  features  in 
connection  with  it  is  the  famous  Eiffel 
Tower  of  iron,  984  feet  high,  and  thus  more 
than  400  feet  higher  than  any  other  structure. 
In  1883  a  seriesof  exhibitions  began  at  South 
Kensington,  London,  where  the  exhibits 
were  confined  to  articles  having  relation  to 
a  special  department.  To  this  series  be¬ 
longed  The  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883, 
the  Health  Exhibition  of  1884,  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Inventions  in  1885,  and  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  products  in 
1886.  This  latter  was  visited  by  5,550,749 
persons.  Besides  these  Edinburgh  had  an  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science, 
and  Arts  in  1886,  visited  by  2,769,632  per¬ 
sons.  In  1887  a  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  was  opened  at 
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Manchester,  and  was  visited  by  4,765,000 
persons.  In  the  following  year  a  great  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science, 
and  Art  was  held  at  Glasgow,  and  attracted 
during  the  season  5,748,379  visitors.  In 
1892-93  an  International  Exhibition  of 
majestic  proportions  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  to  commemorate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Exmoor7,  a  wild  and  hilly  district  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Somer¬ 


setshire,  extending  also  into  Devonshire, 
formerly  a  forest. 

Ex'mouth,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  10  miles  s.s.e.  of  Exeter,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe.  It  is  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  sea¬ 
bathing  places  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 
The  chief  industries  are  lace-making  and 
the  fisheries.  Pop.  6245. 

Exmouth,  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount, 
a  British  naval  officer,  born  in  1757.  He 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  served  as 
midshipman  in  the  Blonde  frigate  during 
the  American  war,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Lake  Champlain.  In  1782  he 
was  made  a  post-captain  for  a  brilliant 
action  in  the  Pelican,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1793  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  La  Nymphe.  From 
this  time  till  the  peace  in  1802  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  active  service.  In  1804,  on  the 
resumption  of  hostilities,  he  was  sent  to  take 
the  chief  command  on  the  East  India  station, 
in  the  Culloden ,  of  seventy-four  guns;  and 
here  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  had 


attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  His  next 
appointment  was  the  command  of  the  fleet 
blockading  the  Scheldt.  In  1814  he  was 
made  Baron  Exmouth  with  a  pension  of 
£2000  per  annum.  In  1816  he  proceeded 
to  Algiers  in  command  of  a  combined  fleet 
of  twenty-five  English  and  Dutch  ships  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  a  treaty  regarding  the 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery  which  the  dey 
had  violated.  He  bombarded  the  city  for 
seven  hours,  and  inflicted  such  immense 
damage  that  the  dey  consented  to  every 
demand.  Twelve  hundred  Christian  slaves 
were  by  this  exploit  restored  to  liberty. 
Lord  Exmouth  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  viscount  for  this  service.  In  1821  he 
retired  into  private  life,  and  he  died  23d 
January,  1833. 

Exoce'tus,  Exoccetus.  See  Flying-fish. 

Ex  odus  (Greek,  exodos,  a  going  out),  the 
name  given  in  the  Septuagint  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  it  describes 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are  partly  histori¬ 
cal,  describing  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  and  partly  legislative,  describ¬ 
ing  the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law. 
One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this 
book  is  that,  according  to  Scriptural  chro¬ 
nology,  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  was  only  215  years,  and  it  seems 
incredible  that  in  this  time  ‘  the  threescore 
and  ten  souls’  who  accompanied  Jacob  to 
Egypt  could  have  become  the  two  and  a  half 
millions  who  left  with  Moses. 

Exogenous  Plants  (eks-oj'e-nus),  or  Ex- 


1,  Section  of  a  Branch  of  three  years’  growth,  a.  Me¬ 
dulla  or  pith.  b.  Medullary  sheath,  ee,  Medullary  rays, 
cc,  Circles  of  annual  growth,  d.  Bark.  2,  Netted  veined 
Leaf  of  Exogen  (Oak).  3,  Dicotyledonous  Seed  of  Exogen. 
a  a,  Cotyledons.  4,  Germination  of  Dicotyledonous  Seed. 
a  a.  Seed-leaves  or  Cotyledons,  o,  Plumula.  5,  Exogenous 
Flower  (Crowfoot). 

ogens,  those  plants  whose  stems  are  formed 
by  successive  additions  to  the  outside.  Th« 
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exogens  are  the  largest  primary  class  of  plants 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  their  increase 
by  annual  additions  of  new  layers  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  their  stems,  formed  in  the  cambium 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  is  a  feature 
in  which  they  differ  essentially  from  en- 
dogens,  whose  wood  is  formed  by  successive 
augmentations  from  the  inside.  The  con¬ 
centric  circles  thus  annually  formed,  distin¬ 
guishable  even  in  the  oldest  trees,  aid  in 
computing  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  stem 
and  branches  also  exhibit  a  central  pith  and 
medullary  rays  extending  outwards  to  the 
bark.  All  the  trees  of  cold  climates,  and 
the  principal  part  of  those  in  hot,  are  exo¬ 
genous,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from 
those  that  are  endogenous  by  the  reticulated 
venation  of  their  leaves,  and  by  their  seeds 
having  two  cotyledons  (dicotyledonous).  The 
parts  of  the  flower  are  generally  in  fours  or 
fives. 

Ex'orcism,  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits 
by  certain  forms  of  words  or  ceremonies. 
An  opinion  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church 
that  certain  persons,  those  particularly  who 
were  afflicted  with  certain  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially  madness  and  epilepsy,  were  possessed 
by  evil  spirits.  Over  such  persons  forms  of 
conjuration  were  pronounced,  and  this  act 
was  called  exorcism.  There  were  even  cer¬ 
tain  men  who  made  this  a  regular  profes¬ 
sion,  and  were  called  exorcists.  Exorcism 
still  makes  a  part  of  the  beliefs  of  some 
churches.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Church  exorcist 
is  one  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy. 

Ex'osmose,  the  opposite  of  endosmose 
(which  see). 

ExostenTma,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Cinchonacese.  The  species  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  E.  caribeeum  and  E.  flori- 
bunda  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  true  cinchona,  but  without  any  trace  of 
either  cinchonine  or  quinine. 

Exosto'sis,  in  med.,  a  bony  excrescence  or 
growth  from  one  of  the  bony  structures  of 
the  body.  It  is  generally  found  at  the  end 
of  long  bones  near  the  joints,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  skull.  Amputation  is  gener¬ 
ally  required. 

Exot'ic,  belonging  to  foreign  countries; 
a  term  used  especially  of  plants.  Exotic 
plants  are  such  as  belong  to  a  soil  and 
climate  entirely  different  from  the  place 
where  they  are  raised.  They  are  nearly 
always  greenhouse  or  hothouse  plants. 

Expansion,  in  physics,  is  the  enlargement 
or  increase  in  the  bulk  of  bodies,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  a  change  in  their  temperature. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  general  effects  of 
heat,  being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever, 
whether  solid  or  fluid.  The  expansion  of 
fluids  varies  considerably,  but,  in  general, 
the  denser  the  fluid,  the  less  the  expansion; 
thus  water  expands  more  than  mercury, 
and  spirits  of  wine  more  than  water;  and, 
commonly,  the  greater  the  heat,  the  greater 
the  expansion;  but  this  is  not  universal,  for 
there  are  cases  in  which  expansion  is  pro¬ 
duced,  not  by  an  increase,  but  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  temperature.  Water,  in  cooling, 
ceases  to  contract  at  42°  F. ;  and  at  about 
39°,  just  before  it  reaches  the  freezing  point 
(32°),  it  begins  to  expand  again,  and  more 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  freezing  point  is 
reached.  This  expansion  is  about  one- 
eleventh  of  its  bulk,  and  accounts  for  the 
bursting  of  pipes,  &c.,  when  water  is  freez¬ 
ing  in  them. 

Expectation,  in  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
the  value  of  any  prospect  of  prize  or  pro¬ 
perty  depending  upon  the  happening  of  some 
uncertain  event.  A  sum  of  money  in  ex¬ 
pectation  upon  a  certain  event  has  a  deter¬ 
minate  value  before  that  event  happens. 
If  the  chances  of  receiving  or  not  receiving 
a  hundred  pounds,  when  an  event  arrives, 
are  equal;  then,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
event  the  expectation  is  worth  half  the 
money. — Expectation  of  life,  the  probable 
duration  of  the  life  of  individuals  of  any 
given  age.  A  rough  estimate  of  any  one’s 
expectation  of  life  is  made  by  calculating 
two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  his  or 
her  present  age  and  eighty. 

Expec'torants,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
which  favour  the  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  windpipe  and  air- passages  of  the  lungs. 
Such  are  the  stimulating  gums  and  resins, 
squills,  ipecacuanha,  &c. 

Experiment,  an  operation  designed  to 
discover  some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or 
effect,  or  to  establish  it  when  discovered. 
It  differs  from  observation  in  the  fact  that 
the  phenomena  observed  are,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  controlled  by  human  agency. 
Experiment  distinguishes  the  modern  me¬ 
thod  of  investigating  nature,  and  to  it  we 
owe  the  rapid  strides  made  in  chemistry, 
physics,  &c. 

Expert',  a  person  eminently  skilled  in  any 
particular  branch  or  profession ;  specifically, 
a  scientific  or  professional  witness  who  gives 
evidence  on  matters  connected  with  his  pro¬ 
fession,  as  an  analytical  chemist  or  a  person 
skilled  in  handwriting. 


EXPLOITS  - 

Exploits',  River  of,  a  river  which  tra¬ 
verses  nearly  the  whole  of  Newfoundland 
from  s.w.  to  N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Exploits.  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and 
is  navigable  for  steamers  12  miles. 

Explo'sion,  a  sudden  bursting,  generally 
due  to  the  rapid  production  of  gaseous  mat¬ 
ter  from  solids  or  liquids.  Thus  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  gunpowder  is  due  to  the  sudden 
formation  and  expansion  of  gases  into  which 
the  powder  is  converted  by  chemical  agency. 
Explosions  are  often  caused  by  the  elastic 
force  of  steam  confined  in  boilers,  &c. 

Explo'sives  are  compounds  practically 
available  in  war,  in  mining,  and  in  general 
use  for  the  sudden  development  of  immense 
force.  They  comprise  gunpowder,  gun-cot¬ 
ton,  nitro-glycerine  with  its  compounds  dy¬ 
namite,  litho-fracteur,  &c.  An  Explosives 
Act  for  Britain,  to  amend  the  law  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  manufacturing,  keeping,  selling, 
carrying,  and  importing  explosive  substances, 
was  passed  in  1875;  and  an  amendment  act 
to  check  the  use  of  explosives  for  felonious 
purposes  became  law  in  1883. 

Expo'nent,  in  algebra,  the  number  or 
figure  which,  placed  above  a  root  at  the 
right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that  root  is 
repeated  or  how  many  multiplications  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  power.  Thus  a? 
denotes  the  second  power  of  the  root  a ,  that 
is,  a  multiplied  by  a ;  a4  denotes  the  fourth 
power.  The  figure  is  the  exponent  or  index 
of  the  power.  To  express  the  roots  of 
quantities  fractional  exponents  are  used : 

1  1  ll 

thus  a  ,  a  ,  a»,  denote  the  square  root,  the 
cubic  root,  and  the  n^  root  of  a. 

Ex  Post  Facto,  in  law,  by  something  done 
after  and  bearing  upon  something  previously 
done;  thus  a  law  is  said  to  be  ex  post  facto, 
or  retrospective,  when  it  is  enacted  to  pun¬ 
ish  an  offence  committed  before  the  passing 
of  the  law. 

Express',  a  special  message,  messenger,  or 
conveyance,  sent  on  a  particular  occasion. 
The  name  is  given  to  any  regular  provision 
made  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  mes¬ 
sages,  parcels,  commissions,  and  the  like; 
and  particularly  to  a  railway  train  which 
travels  at  a  specially  high  rate  of  speed, 
stopping  only  at  the  principal  stations. 

Expressed  Oils,  in  chemistry,  are  those 
which  are  obtainable  from  bodies  only  by 
pressing,  to  distinguish  them  from  mineral 
and  essential  oils,  which  last  are,  for  the 
most  part,  obtained  by  distillation. 

Extension,  (1)  In  physics  and  metaph., 


-  EXTRACT. 

that  property  of  a  body  by  which  it  occupies 
a  portion  of  space.  Extension  is  an  essential 
as  well  as  a  general  property  of  matter,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conception  of  mat¬ 
ter,  however  minute  may  be  the  particle, 
without  connecting  with  it  the  idea  of  its 
having  a  certain  bulk  and  occupying  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  space.  Every  body,  how¬ 
ever  small,  must  have  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness ;  that  is,  it  must  possess  the 
property  of  extension.  Figure  or  form  is 
the  result  of  extension,  for  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  body  has  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  without  its  having  some  kind  of 
figure,  however  irregular.  (2)  In  logic,  ex-  » 
tension  is  the  extent  of  the  application  of  a 
general  term,  that  is,  the  objects  collectively 
which  are  included  under  it;  thus,  the  word 
figure  is  more  extensive  than  triangle,  circle, 
parallelogram,  &c.;  European  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  French,  Frenchman,  German,  &c. 
Matter  and  mind  are  the  most  extensive 
terms  of  which  any  definite  conception  can 
be  formed.  Extension  is  contrasted  with 
comprehension  or  intension. 

Extincteur  (eks-tan-tcur),  an  apparatus 
for  the  extinction  of  fire,  consisting  of  a 
metallic  case  containing  water  and  materials 
for  generating  carbonic  acid.  When  re¬ 
quired  the  materials  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  by  pushing  a  rod  which  breaks  a  bottle 
containing  acid,  the  gas  mixes  with  the 
water,  and  the  pressure  generated  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  project  the  water  charged  with  the 
gas  to  a  distance  of  40  or  50  feet. 

Ex'tract,  a  term  to  denote  all  that  can  be 
dissolved  out  of  a  substance  by  a  specified 
menstruum,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
&c.  In  modern  pharmacy  the  term  is 
applied  to  two  kinds  of  preparation  from 
vegetables.  One  is  got  by  digesting  the 
plant  in  water  or  other  solvent,  and  eva¬ 
porating  or  distilling  away  the  excess  of 
solvent  until  the  extracted  matter  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  inspissated.  The  other  is  got  by 
bruising  the  plant  in  a  mortar,  separating 
the  juice,  warming  it  until  the  green  colour¬ 
ing  matter  separates,  and  filtering  it  off. 
The  juice  is  next  heated  until  the  albu¬ 
men  coagulates,  and  again  filtered.  The 
juice  is  now  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  the 
green  colouring  matter  added  and  well 
mixed,  and  the  evaporation  is  thereafter 
continued  until  the  required  concentration 
is  attained.  Extracts  must  be  capable  of 
being  redissolved,  so  as  to  form  a  solution 
like  that  from  which  they  were  derived. 
Extracts  are  used  in  cookery,  medicine,  and 
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the  manufacture  of  perfumery. — Extract  of 
Meat  (extractum  carnis)  is  a  soft,  yellowish- 
brown,  solid,  or  very  thick  syrup,  which  is 
employed  as  a  portable  soup.  It  is  now 
manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  pro¬ 
cesses  proposed  by  Liebig. 

Extradi'tion,  the  act  by  which  a  person 
accused  of  a  crime  is  given  up  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  whose  territories  he  has  taken 
refuge  to  the  government  of  which  he  is  a 
subject.  Conventions  have  been  entered 
into  by  Britain  with  almost  all  civilized 
countries  for  the  apprehension  and  extra¬ 
dition  of  persons  charged  with  particular 
offences,  especially  those  of  the  most  heinous 
stamp,  such  as  murder,  robbery,  embezzle¬ 
ment,  arson,  rape,  piracy,  &c.  The  Extra¬ 
dition  Act  of  1870  makes  special  provision 
that  no  criminal  shall  be  surrendered  for  a 
political  offence,  and  that  the  criminal  shall 
not  be  tried  for  any  but  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  demanded. 

Extra'dos,  the  external  outline  or  curve 
of  an  arch.  See  Arch. 

Extravagan'za,  in  music,  the  drama,  &c., 
a  species  of  composition  designed  to  produce 
effect  by  its  wild  irregularity  and  incoher¬ 
ence;  differing  from  a  burlesque  in  being 
an  original  composition  and  not  a  mere  tra¬ 
vesty. 

Extravasation,  an  escape  of  some  fluid, 
as  blood  or  urine,  from  the  vessel  containing 
it.  Blood  extravasation,  in  contusions  and 
other  accidents,  is  when  blood-vessels  are 
ruptured  by  the  injury,  and  the  blood  finds 
its  way  into  the  neighbouring  tissues.  In 
some  accidents  to  the  urethra  and  bladder 
extravasation  of  urine  is  a  very  serious  oc¬ 
currence. 

Extreme  Unction  has  been,  since  the 
12th  century,  one  of  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  performed  in 
cases  of  mortal  disease  by  anointing  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth, 
hands,  feet,  and  reins  (in  the  case  of  males). 
It  is  administered  after  confession  and  the 
eucharist,  and  is  believed  to  remove  the  last 
stains  of  sin.  It  can  only  be  administered 
by  a  bishop  or  priest,  and  is  not  applied  in 
the  case  of  young  children  or  excommuni¬ 
cated  persons. 

Extremities,  the  limbs,  as  distinguishing 
them  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  the  head  and  trunk.  The  extremities 
are  four  in  number,  in  man  named  upper 
and  lower;  in  other  animals  anterior  and 
posterior. 

Exu'ma,  Great  and  Little,  two  of  the 
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Bahama  Islands.  The  former  is  30  miles 
long  and  3  miles  wide,  and  has  a  good  har¬ 
bour.  Pop.  2300. 

Exu'viae,  the  cast-off  parts  or  coverings  of 
animals,  as  the  skins  of  serpents  and  cater¬ 
pillars,  the  shells  of  lobsters,  &c. 

Eyalet  (I'a-let),  a  former  administrative 
division  of  the  Turkish  empire,  subdivided 
into  sanjaks  or  provinces,  and  kazas  or  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  was  ruled  by  a  pasha,  and  gave 
place  to  the  vilayet  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  empire  in  1871. 

Eyck  (ik),  Hubert  and  Jan  van,  brothers, 
famous  painters  of  the  old  Flemish  school, 
born  at  Maaseyck,  Hubert  in  1366,  Jan 
probably  about  1390.  They  lived  first  at 
Bruges,  whence  the  younger  brother  is 
called  John  of  Bruges,  and  afterwards  at 
Ghent,  to  which  they  removed  about  1420. 
Here  they  executed  the  celebrated  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Lamb  for  the  cathedral  of  Ghent; 
a  painting  which,  in  its  different  parts,  con¬ 
tains  above  three  hundred  figures,  and  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  was  in  two  horizontal  divi¬ 
sions,  comprising  ten  panels,  of  which  only  the 
two  central  ones  remain  at  Ghent,  the  others 
being  at  Berlin.  Hubert  did  not  live  to 
see  it  completed.  He  died  at  Ghent  (1426), 
as  did  also  his  sister  Margaret,  who  was  like¬ 
wise  a  painter  (1431).  Jan  finished  the  work 
in  1432,  and  returned  to  Bruges,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1441,  and  executed  several  excellent  pieces. 
His  reputation  became  very  great  even  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  by  his  share  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  oil-painting;  the  original  invention 
of  which  has  been  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
him  by  many.  Jan  van  Eyck  also  introduced 
improvements  in  linear  and  aerial  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  in  painting  upon  glass. 

Eye,  the  visual  apparatus  of  animals,  con¬ 
sisting  in  man  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the 
muscles  which  move  it,  and  of  its  append¬ 
ages,  which  are  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows, 
and  the  lachrymal  apparatus.  The  walls  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye  are  formed  principally 
of  two  fibrous  membranes;  one  white  and 
opaque  —  the  sclerotic  (Gr.  skleros,  hard) 
— which  envelops  two-thirds  of  the  globe 
posteriorly;  and  the  other  transparent,  and 
resembling  a  horny  plate,  whence  its  name, 
cornea  (Lat.  corneus,  horny).  The  scle¬ 
rotic  is  a  tough  fibrous  coat,  and  is  the 
part  to  which  the  phrase  ‘white  of  the  eye’ 
is  applied.  In  the  front  of  the  globe  the 
sclerotic  is  abruptly  transformed  into  the 
transparent  portion  (the-  cornea),  which  is 
circular,  and  which  forms  a  window  through 
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which  one  can  see  into  the  interior.  A  mu¬ 
cous  membrane,  the  conjunctiva ,  so  named 
because  it  unites  the  eye  to  the  lid,  spreads 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
then  folds  back  on  itself  and  lines  the  inter¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  eyelids.  On  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sclerotic  is  a  vascular  mem¬ 
brane  called  the  choroicl.  This  is  essentially 
the  blood-vessel  coat  of  the  eyeball.  The 
front  part  of  the  choroid  terminates  about 
the  place  where  the  sclerotic  passes  into  the 
cornea  in  a  series  of  ridges,  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  circular  space  thus  left  in  front 
by  the  termination  of  the  choroid  is  occupied 
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Interior,  a,  Pupil.  5,  Iris,  c,  Cornea,  d.  Crystalline 
lens,  e,  Vitreous  humour.  /,  Retina,  g,  Choroid  coat. 
h.  Sclerotic  coat,  i  i,  Central  vein  of  the  retina,  k,  Optic 
nerve,  m.  Ciliary  processes,  n.  Ciliary  ligament  or  circle. 

Exterior.  I,  Eyebrow,  op,  Upper  and  lower  eyelid. 
x  x.  Eyelashes.  The  pupil  and  iris  are  also  shown  at  a 
and  b  respectively. 


by  the  iris,  a  round  curtain,  the  structure 
seen  through  the  cornea,  differently  coloured 
in  different  individuals.  In  its  centre  is  a 
round  hole,  the  pupil,  which  appears  as  if  it 
were  a  black  spot.  The  iris  forms  a  sort  of 
transverse  partition  dividing  the  cavity  of 
the  eyeball  into  two  chambers,  a  small  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  filled  with  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  a  large  posterior  chamber  filled  with 
vitreous  humour.  The  iris  consists  of  a 
framework  of  connective  tissue,  and  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface  is  lined  by  cells  containing 
pigment  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  eye. 
In  its  substance  are  bundles  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibres,  one  set  being  arranged  in  a 
ring  round  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  the 
other  set  radiating  from  the  pupil  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  In  a  bright  light  the 
circular  fibres  contract  and  the  pupil  is 
made  smaller;  but  in  the  dark  these  fibres 
relax  and  cause  the  pupil  to  dilate  more  or 
less  widely,  thus  allowing  only  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  luminous  rays  to  enter  the  eye  which 
is  necessary  to  vision.  Just  behind  the 
pupil  is  the  crystalline  lens,  resembling 
a  small,  very  strongly  magnifying  glass, 
convex  on  each  side,  though  more  so  be¬ 
hind.  The  greater  or  less  convexity  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  lens  determines  whether  the 


vision  is  long  or  short.  The  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  choroid,  or  rather  the  pigmen¬ 
tary  layer  which  covers  it,  is  lined  by  the 
retina  or  nervous  tunic  upon  which  the  ob¬ 
jects  are  depicted  that  we  see.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  enters  the  eye  at  its  posterior 
part  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball,  and  forms  at 
the  bottom  of  the  globe  an  enlargement, 
which  is  called  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Microscopists  describe  the  retina  as  being 
composed  of  five,  or  even  eight  layers,  of 
which  the  internal  one  is  vascular  and  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  vitreous;  the  external  one,  very 
important  in  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
is  the  membrane  of  Jacob.  It  is  composed  of 
cones  and  cylinders  or  rods,  joined  together 
like  the  stakes  of  a  palisade,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  membrane,  and  forming 
by  their  free  extremities  a  mosaic,  each 
microscopic  division  of  which  is  about  O'OOl 
of  a  line  in  diameter  according  to  Robin, 
and  0  0008  of  a  line  according  to  Helm¬ 
holtz  ;  and  represents  a  section  of  a  rod. 
These  rods  and  cones  are  believed  to  be  the 
agents  by  whose  aid  the  waves  of  light  be¬ 
come  transformed  into  the  stimulus  of  a  sen¬ 
sation.  The  ocular  globe  is  put  in  motion 
in  the  orbit  by  six  muscles,  grouped  two  by 
two,  which  raise  or  lower  the  eye,  turn  it  in 
ward  or  outward,  or  on  its  antero-posterior 
axis.  In  these  movements  the  centre  of 
the  globe  is  immovable,  and  the  eye  moves 
round  its  transverse  and  vertical  diameters. 
These  three  orders  of  movements  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  made 
singly  or  in  combination,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  direct  the  pupil  towards  all  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  orbit.  Each  eye  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  eyelids,  moved  by  muscles, 
which  shield  it  from  too  much  light  and  keep 
it  from  being  injured.  They  are  fringed  with 
short  fine  hairs  called  eyelashes ;  and  along 
tlm  edge  of  the  lids  is  a  row  of  glands  similar 
to  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin.  The  eye¬ 
brows,  ridges  of  thickened  integument  and 
muscle,  situated  on  the  upper  circumference 
of  the  orbit  and  covered  with  short  hairs, 
also  regulate  to  some  extent  the  admission 
of  light  by  muscular  contraction.  In  rep¬ 
tiles,  some  fishes  (sharks,  &c.),  in  birds,  and 
in  some  mammals  a  third  eyelid  or  nicti¬ 
tating  membrane  is  present,  and  can  be 
drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  eye  so  as  to 
clear  it  of  foreign  matters,  and  also  to 
modify  the  light.  The  lachrymal  apparatus 
is  composed  of,  firstly,  the  lachrymal  gland, 
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which  lies  in  a  depression  of  the  orbital  arch; 
secondly,  of  the  lachrymal  canals,  by  which 
the  tears  are  poured  out  upon  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  a  little  above  the  border  of  the  upper 
lid;  thirdly,  the  lachrymal  ducts,  which  are 
destined  to  receive  the  tears  after  they  have 
bathed  the  eye,  and  of  which  the  orifices  or 
lachrymal  points  are  seen  near  the  internal 
commissure  of  the  lids;  fourthly,  the  lach¬ 
rymal  sac,  in  which  the  lachrymal  ducts  ter¬ 
minate,  and  which  empties  the  tears  into  the 
nasal  canal.  The  tears,  by  running  over  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  render  it  supple 
and  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  globe 
and  eyelids  by  lessening  the  friction.  The 
influence  of  moral  or  physical  causes  in¬ 
creases  their  secretion,  and  when  the  lach¬ 
rymal  ducts  do  not  suffice  to  carry  them  off 
they  run  over  the  lids. 

Vision. — The  retina  renders  the  eye  sen¬ 
sible  of  light,  and  we  may  therefore  consider 
it  as  the  essential  organ  of  vision.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  other  portions  is  to  converge  the 
luminous  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  surface  of 
the  retina,  a  condition  necessary  for  distinct 
vision  and  the  clear  perception  of  objects. 
The  visual  impressions  are  transmitted  from 
the  retina  to  the  brain  by  means  of  the 
optic  nerve,  of  which  that  membrane  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  expansion.  The  two  optic 
nerves  converge  from  the  base  of  the  orbit 
toward  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
where  there  is  an  interlacement  of  their 
fibres  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of 
the  right  nerve  goes  to  the  left  side  of 
the  brain,  and  a  part  of  the  left  nerve  to 
the  right  side;  this  is  called  the  chiasma  or 
commissure  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  advantage  of  having  two  eyes  is  in 
the  estimation  of  distance  and  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  relief.  In  order  to  see  a  point  as 
single  by  two  eyes  we  must  make  its  two 
images  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
retinas;  and  this  implies  a  greater  or  less 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  according  as 
the  object  is  nearer  or  more  remote.  To 
accommodate  the  eye  to  different  distances 
the  lens  is  capable  of  altering  itself  with 
great  precision  and  rapidity.  When  we  look 
at  a  near  object  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  bulges  forward,  becoming  more  convex 
the  nearer  the  object ;  the  more  distant 
the  object  the  more  the  lens  is  flattened. 
When  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  any  of  the  humours,  is 
destroyed,  either  partially  or  entirely,  then 
will  partial  or  total  blindness  follow,  since 
no  image  can  be  formed  upon  the  retina; 
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but  although  all  the  humours  and  the 
cornea  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  retain 
their  proper  forms,  which  is  likewise  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinct  vision,  yet,  from  weakness 
or  inactivity  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  injury 
of  the  central  ganglia  with  which  it  is 
connected,  weakness  of  sight  or  total  blind¬ 
ness  may  ensue.  Defective  vision  may  also 
arise  from  the  crystalline  lens  being  so  con¬ 
vex  as  to  form  an  image  before  the  rays 
reach  the  retina  (a  defect  known  as  short 
sight  or  myopia),  in  which  case  distinct 
vision  will  be  procured  by  interposing  a 
concave  lens  between  the  eye  and  the  object 
of  such  a  curvature  as  shall  cause  the  rays 
that  pass  through  the  crystalline  lens  to 
meet  on  the  retina;  or  the  lens  may  be  too 
flat,  as  is  the  case  in  old  age,  a  defect  which 
is  corrected  by  convex  lenses.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  life  the  organs  of  sight  appear  as 
mere  pigment  spots.  Ascending  higher, 
simple  lenses  or  refracting  bodies  occur. 
Insects,  crustaceans,  &c.,  have  large  masses 
of  simple  eyes  or  ocelli  aggregated  together 
to  form  compound  eyes — the  separate  facets 
or  lenses  being  optically  distinct,  and  some¬ 
times  numbering  many  thousands.  In  the 
molluscs  well -developed  eyes  approaching 
in  structure  those  of  the  highest  animals 
ai’e  found  ;  and  in  all  vertebrate  animals 
the  organ  of  vision  corresponds  generally  to 
what  has  been  described,  though  they  vary 
much  in  structure  and  adaptation  to  the 
surroundings  of  the  animal. 

Eye,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  signifies 
a  bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber. 

Eye  (a),  a  municipal  borough,  England, 
county  Suffolk,  19  miles  north  of  Ipswich. 
Up  till  1885  it  sent  a  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  it  still  gives  name  to  a  pari.  div. 
of  the  county.  Pop.  2296. 

Eyebright  ( Euphrasia  officinalis ),  a  small 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Scro- 
phulariaceae,  which  is  common  in  Britain 
and  most  parts  of  Europe,  in  North  Asia, 
&c.  It  is  annual,  from  3  to  8  inches  high, 
often  much  branched.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  bitter  taste.  Under  the  name  of  euphrasy 
it  formerly  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Eyelid.  See  Eye. 

Eyemouth,  a  fishing  town  of  Berwick¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eye, 
an  important  place  in  the  13th  century. 
Pop.  2825. 

Eye-piece,  in  a  telescope,  microscope,  or 
other  optical  instrument,  the  lens,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  lenses  to  which  the  eye  is  applied. 


EYLAU - FABER. 


Eylau  (i'lou),  a  small  town,  about  28  miles 
distant  from  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  famous 
for  a  bloody  battle  fought  between  Napoleon 
and  the  allied  Russians  and  Prussians,  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  February,  1807.  Both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  was  about  20,000  men,  while  that  of 
the  French  must  have  been  considerably 
greater. 

Eyre  (ar),  Edward  John,  Australian  ex¬ 
plorer  and  colonial  governor,  born  in  York¬ 
shire  1815.  He  went  to  Australia  in  1833. 
In  1839  he  discovered  Lake  Torrens,  and  in 
1840  explored  its  eastern  shores  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Flinders  Range.  He  then  commenced 
his  perilous  journey  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Australian  Bight,  and  reached  King 
George’s  Sound,  in  Western  Australia,  a 
distance  of  1200  miles,  with  a  single  native 
boy,  having  left  Adelaide  more  than  a  year 
before.  In  1845  he  published  Discoveries 
in  Central  Australia.  After  filling  several 
governorships  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Jamaica  in  1862.  In  1865  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  negro  rebellion  which  he 
crushed  with  some  severity,  and  was  recalled. 
On  his  return  to  England  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  others  took  measures  to  try  him  for 
murder,  but  failed.  Carlyle  was  one  of  his 
most  strenuous  defenders. 

Eyre,  Lake,  a  large  salt-water  lake  of 
South  Australia.  Area  about  4000  sq.  m., 
but  it  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in 
size. 

Eze'kiel  (‘God  shall  strengthen’),  the  third 


of  the  great  prophets,  a  priest,  and  the  son 
of  Buzi.  He  was  carried  away  when  young 
(about  599  B.C.)  into  the  Babylonish  capti¬ 
vity.  His  prophetic  career  extended  over  a 
period  of  22  years,  from  the  5th  to  the  27th 
year  of  the  captivity.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel 
contains  predictions  made  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  586  B.C.  (chaps.  i.-xxiv.);  pro¬ 
phecies  against  some  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  (chaps,  xxv.-xxxii.);  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  of  Israel  (xxxiii.-xxxix.); 
and  a  series  of  visions  relating  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people  after  the  restoration. 

Ezra,  a  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  and 
priest.  Under  his  guidance  the  second  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Jews  set  out  from  Babylon 
to  Palestine  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
I.,  about  458  b.c.  The  important  services 
rendered  by  Ezra  to  his  countrymen  on  that 
occasion,  and  also  in  arranging,  and  in  some 
measure,  it  is  believed,  settling  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  are  specially  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  and  he  has  even  been  regarded 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  nation.  Jose¬ 
phus  states  that  he  died  in  Jerusalem;  others 
assert  that  he  returned  to  Babylon,  and  died 
there  at  the  age  of  120  years.  The  Book  of 
Ezra  contains  an  account  of  the  favours 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Persian 
monarchs,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
Ezra’s  mission  to  J erusalem,  and  the  various 
regulations  and  forms  introduced  by  him. 
It  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly 
in  Chaldee,  which  have  led  some  to  conclude 
that  it  is  the  work  of  different  hands. 


F. 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  English  alpha¬ 
bet,  is  a  labio-dental  articulation,  formed 
by  the  passage  of  breath  between  the  lower 
lip  and  the  upper  front  teeth.  It  is  classed 
as  a  surd  spirant,  its  cori’esponding  sonant 
spirant  being  v ,  which  is  distinguished  from 
/  by  being  pronounced  with  voice  instead  of 
breath,  as  may  be  perceived  by  pronouncing 
ef,  ev.  (In  if,  of,  however,  /  is  —  v.)  The 
figure  of  the  letter  F  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ancient  Greek  digamma,  which  it  also 
closely  resembles  in  power. 

F,  in  music,  is  the  fourth  note  of  the  dia¬ 
tonic  scale. 

Fa,  the  name  given  by  Guido  to  the  fourth 
note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C. 

Faam-tea,  or  Faham-tea,  a  name  given 
to  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Anyrcccum  frag - 


vans,  an  orchid  growing  in  the  Mauritius 
and  in  India,  and  much  prized  for  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  its  leaves,  an  infusion  of  which  is 
used  as  a  stomachic  and  as  an  expectorant 
in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Faber,  Frederick  William,  D.  D.,  a  theo¬ 
logian  and  hymn-writer,  the  nephew  of 
George  Stanley  Faber,  born  at  Durham  in 
1814.  In  1845  he  became  a  convert  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  founded  the  oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  afterwards  transferred  to 
Brompton.  He  died  Sept.  26,  1863. 

Faber,  Rev.  George  Stanley,  D.D.,  an 
English  popular  theological  writer,  born  in 
1773,  near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln  College.  He  was  appointed  Bamp- 
ton  Lecturer  in  1801;  became  a  prebend  in 


FABII  - 

Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1831,  and  master  of 
Sherburn  Hospital,  Durham,  in  1832.  He 
died  27th  Jan.  1854.  Amongst  his  princi¬ 
pal  writings  are  Horse  Mosaicse,  The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Regeneration,  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies. 

Fabii  (fa'bi-i),  an  ancient  and  renowned 
family  of  Rome,  who,  having  undertaken 
the  duty  of  defending  Roman  territory 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Yeientines, 
established  themselves  at  a  post  on  the  river 
Cremera.  Being  drawn  into  an  ambush 
they  were  killed  to  a  man  (b.c.  477).  A 
boy  who  happened  to  be  left  in  Rome  be¬ 
came  the  second  founder  of  the  family. 
Among  its  celebrated  members  in  after- 
times  was  Fabius  Maximus,  whose  policy 
of  defensive  warfare  was  so  successful 
against  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war 
(B.c.  217 — );  and  Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived 
about  the  same  time  and  wrote  a  history  of 
Rome,  thus  being  the  earliest  Roman  his¬ 
torian. 

Fable,  in  literature,  a  term  applied  ori¬ 
ginally  to  every  imaginative  tale,  but  con¬ 
fined  in  modern  use  to  short  stories,  either 
in  prose  or  verse,  in  which  animals  and 
sometimes  inanimate  things  are  feigned  to 
act  and  speak  with  human  interests  and 
passions  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a 
moral  lesson  in  a  pleasant  and  pointed  man¬ 
ner.  The  fable  consists  properly  of  two 
parts — the  symbolical  representation  and 
the  application,  or  the  instruction  intended 
to  be  deduced  from  it,  which  latter  is  called 
the  moral  of  the  tale,  and  must  be  apparent 
•  in  the  fable  itself.  The  oldest  fables  are 
supposed  to  be  the  oriental;  among  these 
the  Indian  fables  of  Pilpay  or  Bidpai,  and 
the  fables  of  the  Arabian  Lolcman,  are  cele¬ 
brated.  (See  B idpai  and  Lokman.)  Amongst 
the  Greeks,  iEsop  is  the  master  of  a  simple 
but  very  effective  style  of  fable.  The  fables 
of  Ph;edrus  are  a  second-rate  Latin  version 
of  those  of  HCsop.  In  modern  times  Gellert 
and  Lessing  among  the  Germans,  Gay  among 
the  English,  the  Spanish  Yriarte,  and  the 
Russian  Ivan  Kriloff,  are  celebrated.  The 
first  place,  however,  amongst  modern  fabu¬ 
lists  belongs  to  the  French  writer  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  See  La  Fontaine. 

Fabliaux  (fab'li-o),  in  French  literature, 
the  short  metrical  tales  of  the  Trouvkres,  or 
early  poets  of  the  Langue  d’Oil,  composed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  These  productions  were  intended 
merely  for  recitation,  not  for  singing,  and 
had  as  their  principal  subjects  the  current 
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gossip  and  news  of  the  day,  which  were 
treated  in  a  witty  and  sarcastic  way.  The 
fabliaux  lashed  not  only  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bility  in  their  degeneracy,  but  even  mocked 
the  religious  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  knightly  doctrines  and  cere¬ 
monies. 

Fabria'no,  an  Episcopal  city  of  Italy,  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ancona.  Pop.  5593. 

Fabricius,  Caius  (with  the  cognomen  Lus- 
CINUS),  a  pattern  of  ancient  Roman  virtue  in 
his  fearlessness,  integrity,  moderation,  and 
contempt  of  riches.  After  having  conquered 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  enriched 
his  country  with  the  spoils,  of  which  he 
alone  took  nothing,  he  was  sent  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  tried 
in  vain  to  corrupt  him  by  large  presents. 
When  consul  in  279  B.c.  Fabricius  delivered 
up  to  Pyrrhus  his  treacherous  physician,  who 
had  offered  to  poison  his  royal  master  for  a 
sum  of  money.  In  gratitude  for  the  service 
the  king  released  the  Roman  prisoners  with¬ 
out  ransom.  In  275  b.c.  Fabricius  was 
chosen  censor.  He  died  about  250  b.c. 

Fabricius,  Johann  Albrecht,  a  German 
scholar,  born  at  Leipzig  in  1668,  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy 
at  Hamburg,  and  published  many  learned 
works,  amongst  which  are  his  Bibliotheca 
Latina,  Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica,  Biblio¬ 
theca  Antiquaria.  He  died  in  1736. 

Fabricius,  Johann  Christian,  German 
entomologist,  born  1748.  After  studying  at 
Copenhagen,  Leyden,  Edinburgh,  and  under 
Linnaeus  at  Upsala,  he  obtained  the  post  of 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University 
of  Kiel.  In  1775  appeared  his  System  of 
Entomology,  which  gave  to  this  science  an 
entirely  new  form.  In  1778  he  published 
his  Philosophia  Entomologica,  written  upon 
the  plan  of  the  well-known  Philosophia 
Botanica  of  Linnaeus.  He  died  March  3, 
1808. 

Fagade  (fa-sad'  or  fa-sad'),  the  face,  front 
view,  or  principal  elevation  of  a  building.  It 
usually  contains  the  principal  entrance. 

Facciolati  (fat-cho-lii'te)  Jacopo,  Italian 
classical  scholar,  born  1682,  died  1769;  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Padua.  The  most 
important  work  with  which  he  was  connected 
was  the  Totlus  Latinitatis  Lexicon,  compiled 
by  Forcellini  under  his  direction  and  with 
his  co-operation. 

Face,  the  front  part  of  the  head,  the  seat 
of  most  of  the  senses.  The  bony  basis  of  the 
face,  exclusive  of  the  thirty-two  teeth  (these 
not  being  in  the  strict  sense  bones),  is  com- 
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posed  of  fourteen  bones,  called,  in  anatomy, 
the  bones  of  the  face.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  skull  (osfrontis)  also  forms  an  important 
feature  of  the  face.  Of  all  these  bones  the 
lower  jaw  only  is  movable,  being  articulated 
with  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  other  bones 
are  firmly  joined  together  and  incapable  of 
motion.  In  brutes  the  jaws  project  much 
more  than  in  men,  and  form  the  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  face,  while  the  forehead 
recedes.  (See  Facial  A  ngle. )  The  face  of 
birds  comprehends  the  ophthalmic  regions, 
cheeks,  temples,  forehead  and  vertex;  the 
face  of  insects  includes  all  between  the  pro¬ 
boscis  and  the  prothorax. 

Facet,  Facette  (fas'et,  fa-set' ;  literally  a 
little  face),  one  of  a  series  of  small  circum¬ 
scribed  plane  surfaces,  as  one  of  the  small 
plane  surfaces  of  a  crystal  or  a  cut  gem. 

Face  tiae,  humorous  sayings,  witticisms, 
jests.  There  have  been  many  collections  of 
such.  Amongst  the  most  notable  are  the 
Jests  of  Hierocles,  an  old  Greek  collection, 
the  Liber  Facetiarum  of  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
the  Apophthegms  of  Bacon,  Joe  Miller’s 
Jest-Book,  &o. 

Facial  Angle,  an  angle  of  importance  in 
the  method  of  skull  measurement  introduced 
by  Camper,  the  Dutch  anatomist,  whosought 


Facial  Angle. 

1,  European.  2,  Negro. 


to  establish  a  connection  between  the  ma»ni- 
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tude  of  this  angle  and  the  intelligence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  and  men,  maintaining  that 
it  is  always  greater  as  the  intellectual  powers 
are  greater.  Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  great  occi¬ 
pital  cavity  across  the  external  orifice  of  the 
ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose,  and  another 
straight  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  nose, 
or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper  incisors,  to  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead,  then 
both  lines  will  form  an  angle  which  will  be 
more  or  less  acute.  In  apes  this  angle  is  only 
from  45°  to  60°;  in  the  skull  of  a  negro,  about 
70°;  in  a  European,  from  75°  to  So°.  In  an¬ 
other  mode  of  drawing  the  lines  the  angle 
included  between  them  varies  in  man  from 
90°  to  120°,  and  is  more  capable  of  compari¬ 


son  among  vertebrate  animals  than  the  angle 
of  Camper.  This  angle  though  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  the  comparison  of  races,  is  fal¬ 
lacious  as  a  test  of  individual  capacity. 

Facial  Nerve,  a  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair 
of  cranial  nerves,  a  motor  nerve  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  muscles  of  expression  on  either  side 
of  the  face.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  produces 
facial  paralysis, ,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  affected  side  is  smooth,  unwrinkled,  and 
motionless,  the  eyelids  are  wide  open  and 
cannot  be  closed,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
sound  side  having  it  all  their  own  way  drag 
the  mouth  to  that  side. 

Factor,  in  arithmetic,  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  from  the  multiplication  of 
which  proceeds  the  product;  thus  7  and  4 
are  the  factors  of  28.  In  algebra  any  ex¬ 
pression  which  is  considered  as  part  of  a 
product  is  considered  a  factor. 

Factor,  in  commerce,  an  agent  employed 
to  do  business  for  another  in  buying  or  sell¬ 
ing,  or  in  the  charge  of  property.  A  factor 
seems  to  differ  from  a  broker  in  holding  a 
wider  and  more  discretionary  commission 
from  his  employer,  in  being  able  to  buy  and 
sell  in  his  own  name,  and  in  having  a  lien 
on  goods  for  his  outlay;  but  the  difference 
depends  so  much  upon  the  usage  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  trade,  or  upon  the  special  instructions 
constituting  the  agency,  that  no  exact  line 
of  demarkation  can  be  drawn  between  them. 
The  term  factor  has  in  common  usage  gener¬ 
ally  given  place  to  the  terms  agent  and 
broker,  the  former  applied  in  the  more  gen¬ 
eral,  the  latter  in  the  more  restricted  sense. 
It  is  still  retained  in  some  special  cases,  as 
in  that  of  house  factors  and  factors  on  landed 
property  in  Scotland,  who  have  charge  of  the 
letting  and  general  management  of  house 
property,  farms,  &c. ;  called  in  England 
estate  agents. 

Fac'tory  (from  factor),  a  name  which 
appears  originally  to  have  been  given  to 
establishments  of  merchants  and  factors 
resident  in  foreign  countries;  it  now  more 
commonly  signifies  a  place  in  which  the 
various  processes  of  a  particular  manufac¬ 
ture  are  carried  on  simultaneously.  The 
rapid  growth  of  factories  in  this  sense  is  a 
comparatively  recent  development  of  in¬ 
dustry,  resulting  from  the  free  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of 
labour.  Amongst  the  advantages  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  system  are  generally  counted:  1st,  in¬ 
creased  productiveness  arising  from  the  mi¬ 
nute  division  of  labour;  2d,  the  mechanical 
accuracy  and  the  cheapness  of  the  product 
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turned  out  by  machinery;  3d,  the  facilities 
for  union  and  co-operation  for  common  im¬ 
provement  afforded  by  bringing  large  masses 
of  workmen  together.  But  this  last  con¬ 
sideration  is  probably  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  smaller  amount  of  inde¬ 
pendent  intelligence  called  forth  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  worker,  through  the  monotony  of 
the  minutely  subdivided  operations.  De¬ 
cided  disadvantages  of  the  factory  system 
are  the  unhealthiness  of  the  crowded  rooms, 
where  the  air  is  full  of  deleterious  elements; 
and  the  increasing  demand  on  the  labour  of 
women  and  children,  interfering  as  it  does 
with  the  economy  of  domestic  life.  See  also 
next  article. 

Factory  Acts,  acts  passed  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  factories  and  similar  establishments. 
Considering  that  women  and  children  were 
not  qualified  fully  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  strain  of  competition,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  legislature  has  passed  a  series  of  acts  to 
regulate  the  conditions  of  their  employment 
in  factories.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
first  act  passed  to  regulate  factory  employ¬ 
ment  in  England  was  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic  disease  which  committed  great 
havoc  among  the  younger  persons  employed 
in  factories  in  the  district  round  Manchester 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  An 
act  was  passed  (1802)  in  which  provision 
was  made  for  the  regular  cleansing  and  ven¬ 
tilation  of  mills  and  factories,  and  also  for 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour  to  twelve  daily. 
In  1819  an  act  followed  which  prescribed 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  in  the  course 
of  a  working  day,  and  prohibited  children 
under  nine  years  of  age  being  employed  in 
factorywork  at  all.  Various  acts  were  passed 
up  to  1878,  when  what  is  known  as  the 
Eactory  and  Workshop  Act  was  passed.  It 
consolidates  the  previous  series  of  statutes, 
and  may  be  said  to  contain  practically  all 
the  law  dealing  with  the  subject.  It  has 
general  provisions  regarding  drainage,  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery, 
&c.  In  textile  factories  the  hours  of  labour 
for  women  are  restricted  to  ten,  with  Satur¬ 
day  for  a  half-holiday.  The  hours  for  chil¬ 
dren  (those  under  fourteen  years  of  age)  are 
fixed  at  half  of  those-allowed  to  women  and 
young  persons  (‘young  persons’  being  de¬ 
fined  as  those  between  fourteen  and  eigh¬ 
teen).  Provision  is  made  for  holidays  and 
for  attendance  at  school  of  children  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories.  Special  provisions  for 
particular  kinds  of  factories  are  made  by 
separate  acts,  and  under  these  the  employ- 
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ment  of  females  and  young  persons  is  regu¬ 
lated  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  lace- 
factories,  manufactories  of  earthenware, 
lucifer  matches,  percussion  caps,  cartridges, 
blast-furnaces,  copper- mills,  forges,  foun¬ 
dries,  manufactories  of  machinery,  metal, 
india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  paper,  glass,  to¬ 
bacco,  letterpress  printing,  bookbinding,  &c. 
In  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union  in 
which  the  factory  is  an  industrial  feature 
there  is  some  legislation  relative  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  and  children.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  age  of  children  em¬ 
ployed,  and  attendance  at  public  schools 
for  a  certain  period  each  year  is  obligatory. 
The  daily  hours  of  labor  are  regulated. 
In  some  States  the  belting,  shafting,  etc., 
employed  must  be  securely  guarded.  Pen¬ 
alties  for  violation  of  these  provisions  are 
designated. 

Fac'ulse,  certain  luminous  spots  sometimes 
visible  on  the  sun’s  disc.  These  portions 
have  a  different  spectrum  from  the  other 
bright  parts  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  from  the 
maculae  or  dark  sun-spots.  See  Sun. 

Faculties,  Court  of,  in  English  law,  a 
jurisdiction  or  tribunal  belonging  to  the 
archbishop.  It  does  not  hold  pleas  in  any 
suits,  but  has  power  to  grant  licenses  or  dis¬ 
pensations,  such  as,  to  marry  without  banns, 
to  remove  bodies  previously  buried,  &c. 

Faculty,  the  members  taken  collectively 
of  the  medical  or  legal  professions;  thus  we 
speak  of  the  medical  faculty,  the  faculty  of 
advocates.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
professors  and  teachers  collectively  of  the 
several  departments  in  a  university;  as,  the 
faculty  of  arts,  of  theology,  of  medicine,  or 
of  law. 

Faculty,  in  law,  is  a  power  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  the  right  to  do  which  the  law  admits, 
or  a  special  privilege  granted  by  law  to  do 
something  which  would  otherwise  be  for¬ 
bidden. 

Fseces,  the  excrementitious  part  evacu¬ 
ated  by  animals.  It  varies  of  course  with 
different  species  of  animals,  according  to 
their  diet.  The  main  constituents  are  un- 
assimilable  parts  of  the  food,  on  which  the 
digestive  process  has  no  effect,  and  other 
portions,  quite  nutritious,  but  which  have 
escaped  digestion,  also  certain  waste  mat¬ 
ters,  &c.  In  disease  the  composition  varies 
extremely. 

Faed  (fad),  John,  R.S.A.,  artist,  born  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire  in  1820,  showed  artistic 
talent  at  an  early  age.  In  1841  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study,  and  some  years  later 
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acquired  considerable  reputation.  Among 
his  principal  works  are:  Shakspere  and  his 
Contemporaries ;  An  Incident  of  Scottish 
Justice;  The  Morning  after  Flodden ;  A 
Wappenshaw;  two  series  of  drawings  illus¬ 
trating  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  and 
The  Soldier’s  Return,  John  Anderson  my 
Jo,  Auld  Mare  Maggie.  In  1864  he  went 
to  London. 

Faed,  Thomas,  R.A.,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  the  same  place  in 
1826.  He  studied  in  Edinburgh,  where  at 
an  early  age  he  became  known  as  a  clever 
painter  of  rustic  subjects.  In  1852  he  set¬ 
tled  in  London,  where  he  won  a  high  repu¬ 
tation.  The  subjects  he  has  painted  are 
for  the  most  part  domestic  or  pathetic,  and 
in  these  he  has  contrived  and  told  his  own 
story,  and  that  with  a  success  that  emulates 
Wilkie.  Among  his  principal  works  are: 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Friends  (1849), 
The  Mitherless  Bairn  (1855),  The  First 
Break  in  the  Family  (1857),  Sunday  in  the 
Backwoods  (1859),  His  Only  Pair  (1860), 
From  Dawn  to  Sunset  (1861),  The  Last  o’ 
the  Clan  (1865).  A  number  of  Mr.  Faed’s 
works  have  been  engraved  in  large  size,  and 
have  been  very  popular. 

Faenza  (fa-en'za),  an  episcopal  city  of  N. 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  and  19  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Ravenna.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  Italian  city  in  which  earthen¬ 
ware  was  introduced;  hence  Faience  (which 
see).  The  manufacture  still  flourishes  here, 
and  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
spinning  and  weaving  silk.  Pop.  13,998. 

Fagging,  a  custom  which  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  generally  at  most  of  the  English 
schools,  and  is  still  practised  at  Eton,  Win¬ 
chester,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  one  or  two 
other  places.  It  consists  in  making  the 
junior  boys  act  as  servants  or  ‘fags’  in  the 
performance  of  multifarious  menial  offices 
for  the  elder  boys,  such  as  carrying  mes¬ 
sages,  preparing  breakfast,  &c.,  for  their  mas¬ 
ter,  in  return  for  which  the  elder  boy  ac¬ 
cepts  a  certain  responsibility  for  keeping- 
order,  and  becomes  the  recognized  adviser 
and  protector  of  his  ‘fags.’ 

Faggot-vote,  a  name  in  Britain  for  a  vote 
procured  by  the  purchase  of  property  so  as 
to  constitute  a  nominal  qualification  with¬ 
out  a  substantial  basis.  Faggot- votes  are 
chiefly  used  in  county  elections  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament.  The  way  in  wFich  they 
are  usually  manufactured  is  by  the  purchase 
of  a  property  which  is  divided  into  as  many 
lots  as  will  constitute  separate  votes,  and 


given  to  different  persons,  who  may  not  be 
resident  members  of  the  constituency. 

Fagot'to,  the  Italian  name  of  the  bassoon 
(which  see). 

Fahlerz  (fal'erts),  or  gray  copper  ore,  is  of 
a  steel-gray  or  iron-black  colour.  It  occurs 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  tetrahedron, 
also  massive  and  disseminated.  Its  fracture 
is  uneven  or  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity  4  ‘5.  It  consists  of  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  copper  with  iron  and  sulphur; 
but  it  also  contains  in  very  variable  propor¬ 
tions  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  and  silver. 

Fahlunite.  See  Falunite. 

Fahrenheit  (fa'ren-hlt),  Gabriel  Daniel, 
German  physicist,  known  for  his  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  thermometer,  was  born  at  Dant- 
zig  in  1686.  Abandoning  the  commercial 
profession  for  which  he  had  been  designed,  he 
settled  in  Holland  to  study  natural  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  1720  he  effected  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  by  the  use  of  quicksilver  instead  of 
spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers.  He  in¬ 
vented  the  Fahrenheit  scale  (see  Thermome - 
ter),  and  made  several  valuable  discoveries 
in  physics.  He  died  in  1736. 

Faidherbe  (fa-derb),  Louis  Leon  Cesar, 
a  French  general,  born  in  1818,  entered  the 
army  in  1840,  served  in  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Senegal  in  1854,  and  afterwards  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  Algiers  from  1867  to  1870.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  he  was  summoned 
by  the  government  of  the  National  Defence 
to  France  and  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  north.  He  fought  some  bloody 
but  indecisive  battles  with  the  Germans 
under  Manteuffel  and  Goeben.  After  the 
war  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by 
Lille,  his  native  place,  but  on  the  triumph 
of  Thiers  retired  from  politics  to  private 
life.  He  has  written  some  valuable  mono¬ 
graphs  on  Senegal,  the  Soudan,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa. 

Faience  (fa-}7ens'),  imitation  porcelain, 
a  kind  of  fine  pottery,  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  pottery  in  its  glazing,  beauty  of  form, 
and  richness  of  painting,  and  of  which  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  are  distinguished  by  critics.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Faenza, 
in  Italy,  where  a  fine  sort  of  pottery  called 
majolica  was  manufactured  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  The  majolica  reached  its 
greatest  perfection  between  1530  and  1560. 
In  the  Louvre,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Dresden 
are  rich  collections  of  it.  The  modern  fa¬ 
ience  appears  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  at  Faenza, 
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ns  an  imitation  of  majolica,  and  obtained  its 
name  in  France,  where  a  man  from  Faenza, 
having  discovered  »  similar  kind  of  clay  at 
Nevers,  had  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
it.  True  faience  is  made  of  a  yellowish  or 
ruddy  earth,  covered  with  an  enamel  which 
is  usually  white,  but  may  be  coloured.  This 
enamel  is  a  glass  rendered  opaque  by  oxide 
of  tin  or  other  suitable  material,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  not  only  to  glaze  the  body,  but  to 
conceal  it  entirely.  See  Pottery. 

Failly  (fa-ye),  Pierre  Louis  Charles 
Achille  de,  French  general,  born  in  1810. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  commanded  a  division  against  the 
Austrians  in  1859.  He  was  the  means  of 
introducing  the  Chassepot  rifle  into  the 
French  army,  and  commanded  the  troops 
which  dispersed  Garibaldi’s  irregulars  at 
Men  tana.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  Failly  received  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  but  was  severely  criti¬ 
cised  by  his  countrymen  for  the  unskilful¬ 
ness  of  his  operations  during  the  war.  H« 
died  Nov.  15,  1892. 

Faineants  (fa-na-an;  Fr.  ‘do-nothings’), 
a  sarcastic  epithet  applied  to  the  later  Mero¬ 
vingian  kings  of  France,  who  were  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace. 
Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  dy¬ 
nasty,  received  the  same  designation. 

Fainting,  or  syncope,  a  sudden  suspension 
of  the  heart’s  action,  of  sensation,  and  the 
power  of  motion.  It  may  be  produced  by 
loss  of  blood,  pain,  emotional  disturbance, 
or  organic  or  other  diseases  of  the  heart. 
It  is  to  be  treated  by  placing  the  patient  on 
his  back  in  a  recumbent  position  or  even 
with  head  slightly  depressed,  sprinkling  cold 
water  on  his  face,  applying  stimulant  scents 
to  the  nostrils,  or  anything  which  tends  to 
bring  back  the  blood  to  the  brain.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  fresh  cool  air  and  the  loosening 
of  any  tight  articles  of  dress  are  important. 

Fairbairn,  Patrick,  Scottish  theologian, 
born  1805,  died  1874.  He  became  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Established  Church,  but  joined 
the  Free  Church  at  the  disruption  in  1843. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  in  1856  principal  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  Among  his  works 
are:  Typology  of  Scripture;  Jonah,  his  Life, 
Character,  and  Mission ;  Ezekiel ;  Pro¬ 
phecy  ;  Hermeneutical  Manual ;  Pastoral 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He  edited  and  wrote 
extensively  for  the  Imperial  Bible  Dic¬ 
tionary. 


Fairbairn,  Sir  William,  British  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Kelso,  Roxburghshire  in 
1789.  He  was  apprenticed  as  an  engine- 
wright  at  a  colliery  in  North  Shields,  and 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  in 
Manchester  with  a  Mr.  Lillie  in  1817,  where 
he  made  many  improvements  in  machinery, 
such  as  the  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  in 
the  shafting  of  cotton-mills.  About  1831, 
his  attention  having  been  attracted  to  the 
use  of  iron  as  a  material  for  ship-building, 
he  built  the  first  iron  ship.  His  firm  be¬ 
came  extensively  employed  in  iron  ship¬ 
building  at  Manchester  and  at  Millwall, 
London,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  trade.  He  shares  with 
Mr.  Stephenson  the  merit  of  constructing 
the  great  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai 
Strait.  Fairbairn  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1861-62.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1869.  He  died  18th  August, 
1874.  Sir  William  wrote  many  valuable 
professional  books  and  papers,  amongst  which 
we  may  mention:  On  Canal  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  (1831);  Iron — its  History,  Properties, 
and  Manufacture  (1841);  Application  of 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes  (1854);  Iron 
Ship-building  (1865).  His  brother  Sir 
Peter,  born  1799,  died  1861,  was  also  a 
mechanical  genius,  and  had  large  machine- 
works  at  Leeds. 

Fairfax,  Edward,  the  translator  into  Eng¬ 
lish  verse  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
of  Denton,  and  born  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  16th  century.  He  settled  at  Newhall 
in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  Yorkshire,  to  a 
life  of  studious  leisure.  The  first  edition  of 
his  translation  bears  the  date  of  1600.  One 
or  two  eclogues  by  him  also  remain.  He 
died  in  1635. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord,  a  distinguished 
commander  and  leading  character  in  the 
civil  wars  which  distracted  England  in  the 
17th  century.  He  was  born  in  1611,  at 
Denton,  in  Yorkshire,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax,  to  whose  title 
and  estates  he  succeeded  in  1648.  After 
serving  in  the  Netherlands  with  some  repu¬ 
tation  he  returned  to  England,  and  on  the 
rupture  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  joined  the  forces  of  the  latter.  In 
1642  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  horse, 
and  two  years  later  held  a  chief  command 
in  the  army  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
Scots.  In  1645,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
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Earl  of  Essex,  Fairfax  became  general-in- 
chief  of  the  parliamentary  army.  After 
the  victory  at  Naseby  he  marched  into  the 
western  counties,  quelling  all  opposition, 
put  down  the  insurgents  in  Kent  and  Essex 
in  1647,  and  captured  Colchester.  In  April, 
1649,  he  was  occupied  along  with  Cromwell 
iu  suppressing  revolt  in  the  army;  but  posi¬ 
tively  declined  to  march  against  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Presbyterians.  He  was  a  member  of 
Cromwell’s  first  parliament.  He  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  committee  charged  to  secure 
his  return.  He  died  at  Nun  Appleton, 
Yorkshire,  12th  November,  1671. 

Fair  Head,  a  basaltic  promontory  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  rising  to 
the  height  of  636  ft. 

Fairies,  Elves,  &c.,  imaginary  superna¬ 
tural  beings  or  spirits  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  The  name  fairy  comes  ulti¬ 
mately  from  the  Latin  fatum,  fate.  In  the 
12th  century  the  poem  of  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake  introduced  the  poetical  treatment  of 
the  fairy  world  into  France;  and  the  fairies 
played  an  important  part  in  the  romantic 
works  of  the  time.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
17th  century  the  true  fairy  tales  first  became 
popular,  the  Italians  taking  the  lead  in  the 
Pentameron  of  Basilio.  The  fashion  passed 
to  France,  where  Perrault  in  1697  published 
Contes  de  raa  Mfere  l’Oye.  Numerous  imi¬ 
tations  soon  appeared.  The  best  collections 
of  later  times  have  been  the  Cabinet  des 
Fees  (Paris  and  Geneva  1786,  thirty-seven 
vols.);  those  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  in  English  those  of  Keightley  and 
Croker.  As  an  original  writer  of  fairy  tales, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  celebrated 
Dane,  deserves  particular  mention. 

Fair  Isle,  an  island  lying  nearly  midway 
between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands, 
3  miles  long  by  2  broad.  It  is  inaccessible 
except  at  one  point,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  480  ft.  Some  grain  is  grown,  but  the 
surface  is  better  suited  for  sheep  pasture. 
The  men  employ  themselves  in  fishing,  and 
the  women  knit  a  well-known  variety  of 
hosiery,  an  art  which,  it  is  said,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  introduced  who  escaped  from  the 
wreck  of  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Pop.  214. 

Fair  Oaks,  Battle  of,  fought  at  Fair 
Oaks  in  Virginia,  7  miles  E.  of  Richmond, 
between  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  John¬ 
ston  and  the  Union  troops  under  Gen. 
M'Clellan,  31st  May,  1862.  The  loss  on 
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each  side  was  nearly  6000  men;  the  result 
was  indecisive. 

Fairs,  periodical  meetings  of  persons  hav¬ 
ing  goods  or  wares  for  sale  in  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  held  at  a  particular  place,  and  generally 
for  the  transaction  of  a  particular  class  of 
business.  The  origin  of  fairs  is  obviously 
to  be  traced  to  the  convenience  of  bringing 
together  at  stated  times  the  buyers  and  sel¬ 
lers  of  the  stock- produce  of  a  district.  In 
Europe  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  church 
afforded  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  establishment  of  these  markets. 
This  association  is  indicated  in  the  German 
name  of  a  fair,  which  is  identical  with  that 
used  for  the  ceremony  of  the  mass.  In  the 
middle  ages  fairs  were  of  great  importance, 
and  were  specially  privileged  and  chartered 
by  princes  and  magistrates,  public  procla¬ 
mation  being  made  of  their  commencement 
and  duration.  But  modern  facilities  of 
communication  have  much  diminished  the 
necessity  for  periodical  markets,  and  it  is 
now  chiefly  amongst  agriculturists  that  they 
are  of  much  importance,  large  agricultural 
meetings  being  held  in  various  districts  for 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  agricultural  implements.  There 
are  also,  especially  in  Scotland,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  hiring  fairs  for  farm-servants. 
In  the  less  developed  commerce  of  the  East, 
however,  they  still  retain  much  of  their 
ancient  importance  and  magnitude.  In 
Europe  the  most  important  fairs  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  are  those  at  Leipzig  and  Frank¬ 
fort-on -the-Main  in  Germany,  at  Lyons  in 
France,  and  at  Nijni-Novgorod  in  Russia. 
The  latter  is,  indeed,  the  largest  fair  in  the 
world.  The  fairs  of  Great  Britain  now 
mostly  consist  of  the  weekly  market-days 
of  country  towns  and  the  agricultural  meet¬ 
ings  already  mentioned.  In  many  places 
the  old  fair-days  are  still  kept,  but  are  now 
merely  an  assemblage  of  penny-theatres, 
peep-shows,  and  such  amusements.  Amongst 
the  fairs  which  were  once  celebrated  satur¬ 
nalia,  may  be  mentioned  Donny brook  Fair 
in  the  county  of  Dublin;  Bartholomew  and 
Greenwich  Fairs,  London ;  and  Glasgow 
Fair.  The  first  three  are  now  extinct.  Fairs 
in  the  sense  of  markets  are  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  term  is  usually  given 
to  ladies’  fancy  bazaars,  collections  of  fine 
art  or  the  higher  industries  for  public  exhi¬ 
bition,  &c. 

Fair  Trade,  an  economical  policy  advo¬ 
cated  by  many  in  Britain,  which,  while  not 
opposed  to  free -trade  in  principle,  would 
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ineet  the  prohibitory  tariffs  that  foreign 
countries  may  put  on  British  goods  by  pla¬ 
cing  equally  heavy  duties  on  goods  sent 
from  these  countries  to  Britain.  See  Free- 
trade. 

Fairweather,  Mount,  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  in  Alaska  territory.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  14,900  feet,  and  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Fairy  Rings,  a  name  given  in  Britain  to 
rings  often  seen  in  fields,  &c.,  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  traced  by  the  fairies  in  their 
dances.  There  are  two  kinds — one  of  6  or 
7  yards  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  bare 
ring  or  path,  about  a  foot  broad,  with  green 
grass  in  the  middle  of  it;  another  of  smaller 
dimensions,  formed  by  a  circle  of  grass, 
greener  and  fresher  than  that  in  the  middle. 
They  are  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  fungus. 

Faith,  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth 
of  what  is  declared  by  another,  resting  on 
his  authority  and  veracity,  either  without 
other  evidence  or  on  probable  evidence  of 
any  kind.  In  a  special  sense  the  term 
faith  is  used  for  the  assent  of  the  mind  to 
what  is  given  forth  as  a  revelation  of 
man’s  relation  to  God  and  the  infinite,  i.e. 
a  religious  faith;  and  in  Christian  theology 
we  have  (1st)  historical  or  speculative 
faith ,  or  belief  in  the  historic  truthfulness 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  and  the  claims  of 
Scripture  to  an  inspired  and  supernatural 
origin :  (2d)  Evangelical  or  saving  faith,  that 
emotion  of  the  mind  (as  Dwight  defines  it) 
which  is  called  trust,  or  confidence  exercised 
towards  the  moral  character  of  God,  and 
particularly  of  the  Saviour. 

Faith,  Confession  of.  See  Confession  of 
Faith. 

Faizabad  (fi-za-bad').  See  Fyzabad. 

Fakirs  (fa-kerz';  lit.  ‘poor  men’),  a  kind 
of  fanatics  met  with  chiefly  in  India  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  who  retire  from  the 
world  and  give  themselves  up  to  contem¬ 
plation.  They  are  properly  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion,  but  the  term  is  often  used 
for  a  mendicant  of  any  faith.  They  are 
found  both  living  in  communities  and  soli¬ 
tary.  The  wandering  fakirs  gain  the  ven¬ 
eration  of  the  lower  classes  by  absurd  pen¬ 
ances  and  self-mutilations. 

Falaise  (fa-laz),  a  town,  France,  dep.  Cal¬ 
vados,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky 
precipice  (Fr.  falaise)  23  miles  s.s.E.  of 
Caen.  It  contains  several  objects  of  in¬ 
terest,  among  others  the  ruined  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  where  William  the 
Conqueror  was  born.  Pop.  7849. 
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Falashas.  See  Abyssinia. 

Falckenstein,  Edward  Vogel  von,  a 
Prussian  general,  born  in  1797.  In  1813  he 
entered  the  Prussian  army,  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Katzbach  and 
Montmirail.  In  1848  he  served  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  campaign,  and  he  acted  as  colonel  and 
chief  of  staff  in  the  war  with  Denmark  in 
1864.  In  the  war  of  1866  he  commanded 
the  Seventh  Army  Corps.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870  he  was 
appointed  military  governor  of  the  maritime 
provinces. 

Falcon  (fa'kn),  a  name  of  various  birds  of 
prey,  members  of  the  family  Falconidse 
(which  see).  The  falcons  proper  (genus 
Falco ),  for  strength,  svmmetry,  and  powers 


Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus). 


of  flight  are  the  most  perfectly  developed  of 
the  feathered  race.  They  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  beak  curved  from  the  base, 
hooked  at  the  point,  the  upper  mandible 
with  a  notch  or  tooth  on  its  cutting  edge  on 
either  side,  wings  long  and  powerful,  the 
second  feather  rather  the  longest,  legs  short 
and  strong.  The  largest  European  falcons 
are  the  jerfalcon  or  gyrfalcon  proper  (Falco 
gyrfalco),  a  native  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula,  and  the  Iceland  falcon  (F.  Is- 
landus );  to  which  may  be  also  added  the 
Greenland  falcon  (F.  Groenlandicus or candi- 
cans).  Between  these  three  species  much 
confusion  at  one  time  prevailed,  but  they 
are  now  distinctly  defined  and  described. 
In  the  Greenland  falcon  the  prevailing  col¬ 
our  at  all  ages  is  white,  in  the  Iceland  falcon 
dark.  The  latter  more  nearly  resembles 
the  true  gyrfalcon  of  Norway,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  darker,  rather  smaller, 
but  with  a  longer  tail.  The  average  length 
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of  any  of  these  falcons  is  about  2  feet.  The 
Greenland  species  used  to  be  the  most  highly 
prized  by  falconers.  Its  food  consists  chiefly 
of  ptarmigans,  hares,  and  water- fowl.  It 
is  found  over  a  wide  range  of  northern  terri¬ 
tory.  The  peregrine  falcon  (F.  peregrinus) 
is  not  so  large  as  the  jerfalcon,  but  more  ele¬ 
gant  in  shape.  It  chiefly  inhabits  wild  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  nestles  among  rocks.  It  preys  on 
grouse,  partridges,  ptarmigans,  pigeons,  rab¬ 
bits,  &c.  Its  flight  is  exceedingly  swift,  said 
to  be  as  much  as  150  miles  an  hour.  The 
peregrine  falcon  was  one  of  those  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  falconry.  Other  British  fal¬ 
cons  are  the  hobby  (F.  subbuteo ),  formerly  a 
great  favourite  for  the  chase  of  small  ga'me 
when  falconry  was  in  fashion ;  the  merlin 
(F.  cesalon),  small  but  swift  and  spirited ; 
the  kestrel  ( F.  tinnunctilus),  one  of  the  most 
common  British  falcons.  The  term  falcon 
is  by  sportsmen  restricted  to  the  female, 
the  male,  which  is  smaller  and  less  coura¬ 
geous,  being  called  tiercel,  tersel ,  tercelet,  or 
falconet.  See  Falconry. 

Falco'ne,  Ancello,  Italian  painter,  born 
in  1600,  studied  along  with  Salvator  Rosa 
under  Spagnoletto.  His  paintings,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  battle-pieces,  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  but  very  rare.  He  died  in  1665. 

Falconer  (fak'ner),  Hugh,  Scottish  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  in  1808.  After  studying  arts 
at  Aberdeen  and  medicine  at  Edinburgh  he 
went  to  India  as  a  surgeon  in  1830.  Here 
he  made  valuable  geological  researches,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
tea  cultivation.  In  1837  he  accompanied 
Barnes’  second  mission  to  Cabul.  He  visited 
England  in  1843  and  published  an  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  work  entitled  Fauna  An- 
tiqua  Sivalensis  (Ancient  Fauna  of  the 
Siv^lik  Hills).  He  returned  to  India  in 
1848,  where  he  had  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta. 
In  1855  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died  31st  January,  1865. 

Falconer,  William,  poet  and  writer  on 
naval  affairs,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1732. 
He  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service, 
was  wrecked,  and  wrote  a  poem  (The  Ship¬ 
wreck)  descriptive  of  the  incidents,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1762.  He  now  entered  the  navy, 
and  was  rated  as  midshipman  on  board  the 
Royal  Georye.  In  1769  he  published  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Marine  Dictionary.  The  same  year 
he  sailed  for  Bengal  as  purser  of  th e  Aurora 
frigate,  which  is  believed  to  have  foundered 
at  sea. 

Falcon'idse,  a  family  of  birds  of  prey,  in 
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which  the  destructive  powers  are  most  per¬ 
fectly  developed.  The  family  includes  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  eagles  as  well  as  the  hawks 
and  falcons  properly  so  called,  comprising 
the  sub-families  Buteonlnse  (buzzards),  Pol  v- 
borlnse  (caracaras),  Aquilinae  (eagles),  Fal- 
coninae  (falcons),  Milvlnae  (kites),  Accipi- 
trlnae  (hawks),  and  Circinae  (harriers). 

Falconry  (fa'kn-ri),  the  pursuit  of  game 
by  means  of  trained  falcons  or  hawrks;  also 
called  Hawking.  Falconry  is  a  very  old 
amusement  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  w^as  the  favourite  sport  of 
princes  and  nobles;  and,  as  ladies  could  en- 


Goshawk  hooded  for  Falconry 


gage  in  it,  it  became  very  prevalent.  Char¬ 
lemagne  passed  laws  in  regard  to  falconry. 
In  Germany  Henry  the  Fowler  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  w?ere  much 
addicted  to  this  sport,  the  latter  having 
written  a  work  on  falconry.  In  France  it 
reached  its  height  under  Francis  I.,  whose 
grand  falconer  had  under  him  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  15  nobles  and  50  falconers,  costing 
annually  about  40,000  livres.  In  Britain  it 
was  practised  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  grew  still  more  in  favour  after  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
English  works  on  the  subject  is  that  w  hich 
forms  the  first  part  of  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans, 
first  printed  in  1481.  In  England  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  is  still  hereditary  grand  fal¬ 
coner,  and  presents  the  king  with  a  cast  (or 
pair)  of  falcons  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 
Falconry  continued  in  favour  till  the  17th 
century;  but  the  invention  of  fire-arms  gra¬ 
dually  superseded  it,  though  in  isolated  in¬ 
stances  gentlemen  may  still  be  found  who 
pursue  the  sport  to  some  little  extent.  In 
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Persia  and  other  eastern  countries  hawking 
is  still  in  great  favour.  The  training  of  a 
hawk  is  a  matter  requiring  great  pains  and 
protracted  attention,  the  natural  wildness 
and  intractableness  of  the  birds  being  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome.  When  a  hawk  suffers 
itself  to  be  hooded  and  unhooded  quietly 
and  will  leap  on  the  hand  of  the  trainer  to 
receive  food,  its  education  is  considered  far 
advanced,  and  the  trainer  now  endeavours 
to  accustom  it  to  the  lure.  This  may  be  a 
piece  of  leather  or  wood  covered  with  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  a  bird  and  attached 
to  a  cord.  The  falcon  is  fed  from  it,  and  is 
recalled  by  the  falconer  swinging  the  lure 
round  his  head  with  an  accompanying  cry. 
When  it  has  been  taught  to  obey  the  lure 
it  is  then  practised  in  the  mode  of  seizing 
its  game,  which  is  first  done  with  tame 
game  attached  to  a  peg.  It  is  then  made 
to  fly  at  free  game,  and  when  it  is  fully 
trained  it  is  used  for  sport.  It  is  always 
kept  hooded  during  excursions,  until  it  is 
wanted  to  fly. 

Faldstool,  a  folding  stool  provided  with 
a  cushion  for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during 
the  performance  of  certain  acts  of  devotion, 
especially  a  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the  south 
side  of  the  altar,  on  which  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  kneel  at  their  coronation.  The  term 
is  also  given  to  a  small  desk  at  which  the 
litany  is  enjoined  to  be  sung  or  said. 

Faler'nian  Wine,  an  ancient  wine  of  great 
repute  amongst  the  Romans.  It  was  made 
from  the  grapes  grown  on  Mount  Falernus 
in  Campania.  It  was  strong  and  generous, 
probably  much  resembling  modern  sherry. 

Falie'ri,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  born  in 
1274,  commanded  the  troops  of  the  republic 
at  the  siege  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  where  he 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  King  of 
Hungary.  He  succeeded  Andrea  Dandolo, 
11th  October,  1354,  was  accused  of  a  design 
to  overthrow  the  republic  and  make  himself 
sovereign  of  the  state,  and  beheaded  17th 
April,  1355.  The  last  scenes  of  his  life  are 
depicted  in  Byron’s  tragedy  of  Marino 
F  alieri. 

Fal'kirk,  a  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  Stirlingshire,  21^  miles  west  by 
north  of  Edinburgh.  The  older  portion  of 
it  is  old  -  fashioned  and  irregularly  built. 
There  are  several  modern  suburbs.  In  the 
town  or  its  vicinity  are  the  Carron  Iron¬ 
works,  the  Falkirk  Foundry,  and  other 
works,  collieries,  chemical  works,  distilleries. 
&c.  Falkirk  is  connected  with  the  port  of 
Grangemouth  by  a  railway  3  miles  long. 


The  Trysts  of  Falkirk,  held  on  Stenhouse- 
muir,  3  miles  to  the  N.N.w.,  are  the  largest 
cattle-fairs  in  Scotland.  Falkirk  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  associated  with  many  re¬ 
markable  historical  events.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Falkirk 
in  1297  between  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
Edward  I.,  the  Scots,  who  were  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  numbers,  being  defeated.  About 
1  mile  south-west  from  the  town  the  High¬ 
landers  under  Prince  Charles  defeated  the 
royal  forces  under  General  Hawley,  Jan.  17, 
1746.  The  Falkirk  Burghs,  consisting  of 
Falkirk,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  and 
Linlithgow,  return  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Pop.  of  Falkirk,  16,615. 

Falkland  (fak'land),  an  ancient  royal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  county  of  Fife,  21  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  once  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  possesses 
remains  of  an  ancient  palace  and  some 
curious  old  houses.  There  was  formerly  a 
castle  here,  in  which  David,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  III.,  was  starved  to  death  by  order 
of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany,  but  no 
trace  of  it  now  remains.  Pop.  972. 

Falkland  (fak'land),  Lucius  Cary,  Vis¬ 
count,  an  English  worthy,  born  about  1610. 
His  father  being  then  Lord-deputy  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  After  passing  a  short  time  abroad 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  retirement 
and  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
chiefly  residing  at  his  seat  at  Burford,  near 
Oxford,  which  he  made  a  kind  of  academy 
for  the  learned  men  of  the  neighbouring 
universities.  In  1639  he  joined  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Scotland;  and  in  1640,  his 
peerage  being  Scottish,  he  was  chosen  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  first  instance 
he  warmly  supported  the  parliament,  but 
doubts  of  the  .ultimate  objects  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  leaders  caused  him  to  modify 
his  attitude;  and  in  1642  he  accepted  from 
Charles  I.  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 
When  hostilities  began  he  embraced  de¬ 
cidedly  the  cause  of  the  king,  though  he 
wished  rather  peace  than  victory.  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  20th  Sept. 
1643.  He  left  behind  him  several  pam¬ 
phlets  and  published  speeches,  also  a  few 
poems,  but  nothing  that  explains  the  uni¬ 
versal  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Falkland  Islands,  an  island  group  belong¬ 
ing  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  300  miles  east  of  the  Straits 
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of  Magellan.  They  consist  of  two  larger 
islands,  East  Falkland  and  West  Falkland, 
containing  respectively  about  3000  and  2300 
square  miles,  with  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones  surrounding  them;  total  area,  6500  sq. 
miles.  They  are  hilly  and  boggy,  entirely 
destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with  a  variety 
of  grasses  very  nutritive  for  the  sheep  and 
cattle,  the  rearing  of  which  is  the  principal 
industry.  Fish  and  sea-fowl  abound.  Wool, 
frozen  meat,  hides,  and  tallow  are  the  chief 
exports;  total  value  in  1891,  £130,752.  The 
climate  is  equable  and  very  healthy.  The 
Falkland  Islands  were  discovered  by  Pavis 
on  the  14th  August,  1592.  In  1710  a  French 
vessel  from  St.  Malo  touched  at  them,  and 
named  them  Isles  Malouines.  Settlements 
were  afterwards  formed  on  them  by  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  English  alternately, 
but  the  latter  have  ultimately  retained  pos¬ 
session  of  them.  The  colony  has  a  governor 
and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Port  Stanley,  in  East  Falkland,  is  a  thriving 
settlement.  Pop.  of  the  group,  1800. 

Fal'lacy,  in  logic,  is  when  an  argument  is 
used  as  decisive  of  a  particular  issue,  which 
in  reality  it  does  not  decide.  Properly  a 
fallacy  is  a  fault  in  the  form  of  reasoning 
(see  Logic),  but  the  term  is  applied  also  to 
faults  in  the  substance  of  the  argument  such 
as  the  petitio  principii,  or  proving  one  pro¬ 
position  by  assuming  another  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  it;  ignoratio  elcnchi,  or  mistaking 
the  point  at  issue;  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc, 
or  arguing  as  if  sequence  were  the  same 
thing  as  cause  and  effect. 

Falling-sickness.  See  Epilepsy. 

Falling  Stars.  See  Meteors. 

Fall  of  Bodies.  All  bodies  on  the  earth, 
by  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  A  ball  held 
in  the  hand  presses  downward;  if  dropped, 
it  descends  perpendicularly;  if  placed  on 
an  inclined  plane,  it  rolls  down,  in  doing 
which  it  presses  the  plane  with  a  part  of  its 
weight.  In  the  air  bodies  fall  with  unequal 
velocities,  a  piece  of  paper,  for  instance, 
more  slowly  than  a  ball  of  lead;  and  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  velocity  of  the 
fall  of  bodies  was  in  proportion  to  their 
weight.  This  error  was  attacked  by  Galileo, 
who,  experimenting  with  balls  of  different 
substances  which  he  dropped  from  the  tower 
of  Pisa,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
resistance  of  the  air  acting  on  different  ex¬ 
tents  of  surface  was  the  cause  of  the  unequal 
velocities,  and  that  in  a  vacuum  all  bodies 
would  fall  with  the  same  velocity.  The 


truth  of  this  last  proposition  was  first  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Newton  in  his  celebrated 
‘guinea-and-feather  ’  experiment,  where  a 
guinea  and  feather  are  shown  to  fall  side 
by  side  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump. 
This  experiment  proves  that  the  force  of 
gravitation  in  bodies  is  proportional  to  their 
inertia,  that  is  to  their  mass.  The  laws  of 
falling  bodies,  that  is  of  bodies  falling  freely 
in  a  straight  line  and  through  a  distance 
short  in  comparison  with  the  earth’s  centre, 
are  the  following: — 

1.  When  a  body  falls  from  rest  it  acquires 
velocity  at  the  rate  of  about  32'2  feet  per 
second.  This  number,  which  represents  the 
acceleration  due  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
varies  slightly  with  the  locality,  increasing 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  diminish¬ 
ing  as  we  recede  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  (See  Gravity,  Force  of.)  At  the  end 
of  five  seconds,  therefore,  the  body  would  be 
found  to  be  moving  at  the  rate  of  5  x  3 2 2, 
that  is  161  feet  per  second. 

2.  The  space  fallen  through  in  the  first 
second  is  half  of  3 2 '2,  that  is  16*1  feet;  and 
the  space  fallen  through  in  any  given  time 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the 
number  of  seconds  by  16T.  Thus,  in  three 
seconds  a  body  falls  9  x  16T  feet,  or  144'9 
feet. 

3.  The  square  of  the  velocity  acquired  by 
falling  through  any  number  of  feet  is  found 
by  multiplying  twice  that  number  by  32*2. 
Thus  if  a  body  falls  9  feet,  the  square  of  the 
velocity  acquired  is  2  x  32  x  9,  or  576  feet 
per  second,  32  being  used  instead  of  32*2 ; 
and  taking  the  square  root  of  576,  we  find 
that  a  velocity  of  24  feet  is  acquired  in  a 
fall  of  9  feet. 

4.  When  a  body  is  projected  vertically 
upward  with  a  given  velocity,  it  continues 
to  rise  during  a  number  of  seconds  found 
by  dividing  the  number  that  expresses  the 
velocity  of  projection  by  32*2 ;  and  it  rises 
to  a  height  found  by  dividing  the  square  of 
that  number  by  2  x  32'2,  or  64’4.  For  a 
machine  used  in  verifying  the  laws  of  fall¬ 
ing  bodies  see  Attioood. 

Fall  of  Man,  a  commonly  received  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christianity,  founded  upon  the 
historical  narrative  contained  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  together 
with  the  allusions  to  the  same  matter  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture.  Adam,  having 
eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  said  to  have 
fallen;  and  the  relation  of  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  this  fall  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
words:  ‘By  one  man’s  disobedience  many 
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were  made  sinners’  (Rom.  v.  19).  Thus,  in 
the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  held  to  have 
fallen  and  to  have  contracted  ‘original  sin,’ 
alienating  them  from  God  and  rendering 
them  morally  inadequate.  The  doctrine  of 
the  fall  does  not  stand  alone  in  Scripture. 
It  is  universally  agreed  by  interpreters  that 
in  the  original  sentence  pronounced  on  the 
transgressors  there  is  contained  the  promise 
of  a  redemption,  and  that  the  whole  scope 
of  Scripture  is  directed  to  the  development 
of  this  promise,  and  of  the  divine  scheme  of 
providence  associated  with  it. 

Fallopian  Tubes,  in  anatomy,  are  two 
ducts  which  open  by  one  extremity  into  the 
•  womb,  one  at  either  angle  of  the  fundus, 
and  terminate  at  the  other  end  in  an  open 
trumpet-shaped  mouth,  which  at  certain 
times  grasps  the  ovary  and  receives  the 
ovum.  They  are  named  after  Fallopius  or 
Falloppio,  an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  16th 
century,  who  first  recognized  their  functions. 

Fallow  Deer,  a  European  and  Westei-n 
Asiatic  deer,  the  Cervus  dama.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  stag,  of  a  brownish-bay  colour, 
whitish  beneath,  on  the  insides  of  the  limbs, 
and  beneath  the  tail.  The  horns,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  male,  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  stag;  they  are  not  properly 
branched,  but  are  broader  towards  the  upper 
part,  and  divided  into  processes  down  the 
outside.  A  simple  snag  rises  from  the  base 
of  each,  and  a  similar  one  at  some  distance 
from  the  first.  It  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  into  Britain,  and  is  kept  in  many 
English  parks. 

Fallow  Land  is  ground  that  has  been  left 
uncultivated  for  a  time,  in  order  that  it 
may  recover  itself  from  an  exhausted  state. 
Strictly  speaking,  fallow  ground  is  left  al¬ 
together  without  crops;  but  in  agricultural 
usage  strict  fallow  is  not  always  adopted, 
and  the  term  fallow  is  applied  to  various 
modes  of  treatment,  of  which  at  least  three 
distinct  varieties  are  recognized :  bare  fallow, 
bastard  fallow,  and  (jreen-crop  fallow.  Bare 
fallow  is  that  in  which  the  land  remains 
completely  bare  for  a  whole  year;  in  bastard 
fallow  it  is  ploughed  up  and  worked  after 
the  removal  of  a  spring  or  summer  crop, 
preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  a  root  or  forage 
crop,  to  occupy  the  ground  during  autumn 
or  winter;  in  green-crop  fallow  the  land  is 
sown  with  a  root-crop,  such  as  turnips  or 
potatoes,  placed  in  rows  far  enough  apart 
to  admit  of  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
stirred,  pulverized,  and  cleaned,  during  its 
growth,  by  horse  or  hand  implements. 
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Fall  River,  a  city  and  port,  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  on  an  arm 
of  Narraganset  Bay  and  Taunton  River,  53 
miles  s.s.w.  of  Boston.  It  is  at  the  head  of 
deep-water  navigation,  and  the  terminus  of 
a  line  of  steamers  from  New  York.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  handsome  streets,  and  has  ex¬ 
tensive  cotton,  woollen,  and  calico-printing 
factories,  iron-works,  &c.  Pop.  1890, 
74,398. 

Falmouth,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  250  miles  w.S.w.  of  London.  There  is 
a  good  harbour  here,  with  a  fine  roadstead 
affording  excellent  refuge  for  shipping.  F al- 
mouth  was  at  one  time  an  important  packet 
station,  but  is  now  chiefly  a  port  of  call,  its 
principal  trade  being  in  supplies  and  stores 
for  shipping.  Falmouth  and  Penryn  toge¬ 
ther  return  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop. 
4373. 

False  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
having  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  its  en¬ 
trance.  See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

False  Imprisonment,  the  unlawful  impri¬ 
sonment  or  detention  of  any  person.  Every 
confinement  of  the  person  is  imprisonment, 
whether  in  a  common  prison  or  a  private 
house,  or  even  by  forcibly  detaining  one  in 
the  streets  or  highways.  The  law  punishes 
false  imprisonment  as  a  crime,  besides  giv¬ 
ing  reparation  to  the  party  injured,  through 
an  action  of  trespass. 

False  Personation  (Law).  All  forms  of 
false  personation,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  property  of  others,  are  punish¬ 
able  by  the  criminal  law;  as  instances, the 
personation  of  the  owner  of  any  share, 
stock,  or  annuity,  &c. ;  the  false  persona¬ 
tion  of  voters  at  an  election  is  a  misde¬ 
meanour,  the  punishment  of  which  is 
determined  by  State  statute,  involving 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  deprivation  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  for  a  certain  period. 

False  Pretences  (Law).  False  repre¬ 
sentations  and  statements,  made  with  a 
fraudulent  design  to  obtain  “  money,  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,”  with  intent  to 
cheat.  At  common  law  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  statute. 

False  Prophecies,  with  intent  to  disturb 
the  peace,  are  misdemeanours  at  common 
law. 

False  Signals.  To  exhibit  a  false  signal, 
with  a  view  to  bring  a  ship  into  danger,  is 
a  felony,  punishable  by  statute. 

Falset'to  (Ital.)  applies,  in  singing,  to  the 
notes  above  the  natural compassof  the  voice. 


False  weights  and  measures  —  famine. 


It  is  also  called  the  head  or  throat  voice,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  chest  voice,  which  is 
the  natural  one.  The  falsetto  voice  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  tightening  the  ligaments  of  the 
glottis. 

False  Weights  and  Measures.  The  using 
of  false  weights  and  measures  is  an  offence 
at  law  punishable  by  fine.  By  various  Bri¬ 
tish  statutes  standards  are  provided  for 
weights  and  for  measures  of  capacity  or  di¬ 
mension,  and  all  contracts  of  sale,  &c.,  are 
referred  to  such  standards  unless  there  is 
a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary.  See 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Fal'ster,  an  island  belonging  to  Den¬ 
mark,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 
east  of  Laaland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  strait;  flat,  well  watered 
and  wooded;  productive  in  grain,  pulse,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and,  above  all,  fruit;  area,  183  square 
miles.  The  principal  town  is  Nykjobing, 
Pop.  30,212. 

Falun,  or  Fahlun  (fa'lunl,  a  town  of 
Sweden,  on  Lake  Runn,  130  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Stockholm.  It  has  an  excellent 
mining-school,  museums,  mineralogical  col¬ 
lections,  &c.  Within  the  town  boundary 
is  the  famous  Falun  copper-mine,  formerly 
the  richest  in  Sweden,  and  worked  for  500 
years.  Pop.  7413. 

Falunite,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish  colour, 
occurring  in  six-sided  prisms.  Its  chief  con¬ 
stituent  is  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Fahlun  or  Falun  in 
Sweden. 

Fama  Clamo'sa  (‘adamant  report’),  in 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  public 
report  imputing  immoral  conduct  to  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  licentiate,  or  office-bearer  of  the 
church.  When  the  fama  has  become  so  no¬ 
torious  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  the 
presbytery,  after  due  inquiry,  and  if  no 
particular  party  comes  forward  to  institute 
a  process,  usually  appear  as  accusers  them¬ 
selves. 

Famagos'ta,  or  Famagusta,  a  seaport  on 
the  east  coast  of  Cyprus.  It  is  of  remote 
antiquity,  was  an  important  place  during  the 
middle  ages  under  the  Lusignan  kings  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Venetians,  but,  after  being- 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1571,  it  declined. 
It  has  improved,  however,  in  late  years, 
since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Famati'na,  a  district  and  mountain  range 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  province  of  La 
Rioja,  rich  in  copper;  highest  summit,  the 
Nevada  de  Famatina,  19,758  feet  high. 

Familiar  Spirits,  demons  or  evil  spirits 


supposed  to  be  continually  within  call  and 
at  the  service  of  their  masters,  sometimes 
under  an  assumed  shape,  sometimes  at¬ 
tached  to  a  magical  ring,  or  the  like,  some¬ 
times  compelled  by  magic  skill,  and  some¬ 
times  doing  voluntary  service.  We  find 
traces  of  this  belief  in  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  under  various  forms. 

Family,  in  zoological  classifications,  a 
group  of  individuals  more  comprehensive 
than  a  genus  and  less  so  than  an  order, 
a  family  usually  containing  a  number  of 
genera,  while  an  order  contains  so  many 
families.  Family  names  usually  terminate 
in  -Idse  (after  Latin  patronymics,  such  as 
^EacFlae,  sons  or  descendants  of  vEacus). 
In  botany  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 
of  order. 

Family  Compact,  the  name  given  to  a 
compact  organized  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
first  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  between  the 
various  members  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
then  sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  mutually  to 
guarantee  each  other’s  possessions.  It  was 
signed  15th  August,  1761,  and  entailed  on 
Spain  a  war  with  England. 

Famine,  a  dire  want  of  food  affecting  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  people  at  the  same 
time.  Irregular  rainfalls  in  tropical  climates, 
imperfect  methods  of  irrigation,  or,  as  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  too  exclusive  dependence  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  on  a  single  article  of  food 
which  happens  to  fail,  are  amongst  the  com 
monest  causes  of  famines.  In  the  early  and 
mediaeval  ages  they  were  frequent;  but  the 
rapidity  of  modern  communication  and  trans¬ 
port  has  made  the  rigour  of  famine  almost 
impossible  in  Europe.  In  Ireland  the  years 
1814,  1816,  1822,  1831,  1846,  were  marked 
by  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  dearth  was  so  great  that 
ten  millions  were  voted  by  parliament  for 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  India  has  long  been 
the  seat  of  terrific  famines;  but  of  late  the 
British  officials  have  been  very  successful  in 
organizing  relief  measures.  Amongst  the 
more  recent  are  that  in  North-west  India 
(1837-38),  in  which  above  800,000  perished; 
that  in  Bengal  and  Orissa  (1865-66),  when 
about  a  million  perished ;  that  in  Bengal 
(1874),  which  was  very  successfully  treated; 
that  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Mysore  (1877),  in 
which  about  half  a  million  died.  In  China 
a  great  famine  took  place  in  1877-78,  in 
which  over  nine  millions  are  said  to  have 
perished;  another  took  place  in  1888-89 
owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River. 
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Fan,  the  name  of  various  instruments  for 
exciting  a  current  of  air  by  the  agitation  of 
a  broad  surface.  (1)  An  instrument  made  of 
wood  or  ivory,  feathers,  thin  skin,  paper, 
variously  constructed  and  mounted,  and 
used  by  ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool 
the  face.  As  an  article  of  luxury  the  fan 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  from  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  (2)  Any  contrivance  of  vanes  or  flat 
discs  revolving  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as 
for  winnowing  grain,  for  cooling  fluids,  urg¬ 
ing  combustion,  assisting  ventilation,  &c.,  is 
also  so  called. 

Fanar'iots,  or  Phanariots,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Greek  quarter,  or  Phanar,  in 
Constantinople,  particularly  the  noble  Greek 
families  resident  there  since  the  times  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  The  dragoman  or  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  Porte  and  other  high  officials 
used  to  be  taken  from  their  number.  They 
have  now  mostly  lost  their  influence  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  have  in  many  cases  trans¬ 
ferred  themselves  to  Athens. 

Fanaticism  is  the  term  applied  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  extravagance  manifested  in 
religious  matters  by  those  who  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  hurried  away  by  their  fancy 
and  feelings,  to  the  adoption  not  only  of 
wild  enthusiastic  views,  but  also  of  inordi¬ 
nate  and  not  unfrequently  persecuting  mea¬ 
sures.  By  an  extension  of  the  term  it  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  other  forms  of  extra¬ 
vagance. 

Fancy,  a  term  approaching  imagination 
in  meaning.  In  its  general  acceptation  it 
refers  both  to  the  forms  of  the  imagination 
and  to  the  mental  faculty  which  produces 
them;  but  it  is  used  frequently  for  the  lighter 
or  more  fantastic  forms  of  the  imagination, 
and  for  the  active  play  of  that  faculty  which 
produces  them.  See  Imagination. 

Fancy-goods,  fabrics  of  various  patterns; 
as  ribbons,  silks,  satins,  &c.,  differing  from 
those  which  are  of  a  plain  or  simple  colour, 
rather  ornamental  than  solid  or  useful. 

Fandan'go,  an  old  Spanish  dance,  which 
originated  most  probably  with  the  Moors  in 
Andalusia.  It  is  seldom  danced  but  at  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  parties  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  danced  by  two  persons  only, 
who  never  touch  so  much  as  each  other’s 
hands;  their  reciprocal  allurements,  retreats, 
approaches,  and  varied  movements,  by  turns 
pursuing  and  pursued,  their  looks,  attitudes, 
and  whole  expression,  are  grossly  indicative 
of  voluptuousness. 


Faneuil  Hall  (fan'u-il),  a  public  building 
in  Boston,  famous  as  the  place  where  stirring 
speeches  were  made  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  for  American  independence.  It  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  “  The  cradle  of  American 
liberty.”  It  was  enlarged  in  1805. 

Fanfare,  a  short,  lively,  loud,  and  warlike 
piece  of  music,  composed  for  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums.  Also  small,  lively  pieces 
performed  on  hunting-horns,  in  the  chase. 

Fan-foot,  a  name  given  to  a  North  Af¬ 
rican  lizard  of  the  genus  Ptyodactylus  ( P . 
Gecko),  one  of  the  geckoes,  much  dreaded  in 
Egypt  for  its  supposed  venomous  properties. 

Fanning  Islands,  a  group  of  coral  islands 
in  Central  Polynesia  between  1°  57'  and 
5°  49'  N.  lat.,  and  between  157°  and  162°  w. 
Ion.  They  include  Jarvis,  Christmas,  Wa¬ 
shington,  Palmyra,  and  Fanning,  and  have 
been  occupied  by  the  British.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  very  small. 

Fano,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
pi’ovince  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  29  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Ancona.  It  is  a  handsome,  well- 
built  town,  and  has  a  triumphal  arch  erected 
to  Augustus,  and  other  antiquities.  Pop. 
9484. 

Fan-palm,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
taliput  palm  or  Corypha  umbraculifera ,  a 
native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  (See  Taliput 
Palm.)  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Mauritia 
palm  ( Mauritia  flexuosci),  a  tree  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  river  in  South  America,  and 
which  yields  the  natives  of  these  regions  food, 
wine  (made  from  its  sap),  and  cordage,  be¬ 
sides  serving  them  for  housing  during  the 
inundations  to  which  the  country  is  subject. 

Fans,  an  African  race  of  people  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  region  of  the  west  coast  about  the 
Gaboon  River  and  the  Ogoway.  They  are 
an  energetic  race,  skilled  in  various  arts,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  They 
are  cannibals,  but  contact  with  Europeans 
is  leading  them  to  give  up  the  practice. 

Fanshaw,  Sir  Richard,  an  English  diplo¬ 
matist,  poet,  and  translator,  born  in  1608. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge;  was  secretary  of 
the  English  embassy  at  Madrid;  and  took  the 
royal  side  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
in  1641.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1650, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  but  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  at  large  on  bail.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  employed  on  several  dip¬ 
lomatic  missions,  and  in  1664,  as  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  negotiated  a  peace  between  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  1666.  His  poetical  abilities  were 
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above  mediocrity,  as  is  evinced  by  his  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Lusiads  of  Camoens,  the  Pastor 
Pido  of  Guarini,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  the 
fourth  book  of  the  iEneid. 

Fan-tail,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon, 
so  called  from  the  fan-like  shape  of  their 
tails.  Also  a  name  applied  to  certain  Aus¬ 
tralian  birds  of  the  fly-catcher  family. 

Fanta'sia,  in  music,  a  species  of  composi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  author  ties  himself  to  no 
particular  theme,  ranging  as  his  fancy  leads 
him  amidst  various  airs  and  movements. 

Fantee',  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  which  extends  about  90  miles  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and  70  inland. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Fantees,  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  people  situated 
immediately  on  the  Gold  Coast;  but  their 
power  has  been  almost  entirely  broken  since 
1811  by  repeated  invasions  of  the  Ashantees, 
and  they  have  since  lived  under  British  pro¬ 
tection.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  fruits, 
maize,  and  palm-wine. 

Fan-tracery,  in  architecture,  elaborate 
geometrical  carved  work,  which  spreads 


Fan-tracery  Vaulting,  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick. 

over  the  surface  of  a  vaulting,  rising  from 
a  corbel  and  diverging  like  the  folds  of  a 
fan.  Fan -tracery  vaulting  is  much  used  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  in  which  the  vault 
is  covered  by  ribs  and  veins  of  tracery,  of 
which  all  the  principal  lines  diverge  from  a 
point,  as  in  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  West¬ 
minster. 

Far'aday,  Michael,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  chemists  and  physicists,  was 
born  in  humble  circumstances  at  Newington 
Butts,  near  London,  on  the  22d  September, 
1791.  Early  in  life  he  was  apprenticed  to 


—  FARCY. 

a  bookbinder  in  London,  but  occupied  him¬ 
self  in  his  leisure  hours  with  electrical  and 
other  scientific  experiments.  Having  been 
taken  by  a  friend  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s 
lectures,  he  attended  the  course,  and  con¬ 
ceived  such  an  ardent  desire  for  study  that 
he  resolved  to  quit  trade.  With  this  end 
he  sent  his  notes  of  the  lectures  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  was  so  struck  with 
the  great  ability  they  showed  that  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  assistant  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  1829  he  became  lecturer 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  in  1833  he  was  appointed  to  the 
newly-established  chair  of  chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  It  was  while  in  this 
office  that  he  made  most  of  his  great  elec¬ 
trical  discoveries.  His  communications  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  have  been 
published  separately  in  three  vols.  (1839, 
1844,  1855).  In  1832  he  received  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy 
at  Berlin,  with  many  other  honours  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  1835  he  received 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year  from  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne.  He  died  Aug.  25,  1867.  As  an 
experimentalist  Faraday  was  considered  the 
very  first  of  his  time.  As  a  popular  lecturer 
he  wras  equally  distinguished,  and  used  to 
draw  crowds  to  the  Friday  evening  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  Amongst  his 
published  works  we  may  mention  the  fol¬ 
lowing : — Researches  in  Electricity  (1831- 
55),  Lectures  on  Non-metallic  Elements 
(1853),  Lectures  on  the  Forces  of  Matter 
(1860),  Lectures  on  the  Chemical  History 
of  a  Candle  (1861). 

Faradization,  the  medical  application  of 
the  magneto-electric  currents  vrhich  Fara¬ 
day  discovered  in  1837. 

Faraf'ra,  one  of  the  Egyptian  oases  in  the 
Libyan  desert. 

Farallo'nes,  a  group  of  small  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  about  30  miles  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Faran'dola,  an  exciting  dance  popular 
amongst  the  peasants  of  the  south  of  France 
and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Italy.  The 
men  and  women,  placed  alternately  and  fac¬ 
ing  different  ways,  form  a  long  line  winding 
out  and  in  with  a  waving  motion. 

Farce,  a  dramatic  piece  of  low  comic  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  grotesque  and  extravagant 
rather  than  artistically  humorous. 

Farcy,  a  disease  to  which  horses  are  liable, 
intimately  connected  with  glanders,  the  two 
diseases  generally  running  into  each  other. 
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FARDEL-BOUND 


It  is  supposed  to  be  a  disease  of  the  absor¬ 
bents  of  the  skin,  and  its  first  indication  is 
generally  the  appearance  of  little  tumours 
called  farcy  buds  on  the  face,  neck,  or  in¬ 
side  of  the  thigh.  By  order  of  council  ani¬ 
mals  affected  with  farcy  must  be  destroyed. 

Fardel-bound,  a  term  applied  to  cattle 
and  sheep  affected  with  a  disease  caused  by 
the  retention  of  food  in  the  maniplies  or 
third  stomach,  between  the  numerous  plaits 
of  which  it  is  firmly  impacted.  Over-ripe 
clover,  vetches,  or  rye-grass  are  liable  to 
produce  the  disease. 

Fareham,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  harbour,  giving  name  to  a  pari.  div. 
of  the  county.  It  has  building-yards,  pot¬ 
teries,  and  brickworks,  and  a  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  7171. 

Farel,  G-uillaume,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  was 
born  in  1489  in  Dauphiny,  and  at  an  early 
period  was  led  by  his  intercourse  with  the 
Waldenses  to  adopt  similar  views.  After 
preaching  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland 
he  came  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  at  the  religious  conferences  of  1534 
and  1535  that  the  council  formally  em¬ 
braced  the  Reformation.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental,  also,  in  persuading  Calvin  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Geneva.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  two  reformers  to  enforce 
too  severe  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  the 
cause  of  their  having  to  leave  the  city  in 
1538.  Farel  took  up  his  residence  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  where  he  died  in  1565. 

Farewell,  Cape,  a  cape  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Greenland. 

Fargo,  a  town  of  North  Dakota,  on  the 
Red  river  of  the  North  and  the  N.  Pacific 
Railroad.  Pop.  1890,  5664. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  Manuel,  Portuguese  his¬ 
torian  and  poet,  born  1590,  of  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  family,  died  about  1649.  Among 
his  writings  are:  Discursos  Morales  y  Poli¬ 
ticos,  Epitome  de  las  Historias  Portuguesas; 
Comentarios  sobre  la  Lusiada;  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems. 

Faribault,  a  town  of  Minnesota,  U.  States, 
53  miles  south  of  St.  Paul.  Here  are  the 
state  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
and  an  episcopal  divinity  college.  Pop. 6524. 

Faridpur  (fa-red-por'),  a  district  of  India, 
in  the  Dacca  Division  of  Bengal;  area  2267 
sq.  miles;  pop.  1,631,734.  Chief  town,  Fa¬ 
ridpur,  on  the  Mard  Padm£.  Pop.  10,263. 

Farina,  a  term  given  to  a  soft,  tasteless, 
and  commonly  white  powder,  obtained  by 
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trituration  of  the  seeds  of  cereal  and  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  and  of  some  roots,  as  the 
potato.  It  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and 
mucilage. 

Farinel'li,  Carlo,  an  Italian  singer,  born 
at  Naples  in  1705.  His  true  name  was 
Carlo  Broschi,  and  to  develop  his  vocal 
powers  he  was  made  a  eunuch.  He  sung 
in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London  with  the 
greatest  success.  On  visiting  Spain,  where 
he  intended  only  a  brief  sojourn,  he  found 
King  Philip  V.  plunged  in  a  profound  melan¬ 
choly.  He  succeeded  in  rousing  him  from 
it  by  the  powers  of  his  voice,  and  became 
his  prime  favourite  and  political  adviser. 
But  the  penalty  of  his  advancement  was 
that  for  ten  years  he  had  to  sing  every 
night  to  his  royal  master  the  same  four  airs. 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  in  1762,  he  found 
himself  almost  forgotten,  but  continued  to 
exercise  a  splendid  hospitality  in  his  country 
house,  near  Bologna.  He  died  in  1782. 

Far'ingdon,  a  market  town,  England, 
county  of  Berks,  16  miles  south-west  of 
Oxford.  Pop.  5518. 

Fari'ni,  Luigi  Carlo,  an  Italian  states¬ 
man  and  author,  born  in  1812.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Bologna,  and  practised  as  a  phy¬ 
sician.  He  became  known  as  a  nationalist 
and  patriot  in  the  political  movements  of 
1841,  had  to  leave  the  country  for  a  time,  but 
returned  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Reform  Ministry  at  Rome  during  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  1848.  Disapproving  equally 
the  views  of  the  old  Conservative  and  the 
extreme  Republican  party,  he  went  to  Pied¬ 
mont,  where  he  was  elected  a  deputy,  and 
fought  with  great  energy  both  in  literature 
and  in  parliament  on  behalf  of  Cavourand  the 
Piedmontese  Constitutionalists.  After  the 
peace  of  Yillafranca  he  was  chosen  dictator 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  them 
to  unite  with  the  Piedmontese  monarchy. 
His  History  of  the  Papal  States  from  1814 
to  1850  is  well  known.  In  1862  he  became 
president  of  the  ministry,  lost  his  reason  in 
1863,  and  died  1st  Aug.  1866. 

Farmers-general  (French,  Fermiers  gen - 
eraux),  private  contractors,  to  whom  under 
the  old  French  monarchy  was  let  out  the  col¬ 
lection  of  various  branches  of  the  revenue, 
poll-tax,  duties  on  salt  and  tobacco,  customs, 
&c.  These  contractors  made  enormous  profits 
on  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues.  A 
revenue  collected  in  this  way  not  only  im¬ 
posed  a  much  heavier  burden  on  the  people, 
but  the  merciless  rigour  of  irresponsible  and 


FARMING  — 

uncontrolled  exactors  subjected  them  to 
hardships  and  indignities  to  which  they 
could  not  submit  without  degradation.  In 
1790  the  system  was  suppressed  by  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly. 

Farming.  See  Agriculture. 

Fame  (or  Ferne)  Islands,  a  group  of 
islets,  England,  in  the  German  Ocean,  off 
the  north  coast  of  Northumberland,  2  miles 
E.  by  s.  of  Bamborough  Castle,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of 
about  If  mile.  They  have  been  the  scene 
of  several  disastrous  shipwrecks. 

Famese  (far-na'ze),  an  illustrious  family 
of  Italy,  whose  descent  may  be  traced  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and 
which  gave  to  the  church  and  the  Republic 
of  Florence  many  eminent  names,  amongst 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Pietro  Farnese  (died  1363),  a  general  of 
the  Florentines  in  the  war  against  Pisa; 
Alessandro,  who  became  Pope  as  Paul  III. 
(1534-49),  and  whose  gifts  to  his  natural 
son  Pier  Luigi  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  the  family;  Ottavio  (1520- 
85),  son  and  successor  of  Pier  Luigi,  spent 
a  long  and  peaceful  reign  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  Alessandro 
(1546-92),  elder  son  of  Ottavio,  became 
famous  as  a  most  successful  general  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  wars  with  the  Netherlands 
and  France.  Ranuzio  (1569-1622),  son  of 
Ottavio,  was  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  tyrant. 
The  line  became  extinct  with  Antonio  in 
1731.  The  name  of  the  F arnese  is  associated 
with  several  famous  buildings  and  works  of 
art.  The  Farnese  Palace,  at  Rome,  was 
built  for  Pope  Paul  III.  while  he  was  car¬ 
dinal,  by  Sangallo  and  Michael  Angelo.  It 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  dethroned  Bour¬ 
bon  dynasty  of  Naples.  Its  sculpture  gallery 
was  formerly  very  celebrated,  but  the  best 
pieces  have  been  removed  to  Naples,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following:  The  Farnese  Bull ,  a 
celebrated  ancient  sculpture  representing 
the  punishment  of  Dirce,  discovered  in  the 
16th  century  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at 
Rome;  Farnese  Hercules,  a  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  statue  of  Hercules  by  Glycon,  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  1540;  Farnese 
Flora,  a  colossal  statue  of  great  merit,  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla;  Farnese  Cup,  an 
antique  onyx  cup,  highly  ornamented  with 
figures  in  relief. 

Farnham,  a  town  of  England,  county  of 
Surrey,  3  miles  s.w.  of  Aldershot;  a  well- 
built  place.  North  of  the  town  is  Farnham 


FARRAGUT. 

Castle,  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Win¬ 
chester.  The  staple  trade  is  in  hops.  Pop. 
4530. 

Farnworth,  a  manufacturing  township  of 
Lancashire,  England,  3  miles  from  Bolton. 
Pop.  1891,  23,758. 

Faro,  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  prov.  of  Al¬ 
garve,  62  miles  s.e.  of  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
It  is  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls,  and  has 
a  convenient  harbour.  Its  trade  is  consider¬ 
able.  Pop.  8361. 

Faro,  or  Pharo,  a  game  of  hazard  ‘  at 
cards,  played  chiefly  in  gambling  establish¬ 
ments,  and  in  which  the  player  plays  against 
the  bank,  represented  by  a  professional  faro- 
banker. 

Faro,  a  promontory  forming  the  north¬ 
east  point  of  Sicily  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  The  point  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  on  it  there  is  a  lighthouse  200 
years  old. 

Faroe  Islands  (fa'ro ;  Danish  Fdroer, 1  Sheep 
Islands  ’),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  lying  between  Iceland  and  Shet¬ 
land.  They  belong  to  Denmark,  and  are 
twenty-five  in  number,  of  which  seventeen 
are  inhabited.  The  islands  generally  pre¬ 
sent  steep  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea. 
Barley  is  the  only  cereal  that  comes  to  ma¬ 
turity;  turnips  and  potatoes  thrive  well. 
There  is  no  wood,  but  plenty  of  excellent 
turf,  and  also  coal.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  sheep.  Thorshavn,  in  Stromo,  the 
largest  island,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Pop.  11,221. 

Farquhar  (fiir'kar),  George,  a  comic 
writer  of  eminence,  was  born  at  London¬ 
derry,  in  1678.  He  tried  the  stage  as  an 
actor  at  Dublin,  but  soon  left  it  to  write 
plays  for  the  London  theatres.  His  first 
production  was  Love  in  a  Bottle,  performed 
at  Drury  Lane  with  great  success  in  1698. 
The  Constant  Couple,  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
The  Inconstant,  The  Recruiting  Officer, 
The  Beaux'  Stratagem  (reckoned  his  master¬ 
piece)  followed  during  the  next  six  years. 
He  died  in  1707.  Farquhar’s  wit  is  genuine, 
and  his  characters  drawn  from  nature;  but 
his  plays  have  the  licentious  taint  of  the 
time. 

Far'ragut,  David  Glasgow,  admiral 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  1801, 
and  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  at  the 
age  of  9£.  In  1821  he  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
his  profession  up  till  1851,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  inspector  of  ordnance.  In 
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1855  he  received  a  commission  as  captain. 
In  1861  he  was  assigned  to  go  with  the 
expedition  against  New  Orleans,  under¬ 
taken  on  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  sailed  in  February  of  the  following 
year.  New  Orleans  surrendered  to  the  com¬ 
bined  attack  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
on  25th  April,  and  Farragut  proceeded  to 
Vicksburg,  running  past  successfully.  In 
consequence  of  his  success  at  New  Orleans 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  In  1863  Farragut  attempted  to 
pass  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  August,  1864,  he  attacked 
the  Confederate  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Mobile, 
and  forced  it  to  surrender,  thus  making  the 
fall  of  Mobile  merely  a  question  of  time. 
July  25, 1866,  he  was  made  admiral,  a  grade 
which  had  not  hitherto  existed  in  the  United 
States  navy.  He  died  14th  August,  1870. 

Farrakhabad.  See  FaruJchabad. 

Far  rant,  Richard,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  composers  of  music.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  history.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  chapel  royal  in  1564,  and  subse¬ 
quently  organist  and  choir-master.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1580.  His 
music,  which  is  ecclesiastical,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  purity,  simplicity,  tenderness, 
and  elevation.  The  anthems  Call  to  Re¬ 
membrance,  and  Hide  not  Thou  Thy  Face, 
composed  by  him,  are  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed. 

Farrar,  Frederic  William,  The  Ven., 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  son  of  a  clergyman,  born  in 
Bombay,  Aug.  7,  1831;  graduated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  1854,  assistant  master  at  Harrow  in 
1855,  master  of  Marlborough  College  in 
1871,  archdeacon  of  Westminster  1883.  He 
has  published  several  popular  theological 
works  and  works  of  fiction,  and  is  known 
as  a  popular  lecturer.  He  was  Bampton 
Lecturer  in  1885.  Among  his  principal 
works  are:  The  Life  of  Christ  (1874),  Life 
of  St.  Paul  (1879),  The  Early  Days  of 
Christianity  (1882) ;  Lives  of  the  Fathers 
(1889). 

Farriery.  See  Veterinary  Art. 

Farringdon.  See  Faring  don. 

Fars,  or  Farsistan,  a  maritime  province 
in  the  south-west  of  Persia,  abutting  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  mountainous,  but  has 
many  rich  and  well-cultivated  districts.  The 
most  important  products  are  grain,  fruit, 
wine,  oil,  cotton,  tobacco,  silk,  cochineal, 
and  attar  of  roses.  The  manufactures  in¬ 
clude  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods;  and 
in  these  and  other  articles  an  agtive  trade 
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is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  Hindustan.  Pop. 
estimated  at  1,700,000. 

Farsan,  two  islands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Yemen,  called 
respectively  Farsan  Kebir  and  Farsan  Seglr. 

Farthing,  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny;  the 
modern  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  feorthung , 
the  fourth  part  of  anything. 

Farthingale,  or  Fardingale,  an  article 
of  ladies’  attire  worn  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  closely  resembling  the  mo¬ 
dern  crinoline.  It  was  formed  of  circles  of 
whalebone  hoops,  and  protruded  more  at 
the  waist  than  the  modern  crinoline. 

Farukhabad,  or  Farrakhabad  (f«r-ak- 
a-b;id'),  a  city  in  the  North-west  Provinces 
of  British  India,  2  or  3  miles  from  the 
Ganges,  a  handsome  well-built  town,  with 
avenues  of  trees  in  many  of  its  streets. 
Pop.  62,437. 

Fasa'no,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Bari.  Pop.  13,941. 

Fasces  (fas'sez),  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  bundle  of  polished  rods,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  an  axe,  carried  by  lictors  before 
the  superior  magistrates.  The  number  of 
fasces  and  lictors  varied  with  the  dignity  of 
the  magistrate.  In  the  city  the  axe  was 
laid  aside. 

Fas'cia  (Lat.  a  bandage),  in  anatomy 
signifies  a  thin  tendinous  covering  which 
surrounds  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and 
binds  them  in  their  places. 

Fascination,  the  exercise  of  an  over¬ 
powering  and  paralysing  influence  upon 
some  animals  attributed  to  certain  snakes, 
corresponding  somewhat  to  the  so-called 
evil-eye  among  human  beings.  Squirrels, 
mice,  and  the  smaller  birds  are  said  to  be 
the  most  subject  to  this  power;  but  the  fact 
is  far  from  clearly  explained,  and  is  not  per¬ 
haps  even  sufficiently  demonstrated.  Most 
of  the  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  ani¬ 
mal  fascinated  as  having  a  painful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  danger,  and  the  power  exercised 
over  it,  but  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  desire 
to  approach  the  fascinator.  Some  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  this  power  as  the  effect 
of  narcotic  emanations  from  the  serpent 
which  stupefy  the  weaker  animal.  Others 
regard  it  as  bearing  a  striking  analogy  to 
the  mesmeric  influence  which  one  human 
being  sometimes  has  over  another. 

Fascines  (fa-senz'),  in  the  military  art, 
bundles  of  boughs  or  rods  from  6  to  18 
feet  in  length  and  usually  1  foot  in  diameter, 
used  in  raising  batteries,  strengthening  pa- 
x’apets,  revetting  slopes,  &c.  The  twigs  are 
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drawn  tightly  together  by  a  cord,  and  bands 
are  passed  round  them  at  the  distance  of  2 
feet  from  each  other.  Very  long  thin  ones 
are  called  saucissons  or  battery -sausages. 

Fashion,  the  prevalent  style  in  dress  and 
usages  which  society  from  time  to  time  adopts 
and  imposes  by  a  sort  of  arbitrary  law  upon 
its  members.  In  its  less  important  details 
the  law  of  fashion  varies  considerably,  and 
is  often  little  more  than  a  play  of  caprice. 
On  its  better  side  it  is  an  endeavour  to  em¬ 
body  in  general  and  recognized  forms  the 
best  judgment  as  to  what  is  decorous  and  of 
good  taste  and  feeling  in  the  varying  and 
often  delicate  situations  which  occur,  where 
large  and  mixed  companies  are  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  together.  English  society  has  a 
sort  of  pre-eminence  in  the  respect  it  shows 
for  the  code  of  fashion,  and  the  importance 
which  it  assigns  to  an  acquaintance  with 
etiquette;  so  much  so  that  in  matters  of  con¬ 
ventional  refinement  and  courtesy  the  Eng¬ 
lish  standard,  curiously  enough,  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  highest  in  Europe,  and 
is  exercising  a  notable  influence  on  foreign 
manners.  The  circle  of  fashion  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  coincident  with  that  of  gentility.  A 
man  may  be  of  noble  birth,  wealthy,  and 
distinguished  without  being  fashionable. 

i'ast-and-loose,  a  cheating  game  some¬ 
times  played  at  fairs  by  low  sharpers,  and 
also  called  ‘prick  the  garter.’  A  belt  or 
strap  is  doubled  and  rolled  up  with  the 
double  in  the  middle  of  the  coils,  it  is  then 
laid  on  a  board,  and  the  dupe  is  asked  to 
catch  the  double  with  a  skewer,  when  the 
gambler  takes  the  two  ends  and  looses  it  or 
draws  it  away,  so  as  always  to  keep  the 
skewer  outside  the  doubled  end. 

Fasti  (L.),  among  the  Romans,  registers 
of  various  kinds;  as,  fasti  sacri,  calendars 
of  the  year,  giving  the  days  for  festivals, 
courts,  &c. ,  being  a  sort  of  almanac. 

Fasting,  the  partial  or  total  abstinence  of 
mankind  and  animals  from  the  ordinary  re¬ 
quisite  supply  of  aliment,  by  which  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  quantity  which  is  adapted 
to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition.  It  would  appear  that  various 
warm-blooded  animals  are  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  total  abstinence  much  longer  than 
human  beings.  Cats  and  dogs  have  survived 
for  several  weeks  without  nourishment  of 
any  kind,  but  it  is  probable  that  few  human 
beings  could  survive  such  deprivation  for 
more  than  a  week.  The  \ise  of  water  with¬ 
out  solid  food  enables  life  to  be  sustained 
much  longer  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 


Fasts,  temporary  abstentions  from  food, 
especially  on  religious  grounds.  Abstinence 
from  food,  accompanied  with  signs  of  hu¬ 
miliation  and  repentance  or  grief,  is  to  be 
found  more  or  less  in  almost  all  religious. 
Among  the  Jews  fasts  were  numerous,  and 
we  find  many  instances  of  occasional  fast¬ 
ing  in  the  Old  Testament.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Egyptians  prepared  themselves  by 
fasting  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  fes¬ 
tival  of  Isis.  So  in  the  Thesmophoria  at 
Athens,  and  in  the  rites  of  Ceres  at  Rome, 
it  was  practised.  The  Church  of  Rome  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  days  of  fasting  and  of 
abstinence.  The  former  are:  1,  the  forty 
days  of  Lent;  2,  the  Ember  days,  being  the 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the 
first  week  in  Lent,  of  Whitsun  week,  of  the 
third  week  in  September,  and  of  the  third 
week  in  Advent;  3,  the  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  of  the  four  weeks  in  Advent; 
4,  the  vigils  or  eves  of  Whitsuntide,  of  the 
feasts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  of  All  Saints, 
and  of  Christmas  day.  When  any  fasting 
day  falls  upon  Sunday  it  is  observed  on  the 
Saturday  before.  The  Greek  Church  ob¬ 
serves  four  principal  fasts :  that  of  Lent, 
one  beginning  in  the  week  after  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  one  for  a  fortnight  before  the  Assump¬ 
tion,  one  forty  days  before  Christmas.  In 
the  East,  however,  the  strict  idea  of  a  fast 
is  more  preserved  than  in  the  West.  The 
Church  of  England  appoints  the  following 
fixed  days  for  fasting  and  abstinence,  be¬ 
tween  which  no  difference  is  made: — 1,  the 
forty  days  of  Lent;  2,  the  Ember  days  at 
the  four  seasons;  3,  the  three  Rogation  days 
before  Holy  Thursday ;  4,  every  Friday  ex¬ 
cept  Christmas  day.  The  church,  however, 
gives  no  directions  concerning  fasting. 

Fat,  an  oily  concrete  substance,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  de¬ 
posited  in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  or  cellular 
membrane  of  animal  bodies.  In  most  parts 
of  the  body  the  fat  lies  immediately  under 
the  skin.  Fat  is  of  various  degrees  of  con¬ 
sistence,  as  in  tallow,  lard,  and  oil.  It  is 
generally  white  or  yellowish,  with  little 
smell  or  taste.  It  consists  of  two  sub¬ 
stances,  stearine  and  elaine  or  oleine,  the 
former  of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid. 
These  elements  are  separated  by  pressing 
the  fat  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper, 
which  absorbs  the  liquid  or  oil.  By  after- 
treatment  with  water  the  oil  is  separated 
from  the  paper.  Fats  are  insoluble  in  water. 
V  hen  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies  they  are 
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decomposed  (saponification),  yielding  an 
alkaline  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  (soap)  and 
glycerine.  Human  fat  appears  to  contain 
no  stearine,  but  margarine  and  oleine.  It 
is  an  excellent  packing  material  in  the  body, 
and  gives  the  human  frame  its  smooth 
rounded  contour.  Being  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  it  is  useful  in  retaining  warmth, 
but  its  chief  function  is  that  of  nutrition. 

Fa'talism,  the  belief  in  fate,  or  an  un¬ 
changeable  destiny,  to  which  everything  is 
subject,  uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  pre- 
established  either  by  chance  or  the  Creator. 
Amongst  notable  historical  examples  of  the 
belief  in  fate  may  be  mentioned  the  old 
Greek  conception  of  a  fate  which  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  gods  themselves  as  a  controlling 
power;  the  Mohammedan  fatalism,  which 
regards  all  things  great  and  small  as  inex¬ 
orably  predetermined,  so  that  no  accident 
is  possible;  the  theological  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination  amongst  Calvinists.  See  Pre¬ 
destination. 

Fata  Morga'na,  a  name  given  to  a  very 
striking  optical  illusion  which  has  been 
principally  remarked  in  the  Strait  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  between  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Ca¬ 
labria — a  variety  of  mirage  (which  see). 
The  images  of  men,  houses,  towers,  palaces, 
columns,  trees,  &c.,  are  occasionally  seen 
from  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  water,  and 
sometimes  in  the  air,  or  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  same  object  has  frequently 
two  images,  one  in  the  natural  and  the 
other  in  an  inverted  position.  The  images 
of  a  single  object  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
considerably  multiplied. 

Fategarh  (fat-e-gar'),  a  town,  North-west 
Provinces  of  India,  3  miles  from  Faruk- 
habad,  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  upwards 
of  200  Europeans  during  the  mutiny  of  1857. 
Pop.  12,435. 

Fatehpur  (fat-e-por'),  Indian  town  in  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  same  name,  Allahabad  division, 
North-west  Provinces,  50  miles  s.E.  of  Cawn- 
pore.  Pop.  21,328.  The  district  has  an  area 
of  1639  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  683,745. 

Fatehpur  Sikri,  an  Indian  town,  district 
of  Agra,  North-west  Provinces.  It  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  emperor  Akbar, 
who  inclosed  and  fortified  it.  It  now  chie^y 
consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  magnificent 
ruins  inclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall  some  5 
miles  in  circuit.  Pop.  6243. 

Fates  (in  Latin,  Parcce, in  Greek,  Moirai), 
in  Greek  and  Latin  mythology,  the  inexor¬ 
able  sisters  who  spin  the  thread  of  human 
life.  The  appellation  Clotho  (the  spinner) 
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was  probably  at  first  common  to  them  all 
among  the  Greeks.  As  they  were  three  in 
number,  and  poetry  endeavoured  to  desig¬ 
nate  them  more  precisely,  Clotho  became  a 
proper  name,  as  did  also  Atropos  and  La¬ 
chesis.  Clotho  means  she  who  spins  (the 
thread  of  life) ;  Atropos  signifies  unalterable 
fate;  Lachesis,  lot  or  chance;  so  that  all 
three  refer  to  the  same  subject  under  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view.  They  know  and  pre¬ 
dict  what  is  yet  to  happen.  Lachesis  is 
represented  with  a  spindle,  Clotho  with  the 
thread,  and  Atropos  with  scissors,  with 
which  she  cuts  it  off.  We  find  also  in  the 
northern  mythology  three  beautiful  virgins, 
the  Nornen,  who  determine  the  fate  of  men. 
Their  names  are  Urd  (the  past),  Varande 
(the  present),  and  Skidd  (the  future). 

Fatherlasher,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Cottus 
or  bull-head  ( Cottus  bubalis),  from  8  to  10 
inches  in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  is 
furnished  with  several  formidable  spines. 
The  fish  is  found  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  near  Newfoundland  and  Green¬ 
land.  In  the  latter  regions  it  attains  a  much 
larger  size,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of 
food. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  Christian 
Fathers.  See  Church,  Fathers  of  the. 

Fathom,  a  unit  of  length  equal  to  6  feet. 
It  is  chiefly  used  by  sailors,  who  measure 
soundings,  &c.,  in  fathoms. 

Fat'imite  Dynasty,  a  line  of  caliphs 
claiming  descent  from  Fatima,  the  favour¬ 
ite  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  of  Ali  her 
cousin,  to  whom  she  was  married.  In  the  year 
909  Abu-Mohammed  Obeidalla,  giving  him¬ 
self  out  as  the  grandson  of  Fatima,  endea¬ 
voured  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  Mahdi 
or  Messiah  predicted  by  the  Koran.  De¬ 
nounced  as  an  impostor  by  the  reigning 
caliph  of  Bagdad  he  fled  into  Egypt,  be¬ 
came  caliph  of  Tunis,  and  soon  conquered 
all  Northern  Africa  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  His  son 
wrested  Egypt  from  the  Abbasides  in  970 
and  founded  Cairo.  The  Fatimite  dynasty 
was  extinguished  on  the  death  of  Adhed, 
the  fourteenth  caliph,  and  a  new  line  began 
with  Saladin. 

Fatty  Acids,  a  name  given  to  such  acids 
as  have  been  separated  from  fats.  Fats 
and  fixed  oils  are  composed  of  one  or  more 
acids  combined  with  the  radical  glycyl.  By 
boiling  with  potash  or  soda  the  fat  is  de¬ 
composed,  glycerin  and  a  soap  being  the 
products.  By  treating  this  soap  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the  base  is  removed 
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and  the  fatty  acid  obtained  free.  These 
acids  are  such  as  butyric,  caproic,  stearic, 
margaric,  palmitic,  pelargonic,  valerianic, 
acetic,  &c.  Formic  acid  has  also  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fatty  series  of  acids,  as  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  order  as  those  named. 

Fatty  Degeneration,  an  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body, 
in  which  the  healthy  protoplasm  is  replaced 
by  fatty  granules.  It  is  a  sign  of  defective 
nutrition,  and  is  common  in  old  age,  affecting 
the  muscles,  the  heart,  arteries,  kidneys,  &c. 
It  is  accompanied  by  great  muscular  flabbi¬ 
ness  and  want  of  energy,  the  sufferer  looking 
at  the  same  time  fat  and  comparatively  well. 

Fatty  Tissue,  in  anatomy,  the  adipose 
tissue,  a  tissue  composed  of  minute  cells  or 
vesicles,  having  no  communication  with 
each  other,  but  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  serves 
to  hold  them  together,  and  through  which 
also  the  blood-vessels  find  their  way  to 
them.  In  the  cells  of  this  tissue  the  animal 
matter  called  fat  is  deposited. 

Fatu'ity.  See  Insanity. 

Fatwa,  a  town,  Patna  district,  Bengal,  8 
miles  from  Patna  city,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Punpun  with  the  Ganges.  Pop.  10,919. 

Faubourg  (fo-bor),  a  suburb  of  French 
cities ;  the  name  is  also  given  to  districts 
now  within  the  city,  but  which  were  for¬ 
merly  suburbs  without  it.  Thus  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain  is  a  fashionable  quarter 
of  Paris  in  which  the  ancient  nobility  re¬ 
sided. 

Fau'ces  (Lat.  ‘jaws’),  in  anatomy,  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  mouth,  terminated  by  the 
pharynx  and  larynx. 

Fau'cet,  a  form  of  valve  or  cock  in  which 
a  spigot  or  plug  opens  or  closes  a  part  of  a 
pipe  for  the  passage  of  liquid. 

Faucigny  (fo-se-nye),  a  district  of  France, 
department  of  Haute  Savoie,  one  of  the  lof¬ 
tiest  districts  of  Europe,  being  partly  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  Pennine  Alps. 

Fau'cit,  Helen,  Lady  Theodore  Martin, 
was  born  in  1816,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Faucit  the  actress.  She  made  her  debut  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Richmond,  in  1833,  as 
J uliet  in  Romeo  and  J uliet.  She  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  London  at  Co  vent  Garden  as  Julia 
in  The  Hunchback,  in  which  she  gained  a 
decided  success.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  Macready’s  company 
during  the  Shaksperian  revivals  of  1837, 
and  was  subsequently  the  original  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  heroines  in  Lord  Lytton’s  Lady 
of  Lyons,  Money,  Richelieu,  &c.,  and  in 


Browning’s  Strafford,  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon, 
and  Colombe’s  Birthday.  She  was  married 
to  Mr.,  now  Sir  Theodore,  Martin,  in  1851, 
since  which  she  has  rarely  appeared  on  the 
stage,  and  latterly  only  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses.  Lady  Martin  is  the  authoress  of  a 
volume  On  Some  of  Shakespeare’s  Female 
Characters. 

Fault,  in  geology,  a  fracture  of  strata, 
accompanied  by  a  sliding  down  or  an  up- 


heaval  of  the  deposits  on  the  one  side  of 
the  fracture  to  a  greater  distance  than  the 
other.  Faults  are  frequently  met  with  in 
coal-beds,  the  miner  coming  unexpectedly 
upon  an  abrupt  wall  of  other  strata.  The 
angle  this  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  bed 
he  is  working  indicates  whether  he  must 
look  up  or  down  for  its  continuation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fracture.  In  mines  these 
faults  often  serve  for  natural  drains.  The 
cut  shows  at  a  a  the  change  of  position  in 
strata  caused  by  a  fault. 

Faun,  one  of  a  kind  of  rural  deities  or 
demigods  believed  in  among  the  Romans, 
inhabiting  the  forests  and  groves,  and  differ¬ 
ing  little  from  satyrs.  Their  form  was  prin¬ 
cipally  human,  but  with  a  short  goat’s  tail, 
pointed  ears,  and  projecting  horns ;  some¬ 
times  also  with  cloven  feet.  There  are  some 
famous  antique  statues  of  fauns,  the  Dancing 
Faun  at  the  Ufhzi  in  Florence  (restored  by 
Michael  Angelo),  the  Dancing  Faun  at 
Naples,  the  Faun  (of  Praxiteles?)  at  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  Rome,  the  Sleeping 
Faun,  &c. 

Fauna  (from  faun,  which  see),  a  collec¬ 
tive  word  signifying  all  the  animals  of  a 
certain  region,  and  also  the  description  of 
them,  corresponding  to  the  word  flora  in 
respect  to  plants. 

Faust,  Doctor  John,  a  celebrated  dealer 
in  the  black  art,  who  lived  in  Germany,  early 
in  the  16th  century.  According  to  some 
accounts  he  was  born  in  Suabia,  others 
make  him  a  native  of  Anhalt,  others  of 
Brandenburg.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  went 
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to  Ingoistadt  and  studied  theology,  became 
in  three  years  a  magister ,  but  abandoned 
theology,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
astrology,  and  magic,  in  which  he  likewise 
instructed  his  familiar  Johann  Wagner,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  at  Wasserburg.  After 
Dr.  Faust  had  spent  a  rich  inheritance,  he, 
according  to  tradition,  made  use  of  his 
power  to  conjure  up  spirits,  and  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  devil  for  twenty- 
four  years.  A  spirit  called  Mephistophelcs 
was  given  him  as  a  servant,  with  whom  he 
travelled  about,  enjoying  life  in  all  its  forms, 
but  the  evil  spirit  finally  carried  him  off. 
Even  yet  Dr.  Faustus  and  his  familiar 
Wagner  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
puppet-shows  of  Germany,  and  the  legend 
forms  the  subject  of  Goethe’s  great  drama 
Faust,  and  furnishes  the  libretto  for  Gou¬ 
nod’s  famous  opera  of  the  same  name.  As 
early  as  1590  the  legend  was  dramatically 
treated  in  England  by  Christopher  Marlowe. 

Fausta,  Flavia  Maxi.uiana,  daughter  of 
Emp.  Maximinian,  married  in  307  a.d.  to 
Constantine  the  Great.  She  was  murdered 
by  her  husband’s  orders  in  326  a.d. 

Fausti'na,  the  name  of  two  Roman  ladies: 

(1)  Annia  Galeria  Faustina  (died  a.d.  141), 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius;  and 

(2)  her  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (died  A.D.  175). 
Both  were  accused  of  dissolute  conduct. 

Favart  (fa-var),  Charles  Simon,  creator 
of  the  serio-comic  opera  in  France,  born 
1710,  was  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook.  His 
poetical  reputation  rests  principally  on  his 
numerous  productions  for  the  opera  aux 
Italiens,  and  the  comic  opera.  He  was  the 
director  of  a  company  of  itinerant  actors 
which  followed  Marshal  Saxe  into  Flanders. 
His  wife,  Madame  Favart,  was  a  famous 
singer,  comic  actress,  and  dancer,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  composition  of  her  husband’s 
plays.  Favart  died  in  1792. 

Fa'versham,  a  seaport  of  England,  county 
Kent,  on  a  branch  of  the  Swale,  giving 
name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  and  has  manufactures  of 
brick,  cement,  an.d  gunpowder.  Faversham 
Creek  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  200  tons.  Pop.  1891,  10,478. 

Favre  (fiivr),  Jules,  a  French  politician, 
born  21st  March,  1809,  at  Lyons.  He  studied 
law,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
Lyons  bar  came  to  Paris  in  1835,  where  be 
became  famous  as  a  defender  of  political 
prisoners.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  he  became  secretary  to  Ledru- 
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Rollin.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  party  of 
opposition  to  the  President  Louis  Napoleon; 
and  after  the  coup  d’etat  (1851)  he  retired 
from  political  life  for  six  years,  till  in  1858 
his  defence  of  Orsini  for  the  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  emperor  again  brought  him  for¬ 
ward.  From  this  time  he  again  became  an 
active  leader  of  the  Republican  opposition 
to  the  emperor.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire 
he  became  Vice-president  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  As  such  he  conducted  the 
negotiations  for  peace  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
But  though  he  showed  great  energy  and  was 
very  eloquent,  his  operations  both  in  the 
matter  of  the  armistice  and  the  peace 
showed  a  lack  of  skill  and  judgment.  He 
died  in  1880. 

Favus,  crusted  or  honey -combed  ring¬ 
worm,  a  disease  chiefly  attacking  the  scalp, 
and  characterized  by  yellowish  dry  incrus¬ 
tations.  It  is  produced  by  a  fungous  growth. 

Faw'cett,  Henry,  an  English  politician 
and  economist,  born  at  Salisbury  in  1833. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  studied  law 
for  a  while  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon 
renounced  it.  In  1858,  when  out  partridge 
shooting,  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
inflicted  on  him  total  blindness.  Undis¬ 
couraged,  however,  by  his  deprivation  he 
gave  his  attention  to  economic  studies.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  Cambridge.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Brighton,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  till  the  general  election  of  1874,  when 
he  was  elected  for  Hackney.  He  became 
Postmaster  -  general  in  the  second  Glad¬ 
stone  administration,  and  effected  many  re¬ 
forms  in  his  department.  In  1883  he  was 
made  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 
He  died  Nov.  6,  1884.  Amongst  his  prin¬ 
cipal  writings  are:  A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy,  Lectures  on  the  Economic  Posi¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Labourer,  and  articles 
on  Indian  finances. — His  wife,  Millicent 
Garrett  Fawcett,  shared  her  husband’s 
studies,  and  has  published  a  work,  Political 
Economy  for  Beginners,  which  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  her  husband’s  larger  works.  She 
is  also  known  as  a  prominent  advocate  of  all 
measures  for  the  educational  and  political 
advancement  of  women. 

Fawkes,  Guy.  See  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Fayal  (fi-al'),  an  island  belonging  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  one  of  the  Azores.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  about  1 0  miles  in  diameter.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  good,  and  the  air  always  mild  and 
pure.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  in 
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abundance  wheat,  maize,  flax,  and  almost 
all  the  fruits  of  Europe.  It  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  oranges  and  lemons.  The  chief 
place  is  Villa  Horta  or  Orta.  Pop.  31,000. 

Fayence.  See  Faience. 

Fayette,  General  la.  See  Lafayette. 

Fayette,  Marie  Madeleine,  Countess 
de  la.  See  Lafayette. 

Fayoum  (fa-yom'),  a  province  of  Middle 
Egypt,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Libyan  desert;  area  about 
800  square  miles.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and, 
in  the  north,  particularly  fertile.  Fayoum 
is  irrigated  by  canals  coming  from  the  Canal 
of  Joseph,  and  that  from  the  Nile,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Egypt. 
Here  lay  the  ancient  Labyrinth  and  the 
artificial  lake  Moeris.  On  the  west  lies 
Lake  Birket-el-Kurun.  The  chief  town, 
Medinet-el-Fayoum,is  connected  with  Cairo 
by  a  railway.  Pop.  of  province,  228,709. 

Feasts.  See  Festivals. 

Feather-grass,  the  popular  name  of  Stipa 
; penndta ,  a  native  of  dry  places  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  rigid,  setaceous, 
grooved;  the  awns  exceedingly  long,  fea¬ 
thering  to  the  point.  It  is  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  gardens  in  summer,  and  to  rooms 
in  winter.  The  Rush-leaved  Feather-grass 
is  found  in  prairies  in  the  Western  States. 

Feather-moth.  See  Plume-moth. 

Feathers,  the  form  which  the  dermal  ap¬ 
pendages  assume  in  birds,  agreeing  in  mode 
of  development,  but  differing  in  form  from 
hairs  and  scales.  The  feather  consists  of  a 
stem,  horny,  round,  strong,  and  hollow  in 
the  lower  part,  called  the  quill,  and  in  the 
upper  part,  called  the  shaft,  filled  with  pith. 
On  each  side  of  the  shaft  is  a  web  composed 
of  a  series  of  regularly  -  arranged  fibres 
called  barbs.  The  barbs  and  shaft  consti¬ 
tute  the  vane.  On  the  edges  of  the  barbs 
are  set  the  barbules,  which  interlock  with 
those  of  adjacent  barbs,  and  thus  give 
strength  to  the  vane.  Feathers  are  gener¬ 
ally  divided  into  two  kinds,  quill  feathers 
in  the  wing  or  tail,  and  plumes  or  clothing 
feathers  generally  diffused.  The  feathers 
of  birds  are  periodically  changed,  generally 
once,  but  in  some  species  twice  a  year. 
This  is  called  moulting.  When  feathers  have 
reached  their  full  growth  they  become  dry, 
and  only  the  tube,  or  the  vascular  substance 
which  it  contains,  continues  to  absorb  mois¬ 
ture  or  fat.  When,  therefore,  part  of  a 
feather  is  cut  off,  it  does  not  grow  out  again; 
and  a  bird  whose  wings  have  been  clipped 
remains  in  that  situation  till  the  next  moult¬ 


ing  season,  when  the  old  stumps  are  shed 
and  new  feathers  grow  out.  If,  however, 
the  stumps  are  pulled  out  sooner  (by  which 
operation  the  bird  suffers  nothing),  the  fea¬ 
thers  will  be  renewed  in  a  few  weeks  or 
even  days.  The  feather  is  a  very  strong 
formation,  not  readily  damaged,  the  arch 
of  the  shaft  resisting  pressure,  while  the 
web  and  fine  fibres  yield  without  suffering. 
Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  it  preserves 
the  high  temperature  of  the  bird,  while  it 
is  so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  flight. 
It  is  rendered  almost  impervious  to  wet  by 
the  oily  fluid  which  most  birds  secrete  at 
the  base  of  the  tail.  Feathers  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  article  of  commerce,  particularly 
those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan,  peacock, 
goose,  &c.,  for  plumes,  ornaments,  tilling  of 
beds,  pens,  &c. 

Feather-star,  Comatula  rosacea,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  crinoid  star-fish  occurring  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  coasts,  consisting  of  a  central  body  or 
disc,  from  which  proceed  five  radiating  arms, 
each  dividing  into  two  secondary  branches, 
so  that  ultimately  there  are  ten  slender  rays. 
Each  arm  is  furnished  on  both  sides  with 
lateral  processes  so  as  to  assume  a  feather¬ 
like  appearance.  It  is  fixed  when  young  by 
a  short  stalk,  but  exists  in  a  free  condition 
in  its  adult  state. 

Febric'ula,  a  short  feverish  attack,  lasting 
only  for  a  few  days.  See  Fever. 

Feb'rifuge,  a  medicine  employed  to  drive 
off  or  diminish  fever,  such  as  quinine. 

Febro'nianism,  in  Roman  Catholic  theo¬ 
logy,  a  system  of  doctrines  antagonistic  to 
the  admitted  claims  of  the  pope,  and  assert¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  national  churches, 
and  the  rights  of  bishops  to  unrestricted 
action  in  matters  of  discipline  and  church 
government  within  their  own  dioceses.  The 
term  i3  derived  from  Justinus  Febronius,  a 
nom  de  plume  assumed  by  John  Nicholas 
von  Hontheitn,  archbishop  of  Trbves,  in  a 
work  on  the  claims  of  the  pope. 

February  (from  the  Homan  Februa ,  a 
festival  of  expiation  or  purification),  the 
second  month  in  the  year,  having  twenty- 
eight  days,  except  in  leap-year,  when  it  has 
twenty-nine.  This  latter  number  of  days 
it  had  originally  among  the  Romans,  until 
the  senate  decreed  that  the  seventh  month 
should  bear  the  name  of  Augustus,  when  a 
day  was  taken  from  February  and  added  to 
August  to  make  it  equal  to  July  in  number 
of  days. 

Fecamp  (fa-kiin),  a  seaport  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  23  miles 
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north-east  of  Havre.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
ports  in  the  Channel,  and  has  many  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  Pop.  12,362. 

Federal  Party,  a  name  assumed  by  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States  who 
favoured  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  con¬ 
stitution,  organized  the  government  and 
administered  it  for  twelve  years.  They  ad¬ 
vocated  a  government  having  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  operating  upon  the  people  di¬ 
rectly,  and  having  all  necessary  powers  for 
effective  action  ;  their  opponents  favoured 
a  simple  compact  of  confederation. 

Federal  Government,  government  by  the 
confederation  of  several  united  states,  self- 
governing  in  local  matters,  but  subject  in 
matters  of  general  polity  to  a  central  autho¬ 
rity,  as,  for  instance,  the  Swiss  Republic,  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  Mexico, 
&c.  The  degree  to  which  such  states  give 
up  their  individual  rights  as  sovereign  bodies 
may  be  very  different. 

Fee,  or  Fief,  in  law,  primarily  meant  a 
loan  of  land,  an  estate  held  in  trust  on  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grantee  giving  personal  or 
other  service  to  the  prince  or  lord  who 
granted  it.  Feudal  estates,  however,  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  inalienable  heritages 
held  on  various  tenures;  hence  the  term  fee 
came  to  be  equivalent  to  an  estate  of  in¬ 
heritance,  that  is  an  interest  in  land  which 
passes  to  heirs  if  the  owner  die  intestate. 
The  amplest  estate  or  interest  in  land  is  that 
of  a  fee-simple,  which  is  also  called  an 
absolute  fee,  in  contradistinction  to  a  fee 
limited  or  clogged  with  certain  conditions. 
A  fee-simple  means  the  entire  and  absolute 
possession  of  land,  with  full  power  to  alienate 
it  by  deed,  gift,  or  will.  It  is  the  estate  out 
of  which  other  lesser  estates  are  said  to  be 
carved;  such  as  a  fee-tail  (see  Entail),  which 
is  limited  to  particular  heirs,  and  subject  to 
certain  restrictions  of  use;  and  a  base  fee, 
which  ceases  with  the  existence  of  certain 
conditions. 

Fee-farm,  in  law,  a  kind  of  tenure  of 
land  without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  ser¬ 
vice,  except  that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment, 
which  is  usually  the  full  rent. 

Feejee.  See  Fiji. 

Feeling  is  properly  a  synonym  for  sensa¬ 
tion,  or  that  state  of  consciousness  which 
results  from  the  application  of  a  stimulus 
to  the  extremity  of  some  sensory  nerve.  It 
is  the  most  universal  of  the  senses,  existing 
wherever  there  are  nerves;  and  they  are 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  though 
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most  numerous  on  such  parts  as  the  finger¬ 
tips  and  the  lines  where  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  pass  into  each  other.  This  uni¬ 
versal  distribution  of  feeling  is  necessary, 
otherwise  parts  of  the  body  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  without  our  knowledge.  The  struc¬ 
tures  which  thus  apprehend  the  impressions 
of  contact  are  papillae  or  conical  elevations 
of  the  skin  in  which  the  nerves  end,  and 
which  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-ves¬ 
sels.  The  term  feeling  is  also  used  for  a 
general  sense  of  comfort  or  discomfort 
which  cannot  be  localized,  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  disturbances  of  internal  organs 
often  manifest  themselves.  In  a  figurative 
sense  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  mental 
emotion,  or  even  to  a  moral  conception; 
thus  we  may  speak  of  a  friendly  feeling,  a 
feeling  of  freedom. 

Felaniche  (fel-a-ne'cha),  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Majorca,  a  very  ancient  place  with 
Moorish  remains  Pop.  9752. 

Felegyhaza  (fa'led-ya-sa),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  66  miles  s.E.  of  Budapest,  with 
large  cattle-markets  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  Pop.  23,912. 

Felicu'di,  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles,  off  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  10  miles  west  of  Salina. 
It  is  about  9  miles  in  circuit.  The  soil  is 
both  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Pop.  800. 

Fe'lidse,  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  a  family 
of  Carnivora  in  which  the  predaceous  in¬ 
stincts  reach  their  highest  development. 
They  are  among 
the  quadrupeds 
what  the  Falcon- 
idae  are  among 
the  birds.  The 
teeth  and  claws 
are  the  principal 
instruments  of 
the  destructive 
energy  in  these 
animals.  The  in¬ 
cisor  ' teeth  are 
equal ;  the  third 
tooth  behind  the 
large 
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Teeth  of  Felidae. 


Skull  and  Teeth  of  the  Tiger. 
a,  Canines  or  tearing  teeth,  b, 
Incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  c.  True 
molars  or  grinding  teeth.  a,Car- 
nassial  or  sectorial  teeth. 


canine  in 
either  jaw  is  nar¬ 
row  and  sharp, 
and  these,  the 
carnassial  or  sec¬ 
torial  teeth,  work  against  each  other  like 
scissors  in  cutting  flesh ;  the  claws  are 
sheathed  and  retractile.  They  all  approach 
their  prey  stealthily,  seize  it  with  a  spring, 
and  devour  it  fresh.  The  species  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
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but  none  are  found  in  Australia.  The  family 
comprehends  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx, 
jaguar,  panther,  chetah,  ounce,  serval,  ocelot, 
cat,  &c. 

Felix,  Antonius  or  Claudius,  procurator 
of  Judea  and  freedman  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  profligate  both  in  his  public 
and  private  conduct.  It  was  before  this 
Felix  that  Paul’s  discourse  (Acts  xxiv.  25) 
was  spoken.  He  was  recalled  a.d.  62,  and 
narrowly  escaped  condemnation  at  Rome, 
on  charges  which  the  Jews  had  lodged 
against  him. 

Felix,  Marcus  Minucius,  a  distinguished 
Roman  lawyer,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
and  wrote  a  defence  of  it  in  a  dialogue  en¬ 
titled  Octavius.  The  period  when  he  flour¬ 
ished  is  uncertain;  but  Jerome  is  probably 
right  in  placing  him  about  a.d.  230. 

Fellah,  an  Arabian  word  meaning  ‘  pea¬ 
sant,’  and  used  for  the  labouring  class  in 
Egypt.  The  fellahs  or  fellaheen  constitute 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
Egypt,  and  are  mostly  the  direct  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  old  Egyptians,  although  both 
their  language  and  religion  are  now  that  of 
their  Arabian  conquerors.  They  live  in  rude 
huts  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  have 
suffered  much  from  over-taxation  and  op¬ 
pressive  rule.  See  Egypt. 

Fella'tah,  Fulbe,  or  Fulahs,  a  remark¬ 
able  African  race  of  the  negro  type,  the 
original  locality  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
which  is  now  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
Soudan,  where  they  are  the  predominant 
people  in  the  states  of  Futa-Toro,  Futa- 
Jalon,  Bondu,  Sokoto,  &c.  Though  of  the 
negro  family,  they  have  neither  the  deep  jet 
colour,  the  crisped  hair,  flat  nose,  nor  thick 
lips  of  the  negro.  In  person  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  handsome,  and  mostly  of  a  light 
copper  colour.  They  are  shrewd,  intelligent, 
and  brave,  and  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 
Their  influence  is  continually  spreading. 

Fel'lenberg,  Philip  Emanuel  von,  Swiss 
educationalist,  born  in  1771.  Having  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  peasantry,  he  purchased 
the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  and  established  suc¬ 
cessively  an  institution  for  instructing  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  seminary 
for  children  in  the  higher  grades  of  life,  and 
a  normal  school.  The  pupils  were  all  trained 
to  work  in  the  fields  or  at  the  bench,  and 
the  product  of  their  labour  was  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  their  education. 
Fellenberg’s  scheme  was  ultimately  so  suc- 
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cessful  as  to  attract  the  attention  even  of 
foreign  governments.  He  died  in  1844,  but 
the  institutions  established  by  him  still  exist 
in  a  modified  form. 

Fellows,  Sir  Charles,  traveller  and  an¬ 
tiquarian,  was  born  in  1799  at  Nottingham. 
He  first  explored  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus 
in  Lycia,  in  1838,  and  discovered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  cities  Xanthus  and  Teos. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  he  made  further  explora¬ 
tions  in  1839  and  1841,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  marbles  now  in  the  Lycian 
saloon  of  the  Museum.  He  was  knighted 
by  the  queen  in  1845.  He  died  in  1860. 
His  principal  works  are:  Travels  and  Re¬ 
searches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Coins  of  An¬ 
cient  Lycia  before  the  Reign  of  Alexander. 

Fellowship,  an  honourable  position  in 
some  universities,  especially  those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which  entitles  the  holder, 
called  a  fellow,  to  an  annual  stipend  for  a 
certain  period.  Fellowships  in  the  English 
colleges  commonly  range  in  value  from 
about  £150  to  £250  or  £300  a  year,  and 
they  all  confer  upon  their  holders  the  right 
to  apartments  in  the  college,  and  certain 
privileges  as  to  commons  or  meals.  For¬ 
merly  they  were  usually  tenable  for  life  or 
till  the  attainment  of  a  certain  position  in 
the  church  or  at  the  bar,  or  till  marriage; 
but  six  or  seven  years  is  now  a  common 
period  during  which  they  may  be  held, 
though  this  may  be  prolonged  in  certain 
circumstances. 

Felo  de  se  (Latin,  ‘a  felon  in  regard  to 
himself’),  in  law,  a  person  that,  being  of 
sound  mind  and  of  the  age  of  discretion,  de¬ 
liberately  causes  his  own  death.  Formerly, 
in  England,  the  goods  of  such  a  person  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  his  body  interred 
in  an  ignominious  manner;  that  is,  unless 
the  coroner’s  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  unsound 
mind;  but  these  penalties  have  been  abol¬ 
ished. 

Fel  ony,  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
crimes  below  treason  and  of  greater  gravity 
than  misdemeanours.  Formerly  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  crimes  which  entailed  forfei¬ 
ture  of  lands  or  goods  as  part  of  the  punish¬ 
ment. 

Fel'spar,  Feldspar,  a  mineral  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  usually  of  a  foliated  structure, 
consisting  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  potash, 
soda,  or  lime.  It  is  a  principal  constituent 
in  all  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  as 
granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  greenstone,  tra¬ 
chyte,  felstone,  &c.  When  in  crystals  or 
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crystalline  masses  it  is  very  susceptible  of 
mechanical  division  at  natural  joints.  Its 
hardness  is  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  quartz. 
There  are  several  varieties,  as  common  fel¬ 
spar  or  orthoclase,  the  type  of  an  acid  group 
containing  from  7  to  16  per  cent  of  potash; 
albite  and  oligoclase,  soda  felspars,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  soda  exceeding  that  of  lime;  labra- 
dorite  and  anorthite,  lime  felspars,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  in  the  latter  amounting  to  20 
per  cent. 

Felt,  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  or  of 
wool  and  cotton  united  by  rolling,  beating, 
and  pressure.  The  materials  to  be  felted 
are  carded  and  placed  in  a  machine,  where 
they  are  kept  wet  and  intimately  mixed 
together  by  a  process  of  beating.  Pressure 
then  unites  the  whole  into  a  compact  mass. 
The  use  of  felt  as  a  material  for  hats,  tents, 
cloaks,  &c.,  is  very  ancient.  For  hat-making 
the  fur  of  rabbits,  beavers,  raccoons,  and 
the  wool  of  sheep  is  generally  used.  Felt 
being  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  is  much 
used  for  roofing,  sheathing  boilers,  hot- water 
reservoirs,  &c.  The  felt  for  such  purposes 
is  made  from  the  coarsest  woollen  refuse 
from  paper-mills. 

Feltre  (fel'tra),  a  town  in  Northern  Italy, 
about  44  miles  n.n.w.  from  Venice.  Pop. 
12,566. 

Feluc'ca,  a  long  narrow  vessel,  generally 
undecked,  of  light  draught,  and  rigged  with 
large  lateen  sails.  They  also  carry  from 
eight  to  twelve  large  oars.  They  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Feme  Covert,  in  law,  signifies  a  married 
woman,  in  contradistinction  to  a  ferae  sole , 
or  single  woman. 

Femern  (fa'mern),  an  island  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  shallow  strait  about 
1  mile  broad.  The  island  has  a  fertile  but 
marshy  soil.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
agriculturists  and  fishers.  Pop.  9800. 

Femgerichte,  Fehmgerichte,  or  Vehm- 
GEitiCHTE  (fam'ge-riA-te;  from  Old  German, 
fem,  punishment,  and  gericht,  a  court),  crimi¬ 
nal  courts  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  regular  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  (then  fallen  into  decay), 
especially  in  criminal  cases.  These  courts 
originated  and  had  their  chief  jurisdiction 
in  Westphalia,  and  their  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  survival  of  old 
territorial  jurisdictions  which,  on  the  general 
distraction  and  lawlessness  prevalent  after 
the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  (1182),  acquired 
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an  extensive  and  tremendous  authority.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  they  degenerated, 
and  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  law  and 
precedent,  so  that  the  secrecy  in  which  they 
enveloped  themselves  only  served  as  a  cloak 
to  their  criminal  purposes.  The  flagrant 
abuse  of  their  power  brought  about  their 
fall.  In  1461  various  princes  and  cities  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  confederates, 
united  in  a  league  against  them,  but  their 
influence  was  not  entirely  destroyed  until  an 
amended  form  of  trial  and  penal  judicature 
was  introduced.  The  last  Femgericht  was 
held  at  Zell  in  1 568.  The  president  of  the 
secret  tribunal  was  called  the  Freic/raf,  and 
was  generally  a  prince  or  count.  His  asso¬ 
ciates,  who  concurred  in  and  executed  the 
sentence,  were  called  Freischoffen.  These 
were  scattered  through  all  the  provinces  of 
Germany,  and  recognized  one  another  by 
certain  signs  and  watchwords.  They  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  emperor  as  their  superior,* 
and  for  this  reason  generally  made  him  one 
of  their  number  at  his  coronation  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  assemblies  of  the  tribunal 
were  open  or  secret.  The  former  were  held 
by  day  in  the  open  air ;  the  latter  by  night, 
in  a  forest  or  in  concealed  and  subterranean 
places.  In  these  different  cases  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  judgment  and  the  process  of  trial 
were  different.  The  crimes  of  which  the  secret 
tribunal  usurped  cognizance  were  heresy, 
sorcery,  rape,  theft,  robbery,  and  murder. 
The  accusation  was  made  by  one  of  the 
Freischoffen,  who,  without  further  proof, 
declared  upon  oath  that  the  accused  had 
committed  the  crime.  The  accused  was  now 
thrice  summoned  to  appear  before  the  secret 
tribunal,  and  the  citation  was  secretly  affixed 
to  the  door  of  his  dwelling  or  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  place;  the  accuser  remained  un¬ 
known.  If,  after  the  third  summons,  the 
accused  did  not  appear,  he  was  once  more 
cited  in  a  solemn  session  of  the  court,  and  if 
stilj  contumacious,  was  given  over  to  the 
Freischoffen.  The  first  Freischoffe  who  met 
him  was  bound  to  execute  the  decree  of  the 
court.  A  dagger  was  left  by  the  corpse  to 
show  that  it  was  not  a  murder,  but  a  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted  by  one  of  the  Freischoffen. 
How  many  judicial  murders  were  perpe¬ 
trated  in  this  manner  from  revenge,  inter¬ 
ested  motives,  or  malice,  may  well  be  ima¬ 
gined. 

Fe'mur,  in  vertebrate  animals,  the  first 
bone  of  the  leg,  situated  next  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  in  man  popularly  called  the 
thigh-bone. 
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Fen,  a  marsh  or  stretch  of  wet  boggy 
land  often  containing  extensive  pools.  The 
Fens ,  or  the  Fen  District ,  is  a  special  term 
for  a  marshy  district  of  England,  extending 
into  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk.  A  great  part  of  the  district  is 
known  as  Bedford  Level  (which  see).  Much 
of  the  land  has  been  reclaimed  at  vast  ex¬ 
pense.  The  soil  of  fen  lands  is  generally 
black  and  rich  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  and 
with  proper  management  in  the  matter  of 
draining  they  will  produce  heavy  crops  of 
grass  and  corn. 

Fences,  continuous  lines  of  obstacles  arti¬ 
ficially  interposed  between  one  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  and  another  for  the 
purpose  of  separation  or  exclusion.  Live 
fences  are  made  of  hawthorn,  holly,  box, 
beech,  &c.;  dead  fences  of  stone,  wood,  and 
in  recent  times  of  iron  or  wire.  In  agricul- 
ture  fences  are  necessary  both  for  restrict¬ 
ing  the  tenant’s  own  animals  to  their  pas¬ 
ture,  and  for  protecting  his  land  from  stray¬ 
ing  animals.  The  general  erection  of  fences 
on  farms  is  one  of  the  improvements  of  mo¬ 
dern  agriculture. 

Fen'cibles,  a  sort  of  local  militia  raised 
for  defence  in  case  of  invasion,  and  not 
liable  to  be  sent  to  serve  out  of  the  country. 
The  term  volunteers  is  now  used  for  this 
kind  of  service. 

Fencing,  the  art  of  attack  and  defence 
with  sword  or  rapier,  no  shield  being  used. 
It  was  in  Italy  in  the  1 6th  century  that  the 
skilful  use  of  the  small  sword  first  became 
common.  The  art  spread  to  Spain  and  then 
to  France,  where,  on  account  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  duelling,  it  was  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  development.  The  small  sword  or 
rapier  (which  was  adopted  for  duelling)  has  a 
point,  but  no  edge,  and  therefore  demands 
the  highest  degree  of  adroitness  in  its  use. 
In  the  fencing  schools  the  instrument 
adopted  for  exercise  is  called  a  foil;  it  has 
a  guard  of  metal  or  leather  between  the 
handle  and  blade,  which  is  made  of  pliant 
steel  and  has  a  button  at  the  end  in  place 
of  a  point.  The  parries  are  made  with  the 
weapon  itself  by  opposing  the  forte  of  the 
foil  ( i.e .  the  strong  part  from  the  handle  to 
the  centre)  to  the  feeble  of  the  adversary’s 
foil  ( i.e .  to  the  part  from  centre  to  point); 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  right  is 
defended  by  the  parry  called  tierce,  the 
upper  part  to  the  left  by  the  carte,  and  the 
lower  part  by  the  seconcle.  In  all  parrying 
care  must  be  taken  that  in  covering  the 


side  attacked  the  other  side  is  not  too  care¬ 
lessly  exposed  to  the  enemy.  After  every 
parry  a  return  should  be  made  with  rapidity 
and  decision.  The  fencer  should  rely  more 
upon  his  sword  hand  for  protection  than 
upon  his  agility  of  leg;  yet  he  must  be 
active  on  his  legs  so  as  to  advance,  retreat, 
or  lunge  with  effect.  The  knees  should 
therefore  be  somewhat  bent  when  the  fencer 
is  on  guard,  that  he  may  be  light  and  elastic 
in  his  movements.  An  attack  may  be  made 
by  the  mere  extension  of  the  arm,  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lunge,  that  is,  by  advancing  the 
body,  stepping  forward  with  the  right  foot 
without  moving  the  left.  An  engagement 
means  the  crossing  of  the  blades;  a  disen¬ 
gagement,  slipping  your  foil  under  the  op¬ 
ponent’s  and  then  pressing  in  the  opposite 
direction;  riposte,  the  attack  without  pause 
by  a  fencer  who  has  parried.  Fencing  with 
the  broadsword  differs  essentially  from  that 
with  the  foil,  as  the  former  has  an  edge  as 
well  as  a  point,  and  is  therefore  meant  to 
cut  as  well  as  thrust.  According  to  the 
instructions  of  drill-masters  there  are  seven 
cuts,  with  corresponding  guards,  and  three 
thrusts.  Cut  one  is  a  diagonal,  downward 
cut  at  the  left  cheek  of  the  adversary;  cut 
three  is  delivered  with  an  upward  slope  at 
the  left  leg,  and  cut  five  horizontally  at  the 
right  side;  cuts  two,  four,  and  six  attack 
the  right  cheek,  right  side,  and  right  leg 
respectively;  and  cut  seven  is  directed  ver¬ 
tically  at  the  head.  Guards  one  and  two 
defend  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  the 
sword  sloping  upwards  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  opponent’s;  guards  three  and/our 
protect  the  legs,  the  sword  sloping  down¬ 
wards;  guards  five  and  six  defend  the  sides, 
when  the  sword  is  held  vertically,  point 
downwards;  and  guard  seven  protects  the 
head,  the  blade  meeting  the  enemy’s  almost 
at  a  right  angle.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  bayonet,  bayonet  exercise  has  become 
an  important  department  of  fencing  in  the 
army.  In  handling  the  bayonet  defen¬ 
sively  the  right  foot  is  thrown  back  and 
receives  most  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  knees  are  bent,  the  bayonet  brought  to 
a  horizontal  position  level  with  the  waist. 
This  is  the  ‘guard,’  and  according  to  the 
parry  to  be  made  the  weapon  is  carried 
either  to  the  ‘high’  position,  pointing  up¬ 
wards  from  the  breast,  or  to  the  ‘  low  ’  posi¬ 
tion,  pointing  downwards  from  the  breast. 
In  taking  the  offensive  the  right  leg  is 
straightened,  and  the  left  bent  forward, 
without  moving  the  feet  from  their  place. 
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The  butt  of  the  rifle  is  pressed  firmly  to  the 
shoulder  and  points  straight  forward.  In 
‘  shortening  arms  ’  the  butt  is  carried  back 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  right  arm,  while 
the  barrel  (turned  downwards)  rests  upon 
the  left  arm.  The  body  rests  upon  the 
right  leg,  which  is  slightly  bent,  while  the 
left  is  somewhat  advanced. 

Fenelon  (fan-ion),  Francois  de  Salignac 
de  la  Mothe,  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the 
French  clergy,  born  in  1651  at  the  Chateau 
Fenelon,  in  Perigord,  of  a  family  illustrious 
in  church  and  state.  A  gentle  disposition, 
united  with  great  vivacity  of  mind  and  a 
feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  charac¬ 
terized  his  youth.  He  was  educated  under 
the  eye  of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Fenelon, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  He 
took  orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  work  of  convert¬ 
ing  Protestants.  In  1681  his  uncle  conferred 
on  him  the  priory  of  Carennac.  Soon  after 
he  wrote  his  first  work,  Traite  de  l’^duca- 
tion  des  Filles,  which  was  the  basis  of  his 
future  reputation.  In  1689  Louis  XIV. 
intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  grand¬ 
sons,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and 
Berri.  In  1694  he  was  created  Archbishop 
of  Cambray.  •  A  theological  dispute  (see 
Quietism)  with  Bossuet,  the  virtual  head 
of  the  French  Church,  terminated  in  his 
condemnation  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and 
his  banishment  to  his  diocese  by  Louis 
XIV.  Fenelon  submitted  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  thenceforward  lived  con¬ 
tentedly  in  his  diocese,  sustaining  the  vener¬ 
able  character  of  a  Christian  philosopher, 
and  scrupulously  performing  his  sacred 
duties.  He  died  in  1715.  He  left  numer¬ 
ous  works  in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
belles-lettres.  The  most  celebrated  is  Les 
Aventures  de  Tdl^maque,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exhibit  a  model  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  prince.  It  was  commonly  taken 
for  a  satire  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
though  nothing,  probably,  was  further  from 
the  mind  of  Fenelon. 

Fe  nians,  a  name  usually  derived  from 
Fionn  or  Finn,  the  name  given  to  a  semi- 
mythical  class  of  Irish  warriors  famous  for 
their  prowess.  The  name  has  been  assumed 
in  recent  years  by  those  Irish  who  formed 
a  brotherhood  in  their  own  country  and  in 
America,  with  the  intention  of  delivering 
Ireland  from  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
and  establishing  an  Irish  republic.  About 
the  end  of  1861  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  was 
regularly  organized  in  America;  and  its  chief 
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council,  consisting  of  a  ‘head-centre,’  John 
O’Mahony,  and  five  other  members,  which 
had  its  seat  at  New  York,  soon  had  branches 
in  every  state  of  the  Llnion;  while  at  the 
same  time  large  numbers  joined  the  cause  in 
Ireland,  where  James  Stephens  was  ‘head- 
centre.’  The  close  of  the  American  civil  war, 
when  large  numbers  of  trained  Irish  soldiers 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  were  released 
from  service,  was  thought  to  be  a  convenient 
time  for  taking  some  decisive  steps.  Two 
risings  were  planned  in  Ireland,  but  they 
were  both  frustrated  by  the  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  British  government,  the  first, 
in  September,  1865,  by  the  seizure  of  the 
office  of  the  Irish  People,  the  Fenian  jour¬ 
nal  published  at  Dublin,  in  which  papers 
were  found  which  revealed  to  ’the  govern¬ 
ment  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  ringleaders, 
Luby,  O’Leary,  O’ Donovan  Rossa,  and 
others;  the  second,  in  February,  1866,  was 
as  speedily  suppressed  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  An 
invasion  of  Canada,  attempted  in  the  same 
year,  failed  as  miserably  as  the  attempt  in 
Ireland,  and  convinced  the  Irish  that  they 
could  not  expect  the  aid  from  the  United 
States  on  which  they  had  hitherto  counted. 
At  last,  on  5th  March,  1867,  the  long-pre¬ 
pared  insurrection  broke  out  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  districts  of  Dublin,  Dro¬ 
gheda,  and  Kerry.  The  number  of  insur¬ 
gents  in  the  field,  however,  did  not  exceed 
3000,  and  though  they  burned  some  police 
stations,  they  nowhere  faced  the  troops  sent 
after  them.  About  the  same  time  some 
forty  or  fifty  Irish -Americans  landed  in  a 
steamer  near  Waterford,  but  soon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  In  1870  and 
1871  two  raids  were  again  made  on  Canada, 
but  both  were  ridiculous  failures,  the  first 
being  repulsed  by  the  Canadian  Volunteers, 
and  the  second  suppressed  by  the  United 
States  government.  At  present  the  brother¬ 
hood  seems  to  have  suspended  active  opera¬ 
tions. 

Fennec  (Cams  zerda ),  a  small  animal 
allied  to  the  dog  and  fox,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Sahara  fox,  being  a  native  of  that 
region.  It  lives  on  birds,  jerboas,  lizards, 
dates,  &c.,  burrows  with  great  facility,  and 
is  easily  tamed.  It  is  fox-like  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  remai'kable  for  the  great  size 
of  its  ears. 

Fennel,  a  fragrant  plant,  Foeniculum  vul- 
r/are,  cultivated  in  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Umbelliferae.  It  bears  umbels  of 
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small  yellow  flowers,  and  has  finely-divided 
leaves.  The  fruit,  or  in  common  language 
the  seeds,  are  carminative,  and  frequently 
employed  in  medicine. — Giant  fennel  is  a 
popular  name  for  Fer&la  communis,  which 
attains  sometimes  a  height  of  15  ft. 

Fen'ugreek,  a  leguminous  plant,  Trigo- 
nella  Fcenum  grcecum,  whose  bitter  and  mu¬ 
cilaginous  seeds  are  used  in  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  an  erect  annual,  about  2  ft.  high, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  some 
parts  of  Asia. 

Fe'odor.the  name  of  three  Russian  princes. 

■ — Feodor  I.,  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
reigned  from  1584-98.  He  was  a  feeble 
prince,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely 
governed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Boris  Go¬ 
dunov.  With  him  the  Russian  dynasty  of 
Rurik  became  extinct.  —  Feodor  II.,  son 
of  Boris  Godunov,  reigned  only  for  a  short 
time  in  1605. — Feodor  III.,  the  son  of  Czar 
Alexis,  reigned  from  1676-82,  warred  with 
the  Poles  and  Turks,  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Baktschisarai,  obtained  possession  of  Kiev 
and  some  other  towns  of  the  Ukraine. 

Feodo'sia  (formerly  Kaffa),  a  town  in 
Russia,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Crimea. 
From  1266  to  1474  this  town  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Genoese,  in  whose  hands  it  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce 
with  the  East,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a 
population  of  80,000.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  Crimea.  Pop. 
9882. 

Feoffment  (fef'ment),  in  law,  that  mode 
of  conveying  property  in  land  where  the 
land  passes  by  livery  in  deed,  that  is,  actual 
delivery  of  a  portion  of  the  land,  as  a  twig 
or  a  turf;  or  when  the  parties,  being  on  the 
land,  the  feoffer  expressly  gives  it  to  the 
feoffee.  As  the  statute  of  uses  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  more  convenient  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance,  feoffments  are  now  rarely  used  except 
by  corporations.  See  Seizin ,  Sasine. 

Ferae  naturae  (‘of  a  wild  nature’),  the 
name  given  in  the  Roman  law  to  beasts  and 
birds  that  live  in  a  wild  state,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  which  are  domitce  natu¬ 
re?,  that  is,  tame  animals,  such  as  horses, 
sheep,  &c.  The  right  of  property  in  such 
animals  exists  only  as  long  as  they  are  in  a 
state  of  confinement  or  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  possessor’s  lands,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  any  special  animal  had  been 
trained  to  return  to  its  master’s  property. 

Fer-de-lance  (fer-de-lans),  the  lance¬ 
headed  viper  or  Craspedocephdlus  (Bothrops) 
lanceolatus,  a  serpent  common  in  Brazil  and 
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some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  one 
of  the  most  terrible  members  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake  family  (Crotalidae).  It  is  5  to  7  ft. 
in  length.  The  tail  ends  in  a  horny  spine 
which  scrapes  harshly  against  rough  objects 
but  does  not  rattle.  Its  bite  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  fatal. 

Fer'dinand,  German  emperors: — 1.  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  born 
at  Alcala,  in  Spain,  10th  March,  1503.  In 
1522  he  received  the  Austrian  lands  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  from  the  emperor,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  the  kingdoms 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  right  of  his 
wife  Anna  of  Hungary.  On  the  abdication  • 
of  Charles  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
title.  He  died  25th  July,  1564. — 2.  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  was  born  in  1578,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  Matthias  as  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  1619.  He  was  of  a  dark  and  reserved 
character,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
mother  and  the  Jesuits  in  fierce  hate  of 
Protestantism.  The  result  was  a  quarrel 
with  his  Bohemian  subjects,  who  openly  re¬ 
volted  and  offered  the  Bohemian  crown  to 
the  Elector  Palatine,  a  step  which  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war  (1619). 
(See  article  under  that  head.)  With  the  help 
of  the  Catholic  League  and  John  George, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  he  was  placed  firmly  on 
the  throne  of  Bohemia,  where  he  relentlessly 
persecuted  the  Protestants.  He  died  Feb. 
15,  1637. — 3.  Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1608,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1637.  He  had  served  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  war  and  had  seen  the  mis¬ 
eries  which  it  occasioned  and  was  reluctant 
to  continue  it.  There  were  eleven  years 
more  of  it,  however,  before  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  was  concluded  in  1648.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  died  in  1657. 

Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Aragon,  who  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  pope  the  title  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic,  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  was  the  son  of  King  John  II., 
and  was  born  March  10,  1453.  On  the 
18th  of  October,  1469,  he  married  Isabella 
of  Castile,  and  thus  brought  about  that 
close  connection  between  Aragon  and  Cas¬ 
tile  which  became  the  basis  of  a  united 
Spanish  monarchy  and  raised  Spain  to  pre¬ 
eminence  amongst  European  states.  After 
a  bloody  war  of  ten  years  they  conquered 
Granada  from  the  Moors  (1491);  but  the 
most  brilliant  event  of  their  reign  was  the 
discovery  of  America,  which  made  them 
sovereigns  of  a  new  world.  (See  Columbus.) 
This  politic  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
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Spanish  ascendency  in  Europe  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Naples  (1503),  and  by  the  conquest 
of  Navarre  (1512);  but  his  policy  was  deceit¬ 
ful  and  despotic.  He  instituted  the  court 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Seville  in  1480,  and, 
to  the  great  injury  of  Spanish  commerce, 
expelled  the  Jews  (1492)  and  Moors  (1501). 
He  died  in  1516. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon,  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  (previously  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples),  born  January  12,  1751,  was  the 
third  son  of  Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1759,  on  the  throne 
of  Naples,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  Spain.  In  1768  he  married  Maria 
Caroline  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  who  soon  acquired  a  decided 
influence  over  him.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  Ferdinand  joined  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  took  part  in  the  general 
war  from  1793  to  1796;  but  in  1799,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  under  Gen. 
Mack,  the  French  took  possession  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  proclaimed  the  Parthe- 
nopean  Republic.  The  new  republic  did  not 
last  long.  Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples  in 
1800.  Six  years  later  he  was  again  driven 
from  Naples  by  the  French,  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  the  aid  of  the  British.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  finally  re-established 
Ferdinand  IV.  in  all  his  rights  as  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  1814,  while  Naples  was 
still  occupied  by  Murat.  But  after  the 
flight  of  the  latter  in  March,  1815,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  once  more  entered  Naples,  June  17, 
1815.  In  1816  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In 
1820,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  obliged  to  swear  to  support  a  new 
and  more  liberal  constitution.  The  Austri¬ 
ans,  however,  came  to  his  help,  and  re-esta¬ 
blished  him  in  possession  of  absolute  power. 
He  died  in  January,  1825,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Francis  I. 

Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
born  in  1810,  succeeded  his  father  Francis  I. 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1830.  The  revo¬ 
lution  of  France  in  this  year  had  unsettled 
the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  Continent 
generally,  and  Ferdinand  was  at  first  forced 
to  make  some  concessions  to  his  subjects, 
but  soon  recalled  them,  determining  thence¬ 
forward  to  make  his  will  the  only  law.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  popular  outbreaks, 
culminating  in  the  year  1848,  when  Ferdi¬ 
nand  earned  the  nickname  of  King  Bomba, 
by  bombarding  his  capital  from  the  forts. 
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Despotism  was  again  established  by  force 
of  arms,  and  when  Bomba  died,  on  22d  May, 
1859,  his  prisons  were  crowded  with  the 
best  and  bravest  of  his  subjects.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  II.,  who  lost 
his  crown  when  Italy  was  united  in  1860 
under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  eldest 
son  of  Charles  IV.,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of 
Parma,  born  in  1784;  ascended  the  throne 
in  March,  1808,  when  a  popular  rising 
forced  his  father  to  abdicate  in  his  favour. 
A  month  later  he  himself  abdicated  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Napoleon,  who  conferred  the  crown 
on  his  brother  Joseph.  Ferdinand  returned 
to  Spain  in  March,  1814.  His  arbitrary 
conduct  caused  an  insurrection  in  1820, 
which  was  at  first  successful,  but  Louis 
XVIII.  of  France  having  sent  an  army  to 
his  aid,  his  authority  was  once  more  made 
absolute  in  Spain.  Having  no  sons  he 
abolished  the  act  of  1713  by  which  Philip 
V.  had  excluded  women  from  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  then  left  his  crown  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Isabella  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
Don  Carlos.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
this  king  that  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  broke  away  from  the  mother  country. 

Ferdinandea.  See  Graham  Island. 

Fere  (far),  La,  a  town  of  N.  E.  France, 
department  of  Aisne,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Serre  and  the  Oise,  a  fortress  of  the 
second  rank.  Pop.  3243. 

Ferenti'no,  a  town  in  Central  Italy,  6 
miles  north-west  of  Frosinone.  It  has  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient 
walls,  built  of  hewn 
stone  without  mor¬ 
tar.  Pop.  9096. 

Fer'etory,  a  kind 
of  box  made  of  gold 
or  other  metal,  or 
of  wood  variously 
adorned,  and  usually 
in  the  shape  of  a 
ridged  chest,  with  a  roof-like  top,  for  con¬ 
taining  the  relics  of  saints.  It  is  borne  in 
processions. 

Ferghana',  a  province  of  Asiatic  Russia 
in  Turkestan,  formed  in  1876  out  of  the  con¬ 
quered  khanate  of  Khokand.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
ranges  of  mountains  and  traversed  by  the 
Sir-Darya  and  its  tributaries  ;  area,  36,000 
sq.  miles.  The  climate  is  warm,  and  the  soil 
in  part  fertile,  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  is  desert.  Pop.  about  716,000, 
Khokand  is  the  capital. 
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Fer'guson,  Adam,  Scottish  historical  and 
political  writer,  born  in  1724,  died  in  1816. 
In  1757  he  succeeded  David  Hume. as  keeper 
of  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  in 
1759  was  made  professor  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  university,  and  in  1764  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1784. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  an  Essay  on  Civil 
Society  (1767),  Institutes  of  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy  (1769),  History  of  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public  (1783),  Moral  and  Political  Science 
(1792). 

Ferguson,  James,  an  eminent  experi¬ 
mental  philosopher,  mechanist,  and  astron¬ 
omer,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Keith,  in 
Banffshire,  in  1710.  While  a  boy  tending 
sheep  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
and  constructed  a  celestial  globe.  With  the 
help  of  friends  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  mathematics  and  drawing,  mak¬ 
ing  such  rapid  progress  in  the  latter  that  he 
was  able  to  support  himself  by  taking  por¬ 
traits  in  miniature.  In  1743  he  went  to 
London,  where  hte  painted  and  gave  lectures 
in  experimental  philosophy.  Amongst  his 
hearers  was  George  III.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  afterwards  settled  on  him  a 
pension  of  £50  a  year.  He  died  in  1776. 
His  principal  works  are:  Astronomy  Ex¬ 
plained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principles 
(1756);  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
&c.  (1760) ;  Select  Mechanical  Exercises 
(1773). 

Ferguson  Bequest,  a  Scottish  fund  named 
from  John  Ferguson,  a  native  of  Irvine,  who 
died  in  1856,  leaving  about  half  a  million 
for  philanthropic  purposes.  Of  this  £400,000 
were  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  aiding  in  the 
erection  of  churches  and  schools,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  income  of  ministers,  missionaries, 
and  teachers  of  schools,  and  maintaining 
public  libraries.  Only  quoad  sacra  Estab¬ 
lished  Churches,  Free,  United  Presbyterian, 
and  Congregational  Churches  share  in  the 
benefits.  The  Ferguson  Scholarships  in  clas¬ 
sics,  mathematics,  and  philosophy  respec¬ 
tively,  one  in  each  subject  annually  open  to 
competitors  from  all  the  Scotch  universities, 
were  also  founded  by  him. 

Fergusson,  James,  a  writer  on  architec¬ 
ture,  born  at  Ayr  in  1808.  He  went  out  to 
India  as  partner  of  an  important  commer¬ 
cial  house,  but  after  some  years  retired  from 
business  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
architecture  and  early  civilizations.  In  1845 
he  published  Illustrations  of  the  Rock-cut 
Temples  of  India;  in  1849,  A  Historical 
Enquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty 


in  Art;  in  1851,  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  Restored;  in  1855,  Illus¬ 
trated  Handbook  of  Architecture;  in  1862, 
History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture, 
a  sequel  to  the  handbook,  both  being  after¬ 
wards  combined  in  History  of  Architecture 
in  All  Countries  (3  vols.  1865-67),  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Architecture  (1876).  He  also  wrote  on  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem; 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship;  Rude  Stone 
Monuments  in  All  Countries,  &c.  He  died 
in  1886. 

Fergusson,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  of 
distinguished  merit,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
October  17,  1750.  He  wTas  educated  at  St. 
Andrews  University,  and  became  clerk  to 
a  writer  of  the  signet  in  Edinburgh.  He 
wrote  poems,  of  which  those  in  the  Scottish 
dialect  have  genuine  poetic  excellence.  So¬ 
cial  excesses,  into  which  he  was  led,  im¬ 
paired  his  feeble  constitution,  and  brought 
on  disease,  which  terminated  his  existence 
October  16,  1774.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Canongate  Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  where 
Burns  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  kindred  genius,  to  whom  he  owed 
suggestions  for  several  of  his  own  poems. 

Ferish'ta,  more  properly  Mohammed 
Kasim,  a  Persian  historian,  born  at  Astra- 
bad  about  1550.  He  went  to  India  with 
his  father,  and  was  for  some  time  the  tutor 
of  a  native  prince.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Mohammedan  Power  in  India,  which  is 
the  best  yet  written  on  the  period  which  it 
embraces.  He  died  about  1612. 

Fermanagh  (fer-ma'na),  an  inland  county 
in  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster;  area, 
714  sq.  miles,  or  457,369  acres.  The  county 
is  divided  lengthwise  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  Lough  Erne,  and  exhibits  a 
succession  of  abrupt  eminences  of  slight 
elevation,  but  is  mountainous  towards  its 
western  boundary.  The  soil  is  variable,  and 
not  remarkably  fertile.  The  manufactures 
are  unimportant.  Politically  it  is  divided 
into  North  Fermanagh  and  South  Ferman¬ 
agh,  each  sending  one  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  1891,  74,037. 

Fermentation,  the  spontaneous  conver¬ 
sion  of  an  organic  substance  into  new  com¬ 
pounds  by  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  these 
ferments  being  apparently  vegetable  or¬ 
ganisms  of  extremely  simple  type,  which  by 
their  life,  growth,  and  increase  set  up  fer¬ 
mentation.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fer¬ 
mentation  :  1st,  the  vinous  or  alcoholic 
fermentation — the  most  important  from  an 
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economic  and  industrial  point  of  view — in 
which  the  sugar  contained  in  liquids  is  con¬ 
verted  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  gly¬ 
cerin;  2d,  the  acid  fermentation,  in  which 
spirituous  liquors  become  acid,  producing 
acetic  acid;  3d,  the  putrid  fermentation,  by 
which  organic  substances  undergo  various 
alterations  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  and  generally  set  free  poisonous 
gases.  Fermentation  is  also  described  as 
lactic,  butyric,  &c.,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  results.  The  general  course  of  alco¬ 
holic  fermentation,  as  seen  in  brewing  and 
wine  making,  is  as  follows: — After  a  lapse 
of  time,  which  may  vary  much  according  to 
the  temperature  and  other  conditions,  the 
liquid  acquires  a  turbid  appearance,  there 
is  a  slight  disengagement  of  gas,  which  in¬ 
creases  till  the  liquid  begins  to  effervesce, 
its  temperature  rises  to  a  higher  point  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  its  sur¬ 
face  becomes  covered  with  a  frothy  matter 
known  as  yeast.  The  effervescence  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  violent  till  a  climax 
is  reached,  when  its  intensity  gradually 
diminishes,  and  the  disengagement  of  gas 
ceases.  The  yeast  then  settles  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquor,  which  is  now  entirely 
deprived  of  its  sugar,  and  has  the  charac¬ 
teristic  taste  and  effects  of  ‘  fermented 
liquors.’  The  rationale  of  this  process  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  due 
to  microscopic  organisms  (the  yeast  fungus) 
which  live  and  multiply  in  the  liquid  in 
which  they  cause  fermentation.  And  the 
fermentation  may  be  checked  or  altogether 
prevented  by  anything  which  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  fungus,  for  example  by  the 
presence  of  any  antiseptic  substance  such 
as  sulphuric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  which 
acts  as  a  poison  on  the  fungus;  or  by  the 
liquid  being  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  (be¬ 
low  50°  or  above  86°  Fahr. ).  Fermentation 
differs  in  kind  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substance  which  produces  it,  and  each 
kind  is  the  special  production  of  a  certain 
species  of  organism,  no  two  of  which  will 
ever  pass  into  each  other.  Lactic  fermenta¬ 
tion,  such  as  occurs  in  milk  that  has  been 
allowed  to  stand,  is  caused,  according  to 
Pasteur,  by  the  development  in  the  mass  of 
a  microscopic  fungus,  Penicillium  glaucum, 
the  sugar  of  the  milk  being  converted  into 
lactic  acid.  The  acid  or  acetous  fermentation 
occurs  in  liquids  which  have  already  under¬ 
gone  vinous  fermentation.  When  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  such  liquids  become  sour, 
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and  vinegar  is  produced.  This  change  is 'pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  Myco- 
derma  aceti  (the  vinegar  plant).  Viscous 
fermentation  often  accompanies  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation,  making  the  wine  thick  and  vis¬ 
cous  so  that  it  runs  out  in  threads  when 
poured.  It  occurs  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  68°  to  104J  Fahr.  Butyric  fermen¬ 
tation  follows  on  lactic  fermentation  when 
the  latter  is  allowed  to  proceed  after  lactate 
of  lime  has  been  formed.  It  is  believed 
that  putrefaction  is  only  a  species  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  determined  by  ferments  of  the 
bacteria  class.  As  it  is  commonly  main¬ 
tained  that  fermentation  may  be  set  up  by 
the  necessary  germs  entering  the  liquors 
from  the  air  in  which  they  float,  the  theory 
of  fermentation  has  a  close  connection  with 
that  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  See 
Germ  Theory. 

Ferment'ed  Liquors,  alcoholic  beverages 
obtained  by  the  fermentation  and  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  saccharine  fluids.  These  have  been 
in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  Amongst 
the  commonest  kinds  are  wine  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape;  ale  or  beer  made  from 
an  infusion  of  malt;  cider, irom  apples;  mead, 
from  honey;  kumiss  made  by  the  Kirghiz 
from  mares’  milk ;  chica  from  maize  by  the 
South  American  Indians ;  &c.  From  all 
fermented  liquors  a  spirit  may  be  extracted 
by  distillation. 

Fer'ments,  certain  substances  which,  un¬ 
der  particular  conditions,  excite  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Some  are  of  inorganic  nature,  but  the 
most  important  are  organic.  See  Fermen¬ 
tation. 

Fermo,  a  town  of  Middle  Italy,  province 
of  Ascoli,  on  a  height  about  4  miles  from 
the  Adriatic,  on  which  is  its  port,  Porto  di 
Fermo.  Pop.  6692. 

Fermoy',  a  town  in  Ireland,  county  Cork, 
on  the  Blackwater.  It  contains  Fermoy 
College  and  St.  Colman’s  Roman  Catholic 
College,  and  has  barracks  accommodating 
3000  men.  It  has  large  flour-mills  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  6454. 

Fernando  de  Noronha  (no-ron'ya),  a 
small  island  in  the  Atlantic,  forming  one 
of  a  small  group  of  same  name  about  210 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  by  which  it  is  used  as  a  penal 
settlement.  It  is  defended  by  forts.  The 
group  is  essentially  volcanic  in  character; 
the  vegetation  of  the  tropical  American 
type,  remarkable  for  the  immense  number 
of  creepers  which  festoon  the  trees.  A  scien¬ 
tific  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  British 
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government  in  July,  1887,  to  investigate 
the  group. 

Feman'dO  Po,  a  Spanish  island  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
broadest  at  the  south  extremity,  35  miles 
long  and  22  miles  broad.  It  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  terminating  in  a  magnificent  cone, 
11,040  feet  high,  called  Clarence  Peak. 
The  island  is  picturesquely  covered  with 
forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  chiefly 
palms  and  the  bombax  or  silk-cotton  tree. 
There  are  several  harbours  in  the  island. 
The  population  is  about  20,000,  partly  a 
mixture  of  negroes,  Portuguese,  and  other 
Europeans,  partly  native-born  negroes.  The 
capital  is  Clarence  Town. 

Ferney,  a  frontier  village  in  France,  dep. 
Ain,  1§  mile  north  of  Geneva,  celebrated  as 
the  chief  residence  of  Voltaire  from  about 
1760  to  1778.  Pop.  1288. 

Ferns  (Fillces),  a  natural  order  of  cryp- 
togamous  or  flowerless  plants,  forming  the 
highest  group  of  the  acrogens  or  summit- 
growers.  They  are  leafy  plants,  the  leaves, 
or  more  properly  fronds,  arising  from  a 
rhizome  or  root-stock,  or  from  a  hollow  ar¬ 
borescent  trunk,  and  being  circinate  in  ver¬ 
nation,  a  term  descriptive  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fronds  are  rolled  up  before  they 
are  developed  in  spring,  having  then  the 
appearance  of  a  bishop’s  crosier.  On  the 
veins  of  their  lower  surface,  or  their  margins, 
the  fronds  bear  small  vessels  named  spor¬ 
angia,  containing  spores.  These  spore-cases 
are  arranged  in  clusters,  named  sort,  which 
are  either  naked  or  covered  with  a  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  which  forms  an  involucre  or 
indusium.  When  the  spores  germinate  they 
produce  a  cellular  structure  of  a  leafy  de¬ 
scription,  called  the  pro-embryo,  or  pro - 
thallus,  upon  which  are  developed  organs 
which  have  received  the  names  of  anther idia 
and  archeyonia.  When  produced  upon  the 
prothallus  these  organs  do  not  immediately 
give  origin  to  a  germinating  spore,  but  from 
their  mutual  action  proceeds  a  distinct  cel¬ 
lular  body,  destined  at  a  later  period  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  fruit  -  bearing  frond.  Ferns 
have  a  wide  geographical  range,  but  are 
most  abundant  in  humid,  temperate,  and 
tropical  regions.  In  the  tropical  forests 
the  tree-ferns  rival  the  palms,  rising  some¬ 
times  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet.  Ferns 
are  very  abundant  as  fossil  plants.  The 
earliest  -  known  forms  occur  in  Pevonian 


rocks.  Various  systems  of  classification  for 
ferns  have  been  proposed.  At  present  the 
order  is  usually  divided  into  six  or  eight  sub¬ 
orders  or  tribes  distinguished  by  differences 
in  the  structure  of  the  sporangium.  The 
generic  characters  are  founded  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  the  sori  and  on  the 
venation.  The  largest  division  is  that  of 
the  Polypodiacese,  to  which  nearly  all  Brit¬ 
ish  ferns  belong,  such  as  the  polypody,  the 
lady-fern,  the  bracken,  the  hard-fern,  the 
spleenwort,  the  maiden -hair,  the  hart’s- 
tongue  fern,  &c.  The  royal  fern,  however, 
belongs  to  the  Osmundaceae.  A  few  of  the 
ferns  are  used  medicinally,  mostly  as  de¬ 
mulcents  and  astringents.  Some  yield  food. 
Pteris  esculenta  is  the  edible  bracken  of  New 
Zealand. 

Ferozepoor.  See  Firozpur. 

Ferra'ra,  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  capital  of  the 
province  of  same  name,  26  miles  n.n.e.  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  a  fertile  but  unhealthy  plain.  It 
is  a  well-built  town  with  many  remains  of 
the  splendour  and  commercial  prosperity  it 
enjoyed  under  the  house  of  Este.  Under 
the  papal  rule  it  fell  into  decay,  and  has  now 
a  deserted  appearance.  The  old  ducal  castle 
or  palace  (now  occupied  by  public  offices), 
several  other  palaces,  the  cathedral,  the 
public  picture  -  gallery,  the  houses  where 
Ariosto  and  Guarini  lived,  the  cell  in  which 
Tasso  was  imprisoned,  a  monument  to  Savo¬ 
narola,  who  was  born  here,  are  amongst  the 
many  interesting  monuments  which  Ferrara 
contains.  Pop.  28,814. — The  province  was 
formerly  a  duchy  of  Italy  held  %  the  House 
of  Este  as  a  papal  fief  from  1471  till  1597, 
when  it  fell  to  the  pope.  (See  Este.)  At  the 
unification  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  1860  it  gave  its  name  to  a  province 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Po,  E.  by  the 
Adriatic,  s.  and  w.  by  Ravenna,  Bologna, 
and  Modena;  area,  1100  square  miles;  popu¬ 
lation,  230,807. 

Ferra'ri,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
born  1812  at  Milan,  studied  law  at  Pavia, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  first  won  notice  by  his  edition  of  Vico’s 
works  (1836-37).  Having  gone  to  France 
he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Strasburg 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1859  he  returned 
to  Italy,  becoming  successively  professor  at 
Turin  and  Milan.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1 876. 
Amongst  his  principal  writings  are:  Essai 
sur  le  Principe  et  les  Limites  de  la  Philoso¬ 
phic  de  l’Histoire  (1847),  Filosofia  della 
Rivoluzione  (1851),  Corso  di  Lezioni  sugli 
Scrittori  Politici  Italiani  (1862). 
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Ferreira  (fer-a'i-ra),  Antonio,  Portuguese 
poet,  born  at  Lisbon  1528.  He  carried  to 
perfection  the  elegiac  and  epistolary  style, 
and  added  to  Portuguese  poetry  the  epitha- 
lamium,  the  epigram,  ode,  and  tragedy.  His 
tragedy  of  Ines  de  Castro  is  still  considered 
by  the  Portuguese  as  one  of  the  finest  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  literature.  He  died  1569. 

Fer'ret  (Putorius  or  Mustela  furo),  a  car¬ 
nivorous  animal  closely  allied  to  the  polecat, 


Ferret  (Mustela  furo). 


about  14  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  with  red  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  has  been  introduced  into  Europe. 
It  cannot,  however,  bear  cold,  and  cannot 
subsist  even  in  France  except  in  a  domestic 
state.  Ferrets  are  used,  in  catching  rabbits, 
to  drive  them  out  of  their  holes. 

Fer'rier,  James  Frederick, 
a  Scotch  metaphysician,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1808,  died  at  St. 

Andrews  June  11,  1864.  After 
studying  at  Edinburgh  and  Ox¬ 
ford  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1832,  but  gave 
his  attention  more  to  literature 
than  to  law.  His  contributions 
to  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  then 
at  the  height  of  its  fame,  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  in  1845  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews. 

His  chief  work  is  the  Institutes 
of  Metaphysic,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  build  up  in  a  rigorously 
logical  and  deductive  method  a 
complete  system  of  knowing  and  being. 

Ferrier,  Susan  Edmonston,  novelist,  the 
aunt  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1782.  Her  life  was  chiefly  spent 
in  her  native  town,  which  was  then  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  brilliant  literary  and  profes¬ 
sional  circles.  In  1818  she  made  her  first 
appearance  as  an  authoress  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  novel  of  Marriage,  which  ac¬ 
quired  great  popularity.  vrhe  Inheritance 
appeared  in  1824;  and  Destiny,  or  the 
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Chief’s  Daughter,  in  1831.  The  novels  of 
Miss  Ferrier  are  full  of  a  genial  humour, 
and  no  one  has  succeeded  better  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  manners  of  the  upper  middle  class 
in  Scotland  at  a  time  when  the  national 
peculiarities  were  still  in  a  great  measure 
intact.  She  died  at  Edinburgh  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1854. 

Ferro,  or  Hierro,  the  most  south-western 
and  smallest  of  the  Canary  Islands,  about 
18  miles  long  and  9  miles  broad.  This  island 
having  once  been  supposed  the  most  western 
point  of  the  Old  World,  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  all  geographers  to  fix  their  first 
meridian,  and  the  longitude  reckoned  from 
it.  As  first  meridian  its  conventional  place 
is  20°  w.  of  Paris  and  17°  40'  w.  of  Green¬ 
wich.  It  is  still  occasionally  used  by  Ger¬ 
man  geographers. 

Ferrocyanic  Acid.  See  Prussic  Acid. 

Ferrol',  a  fortified  seaport  of  Northern 
Spain,  in  the  province  and  about  12  miles 
n.e.  of  the  town  of  Coruna,  on  a  fine  inland 
bay,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  channel 
so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  ship-of-the- 
line  at  a  time.  The  chief  naval  arsenal  of 
Spain,  established  on  a  magnificent  scale,  is 
here.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 


swords,  cutlery,  and  military  and  naval 
equipments.  Pop.  23,811. 

Ferry,  a  particular  part  of  a  river,  lake, 
arm  of  the  sea,  &c.,  where  a  boat  or  other 
conveyance  plies  to  carry  passengers  or 
goods  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
right  of  establishing  a  public  ferry  is  usually 
the  prerogative  of  a  government  or  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  person  who  has  a  right  of  ferry 
is  required  to  keep  a  boat  or  boats  suitable 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  to  charge 
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a  reasonable  fare,  and  to  provide  the  requi¬ 
site  landing  -  places  on  either  bank  of  the 
river.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  establish 
a  rival  ferry  so  near  the  original  one  as  to 
destroy  its  custom.  Common  rowing-boats, 
sailing  -  boats,  large  flat-bottomed  barges 
pulled  along  a  rope  stretched  from  bank  to 
bank  for  horses  and  carriages,  and  steam- 
ferry-boats  are  among  the  conveyances. 

Ferry,  Jules  Francois  Camille,  French 
statesman  and  writer,  born  at  St.  DU  in 
the  Vosges  April  5,  1832.  He  became  a 
barrister  at  Paris,  but  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  journalism.  His  articles 
in  the  Presse,  Courrier  de  Paris,  and  Temps, 
from  1856  to  1869,  brought  him  much  into 
notice,  and  in  1869  he  was  returned  as 
deputy  for  the  sixth  arrondissement  of 
Paris  and  took  his  seat  among  the  members 
of  the  ‘Left.’  After  the  fall  of  Sedan  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Government  of 
the  National  Defence.  In  1872  Thiers  ap¬ 
pointed  him  minister-resident  at  Athens. 
In  1879  he  became  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  and  as  such  introduced  an  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  which  amongst  other  things  for¬ 
bade  unauthorized  communities,  such  as 
Jesuits,  to  teach  in  schools.  In  1880,  Ferry, 
having  become  premier,  entered  upon  a 
vigorous  and  somewhat  hazardous  foreign 
policy.  His  seizure  of  Tunis  in  1881  was 
so  far  successful,  though  it  led  to  his  resig¬ 
nation;  again  premier  in  1883  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  expedition  to  Tonquin  forced  him 
to  retire  from  office.  Feb.  24, 1893,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  senate,  but  died 
March  17  of  the  same  year. 

Fertd-sous-Jouarre  (fer-ta-so-zho-ar),  a 
town  ol  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  37  miles  e.n.e.  of  Paris.  Pop.  4804. 

Fertilization  of  Plants.  See  Botany. 

Ferti  ii'zers,  the  name  given  to  various 
manures  (which  see). 

Fer'ula,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
whose  species  often  yield  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lating  gum  resin,  employed  in  medicine. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Persia,  and  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  tall -growing  pithy  stems,  and 
deeply-divided  leaves,  the  segments  of  which 
are  frequently  linear.  F.  communis  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens  is  called  giant  fennel.  F.  ori- 
entalis  and  F.  tingitana  are  said  to  yield 
African  ammoniacum,  a  gum  resin  like 
asafetida,  but  less  powerful. 

Fescen'nine  Verses,  rude  Latin  verses  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  persons, 
who  satirized  and  ridiculed  each  other’s  fail¬ 


ings  and  vices  with  great  freedom  of  speech. 
They  originated  in  country  districts  in  an¬ 
cient  Italy,  but  were  ultimately  introduced 
into  the  towns,  and  formed  a  favourite 
amusement  at  marriages  and  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  of  festivity. 

Fesch  (fesh),  Joseph,  half-brother  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  mother,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in 
1763.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  life,  but  quitted  it  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  became  com¬ 
missary  of  war  to  the  army  of  the  Alps. 
After  the  restoration  of  Catholic  worship 
he  resumed  his  ecclesiastical  status  and  be¬ 
came  in  1802  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
next  year  a  cardinal.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1839. 

Fes'cue,  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
grasses  ( Fcstuca )  belonging  to  the  division 
with  many-flowered  spikelets  on  long  stalks. 
Amongst  the  numerous  species  are  some  of 
the  most  valuable  meadow  and  pasture 
grasses  of  Britain.  F.  pratensis,  or  meadow 
fescue,  and  F.  duriuscula ,  or  hard  fescue, 
are  both  highly  prized  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  F.  ovina,  or  sheep’s  fescue,  is  much 
smaller  than  either  of  these,  and  is  useful 
for  lawns.  It  is  abundant  in  mountain  pas¬ 
tures.  F.  elatior,  the  tall  fescue,  is  a  coarse 
reedy  grass  with  stem  usu¬ 
ally  4  or  5  feet  high.  All 
these  species  are  perennial. 

Fesse  (fes),  in  heraldry, 
a  band  or  girdle  comprising 
the  centre  third  part  of  the 
shield,  and  formed  by  two 
horizontal  lines  drawn  across 
it ;  it  is  one  of  the  nine  honourable  ordi¬ 
naries.  The  fesse- point  is  the  exact  centre 
of  the  escutcheon. 

Festiniog,  a  town  of  N.  Wales  in  Merio¬ 
neth,  with  important  slate  quarries.  Pop. 
8000. 


Fesse. 


Festivals,  or  Feasts,  certain  days  or 
longer  periods  consecrated  to  particular 
celebrations  either  in  honour  of  some  god, 
or  in  commemoration  of  some  important 
event.  Such  festivals  have  prevailed  among 
nearly  all  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Amongst  the  Jews  there  are  six  festivals 
prescribed  in  the  Scriptures  (Lev.  xxiii.), 
and  thence  called  sacred  feasts.  These  are 
the  weekly  feast  of  the  Sabbath;  the  Pas¬ 
sover,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread;  Pen¬ 
tecost,  or  the  Feast  of  Weeks;  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  or  New  Moon;  the  Feast  of  the 
Atonement ;  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
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Afterwards  the  Feast  of  Purim  (to  com¬ 
memorate  the  failure  of  Hainan’ s  machina¬ 
tions),  and  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple 
(after  its  profanation  by  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes),  were  added.  Amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  celebrated  the  Dionysia;  the 
Eleusiania;  the  four  great  national  games, 
the  Olympic,  the  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and 
Pythian  games.  But  each  community  and 
city  had  its  own  local  festivals  in  addition, 
such  as  the  Panathensea,  held  by  the  tribes 
of  Attica,  whose  union  it  was  intended  to 
celebrate.  Among  Roman  festivals  were 
the  Saturnalia,  Cerealia,  Lupercalia,  and 
others. 

The  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  owe 
their  origin  partly  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  such  as  Easter,  which  corresponds 
to  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  and  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  which  corresponds  to  Pentecost;  partly 
also  to  pagan  festivals,  which  the  Christian 
hierarchy,  finding  it  impossible  to  abolish 
them,  applied  to  Christian  uses  by  con¬ 
verting  them  into  festivals  of  the  church. 
These  festivals  are  divided  into  movable 
and  immovable;  the  former  those  which  in 
different  years  fall  on  different  days,  the 
latter  those  which  always  fall  upon  the 
same  day.  The  chief  of  the  movable  feasts 
is  Easter,  the  one  on  which  the  position  of 
all  the  others,  except  that  of  Advent  Sun¬ 
day,  depends.  (See  Easter.)  Septuagesima 
Sunday  falls  nine  weeks  before  Easter, 
Sexagesima  Sunday  eight  weeks,  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday  seven  weeks,  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  Lent  six  weeks,  and  Palm  Sunday 
one  week  before  Easter.  Rogation  Sun¬ 
day  falls  five  weeks,  Ascension  Day  forty 
days,  Whitsunday  seven  weeks,  and  Trinity 
Sunday  eight  weeks  after  Easter.  Ash 
Wednesday  is  the  Wednesday  before  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Maundy  Thursday 
the  Thursday,  and  Good  Friday  the  Friday 
before  Easter,  and  Corpus  Christi  is  the 
Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  Advent 
Sunday  is  the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast 
of  St.  Andrew,  November  30,  whether  be¬ 
fore  or  after.  The  chief  immovable  feasts 
are  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision  on  the  1st 
of  January,  Epiphany  on  the  6th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
on  the  25th  of  March,  the  Transfiguration 
of  Christ  on  the  6th  of  August;  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael  (Michaelmas)  and  All  the 
Angels  on  the  29th  of  September,  the  feast 
of  All-Saints  on  the  1st  of  November,  the 
festival  of  All-Souls  on  the  2d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  Christmas  Day  or  the  Feast  of  the 
vol.  ill.  497 


Nativity  of  our  Lord  on  the  25th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  festivals  relating  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  R.  Catholic  Church  include :  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation;  the  Purification 
of  the  Virgin,  or  Candlemas;  the  feast  of 
the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady;  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception;  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin;  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Aug. 
6);  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  worship 
of  the  cross  introduced  two  festivals:  that 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  (May  3), 
and  that  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross 
(September  1).  The  saints’  days  that  are 
still  held  as  festivals,  and  have  religious 
services  connected  with  them  in  the  Church 
of  England,  are  called  red-letter  days,  be¬ 
cause  they  used  to  be  printed  with  red 
letters  in  the  church  calendar;  while  the 
saints’  days  which  were  still  retained  in  the 
calendar  at  the  Reformation,  but  had  no 
services  connected  with  them,  are  called 
black-letter  days,  because  they  were  printed 
in  black  letters. 

Festoon',  in  architecture,  same  as  En- 
carpus. 

Festus,  Porcius,  Roman  procurator  of 
Judaea  61-62  A.D.,  successor  of  Felix.  The 
apostle  Paul  appeared  before  him,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  Rome  at  his  own  request. 

Festus,  Sextus  Pompeius,  a  Roman  gram¬ 
marian  belonging  to  the  2d  or  3d  century  of 
our  era,  author  of  an  abridgment  of  a  work 
by  Verrius  Flaccus  called  De  Verborum 
Significatione,  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which 
is  very  valuable  for  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  about  the  Latin  language.  The  work 
of  Festus  was  still  further  abridged  in  the 
8th  century  by  Paulus  Diaconus.  The  one 
MS.  of  the  original  work  of  Festus  is  now 
at  Naples. 

Fetis  (fa-tes),  Francois  Joseph,  a  Bel¬ 
gian  musical  composer  and  writer  on  music, 
born  1784,  died  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire;  was  professor  there 
from  1818  to  1833,  when  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Traite 
de  la  Fugue  (1825);  Biographie  Universelle 
des  Musiciens  (1835—44) ;  Traite  Complet 
de  la  Theorie  et  de  la  Pratique  de  l’Har- 
monie.  His  musical  compositions  include 
operas,  sacred  music,  and  instrumental  pieces 
for  the  piano  and  the  violin. 

Fe'tish,  or  Fetich,  a  word  first  brought 
into  use  by  De  Brosses,  in  his  work  Du 
Culte  des  Dieux  Fetiches  (1760),  and  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Portuguese  feiti<;o,  magic,  3, 
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word  which  expressed  the  Portuguese  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  religion  of  the  natives  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  The  Portuguese  gave 
this  name  to  the  idols  of  the  negroes  of  the 
Senegal,  and  afterwards  the  word  received 
a  more  extensive  meaning.  A  fetish  is  any 
object  which  is  regarded  w  ith  a  feeling  of 
awe,  as  having  mysterious  powers  residing 
in  it,  but  without  any  consciousness  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  The  fetish  may  be  ani¬ 
mate,  as  a  cock,  a  serpent,  &c. ;  or  inanimate, 
as  a  river,  a  tooth,  a  shell.  Fetish  worship 
prevails  in  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  In  addition  to  the 
common  fetish  of  the  tribe  every  individual 
may  have  one  of  his  own.  To  this  he  offers 
up  prayers,  and  if  they  are  not  heard  he 
punishes  it,  or  perhaps  throws  it  away,  or 
breaks  it  in  pieces. 

Fetus,  Foetus,  the  young  of  viviparous 
animals  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  perfectly  formed; 
before  which  time  it  is  called  embryo. 

Feu,  Feu -holding,  in  Scottish  law",  in 
its  widest  sense  signifies  any  tenure  of  land 
which  constitutes  a  relation  of  superior  and 
vassal.  The  term  is  now,  however,  restricted 
to  a  special  kind  of  tenure  by  which  usually 
a  small  piece  of  ground  is  held  perpetually 
from  -a  superior  on  payment  of  an  annual 
sum. 

Feudal  System,  that  system  by  w^hich 
land  (a fief)  is  held  by  a  vassal  on  condition 
of  fidelity,  that  is,  in  consideration  of  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  rendered  to  his  superior  or 
feudal  lord.  The  nature  of  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  be  explained  by  its  oi’igin  amongst 
the  Germanic  tribes.  In  the  earliest  times 
the  relation  of  superior  and  vassal  did  not 
exist  in  connection  with  the  ownership  of 
land.  Each  freeman  had  his  share  of  the 
tribe  lands,  which  were  held  simply  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  fulfilling  his  public  duties  of 
attendance  at  the  councils  of  the  mark  or 
township  and  performing  his  share  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  the  wars  or  musters  decreed 
at  such  councils.  The  noble  had,  of  course, 
more  land  and  more  influence  than  the 
simple  freeman,  but  there  need  be  no  tie  of 
vassalage  between  them.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  primitive  social  organization 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  German 
tribes.  The  lands  held  by  all  freemen, 
■whether  noble  or  ordinary  freemen,  under 
this  system,  are  said  to  be  allodial ,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  feudal  lands,  which  imply 
service  to  a  superior  lord.  By  the  close  of 
the  10th  century,  however,  this  system  had 


undergone  considerable  modifications.  The 
masses  of  Teutonic  invaders  who  overran 
Gaul  and  England  had  necessarily  to  confer 
exceptional  powers  on  their  leaders;  and  as 
they  wrere  for  long  Very  much  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  military  in  an  enemy’s  country,  these 
powers  w"ere  naturally  continued.  Thus  it 
was  that  kings,  before  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  make  their  appearance  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  descent  upon  Britain. 
It  wras  common  for  a  chief  or  great  man  to 
have  a  retinue  or  body-guard  composed  of 
valiant  youths,  who  were  furnished  by  the 
chief  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  who  in 
return  devoted  themselves  to  his  service. 
These  companions  (Anlgo- Saxon,  Gesithas; 
German,  Gesellen)  originally  received  no  pay 
except  their  arms,  horses,  and  provisions, 
and  the  portion  of  the  spoils  which  remained 
after  the  chieftain  had  taken  his  own  share. 
But  w'hen  conquered  lands  came  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  and  large  districts  fell  into  the 
hands  of  kings  or  dukes  and  their  subordi¬ 
nates,  they  gave  certain  portions  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  their  attendants  to  enjoy  for  life. 
These  estates  were  called  beneficia  or  fiefs, 
because  they  were  only  lent  to  their  pos¬ 
sessors,  to  revert  after  their  death  to  the 
grantor,  w  ho  immediately  gave  them  to 
another  of  his  servants  on  the  same  terms. 
As  the  son  commonly  esteemed  it  his  duty, 
or  w'as  forced  by  necessity,  to  devote  his  arm 
to  the  lord  in  whose  service  his  father  had 
lived,  he  also  received  his  father’s  fief;  or 
rather,  he  was  invested  with  it  anew.  By 
the  usage  of  centuries  this  custom  became  a 
right  and  the  fief  became  hereditary.  A  fief 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  holder 
was  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  his  son, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  paying  homage  to 
the  feudal  superior.  Thus  a  feudal  nobility 
and  a  feudal  system  arose  and  for  a  time 
existed  alongside  of  the  old  allodial  system. 
But  gradually  the  greater  security  to  be  got 
by  putting  one’s  self  under  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  ruler  or  leader  gave  the  feudal 
system  the  predominance.  The  free  proprie¬ 
tor  of  landed  property",  oppressed  by  powerful 
neighbours,  sought  refuge  in  submitting  to 
some  more  powerful  nobleman,  to  whom  he 
surrendered  his  land,  receiving  it  back  as 
a  vassal.  Even  the  inferior  nobility  found 
it  to  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  them¬ 
selves  recognized  as  feudatories  of  the 
nearest  duke  or  earl;  and  as  the  royal 
power  steadily  advanced,  the  offices "  of 
duke,  ealdorman,  gerefa,  &c.,  w'ere  always 
bestowed  by  the  king.  Thus  the  crown 
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became  the  source  of  all  authority  and  pos¬ 
session  in  the  country.  The  land  which 
had  once  been  ‘folcland,’  or  the  laud  of  the 
people,  became  the  land  of  the  king,  from 
whom  all  titles  to  it  were  held  to  be  de¬ 
rived.  Such  at  least  was  the  development 
of  feudalism  in  England,  where  its  central¬ 
izing  tendencies,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
holding  land  from  the  crown,  were  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  con¬ 
quest  under  William  the  Norman.  Under 
him  and  his  immediate  successors  there  was 
a  struggle  between  royalty  and  the  nobility, 
which  ended  in  the  power  of  the  latter 
sinking  before  that  of  the  kings.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Germany,  France,  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  Continent,  the  disintegrating 
tendencies  of  feudalism  as  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  had  full  play.  In  these  countries 
the  weakening  of  the  kingly  authority  en¬ 
couraged  the  great  feudal  dukes  and  counts 
to  set  up  in  an  almost  absolute  independence, 
which  in  France  was  afterwards  gradually 
lost  as  the  monarchy  grew  stronger,  but  in 
Germany  continued  to  divide  the  land  down 
almost  to  our  own  times  into  a  number  of 
petty  principalities. 

Among  the  chief  agencies  that  overthrew 
the  feudal  system  were  the  rise  of  cities,  the 
change  in  modes  of  warfare,  and  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  civilization.  The  spirit 
of  the  feudal  system,  grounded  on  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  landed  property,  was  necessarily 
foreign  to  cities  which  owed  their  origin  to 
industry  and  personal  property,  and  founded 
thereon  a  new  sort  of  power.  The  growth 
of  this  new  class,  with  its  wealth  and  in¬ 
dustrial  importance,  has  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  a  social  and  political 
development  before  which  the  old  feudal 
relations  of  society  have  almost  totally  dis¬ 
appeared.  Even  yet,  however,  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  land  still  bear  the  stamp  of  feu¬ 
dalism  in  various  countries.  In  England, 
for  instance,  all  land-owners  are  theoreti¬ 
cally  regarded  as  tenants  holding  from  some 
superior  or  lord,  though  the  lord  may  be 
quite  unknown.  See  also  Middle  Ages. 

Feuerbach  (foi'er- baA),  Ludwig  An¬ 
dreas,  a  German  metaphysician,  son  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  (see  next  article),  was 
born  at  Landshut  in  Bavaria  in  1804. 
After  studying  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin  he  became  a  tutor 
(Privatdocent)  at  Erlangen  University  in 
1828.  As  his  negative  views  in  theology 
were  obnoxious  to  government,  and  thus 
deprived  him  of  all  chance  of  a  professor- 
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ship,  he  resigned,  and  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  straitened  circumstances. 
He  died  in  1872.  All  transcendental  ideas, 
such  as  God,  immortality,  &c.,  Feuerbach 
came  to  regard  as  deleterious  illusions,  and 
considered  that  the  direct  contact  of  the 
senses  with  things  alone  gave  the  full  truth. 
His  works  include  a  Critique  of  Hegel 
(1839);  The  Essence  of  Christianity  (1841; 
translated  by  George  Eliot,  185,4);  The  Es¬ 
sence  of  Religion  (1849) ;  Godhead,  Free¬ 
dom,  and  Immortality  (1866). 

Feuerbach,  Paul  Johann  Anselm,  Ger¬ 
man  criminal  jurist,  was  born  at  Jena  in 
1775.  Having  published  his  first  work,  en¬ 
titled  Anti-Hobbes,  in  1798,  he  began  in 
1799  to  deliver  lectures  on  law  at  Jena  as 
Privatdocent.  In  1801  he  became  an  ordi¬ 
nary  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Jena,  but 
the  following  year  accepted  a  chair  at  Kiel. 
In  1S04  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
University  of  Landshut,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  criminal 
code  for  Bavaria,  which  received  the  royal 
assent  in  1813.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
second  president  of  the  appeal  court  at 
Bamberg,  and  in  1817  first  president  of 
the  appeal  court  for  the  circle  of  Eezat  at 
Anspach.  He  died  in  1833.  Among  his 
most  interesting  and  important  works  are 
Remarkable  Criminal  Trials,  and  Themis,  or 
Contributions  to  the  art  of  Law-making. 

Feuillants  (few-yan),  a  religious  order 
which  arose  as  a  reform  of  the  order  of  Ber- 
nardins,  and  took  origin  in  the  abbey  of  Feu¬ 
illants,  near  Toulouse,  established  in  1577. 
There  were  also  convents  of  nuns  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  reform,  called  Feuillantines. 
They  were  suppressed  by  the  revolution  of 
1789,  and  their  convent  in  Paris  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  a  political  club  named  the 
Feuillants,  of  which  Mirabeau  was  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

Feuillet  (fat-ya),  Octave,  a  French 
novelist  and  dramatist,  bora  at  Saint  Ld, 
department  of  Manch^,  11th  Aug.  1812, 
came  into  notice  about  1846  with  his  novels 
of  Le  Fruit  Defendu,  Le  Conte  de  Poli- 
chinelle,  and  a  series  of  comedies  and  tales 
which  were  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes.  In  1857  the  appearance  of  Lc 
Roman  d’un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  raised 
Feuillet  to  the  first  rank  of  the  novelists 
of  the  day.  Amongst  his  other  numerous 
novels  are  Monsieur  de  Camors  (1867), 
Julia  de  Trecoeur  (1872),  Le  Sphinx  (1874), 
Histoire  d’une  Parisienne  (1881),  &c.  His 
works  have  a  refined  humour,  and  are  free, 
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in  great  part,  from  the  realistic  coarseness 
of  the  later  French  school.  Died  1890. 

Feuilleton  (feu-i-ton),  that  part  of  a 
French  newspaper  devoted  to  light  litera¬ 
ture  or  criticism,  and  generally  marked  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  page  by  a  line.  The 
feuilleton  very  commonly  contains  a  tale. 

Fever  (Latin,  febris),  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  body  characterized  by  an  accelerated 
pulse,  with  increase  of  heat,  deranged  func¬ 
tions,  diminished  strength,  and  often  with 
excessive  thirst.  Fevers  usually  commence 
with  chills  or  rigors,  known  as  the  cold 
stage  of  the  disease,  although  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body  is  really  increased.  There 
are  also  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea. 
This  soon  develops  into  the  hot  stage ,  in 
which  the  pulse  quickens  and  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  hot  and  dry.  These  phenomena  are 
accompanied  by  thirst,  headache,  a  furred 
tongue,  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  urinary  secretion. 
The  symptoms  are  generally  aggravated  at 
night,  and  may  even  be  accompanied  by 
slight  delirium.  After  a  time  the  crisis  is 
reached,  when  the  patient  either  dies  from 
gradual  exhaustion  or  from  hyperpyrexia,  or 
he  beginsto  recover,  the  febrile  symptoms  dis¬ 
appearing  sometimes  quite  suddenly,  some¬ 
times  very  slowly.  The  loss  of  strength  in 
fever  due  to  the  waste  of  tissue  (caused  by 
the  abnormal  temperatui'e)  being  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  nutritive  supply,  together  with 
the  general  disturbance  of  functions,  often 
brings  about  fatal  results.  In  many  cases 
fever  is  only  an  accompanying  symptom  of 
some  specific  disorder,  but  in  others  it  is 
the  primary  and  predominant  element,  ap¬ 
parently  due  to  some  poison  operating  in 
the  blood.  (See  Germ  Theory  of  ’Disease.) 
These  primary  or  specific  fevers  may  be 
classified  as  follows: — 

1.  Continued  Fever,  in  which  there  is  no 
intermission  of  the  febrile  symptoms  till 
the  crisis  is  reached.  Simple  fever,  or  febri- 
cula,  typhus,  typhoid  (enteric  or  gastric) 
fever  are  examples.  Relapsing  fever  also 
comes  under  this  head;  its  chief  feature  is 
the  recurrence  of  fever  about  a  week  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms. 

2.  Intermittent  Fever  or  Ague,  in  which 
there  is  a  pei’iodic  cessation  of  the  symptoms. 
The  varieties  are  the  quotidian,  occurring 
every  day;  the  tertian ,  recurring  in  48  hours; 
quartan,  recurring  in  72  hours  or  every  three 
days. 

3.  Remittent  Fever ,  in  which  there  is  a 


short  daily  diminution  of  the  symptoms. 
The  condition  known  as  hectic  fever  and 
yellow  fever  belong  to  this  class. 

4.  Eruptive  Fevers — (1)  Small-pox.  (2) 
Cow-pox.  (3)  Chicken-pox.  (4)  Measles. 
(5)  Scarlet-fever.  (6)  Erysipelas.  (7)  Plague. 
(8)  Dengue  fever.  See  the  separate  articles. 

Fe  verfew  ( Pyrethrum  Farthenium  or 
Matricaria  Farthenium),  a  common  com¬ 
posite  biennial,  frequent  in  waste  places 
and  near  hedges.  It  has  a  tapering  root, 
an  erect,  branching  stem  about  2  feet  high, 
and  stalked  compound  leaves  of  a  hoary 
green  colour,  and  ovate  cut  leaflets.  The 
plant  possesses  tonic  and  bitter  qualities, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  febrifuge, 
whence  its  name. 

Fez,  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Marocco, 
100  miles  east  of  the  Atlantic  and  85  miles 
south  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  hilly  slopes  of  a  valley,  on 
the  river  Fez,  which  divides  Old  Fez  from 
New  Fez.  Both  parts  are  surrounded  by 
walls  now  in  very  bad  repair.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  dark,  and  extremely  dirty;  the 
houses  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  with¬ 
out  windows  to  the  street.  The  interiors, 
however,  are  often  handsome,  the  court¬ 
yards  being  paved  and  provided  with  foun¬ 
tains.  There  are  many  mosques,  one  of 
them  the  largest  in  N.  Africa.  The  sultan’s 
palace  is  a  large  but  somewhat  ruinous 
structure.  Fez  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  being  the  depot  for 
the  caravan  trade  from  the  south  and  east 
and  having  extensive  dealings  with  Europe. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  cloaks, 
silk  handkerchiefs,  leather,  the  red  caps 
named  fezes,  carpets,  pottery,  &c.  Fez  was 
at  one  time  famous  as  a  seat  of  Arabian 
learning.  It  is  considered  a  holy  town  by 
the  Western  Ai'abs,  and  was  ne sorted  to  by 
them  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  when  the  way 
to  Mecca  was  obstructed.  Fez  was  founded 
in  793,  and  was  the  capital  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state  from  1202  to  1548,  attaining  a 
high  state  of  prosperity.  The  population  is 
variously  estimated  from  50,000  to  150,000. 

Fez  (from  Fez,  the  above  town),  a  red  cap 
of  fine  cloth,  with  a  tassel  of  blue  silk  or  wool 
at  the  crown,  much  worn  in  Turkey,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Levant,  in  Egypt,  and  North 
Africa  generally.  The  core  or  central  part 
of  a  turban  usually  consists  of  a  fez. 

Fezzan,  a  state  of  North  Africa,  in  the 
Sahara,  forming  a  depression  surrounded  by 
mountain  chains  and  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  small  oases.  There  are  no  rivers 
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or  brooks,  and  few  natural  springs ;  but 
water  is  found  in  abundance  at  various 
depths,  generally  from  10  to  20  feet.  Rain 
seldom  falls ;  in  some  districts  it  does  not 
rain  for  years  together,  and  but  little  at  a 
time.  Wheat,  barley,  millet,  hgs,  melons, 
and  other  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c.,  are 
cultivated,  but  the  chief  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  its  date-palms.  With  exception  of 
goats  and  camels,  and  in  some  districts  sheep 
and  cattle,  few  domestic  animals  are  reared. 
There  are  few  manufactures,  but  there  is 
a  considerable  caravan  trade,  especially  in 
slaves,  Mourzuk,  the  capital,  being  the  point 
of  junction  for  caravans  from  Timbuctoo, 
Cairo,  Tripoli,  Soudan,  &c.  The  natives  are 
a  mixed  race  of  Arabs,  Berbers,  negroes,  &c. 
Fezzan  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
(Kaimakam)  under  the  governor  of  Tripoli, 
and  dependent  therefore  on  Turkey.  Pop., 
variously  estimated,  does  not  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  50,000. 

Fiacre  (fe-a-kr),  in  France,  a  small  four- 
wheeled  carriage  or  hackney-coach,  so  called 
from  the  Hotel  St.  Fiacre,  where  Sauvage, 
the  inventor  of  these  carriages,  established 
in  1640  an  office  for  the  hire  of  them. 

Fiars’  Prices,  or  Fiars  (fe'arz),  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  prices  of  grain  for  the  current  year 
in  the  different  counties,  fixed  by  the  sheriffs 
with  the  assistance  of  juries,  and  accepted 
in  certain  contracts  or  agreements  where  no 
price  has  been  fixed  otherwise. 

Fi'at  (Lat.  ‘let  it  be  done’),  in  English  law, 
a  short  order  or  warrant  from  a  judge  for 
making  out  and  allowing  certain  processes. 

Fibres  used  in  Manufacture.-  These  may 
be  of  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable  origin. 
In  the  mineral  kingdom  a  fibre  which  may 
be  so  used  has  been  found  in  asbestos  (which 
see).  Amongst  animal  fibres  the  silk  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm 
and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  represent  two 
great  classes.  (See  Silk  and  I Yool.)  Of  the 
latter  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  by  far  the 
most  important  on  account  of  its  length, 
its  fineness,  and  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
for  the  market.  Amongst  other  animals 
whose  wool  or  hair  is  also  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  are  the  goat,  especially  of  the  Angora 
species,  the  llama  or  alpaca,  the  vicuna,  the 
rabbit,  the  yak,  the  chinchilla,  &c.  But  the 
vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  by  far  the 
greatest  number  and  variety  of  fibres  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  These  fibres  are 
obtained  either,  as  in  exogenous  plants,  from 
the  sheath  of  the  bark  or  bast;  or,  as  in  en- 
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dogenous  plants,  from  the  cellular  tissues 
and  pulp  of  their  roots,  stems,  and  leaves; 
or,  in  a  few  plants,  from  a  hairy  covering 
which  grows  upon  the  seeds  within  the  pod. 
Of  the  first  class  are  flax,  from  the  fibres  of 
the  Linum  usitatissimum ;  hemp,  from  the 
Cannabis  sativa,  a  plant  of  the  nettle  family; 
jute,  from  several  species  of  Cor  chorus,  a 
plant  of  the  linden  family;  China  grass  from 
the  Boehmeria  nivea,  &c.  To  the  second 
class  belong  New  Zealand  flax,  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Phormium  tenax ;  Manilla 
hemp,  from  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Musa  tex- 
tilis;  coir  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  from  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut;  Bita-flax,  the  fibre  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Agave  americana,  &c.  To  the 
third  class  belong  cotton,  from  the  seed-hairs 
of  Gossypium;  vegetable  silk,  the  fibres  which 
grow  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Asclepiadacese, 
&c.  For  details  see  Cotton ,  Flax ,  Hemp, 
Jute,  Silk,  Wool ,  &c. 

Fi'brin,  a  peculiar  organic  compound  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  animals  and  vegetables. 
Animal  fibrin  constitutes  the  solid  matter 
which  deposits  when  blood  coagulates,  but 
it  is  also  furnished  by  the  chyle,  lymph, 
saliva,  and  by  pus  and  other  pathological 
fluids.  Fibrin  is  composed  of  carbon,  nitro¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  albumen  and  caseine.  It  is  a  very 
important  element  of  nutrition.  In  healthy 
venous  blood  there  is  about  2 '3  present,  but 
its  percentage  is  slightly  more  in  arterial 
blood.  It  is  best  obtained  by  switching 
newly-drawn  blood  with  a  glass  rod  or 
bundle  of  twigs,  when  the  fibrin  adheres  to 
the  rod  or  twigs  in  threads,  and  is  purified 
from  colouring  matter  by  prolonged  washing 
and  kneading  with  water,  and  then  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  fat 
and  other  substances. 

Fibrous  Tissue,  an  animal  tissue  with 
a  shining  silvery  lustre  used  to  connect 
or  support  other  parts.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
white,  and  yellow  (elastic).  It  forms  the 
ligaments,  tendons  of  muscles,  &c. 

Fib'ula,  in  anat.  the  outer  and  smaller 
bone  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  much 
smaller  than  the  tibia.  See  Leg. 

Fichte  (fi/i'te),  Johann  Gottlieb,  German 
philosopher,  born  of  poor  parents  in  1762. 
After  studying  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg  he  passed  several  years  as  a  private 
tutor  in  Switzerland  and  in  Prussia  Proper, 
and  in  Konigsberg  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great  Kant,  who  showed  some  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  talents.  His  Versuch  einer 
Kritik  aller  Offenbarung  (Essay  towards  a 
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Criticism  of  all  Revelation,  1792)  attracted 
general  attention,  and  procured  him  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  philosophy  in  Jena  in  1793. 
In  1800  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
professors  of  that  university  during  its  most 
brilliant  period.  Here  he  published,  under 
the  name  of  Wissenschaftslehre  (Theory  of 
Science),  a  philosophical  system,  which, 
though  founded  on  Kant’s  system,  gives  the 
latter  a  highly  idealistic  development  which 
was  strongly  repudiated  by  the  Konigsberg 
philosopher.  On  account  of  an  article  he 
had  written  to  the  Philosophical  Journal 
(on  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  divine 
government  of  the  world)  he  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  atheistical  views.  This  gave 
rise  to  an  inquiry,  which  ended  in  Fichte 
losing  his  chair.  He  then  went  to  Prussia, 
where  he  was  appointed  in  1805  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Erlangen.  During  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  France  he  went  to 
Konigsberg,  where  he  delivered  lectures  for 
a  short  time,  returned  to  Berlin  after  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  in  1810,  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  university  in  that  city,  was 
appointed  rector  and  professor  of  philosophy. 
Fichte’s  philosophy,  though  there  are  two 
distinct  periods  to  be  distinguished  in  it,  is 
a  consistent  idealism,  representing  all  that 
the  individual  perceives  as  distinct  from 
himself,  the  ego ,  as  a  creation  of  this  /  or 
ego.  This  ego,  however,  is  not  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  so  much  as  the  divine 
or  universal  consciousness  of  which  the  other 
is  but  a  part.  His  philosophy  thus  came  to 
assume  a  strongly  moral  and  religious  char¬ 
acter.  He  died  on  Jan.  27, 1814.  Amongst 
his  best -known  works,  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  are:  System  der  Sitten- 
lehre  (Systematic  Ethics),  Die  Bestimmung 
des  Menschen  (The  Destination  of  Man), 
Das  Wesen  des  Gelehrten  (The  Nature  of 
the  Scholar),  Grundziige  des  Gegenwartigen 
Zeitalters  (Characteristics  of  the  Present 
Age),  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation  (Ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  German  Nation). 

Fichtelgebirge  (fiA'tel-ge-bir-ge),  a  moun¬ 
tain  range  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria;  chief 
summit,  Schneeberg,  3460  feet. 

Ficino  (fi-che'no),  Marsilio,  an  Italian 
philosopher  of  the  Platonic  school,  born  at 
Florence  in  1433.  His  early  display  of 
talent  attracted  the  notice  of  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici,  who  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in 
the  ancient  languages  and  philosophy,  and 
employed  him  to  aid  in  establishing  a  Pla¬ 
tonic  Academy  at  Florence  (about  1460). 
Ficino  amply  satisfied  his  patron,  and  many 
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excellent  scholars  were  formed  under  his 
tuition.  His  exposition  of  Plato  suffers  from 
his  confounding  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
those  of  Neo-Platonism.  He  died  in  1499. 

Fiction.  See  Novel  and  Romance. 

Fiction,  in  law,  is  an  assumption  made 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  though  the  same 
fact  could  not  be  proved,  and  may  be  liter¬ 
ally  untrue.  Thus  an  heir  is  held  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  ancestor  to  the  effect  of 
making  the  heir  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
ancestor.  The  rules  by  which  the  existence 
of  lesal  fictions  are  limited  have  been  stated 
as  follows:  (1)  The  fiction  must  have  the 
semblance  of  truth.  (2)  It  shall  not  be 
used  to  work  a  wrong.  (3)  It  shall  only  be 
employed  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
troduced. 

Ficus,  the  fig  genus  of  plants.  See  Fig. 

Fiddle.  See  Violin. 

Fiddle-fish.  See  Angel-jish. 

Fiddle-wood,  the  common  name  of  Citha- 
roxylon,  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  with 
some  twenty  species,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  nat.  order  Verbenacese.  Some  of 
the  species  are  ornamental  timber  trees; 
several  yield  a  hard  wood  valuable  for  car¬ 
penter  work. 

Fief  (fef).  See  Fee,  Feudalism. 

Field,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  shield  on  which  the  charges  are  depicted, 
or  of  each  separate  coat  when  the  shield  con¬ 
tains  quarterings. 

Field,  Cyrus  West,  an  American  mer¬ 
chant,  born  1819.  Having  obtained  a  char¬ 
ter  giving  him  exclusive  right  for  fifty  years 
of  landing  ocean  telegraphs  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  he  organized  an  Atlantic 
telegraph  company.  Attempts  to  lay  cables 
were  made  in  1857  and  1858,  but  without 
permanent  success,  and  the  American  war 
having  broken  out,  it  was  not  till  1866  that 
a  cable  was  successfully  laid  by  the  Great 
Eastern.  Mr.  Field  took  an  active  part 
in  establishing  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  West  Indies,  South  America  &c., 
and  was  connected  with  various  important 
enterprises.  He  died  July  12,  1892. 

Field-allowance,  an  extra  payment  made 
to  officers  of  the  British  army  on  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  field,  to  compensate  partly  the 
enhanced  price  of  all  necessaries.  These 
allowances  are  not  made  in  India. 

Field-artillery,  light  ordnance  easy  of 
draught,  and  hence  fitted  for  rapid  move¬ 
ments  in  the  field. 

Field-cricket,  Acheta  ( Gryllus )  campcs- 
triSf  one  of  the  most  noisy  of  all  the  crickets, 
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larger,  but  rarer  than  the  house-cricket.  It 
frequents  hot,  sandy  districts,  in  which  it 
burrows  to  the  depth  of  6  to  12  inches,  and 
sits  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole  watching  for 
prey,  which  consists  of  insects. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1805. 
He  has  been  especially  prominent  in  the 
cause  of  law  reform.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Mr.  Field  has  done  more  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  laws  than  any  other  man  living. 

Field-fortification,  Field-works,  tem¬ 
porary  works,  such  as  trenches,  rifle-pits, 
&c.,  thrown  up  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  an  army  operating  in  the  field.  See 
Fortification. 

Field-glass,  a  binocular  telescope  in  com¬ 
pact  form,  usually  from  4  to  6  inches  long. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  small  achro¬ 
matic  telescope  usually  from  20  to  24  inches 
long,  and  having  from  three  to  six  joints. 

Fielding,  Anthony  Vandyke  Copley, 
English  painter  in  water-colours,  born  about 
1787.  He  early  attracted  attention  by  his 
water-colour  landscapes,  and  for  fourteen 
years  before  his  death  was  president  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours.  His 
pictures  are  chiefly  taken  from  English 
scenery,  the  various  features  of  which,  both 
in  rich  woodland  and  open  plain,  he  has  re¬ 
presented  with  great  delicacy  and  truth, 
although  latterly  falling  into  mannerism 
and  self-repetition.  His  oil-painting  was 
not  a  success.  He  died  in  1855. 

Fielding,  Henry,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  novelists,  was  born  at  Sharpham 
Park,  in  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  his  father, 
General  Edmund  Fielding  (a  member  of  the 
Denbigh  family),  April  22,  1707.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to 
Leyden ;  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
his  father  shortened  his  academical  studies, 
and  the  same  cause,  added  to  a  dissipated 
disposition,  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage. 
His  first  dramatic  piece  was  entitled  Love 
in  Several  Masks,  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1728,  and  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.  The  Temple  Beau,  The  Author’s 
Farce,  The  Modern  Husband,  Don  Quixote 
in  England,  and  many  others  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  number  of  them  being  little  more 
than  free  translations  from  the  French.  He 
himself  became  a  stage -manager,  and  for 
some  time  conducted  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  About  1736  or  1737  he  married 
Miss  Craddock,  a  lady  of  some  fortune,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
became  possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  Dor- 
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setshire.  He  immediately  commenced  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  on  a  scale  which,  in  three 
years,  reduced  him  to  greater  indigence  than 
ever,  with  a  young  family  to  support.  He 
then,  for  the  first  time,  dedicated  himself 
to  the  bar  as  a  profession,  and  for  immediate 
subsistence  employed  his  pen  on  various 
miscellaneous  subjects.  The  Champion,  a 
periodical  paper  on  the  model  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  but  written  in  a  freer  style,  and  An 
Essay  on  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of 
Men,  were  among  the  early  fruits  of  his 
literary  industry.  In  1740  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  went  on  circuit,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
literature.  In  1742  the  first  of  his  great 
novels,  Joseph  Andrews,  appeared,  which  he 
had  at  first  conceived  as  a  burlesque  of 
Richardson's  Pamela.  It  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  was  followed  by  A  Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  Next,  and  the  History  of 
Jonathan  Wild.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
a  Middlesex  justice,  a  not  very  reputable 
office,  but  which  Fielding’s  honesty  and  ear¬ 
nest  discharge  of  his  duties  did  something 
to  render  more  respectable.  In  the  same 
year  his  masterpiece,  The  History  of  Tom 
Jones,  appeared,  and  was  followed  two 
years  afterwards  by  Amelia.  At  length, 
however,  his  constitution,  exhausted  both 
by  hard  work  and  reckless  living,  gave  way, 
and  in  the  June  of  1754  he  had  to  seek  the 
milder  climate  of  Lisbon,  where  he  died  8th 
October  of  the  same  year.  The  chief  merits 
of  Fielding  as  a  novelist  are  wit,  humour, 
correct  delineation  of  character,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  drew  from 
a  very  varied  experience  of  life,  which  he 
reproduced  with  an  artistic  realism  entitling 
him  to  be  considered,  far  more  than  Richard¬ 
son,  as  the  creator  of  the  English  novel. 

Field-marshal,  the  highest  military  dig¬ 
nity  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Britain  the  dignity  is  conferred 
by  selection  and  enjoyed  by  but  a  very  few 
officers,  and  chiefly  for  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices  or  on  the  ground  of  royal  descent.  It 
was  introduced  into  Britain  by  George  II. 
in  1736, 

Field-mouse.  See  Mouse. 

Field-officers,  in  the  army,  those  compe¬ 
tent  to  command  whole  battalions — ma¬ 
jors,  lieutenant-colonels,  colonels,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  intrusted  with  company 
duties,  as  captains  and  lieutenants. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  spot  in  the 
valley  of  Andren,  between  the  English 
castle  of  Guisnes  and  the  French  castle  of 
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Ardres,  celebrated  for  the  meeting  (7th 
June,  1520)  between  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  attended  by 
the  flower  of  nobility  of  both  nations.  The 
diplomatic  results  were  little  or  nothing,  and 
the  event  is  now  memorable  only  as  a  grand 
historic  parade. 

Field-pieces,  small  cannons,  from  three 
to  twelve-pounders,  carried  with  an  army. 

Field-works.  See  Fortification. 

Fi'eri  Fa'cias,  a  judicial  writ  for  en* 
forcing  judgment  against  the  goods  of  a 
debtor.  The  term  is  commonly  contracted 
Fi.  Fa. 

Fiery  Cross,  among  the  Scottish  High¬ 
landers,  a  cross  of  light  wood,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  which  were  set  fire  to  and  then  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  sent  from 
place  to  place  as  a  summons  to  arms.  Also 
known  as  the  Crantara. 

Fieschi  (fi-es'ke),  Joseph  Marie,  con¬ 
spirator,  born  at  Murato  in  Corsica  in  1790. 
He  served  for  some  years  in  the  French 
army,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  army  of  Murat. 
Having  returned  to  his  native  land  he  was 
convicted  of  robbery  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years’  imprisonment.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830  he  appeared  in  Paris  and  by  means 
of  forged  papers  obtained  a  small  pension 
and  an  appointment  under  the  pretence  that 
he  had  been  a  victim  of  the  Restoration. 
Being  afterwards  deprived  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  he  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by 
assassinating  Lou  is- Philippe,  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  by  an  ‘infernal  machine’  on  28th 
July,  1835.  The  king  escaped  with  a  slight 
scratch,  although  a  number  of  persons  around 
him  were  killed.  Fieschi  was  guillotined 
Feb.  19, 1836,  along  with  two  of  his  accom¬ 
plices. 

Fiesole  (fi-es'o-la;  anciently  Fcesulcr),  a 
small  town  of  Italy,  3  miles  north-east  of 
Florence,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill.  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Anciently  it  was  an  important  Etruscan 
city,  and  still  has  some  Etruscan  remains. 
Pop.  about  2800. 

Fiesole,  Fra  Giovanni  da.  See  Fra 
Angelico. 

Fife,  a  small  instrument  of  the  flute  kind, 
pierced  with  six  finger-holes,  and  usually 
having  one  key.  Its  ordinary  compass  is 
two  octaves  from  D  on  the  fourth  line  of 
the  treble  staff  upwards.  A  combination  of 
fifes  and  drums  is  the  officially  recognized 
music  in  the  British  army  and  navy. 

Fife,  or  Fifeshire,  a  maritime  county, 
Scotland,  forming  the  peninsula  between  the 


Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay;  extreme  length, 
43  miles;  extreme  breadth,  17  miles;  area, 
316,089  acres.  The  surface  is  pleasantly 
undulating.  The  principal  elevations  are 
the  Lomond  Hills,  whose  highest  summit 
is  1720  feet  above  sea-level.  The  principal 
valley,  called  Strath  Eden,  or  the  ‘Howe 
(hollow)  of  Fife,’  watered  by  the  Eden,  is 
very  fertile,  highly  cultivated,  and  thickly 
studded  with  beautiful  mansions  and  villas. 
Very  fertile  also  is  the  district  lying  along 
the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  is  lined.  But  the 
north-eastern  part,  between  St.  Andrews 
and  the  Tay,  which  is  mostly  a  wet  clayey 
soil,  and  the  north-western  part,  mostly 
rock  and  moor,  are  in  general  cold  and  poor. 
Fife  is  the  third  largest  coal  -  producing 
county  in  Scotland.  Iron,  limestone,  and 
freestone  abound.  The  chief  manufacture 
of  the  county  is  linen,  damasks,  diapers, 
checks,  ticks,  &c.;  the  first  two  principally 
at  Dunfermline,  the  last  two  at  Kirkcaldy. 
There  are  salmon  and  other  fisheries.  The 
principal  towns  are  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy, 
St.  Andrews,  and  Cupar,  the  county  towrn. 
Fife  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  divided  into  an  eastern  and 
a  western  division.  Pop.  1891,  187,320. 

Fife  Ness,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fife, 
about  2  miles  from  Crail.  Near  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  ridge  of  rocks  knovrn  as  the  Carr 
rocks,  on  which  a  beacon  has  been  erected. 

Fifth,  in  music,  an  interval  consisting  of 
thi’ee  tones  and  a  semitone.  Except  the 
octave  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  concords. 
Its  ratio  is  3  :  2.  It  is  called  the  fifth  as  it 
comes,  by  diatonic  ascent,  in  the  fifth 
place  from  the  fundamental  or  tonic.  See 
Music. 

Fifth-monarchy  Men,  a  sect  of  politico- 
religious  enthusiasts  wTho  during  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  Cromwell  assumed  to  be  ‘subjects 
only  of  King  Jesus.’  They  considered  the 
revolution  as  the  introduction  to  the  fifth 
great  monarchy  which  was  to  succeed  to 
the  four  great  kingdoms  of  Antichrist  men¬ 
tioned  by  Daniel  (the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman),  and  during 
which  Christ  was  to  reign  on  earth  1000 
years. 

Fig  ( Ficus  Carica),  a  deciduous  tree  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  Moracese  (mulberry). 
It  is  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  but  has  been 
naturalized  in  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean.  It  grows  from  15  to  20  or 
even  30  feet  high.  In  congenial  climates  it 
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bears  two  crops  in  a  season,  one  in  the  early 
summer  from  the  buds  of  the  last  year; 
the  other  (which  is  the  chief  harvest)  in  the 
autumn,  from  those  on  the  spring  growth. 
The  fruit  is  a  hollow  receptacle  produced 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  small  round 
peduncles,  and  containing  a  great  multitude 
of  minute  flowers,  the  ripe  carpels  of  which 
are  embedded  in  the  pulp.  The  flowers  are 


Fig  TFicus  Carica).—a,  Fruit  shown  in  section. 


male  and  female,  the  former  situated  near 
the  orifice  at  the  top,  the  latter  in  that  part 
of  the  concavity  next  the  stalk.  Figs,  par¬ 
ticularly  dried  figs,  form  an  important  article 
of  food  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant.  The 
best  come  from  Turkey. 

Fig'aro,  a  dramatic  character  first  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  French  stage  by  Beaumarchais 
in  his  comedies,  the  Barber  of  Seville  and 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Figaro  is  a  barber 
remarkable  for  his  shrewdness  and  dexterity 
in  intrigue.  The  plays  were  adapted  for 
Mozart’s  Marriage  of  Figaro  and  Rossini’s 
Barber  of  Seville.  The  name  is  also  well 
known  as  that  of  satirical  journals  published 
in  Paris  and  London. 

Figeac  (fe-zhak),  a  town  of  France,  depart¬ 
ment  Lot,  42  miles  e.n.e.  of  Cahors.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  consists  chiefly  of  narrow 
crooked  streets  and  antiquated  houses  with 
quaint  Gothic  fronts.  Pop.  5782. 

Fighting -fish  ( Macropodus  or  Ctenops 
pugnax),  a  small  fish  of  the  family  Anaba- 
sidse  (climbing  perch),  a  native  of  the  south¬ 
east  of  Asia,  remarkable  for  its  pugnacious 
propensities.  In  Siam  these  fishes  are  kept 
in  glass  globes,  as  we  keep  gold-fish,  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting,  and  an  extravagant 
amount  of  gambling  takes  place  about  the 
result  of  the  fights.  When  the  fish  is  quiet 
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its  colours  are  dull,  but  when  it  is  irritated 
it  glows  with  metallic  splendour. 

Figueras  (fi-ga'ras),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  and  21  miles  n.n.e.  of  Ger- 
ona,  near  the  French  frontier,  defended  by 
a  fortress  reputed  the  strongest  in  Spain. 
Pop.  11,739. 

Figuier  (fe-gi-a),  Louis,  a  French  writer 
of  popular  works  on  science,  born  1819, 
and  latterly  professor  in  the  School  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Paris.  Among  his  works  are  Histoire 
du  Merveilleux  dans  les  Temps  Modernes; 
L’Alchimie  et  les  Alchimistes;  Vies  des 
Savants  Illustre  depuis  1’ Antiquity  jusqu’au 
XIX  Sifecle ;  Les  Grandes  Inventions ;  Le 
Tableau  de  la  Nature;  &c.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English, 
including  different  sections  of  the  one  last 
mentioned. 

Figuline,  a  name  given  by  mineralogists 
to  potter’s  clay. 

Fig'ural  (or  Figurate)  Numbers,  numbers 
formed  by  the  terms  of  arithmetical  series 
of  all  sorts,  in  which  the  first  number  is 


always  unity. 

For  example: — 

I— 1,  2, 

3, 

4,  5, 

6,  Ac. 

II.-],  3, 

6, 

10,  15, 

21,  &c. 

III.-l,  4, 

9, 

16,  25, 

36,  &c. 

IV.— 1,  5, 

12, 

22,  35, 

51,  &c. 

Those  in  the  second  row  are  called  triangu¬ 
lar  numbers,  because  their  units  may  be 
arranged  in  equilateral  triangles;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  third  row  are  called  square  num¬ 
bers;  those  of  the  fourth  pentagonal ,  &c. ; 
and  so  there  are  also  hexagonal ,  heptagonal, 
and,  in  general,  polygonal  numbers. 

Figure-head,  the  ornamental  figure  or 
bust  on  the  projecting  part  of  a  ship’s  stem, 
over  the  cutwater  and  immediately  under 
the  bowsprit. 

Fig-worts,  the  common  name  of  Scrophu- 
laria,  and  sometimas  also  applied  to  the 
Scrophulariacefe,  a  large  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants  represented  by  the  calceo¬ 
laria,  foxglove,  veronica,  &c. 

Fiji,  Feejee,  or  Viti  Islands,  an  island 
group,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  between  lat.  15"  30'  and  19°  30' 
s.;  and  Ion.  177°  E.  and  178°  W.  The  entire 
group,  which  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in 
1643,  comprises  altogether  254  islands  and 
islets,  eighty  of  which  are  inhabited ;  total 
area  about  8000  sq.  miles.  Two  of  the 
islands  only  are  of  large  size,  namely,  Viti 
Levu,  90  miles  long  by  60  wide;  and  Vanua 
Levu,  rather  longer  but  much  narrower  and 
more  irregular.  Next  to  these  come  Tavi- 
uni  and  Kandavu.  The  islands  are  of  vol- 
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canic  origin,  extremely  fertile,  and  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  foliage,  especially  on  the 
east  side.  The  peaks  are  usually  basaltic 
cones  or  needles,  some  of  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.  The  coasts 
are  almost  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  and 
where  the  shore  is  not  precipitous  the  beach 
is  formed  of  fine  coral  sand.  The  cocoa-nut 
palm  grows  along  the  sea-coasts;  the  bread¬ 
fruit,  banana,  and  pandanus  are  abundant; 
the  orange,  taro,  yams,  sweet  -  potato,  and 
since  the  commencement  of  European  set¬ 
tlements,  maize,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated;  timber  trees,  including  the 
chestnut,  are  plentiful;  sandal-wood  is  now 
scarce.  The  birds  are  wild  ducks,  pigeons, 
the  domestic  fowl,  parrots  and  other  tropical 
species.  Except  the  stock  introduced  there 
are  hardly  any  animals.  Fish  are  plentiful. 
The  natives  inclose  and  cultivate  their  lands, 
the  women  performing  most  of  the  manual 
labour.  The  climate  on  the  whole  is  healthy 
and  agreeable  for  Europeans.  The  Fijians 
are  a  dark-coloured,  frizzly-haired,  bearded 
race  of  Melanesian  extraction,  although  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Polynesians  of  Tonga 
and  Samoa.  They  are  cleanly  in  their 
habits,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Polynesians  in  intelligence. 
Their  early  character,  however,  was  bad. 
Cannibalism  was  reduced  to  a  system,  and 
wives,  children,  and  friends  were  often  sac¬ 
rificed  to  the  fondness  for  human  flesh.  Can¬ 
nibalism  seems  now  to  be  abolished.  This 
result  has  been  due  to  the  Christian  missions, 
mostly  Wesleyan,  which  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  most  of  the  native  population  having 
become  professed  Christians.  From  1866  on¬ 
wards  the  influx  of  European  settlers  from 
New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies 
gradually  brought  the  trade  of  Fiji  into 
importance,  and  repeated  applications  were 
made  to  the  British  government  both  by 
the  settlers  and  the  king,  Thakombau,  to 
annex  the  islands.  At  length  in  1874  this 
was  done,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  were  made 
a  crown  colony,  under  a  governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  and  legislative  as¬ 
sembly,  both  either  officials  or  nominated 
by  the  governor.  Native  chiefs  take  part 
in  the  administration,  the  old  customary 
law  being  still  largely  adhered  to.  Since 
the  annexation  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
has  been  remarkable.  The  revenue  is  be¬ 
tween  £60,000  and  £70,000;  the  imports  in 
1887  were  £469,151;  the  exports,  £281,080. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  sugar;  the 
next  is  copra,  the  dried  kernels  of  the  cocoa- 


nut.  The  other  important  exports  are  cot¬ 
ton,  molasses,  coffee,  &c.  The  demand  for 
labour  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  some 
6000  coolies  from  India.  In  1887  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  124,658.  The  Europeans  number 
about  2000.  The  capital  is  Suva,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Viti  Levu.  The  island  of 
Rotumah,  to  the  north,  was  annexed  to  Fiji 
in  1881. 

Filangieri  (fi-lan-ji-a're),  Gaetano,  Italian 
writer,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1752.  He 
studied  law,  and  soon  became  distinguished 
in  his  profession  by  his  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence.  His  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  a 
great  work,  La  Scienza  della  Legislazione 
(The  Science  of  Legislation),  which  was 
characterized  by  great  fearlessness  of  speech 
in  the  advocacy  of  reforms,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  by  an  ecclesiastical  decree  in  1784. 
Filangieri  died  in  1788. 

Filbert,  the  fruit  of  a  cultivated  variety 
of  Corylus  A  veil  ana  or  hazel.  See  Hazel. 

File,  a  bar  of  cast-steel  with  small  sharp- 
edged  elevations  on  its  surface  called  teeth, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  cut  into  or  abrade 
metals,  wood,  ivory,  horn,  &c.  Files  are  of 
various  shapes,  as  flat,  half-round,  three- 
sided,  square,  or  round,  and  are  generally 
thickest  in  the  middle,  while  their  teeth  are 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness  and  of  different 
forms.  A  file  whose  teeth  are  in  parallel 
ridges  only  is  called  single-cut  or  float-cut. 
Such  are  mostly  used  for  brass  and  copper. 
When  there  are  two  series  of  ridges  crossing 
each  other  the  file  is  double-cut,  which  is 
the  file  best  suited  for  iron  and  steel.  Rasps 
are  files  which  have  isolated  sharp  teeth 
separated  by  comparatively  wide  spaces,  and 
are  used  chiefly  for  soft  materials  such  as 
wood  and  horn.  Each  of  these  three  classes 
of  files  is  made  in  six  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  the  coarsest  being  called  rough,  the 
next  middle,  followed  by  bastard,  second- 
cut,  smooth,  and  superfine  or  deadsmooth, 
each  a  degree  finer  than  that  which  precedes 
it.  Files  are  usually  made  with  the  hand, 
file-cutting  machines  not  having  been  as  yet 
perfectly  successful  on  account  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  required  in  the  work.  The 
blanks,  as  the  steel  before  it  has  teeth  is 
called,  are  laid  on  the  anvil  and  struck  with 
the  chisel,  which  rests  obliquely  on  the 
blank,  each  blow  raising  a  ridge  or  tooth. 
The  strength  of  the  blow  depends  on  the 
hardness  of  the  metal,  and  when  one  part 
is  harder  than  another  the  workman  alters 
his  blows  accordingly.  When  one  side  is 
covered  with  single  cuts,  if  the  file  is  to  be 
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double  cut  he  adds  in  the  same  manner  a 
second  series,  crossing  the  others  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  angle.  In  making  fine  files  a  good  file- 
cutter  will  cut  upwards  of  two  hundred 
teeth  within  the  space  of  an  inch.  The 
files,  except  those  that  are  used  for  soft  sub¬ 
stances,  are  then  hardened  by  heating  them 
to  a  cherry-red  colour  and  then  dipping 
them  in  water.  They  are  then  finished  by 
scouring  and  rubbing  over  with  olive-oil  and 
turpentine. 

File,  a  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind 
another  from  front  to  rear.  When  a  column 
is  arranged  two  deep,  a  file  is  thus  two  men. 

File-fish,  a  name  given  to  certain  fishes 
from  their  skins  being  granulated  like  a  file; 
they  constitute  the  genus  Batistes.  B.  ca- 
priscus,  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  has  the  power  of  inflating  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  at  pleasure,  and  grows 
to  the  size  of  2  feet.  B.  aculeatus  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  and  American  seas. 

Filibusters,  a  name  given  to  those  adven¬ 
turers,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  who 
endeavoured  to  effect  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  islands  and  colonies  in  Central 
America.  The  term  is  of  Spanish  origin, 
but  is  ultimately  from  the  English  fly -boat, 
referring  to  the  small  fast-sailing  vessels 
used  by  the  buccaneers  in  the  17th  century. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  the  filibusters  was 
William  Walker,  who  made  three  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Nicaragua  (1855,  1857,  1860). 

Filicaja  (fi-li-ka'ya),  Vincenzo  da,  an 
Italian  poet,  born  in  1642  at  Florence  of  a 
noble  family.  The  publication  of  his  odes, 
sonnets,  &c.,  in  1684  established  Filicaja’s 
fame  as  the  first  poet  of  his  time  in  Italy. 
The  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  appointed  him 
governor  of  Volterra,  and  then  of  Pisa,  in 
which  posts  he  gained  the  esteem  equally 
of  people  and  sovereign.  He  died  in  1707. 
Among  his  most  successful  poems  are  the 
Canzone  to  John  Sobieski  on  the  occasion 
of  the  relief  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  and 
the  celebrated  sonnet  on  Italy,  imitated  by 
Byron  in  the  4th  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
stanzas  42,  43. 

Filigree',  a  kind  of  ornamental  open  work 
in  gold  or  silver,  wrought  delicately  in  the 
manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or  of  both 
intermixed.  The  art  was  practised  by  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  Italy,  and  silver  fili¬ 
gree  work  is  still  largely  manufactured  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  eastern 
nations,  especially  the  Chinese  and  Malays, 


The  silver  head  of 
intrusted  by  King 


show  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  silver 
filigree. 

Filipo  d’Argiro,  San.  Same  as  Agira. 

Fillan,  St.  Two  saints  of  this  name,  who 
flourished  in  the  7 th  and  8th  centuries,  appear 
in  the  church  calendars. — (1)  St.  Fillan, 
or  Faolan,  the  leper,  whose  annual  festival 
is  the  20th  June.  His  principal  church  in 
Scotland  was  at  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Earn, 
in  Perthshire,  where  ‘St.  Fillan’s  Well’  was 
long  believed  to  have  wonderful  healing 
properties. — (2)  St.  Fillan,  the  abbot,  the 
son  of  St.  Kentigerna  in  Inchcailleach,  in 
Loch  Lomond,  had  his  chief  church  also 
in  Perthshire,  in  Strathfillan,  the  upper 
part  of  Glen  Dochart. 
this  abbot’s  crozier, 

Robert  Bruce  to  the  Dewar  family,  is  now 
in  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

Fillet,  in  arch.,  a  small  moulding,  gener¬ 
ally  rectangular  in  section,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  band,  generally  used 
to  separate  ornaments  and  mouldings. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  thirteenth  president 
of  the  United  States,  born  1800,  died  1874. 
He  began  his  political  career  in  1828;  was 
member  of  congress  in  1832,  and  in  1849 
became  Vice-president  of  the  U.S.  By  the 
death  of  General  Taylor,  Fillmore  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  president,  which  he  held 
with  much  acceptance  till  1853. 

Filtra'tion,  the  process  of  freeing  a  liquid 
from  solid  matter 
suspended  in  it  by 
it  to  pass 
per¬ 
vious  substance  or 
substances  which 
catch  and  retain 
the  solid  matter. 

The  materials  of 
which  a  filter  is 
composed  must 
have  pores  or  inter¬ 
stices  sufficiently 
coarse  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  li¬ 
quid,  and  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  fine  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  passage  of 
any  solid  particles. 


causing 
through  some 

o 


Leloge’s  AVater  Filter. 

1  2  34,  The  compartments : 
«  b,  porous  top  of  2d  compart¬ 
ment;  cd,  filtering  top  of  3d 
com partment;e, movable  plug. 


On  a  small  scale  unsized 
paper  is  generally  used ;  but  on  a  large  scale 
various  kinds  of  stone,  sand,  gravel,  potvdered 
glass,  clay,  porous  sulphur,  preparations  of 
iron,  charcoal,  cloth,  felt,  horse-hair,  skins, 
silicated  carbon,  sponge,  Avood,  wool,  cane, 
capillary  threads,  &c.,  are  all  employed.  In 
domestic  filters  the  simplest  forms  are  those 
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in  which  the  water  passes  down  by  its  own 
gravitation  through  the  filtering  medium  to 
a  reservoir  below.  Lateral  and  ascending 
filtration  are  not  uncommon.  One  of  the 
most  successful  forms  of  ascending  filter  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  as  seen  in 
the  figure.  The  uppermost  part,  containing 
the  water  to  be  filtered,  communicates  with 
the  lowest  by  a  tube  having  a  loose  sponge 
at  its  mouth  to  stop  some  of  the  impurities. 
The  top  of  the  lowest  compartment  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  porous  slab,  through  which  the 
water  passes  into  the  third  part,  which  is 
filled  with  charcoal.  The  water  is  lastly 
forced  through  the  charcoal  and  another  slab 
into  the  remaining  compartment,  which  is 
furnished  with  a  tap  to  draw  off  the  filtered 
water.  The  filters  at  water- works  are  large 
tanks  or  beds,  made  of  good  clay  and  filled 
with  layers  of  large  stones,  pebbles,  and 
coarse  gravel,  fine  gravel,  coarse  sand  and 
fine  sand — the  fine  sand  being  at  the  top. 
Other  materials  are  sometimes  utilized,  such 
as  furnace  cinders  or  clinkers,  shells  or  shell- 
sand,  and  so  forth.  The  water  in  the  reser¬ 
voir,  collected  from  springs,  surface  drain¬ 
age,  and  rain,  is  allowed  to  deposit  its  sus¬ 
pended  matter  in  settling-tanks,  and  then  it 
is  run  into  the  filters.  By  percolation  the 
rest  of  the  mineral  matter  is  removed,  and 
the  water  then  flows  into  the  mains  which 
are  to  convey  it  to  the  locality  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  Filtration  can  only  remove  sub¬ 
stances  mechanically  suspended  in  the  li¬ 
quid.  In  order  to  remove  dissolved  sub¬ 
stances  distillation  is  necessary. 

Finale  (fi-nale),  the  concluding  part  of  a 
musical  composition,  for  instance,  of  a  quar¬ 
tette,  of  a  symphony,  of  any  act  of  an  opera, 
of  a  ballet,  &c.  It  consists  of  compositions 
of  various  characters. 

Finance',  the  system  or  science  of  public 
revenue  and  expenditure.  In  the  plural  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  income  or  revenue  of 
a  state,  to  the  funds  in  the  public  treasury, 
and  also  to  private  income  or  resources. 
See  such  articles  as  Exchequer,  National 
Debt,  Taxation,  Bank,  &c. 

Fin-back,  or  Finner,  a  name  given  to  the 
species  of  a  genus  of  whales  (Physdlus),  so 
called  from  their  possessing  a  dorsal  hump 
or  fin.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  given 
to  the  members  of  the  genus  Balcmoptera 
or  rorquals. 

Finch,  one  of  the  Fringillidae,  a  large 
family  of  small  seed-eating  birds,  inhabit¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  belonging  to 
the  order  Insessores,  section  Conirostres. 


They  are  distinguished  by  having  a  sharply- 
pointed,  conical,  and  in  most  cases  a  strongly- 
formed  bill,  suitable  for  crushing  seeds  and 
other  hard  objects.  The  species  have  been 
divided  among  several  sub- families,  as  the 
haw-finches,  the  true  finches,  the  buntings, 
the  larks,  the  bull-finches,  &c. 

Finch,  Heneage.  See  Nottingham, Earl  of. 

Fin'den,  William,  line-engraver,  born  in 
1787,  died  in  London  1852.  He  engraved 
many  illustrations  for  the  Annuals  and  other 
books.  In  conjunction  with  his  younger 
brother  Edward  and  assistants  he  produced 
several  extensive  series  of  engravings  of 
great  merit;  the  first  and  most  successful 
of  which  was  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Other  series  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Art,  1838-40,  a  very  important  publi¬ 
cation,  the  engravings  in  which  measure 
13|x9i  in.,  and  are  of  the  highest  class. 
The  plates  are  executed  by  various  en¬ 
gravers  of  the  foremost  rank.  Besides  his 
book-plates,  Finden  produced  some  cele¬ 
brated  large  engravings,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  The  Village  Festival  after 
Wilkie,  George  IV.,  full  length  seated  on  a 
sofa,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  &c. 

Findlay,  Hancock  co.,0.,  centre  of  natu¬ 
ral  gas  industry.  Pop.  18,553. 

Find'horn,  a  Scotch  salmon  river  which 
flows  through  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Nairn,  and  Elgin,  and  falls  into  the  Moray 
Firth  after  a  course  of  62  miles. 

Fin'don,  or  Finnan,  a  fishing  village,  Kin¬ 
cardineshire,  Scotland,  8  miles  s.  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  celebrated  for  its  smoke-cured  fish 
known  as  Findon  or  Finnan  haddocks.  Pop. 
330. 

Fine,  in  English  law,  formerly  signified 
a  sum  of  money  paid  at  the  entrance  of  a 
tenant  into  his  land  and  on  other  occasions, 
but  now  generally  has  the  signification  of  a 
pecuniary  penalty  exacted  either  in  punish¬ 
ment  of,  or  in  compensation  for,  an  offence, 
whether  committed  against  an  individual, 
in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  against  the  community  itself. 

Fine  Arts,  the  arts  whose  object  is  the 
production  of  pleasure  by  their  immediate 
impression  on  the  mind,  as  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  In  modern  usage 
the  term  is  often  restricted  to  the  imitative 
arts  which  appeal  to  us  through  the  eye, 
namely  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  is  sometimes  even  restricted 
to  the  two  first  as  more  essentially  imitative 
and  imaginative. 
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Fin'gal,  a  hero  of  Gaelic  romance,  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  great  warrior  and  a  generous 
man  in  many  old  ballads  belonging  alike  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland;  but  more  especially 
the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  attributed  to  Fin- 
gal’s  son  Ossian,  first  published  by  James 
Macpherson  in  1762.  See  Ossian. 

Fingal’s  Cave,  a  famous  natural  cavern 
in  the  island  of  Staff  a,  one  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.  It  extends  227  feet 
from  its  mouth  inward,  is  composed  of  lofty 
basaltic  columns,  beautifully  jointed,  and  of 
most  symmetrical,  though  somewhat  varied 
forms.  The  height  from  the  top  of  the 
arched  roof  to  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  is 
66  feet;  the  breadth  at  the  entrance  42  feet, 
at  the  end  of  the  cave  22  feet. 

Finger-board,  the  part  of  a  stringed  in¬ 
strument,  as  the  neck  of  a  violin,  guitar,  &c., 
to  which  the  fingers  (of  the  left  hand)  are 
applied  in  playing  to  stop  the  strings.  The 
finger-board  of  a  keyed  instrument  (played 
with  both  hands)  is  commonly  called  a  key¬ 
board. 

Fingering,  in  music,  [a)  the  art  of  dex¬ 
terously  applying  the  fingers  to  a  musical 
instrument  in  playing.  (6)  The  marking  of 
the  notes  of  a  piece  of  music,  as  for  the  piano, 
organ,  harmonium,  concertina,  &c.,  so  as  to 
guide  the  fingers  in  playing. 

Fingers.  See  Hand. 

Fingers  and  Toes,  a  disease  or  malforma¬ 
tion  in  the  bulb  of  the  turnip,  which,  instead 
of  swelling,  divides  and  becomes  hard  and 
useless.  It  is  not  due  to  the  attacks  of  in¬ 
sects,  but  generally  arises  from  some  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  soil,  which  is  not  well  mellowed, 
or  from  injudicious  cropping. 

Fin'ial,  in  architecture,  an  ornamental 
bunch  of  foliage  which  terminates  pinnacles, 
canopies,  pediments,  &c.,  or  any  ornament 
of  like  kind.  By  older  writers  the  term  is 
used  to  denote  not  only  the  leafy  termina¬ 
tion  but  the  whole  pyramidal  mass. 

Finiguerra  (fin-i-gwer'ra),  Tommaso,  or 
Maso,  a  Florentine  goldsmith  of  the  15th 
century,  one  of  the  best  workers  in  niello, 
a  form  of  decorative  art  then  much  in  vogue 
in  Italy,  and  the  inventor  of  the  method  of 
taking  impressions  from  engraved  plates. 

Fi'ning,  a  substance  used  to  clarify  liquors, 
usually  such  as  are  out  of  condition  or  are 
of  inferior  quality.  A  solution  of  isinglass 
is  generally  used  for  beer,  and  alum,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  salt  of  tartar,  &c.,  for  spirits. 
Finings  always  destroy  some  of  the  real 
virtue  of  the  liquor. 

Finistere  (fi-nis-tar;  ‘Land’s  End’),  a  de- 
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partment  of  France,  so  named  from  occupy¬ 
ing  its  westernmost  extremity ;  area,  2595 
square  miles.  The  coast-line  is  bold  and 
precipitous,  composed  almost  throughout  of 
lofty  granite  cliffs,  in  which  are  numerous 
deep  indentations,  the  two  most  important 
of  them  forming  both  the  bay  of  Douarnenez 
and  the  roadstead  of  Brest.  The  interior  is 
traversed  by  hills  which  extend  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well 
cultivated;  fishing  is  extensively  carried  on; 
and  the  minerals  are  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance,  including  iron,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  lead. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  sail¬ 
cloth,  linen,  soap,  oil,  candles,  ropes,  leather, 
paper,  and  tobacco.  Ship-building  also  is 
carried  on,  and  the  general  trade  is  exten¬ 
sive.  Quimper  is  the  capital ;  other  towns 
are  Brest,  Chateaulin,  and  Morlaix.  Pop. 
707,820. 

Finisterre,  Cape,  the  most  western  cape 
of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Galicia. 

Finland,  a  Russian  grand-duchy,  con¬ 
taining  134,829  square  miles,  bounded  N. 
by  Norway,  E.  by  the  governments  of  Olo- 
netz  and  Archangel,  s.  by  the  Gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land,  w.  by  Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  capital  is  Helsingfors.  The  country,  in 
some  parts,  is  hilly,  being  travelled  by  the 
continuations  of  the  Scandinavian  Moun¬ 
tains,  and,  in  others,  is  sandy,  marshy,  and 
abounding  in  lakes,  which  furnish  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery. 
Tillage  and  cattle-breeding  are  carried  on 
to  some  extent ;  but  the  most  valuable  ex¬ 
ports  are  the  products  of  the  forests,  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin.  The  forests  occupy 
60  per  cent  of  the  surface.  The  climate  is 
severe,  but  healthy;  the  mean  yearly  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  north  is  27 ’5°  F.,  at  Helsing¬ 
fors  387°.  The  principal  minerals  are  iron 
and  copper;  granite  is  extensively  quarried. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Finns  (see 
Finns)  and  Swedes,  with  a  few  Lapps, 
Russians,  and  Germans.  Up  to  the  12th 
century  the  Finns  lived  under  their  own 
chiefs  and  were  pagans.  Their  conversion 
to  Christianity  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  that  century  after  their  conquest  by  the 
Swedes.  In  1721  the  part  of  Finland  which 
formed  the  province  of  Wiborg  was  secured 
to  Peter  the  Great  by  treaty.  The  remainder 
wasconquered  from  the  Swedesin  1809.  The 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country 
have,  however,  been  preserved,  and  Finland 
is  perhaps  the  freest  part  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  established  religion  is  Lu¬ 
theran;  but  there  is  complete  religious  free- 
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dora  for  other  bodies.  The  national  parlia¬ 
ment  consists  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  the  burgesses,  and  the  peasants,  con¬ 
voked  by  the  grand-duke,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  superior  administrative  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  which  is  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  crown,  and  sits  at  Helsingfors 
under  the  presidency  of  a  governor-general 
representing  the  emperor.  The  governor- 
general  is  usually  a  Russian  and  is  appointed 
by  the  emperor.  All  other  officials,  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  army,  must  be  Finnish 
subjects.  The  army  on  the  peace  footing 
numbers  about  5000,  with  about  20,000  re¬ 
serves.  Finland  has  its  own  money  and 
system  of  custom-houses.  Pop.  2,250,000. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  a  great  arm  of  the 
Baltic,  250  or  260  miles  long  and  from  10 
to  70  miles  wide,  stretching  from  w.  to  e. 
between  Finland  on  the  N.  and  the  Russian 
governments  of  Esthonia  and  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  s.  Its  waters  are  only  slightly  salt. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  several  excel¬ 
lent  harbours  and  strong  fortresses. 

Fin'lay,  George,  historian,  born  of  Scotch 
parents  at  Faversham,  Kent,  1799,  died 
1875.  He  was  educated,  chiefly  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  for  the  legal  profession,  but,  stirred 
by  the  cause  of  Greek  independence,  he 
went  to  Greece  in  1823,  and  thenceforward 
lived  chiefly  at  Athens  devoted  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  adopted  country.  His  chief  work, 
the  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by 
the  Romans  to  1864,  was  published  in  sec¬ 
tions  under  different  titles :  Greece  under 
the  Romans;  History  of  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire,  &c. 

Fin'mark,  a  division  of  Norway,  in  the 
extreme  north,  partly  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  consists  of  a  mountainous  and 
usually  sterile  tract,  stretching  140  miles 
north-east  to  south-west,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  40  miles.  The  Loffoden 
Islands  belong  to  a  long  line  of  coast  where 
important  fisheries  are  established.  The  cod- 
fishery  employs  a  large  number  of  boats  and 
men,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cod-liver  oil  is 
made.  Pop.  24,075. 

Firmer.  See  Fin-bach 

Finns,  in  their  own  language  called  Fno- 
malainen,  are  a  race  of  people  inhabiting 
the  north-west  of  European  Russia  (gov¬ 
ernments  of  Archangel  and  Olonetz),  but 
especially  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland.  In 
a  wider  sense  the  term  Finns,  with  its 
adjective  Finnic,  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  northern  or  Uralo- 
Altaic  division  of  the  Turanian  family  of 
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peoples  and  languages.  The  Uralo-Finnic 
family  has  been  divided  into  four  groups  or 
branches:  1,  the  Ugric,  to  which  the  Osti- 
aks,  Voguls,  and  Magyars  belong;  2,  the 
Bulgaric  or  Volgaic,  consisting  of  the  Tche- 
remisses  and  the  Mordvins ;  3,  the  Permic, 
composed  of  the  Permians,  Sirianes,  and 
Votiaks;  and  4,  the  Chudic  or  Baltic  group. 
To  the  last  belong,  besides  the  Finns  proper, 
the  Estbs  of  Esthonia  and  the  Lives  or  Li¬ 
vonians,  the  Chudes,  in  the  governments  of 
Novgorod  and  Olonetz,  and  the  Lapps  in 
Archangel  and  the  northern  parts  of  Fin¬ 
land,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  typical 
Finns  are  physically  of  low  stature  but  of 
strong  build;  with  round  head,  forehead  low 
and  arched,  features  flat  with  prominent 
cheek-bones,  and  oblique  eyes.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  belongs  to  the  northern  division  of 
the  Turanian  or  Uralo-  Altaic  family  of 
languages,  and  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
languages  of  the  Esths,  Lapps,  Mordvins, 
Voguls,  and  Hungarians.  It  is  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  rich  in  vowels  and  diphthongs, 
copious,  and  uncommonly  flexible.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  remarkably  rich  in  declensional 
forms,  there  being  as  many  as  fifteen  dif¬ 
ferent  cases,  expressing  such  relations  as  are 
expressed  in  English  by  near,  to,  by,  on,  in, 
with,  without,  along ,  &c.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  gender  in  nouns.  The  verb  re¬ 
sembles  the  noun  in  its  capability  for  ex¬ 
pressing  shades  of  meaning  by  corresponding 
inflections.  Finnish  literature  is  valuable 
chiefly  for  its  rich  stores  of  national  poetry. 
These  poems,  which  had  been  preserved  by 
oral  tradition  from  the  times  of  heathendom, 
were  gradually  dying  out,  till  1835,  when 
Lonnrot  grouped  together  in  one  whole  all 
the  fragments  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  and 
published  them,  under  the  title  of  Kalevala, 
as  the  national  epic  of  the  Finnish  people. 
A  second  edition,  increased  almost  by  one- 
half,  was  published  by  him  in  1849.  He 
also  published  a  collection  of  592  ancient 
lyric  poems  and  50  old  ballads,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  proverbs  and  riddles.  A  great  im¬ 
pulse  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  language  in  modern  times.  It  is  now 
recognized  as  an  official  language  side  by 
side  with  Swedish,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  vehicle  for  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  many  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  for  both  sexes  in  Finland  the 
Finnish  language  is  used.  Works  on  science 
and  history  as  well  as  poetry  have  been 
written  in  Finnish  in  recent  years;  a  great 
Finnish-Swedish  dictionary  has  been  pub- 
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lished,  and  there  are  now  a  considerable 
number  of  newspapers.  The  centre  of  this 
literary  life  is  Helsingfors. 

Fins,  the  projecting  wing -like  organs 
which  enable  fishes  to  balance  themselves 
and  assist  in  regulating  their  movements  in 
the  water.  The  fin  consists  of  a  thin  elastic 
membrane  supported  by  rays  or  little  bony  or 
cartilaginous  ossicles.  The  pectoral  or  breast 
fins  are  never  more  than  two;  they  are  placed 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  gill,  opening 
on  the  shoulder.  In  a  state  of  rest  these 
fins  are  parallel  with  the  body,  and  have 
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Fins— Common  Perch  ( Perea  fluviatllis). 

1  d,  First  Dorsal.  2  d.  Second  Dorsal,  p,  Pectoral, 
v.  Ventral,  a,  Anal,  c,  Caudal. 

the  apex  towards  the  tail.  The  ventrals, 
or  abdominal  fins,  are  placed  under  the 
throat  or  belly,  and  point  downwards  and 
backwards.  They  are  smaller,  in  general, 
than  the  pectorals,  and  have  sometimes 
long  appendages.  Those  of  the  back,  or 
the  dorsal  fins,  point  upwards  and  back¬ 
wards,  and  vary  in  number  from  one  to 
four,  to  which  sometimes  are  added  several 
finlets  or  pinmdee — small  appendages  which 
are  seen  in  the  mackerel.  The  anal  fins  are 
situated  behind  the  vent,  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  three,  placed  vertically,  and,  like 
the  dorsal,  generally  deeper  on  the  anterior 
margin.  The  caudal ,  or  tail  fin,  terminates 
the  body,  and  both  propels  the  fish  and 
serves  as  the  rudder  by  which  it  steers  it¬ 
self.  The  pectoral  and  ventral  are  known 
as  paired  fins,  and  represent  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  of  other  vertebrates;  the  dorsal, 
anal,  and  caudal  are  median,  vertical,  or 
unpaired  fins,  and  are  organs  peculiar  to 
fishes. 

Finsbury,  a  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  forming  part  of  London,  bounded 
by  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Islington,  Shoreditch,  London  City,  and 
Westminster.  Since  1885  it  returns  three 
members  to  parliament.  Pop.  182,109. 

Finster-Aarhorn  (ar'horn),  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  14,026  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Fin'sterwalde  (-val'de),  a  town  in  the 
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province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  with 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 
Pop.  7564. 

Fion,  Fionn  (fe'on),  a  name  given  in  the 
Ossianic  poetry  to  a  semi-mythical  class  of 
warriors  of  superhuman  size,  strength,  speed, 
and  prowess.  Generally  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  Irish  militia,  and  to 
have  had  their  name  from  Fion  MacCumhal 
(the  Finn  MacCoul  of  Dunbar,  and  Fingal 
of  Macpherson),  their  most  distinguished 
leader;  but  Mr.  Skene  believes  them  to 
have  been  of  the  race  that  inhabited  Ger¬ 
many  before  the  Germans,  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland  before  the  Scots. 

Fiord,  a  geographical  term  (of  Scandi¬ 
navian  origin)  applied  to  long,  narrow,  and 
very  irregularly  -  shaped  inlets  of  the  sea, 
such  as  diversify  the  coast  of  Norway. 
Similar  inlets  of  the  sea  are  presented  in 
the  sea-lochs  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
as  also  in  the  fiords  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  where 
the  scenery  is  singularly  imposing.  Fiords 
often  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  action 
of  glaciei’S  in  remote  epochs  of  the  earth- s 
history. 

Fi  orin  (Agrostis  alba),  or  white-top,  a 
grass  found  in  Northern  States  of  America. 
It  is  not  of  much  agricultural  value.  A 
stoloniferous  variety,  sometimes  called  A. 
stolonifera,  is  often  a  troublesome  weed. 

Fir,  a  name  sometimes  used  as  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  term  pine,  and  including  the 
whole  genus  Finns;  sometimes  restricted  to 
trees  of  the  genus  Abies,  which  differ  from 
the  pines  in  their  leaves  growing  singly,  and 
the  scales  of  the  cones  being  smooth,  round 
and  thin.  The  term  fir,  thus  limited,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  different  varieties  of  the  silver 
fir  and  the  spruce  fir,  the  common  silver 
fir  being  the  Abies  picea  of  botanists,  while 
the  common  or  Norway  spruce  is  the  Abies 
excclsa.  Other  species  are  the  great  Cali¬ 
fornian  fir  (A.  grandis),  the  balm  of  Gilead 
fir  ( A .  balsamifera),  the  large- bracted  fir  (A. 
nobilis ),  the  hemlock  spruce  fir  (A.  canaden¬ 
sis),  oriental  fir  (A.  orientalis),  white  spruce 
fir  (A.  alba),  Douglas  fir  (A.  Douglasii),  &c. 
The  Scotch  fir  is  a  species  of  pine  ( F .  syl - 
vestris).  The  firs,  even  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  are  almost  all  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  of  their  growth,  their  taper¬ 
ing  form,  and  the  great  altitude  of  their 
stems.  Their  timber  is  often  highly  valu¬ 
able,  being  almost  solely  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses,  and  for  the  spars  and 
masts  of  vessels  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  them 
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are  planted  mainly  as  ornamental  trees.  By 
some  botanists  the  larch  and  cedar  are 
included  with  the  firs  in  the  genus  Abies. 
See  Spruce ,  Silver  Fir,  Hemlock,  &c. 

Firbolgs,  one  of  the  legendary  or  fabu¬ 
lous  tribes  of  the  earliest  period  of  Irish 
history.  Some  of  the  Irish  historians  begin 
their  account  of  the  Irish  monarchy  and  list 
of  kings  with  Slainge,  the  first  Firbolg  king, 
who  began  to  reign  1934  b.c.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  or  subjugated 
by  a  kindred  tribe  from  Scotland,  who  in 
turn  were  expelled  or  conquered  by  the 
Milesians.  The  Firbolgs  may,  it  has  been 
thought,  correspond  to  the  pre- Aryan  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ireland. 

Firdu'si,  or  Firdau'si,  Abul  Kasim  Man¬ 
sur,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  the  Persians, 
was  born  at  Khorassan  about  931,  and  died 
there  about  1020.  At  the  request  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Mahmud,  of  Ghuznee,  Firdusi  undertook 
to  write  an  epic  on  the  history  of  the  Persian 
kings,  the  sultan  promising  him  a  piece  of 
gold  for  each  verse.  Firdusi  devoted  a  large 


number  of  years  to  this  work,  and  produced 
an  historical  poem  of  60,000  verses,  entitled 
Shanameh  (‘Book  of  the  Kings’),  containing 
the  history  of  the  Persian  rulers  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  (632  A.D.),  and  con¬ 
sisting  properly  of  a  succession  of  historical 
epics.  The  sultan,  prejudiced  against  Fir¬ 
dusi  by  the  poet’s  enemies,  gave  him  only  a 
piece  of  silver  for  each  verse.  In  return 
I  irdusi  retaliated  with  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  severest  satires  ever  penned.  The  re¬ 
sentment  of  Mahmud  compelled  the  poet 
to  wander  from  court  to  court  seeking  a 
protection  which  the  sovereigns  were  afraid 
to  give.  The  Shanameh  is  one  of  the  finest 
Asiatic  poems.  No  work  in  the  Persian  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  compared  with  it.  It  abounds 
in  rich  imagery,  contains  many  passages  of 
splendid  poetry,  and  is  of  great  interest  to 
historians  and  ethnologists.  A  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Shanameh  by  Mohl,  with  the 
Persian  text,  was  published  by  the  French 
government. 
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